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PREFACE. 


Thb present work may be regarded as supplemental to my History of Englan^. It was not, however, 
u dertaken with that view, but solely at the desire of my publishers, Messrs. Whittaker & Co., who 
Wished to add a History of India to their Popular Library, and deemed me well qualified to ^rito it. 
It is rather remarkable that my late friend, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, when I informed him that 1 had 
(as I then thought) donajvith history, should have proposed to me this very subject, or rather a History 
of India and our Colonial Empire in general, to complete my account of the British Empire. 

In this, as 1h all ray historic epitomes, I have endeavoured (a thing nearly impossible) to uiute fuhiesa 
of information with brevity of narrative ; and I trust, that from it may be derived a tolci'ably clear idea 

e origin and progress of our Indian Empire. For my materials, I am indebted to the Histories of 

and Wilson, and of Thornton, and the various histories, nan-atives, and biographies that have 
appeared, from the^ays of Clive and Orme, down to our own time. In the First Part, I have chiefly 
derived my informatmn from Mr. Elphinstone's History of India, and the translations of Ferishta. It 
was not to be expected, that for the sake of a mere epitome, I should consult the archives of the India 
House, or carefully examine the Debates of Parliament, or the Reports of Committees. I have only 
aimed at giving a condensed view of the history, as it is to be found in the works just mentioned. 

The historic literature of our Indian Empire is very creditable to the servants of the Company. It 
commences, as is well known, with the “ History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 
Indostan,” of Orme, the Thucydides, as wo may style him, of our Indian Empire ; for, like the illustrious 
Athenian, he has narrated with fulness, candour, and impartiality, the struggle for doininion of two 
potent nations ; and viewing the affairs of Bengal as episodio, his work, though unfinished, possesses au 
epic unity. The style is remarkably clear, and not devoid of picturesqueness and animation ; and as to 
the objection that has been made, of his being too minute, I very much doubt if that be a fault, in one 
who has to furnish materials for all futui*e writers on the same subject. Certain 1 am, that without 
reading Onne*s work, we shall never fully understand the mode in which the foundations of our 
wonderful empire in India were laid. It ought to be esteemed one of the classics of our language, and 
th« species of oblivion into which it appears to have fallen is a discredit to our nation. I think, 
however, that if a new edition of it were published, in the octavo form, with notes by a competent 
j)er8on — Mr. Wilson, for example, — and lithographed copies of the excellent plans which it contains, it 
would find many readers and purchasers. After Orme*s History may be mentioned the various 
historical writings of Wilks, Duff, Malcolm, Todd, and many others, all of which ai'e extremely 
valuable. 

It were greatly to be wished that Mr. Wilson, instead 4>f writing notes to, and continuing the 
History of Mill, had become himself the historian of our Indian Empire. 1 know no one so well 
qualified to write that history in ail ^ts fulness, with all the detail which would leave nothing to be 
desired ; for though Thornton’s has many merits, and is written with much impartiality, it is rather a 
popular history, and the author avoids going much into detail, contenting himself with general views. 
As to Mill, I always regretted that he should have become the historian of India ; for though 1 have 
not the slightest donb^ of his honesty, his political notions were too utopian, and his prejudices so 
strong, tha^ perhaps a third of his work is useless, and all bis elaborate reasonings and theories are 
refuted by his annotator, often by simply showing that he was unacquainted with the real facte, and was 
combating a phantom of his own creation. As a writer on pnbKo laV and political economy, Mr. Mill 
wouM, I think, be%iore in his place than as a historian. 


PREFACE. 


A On the various epitomes of the History of India, it would.be unbecoming in me to make any 
observations ; if I found fault with them, it might be ascribed to jealousy ; if 1 praised, them, it might 
be asked why I undertook a work, for which, it was apparent, there was little need. 

It only remains for me to say a few wor^ on the orthography of Oriental names and terms. Oiy 
earlier writers followed in some the Portuguese mode of spelling, in others they gave the sounds of their 
own language. Sir William Jones adopted the vowel sounds of the Italian hmguage, marking the long 
vowels with an accent (d i 0» a ^0*7 elegant system, and one which I wish had been generally adopted; 
but it has the disadvantage of giving sounds to vowels, which they have not in English ; and the words, 
therefore, cannot bo pronounced at sight, by mere English readers. In consequence, though 
system is followed by scholars, such as Elphinstone and Wilson, the more usual mode is to give the 
‘ English sounds, though the double vowels (as oo), when they frequently occur, are disagreeable to the 
eye. As to myself, I have followed the two systems indifferently, merely using an apex instead of an 
acute accent (t v, for i d) ; writing, for example, Ra^ut and Bc^poot, Amir and Ameer. I wish, 
however, I had not used the for the proper mode of expressing the long e of other languages in ours, 
is by at or ei, as in raitif mn, just as in French. I know that it is becoming the practice, to pronounce the 
latter diphthong like our y, a sound which it never has in our language, except in the mu-spelt height and 
deightf and the mis-pronounced either and neither. In fact, it is, I believe, nearly peculiar to the German | 
language, and was given by Erasmus to' the Greek «, a diphthong which, for the last two thousand years j 
at least, has been pronounced by the Greeks like our eey or the Latin and Italian t ; and hence, I think it I 
is, that our scholars have gotten their erroneous ideas on this subject. I therefore follow those who 
write llydtr and Khyher, and not Ueider and Khaiber, or Kheiber. There is another sound, about i 
which there is a difference, namely, the short u in our but, which is of perpetMal occurrence in Indian i 
words. The usual way is to write it with a u, as in Jumna and Punjab, but some use the short a, of ! 
the Sanscrit I believe, and write Jamna and Panjab. Of this, I totally disapprove; for few would ever . 
pronounce that short a otherwise than in English. Finally, it is better to use A than au, for the long a 
of the Eastern languages is sounded as in /ar, not as in fall. 

The coixu mentioned in the following pages are the Rupee and the Pagoda ; of which, the latter is 
equivalent to about four of the former. The rupee (Sanscr. rttpya, silver) vari^,^ value, but that of 
the Company is generally worth about 2«. In the time of Clive and Hastings, its value seems to have 
been higher, or rather the rupees then spoken of were those of the native princes, for Mill (iii. 326) 
gives the current rupee at 2$. id.j and the Sicca rupee at 2s. 8|J., and our computations for those tiroes 
are given after him. In counting, 100,000 rupees niake a laCy and 100 lacs, or ten million rupees, a ororey 
so tluit a crore of rupees (at 2t.) is a million sterling. The usual way of stating sums in rupees is as 
follows ; 2 , 78 , 34 , 270 , namely, crores, lacs, rupees. ^ 

I have to apologize for two very shameful errata in the early pages of this work ; of the former of | 

which, 1 trust, the reader will bo equitable enough to say, fneuria fudit, ] 

T. K. 1 


Adbury Lodge, Newbury, 
M&y I. mi. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 


PART I. 

MOHAMMEDAN DOMINION IN INDIA. 


, CHAPTER I. 

Situation of India— Its Divisions— Hindustan— The Dcckau 
Rivers — Climate — Natural Productions — Animals — 
Minerals. 

Thr country which, fol lowing the . ancients, we 
name India', lies m the ‘eSatOTn’Kemispicre, be- 
tween the eightir*aiid the thirty-fourth degrees of 
northem latitude, and the sixty-eighth and ninety- 
Hecund degrees of eastern longitude. Its length 
from north to south is about 1900, and its greatest 
breftdth from west to east about 1500 miles.' It is 
bounded on the north by the lofty range of the 
llimalaja* mountains, on the west by the river 
Imlus, on tho east by the high lands eastwards of 
the Brahmai^dtra river, while its whole southern 
eoant is washed by tho waters of tho Indian ocean. 

This region consists of two distinct parts, sepa- 
rated by a mountain range. The northern portion 
is a largo oblong plain, the southern a triangular 
peninsula ; the former is named HinddstAn, the 
latter the Dcckan •; the mountain range which di- 
vi<lt's them is called tho Vindhya mountains. They 
commence near the peninsula of Gdzer&t, and i*un 
eastwards to the river Ganges. The only island of 
any magnitude on the coast of India is the great 
island of Ceylon, to the east of its southern ex- 
tremity. 

The portion of India which we denominate Hin- 
dustfin, comprises tho following regions. Eastwards 
obtho Indus, from its month to its junction with 

’ India is only the Latin name, the Greeks called it 
h sc. Y»i or x<«pa. It was derived h'om tiiat of the 

river named in Sanscrit Sindhu, 1. e. rircr, of which the 
Persians made Hindhu, the Hebrews, ejecting n, as usutd, 
Hodu (Either i. 1), and the Ionian Oreeks dropping the 
aspirate ’iKAdSk and the peonie 'Mot. The Sanscrit name of 
the country^tween tho Inmalaya and the Vindhya moun- 
tains is Yambudwlpa or Uharatakhanda. 

’ Snow mountains; from hima snow, and alaya abode. 
Hence the Greeks named a part of the range ImaUs. 

’eThe South ; in Hmscrit, Dakshlna. 


the Garr4h, or united stream of the riven Deyah 
and Sutlej, extends a wide sandy desert, like those 
of Africa or Arabia, as far as the Aravalli hills, 
V Inch run northwards from tho western extremity 
of tho Vindhya range towards tho city of Delhi. 
Tho whole of this tract, however, is not desert ; its 
south-eastern portion is remarkably fertile ; it con- 
tains many oaeeSf and the region along the Indus, 
and watered by that stream, which overflows an- 
nually like the Nile, is rich and well inhabited. To 
the south of the Sandy Desert lie the two peninsulas 
of Cutch and GAzerAt ; and to the north, and ex- 
tending to tho northern boundary of India, lies tho 
fertile region named the PunjAb, i.n. Five-rivers, 
from the five tributaries of the Indus, by which it 
is watered. 

Eastwards of the Aravalli range the country rises 
into an elevated plain, or table-land, to tho height 
of about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. On 
the south-east it is supported by hills proceeding 
from the Vindhya ranges, norlh-cast it Blo})es into 
the basin of the Ganges. It is now known by tho 
namo of Central India. The country thence east- 
wards is the basin of tho Ganges, including in it 
Bengal, which is not usually reckoned a part of 
HindAstAn. It may be regarded as one great and 
extensive plain, though in some places the land 
rises above tho general level. This region ajipears 
to have been tno original seat of the civilization 
and power of India. 

In the Deekan, on the west, the valley of tho 
river Nerbudda lies between tho Vindhya and 
another parallel ran^e named tho Injddree or Sat- 
poora, south of which range is tho valley of the 
river Tapti. Tho land then rises into a table land, 
extending to the extreme point of tho peninsula ; 
it is of varied and undulating surface, in general 
fertile, but displaying at times tracts of sandy 
desert. This table-land b supported on the west 
and east by ranges named the GhAts, of which the 
western is the higher, and approaches nearer to 
tho sea-coast. On either side of the peninsula 
between the GhAts and the sea, are strips of land 
vaiying in breadth and in fertility. From that 
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I^art of IliijduHt&n where the cuHteni end of the i 
Vindhya range sinks into the plain, an immense 
ti’act of forest stretches away southwards into the 
Deckan, till it reaches the river God&veri. 

The rivers of India are numerous and copious. 
Those of HinddstAn have their sources in the 
Himalaya and Vindhya mountains. From the 
former descend the Indus and its five tributaries^ 
namely, the Jeldm, the Chen&b, the RAvi, the 
Beyah, and the Sutlej * ; the Juranab, the Ganges, 
the Cusi, and the lirahmapAtra, and their tribu* 
tarios. The latter sends forth the Chumbul, the 
l^twah, the SAn, and others, all of which are 
received in the Jumnali and the Ganges. The rivers 
of the Deckan, inferior in magnitude to those of 
Hinddst&n, pour their waters into the sea on either 
coast of the peninsula, having their sources chiefly 
in the Vindhya and the western Gh&ts. On the 
west coasts are the mouths of the Nerbudda and 
the Tapti, the only streams of magnitude on this 
side ; on the east coast are those of the MahAnuddi, 
the God&veri, the Kistna, the Pnlar, the Paunar, 
the Caveri, and others of less dimensions. 

The climate of India is of course various, owing 
to its extent and its difference of elevation ; but it 
is in general hotter than that of any part of Europe. 
The annual quantity of rain that falls in India is 
far beyond that of any country in this continent. 
The rain is periodical, and is brought by tho mon- 
soon, or south-west wind from the Indian ocean. 
On tho west coast and in HindAstAn tho rainy 
season is from May till October, the hottest part 
of the year, and it is introduced by tremendous 
storms. At tliat time the Ganges and other rivers 
overflow and flood the country, the greater part of 
Ueugal, for example, becoming like one huge lake. 
Hence in tlie history we shall often find military 
operations internintod by this season. Tho height 
of tho GliAts and of the table land prevent the 
eastern coast from feeling the early efh ets of the 
monsoon, and it is not till tho month of October, 
when tho monsoon blows from the north-east, that 
it receives its supply of rain. 

The vegetable productions of India are nume- 
rous Olid valuable. Tlio teak used in ship-building, 
the wonderful banyan-treo {Fkus ln4im$)y the 
c<»coR, the various palms and acacias, tho bamboo 
which attains to such a prodigious size, and many 
other 'iseful trees, are abundant. Numerous mul- 
ben'ios yield food to tho silk-worm, tlio cottnn-troo 
and cotton-shnib are every where to be seen, tho 
ebony, the sandal, and other ornamental woods 
grow abundantly. India has also, from the must 
remoto ages, been famed for its ginger, pepper, and 
other spices ; the indigo derives its namo from 
India ; it is the native country of tho sugar-cane. 

Rice ranks among the most celebrated of the 
natural productions of India ; but it is an error to 
suppose that it is the principal food of the bulk of 
the people. Such it is, no doubt, in Bengal, part 
of Bahar, and the coast of the peninsula ; but rice 
cannot be cultivated without abundance of mois- 
ture ; and on the high lands of Central India and 
the Deckan, for example, it is only a luxury ; tho 

< llydupes, Ar««ine<, Hydrootes, Hyphasls, were the 
ntmeeitircn by Alexander'! Greek follower! (o the four of 
theee river! which they saw ; for they did not come to tho 
Sutle). The Sanscrit name!, from which three of thou are 
Ibmed, art VitaatA, CbandrabhAgl, Aerfivat), and VipAsl. 


ordinary food of the people of HindflstAn being j 
wheat, and that of the people of the Deckan the I] 
grains named JowAr, the Dfirra of the Arabs i 
{Holm 9 orgum\ and BAjra, small grains which 
grow in bunches on reedy stems. Mangos, melons, 
and all sorts of gourds, plantains, pine-apples, and 
other sweet fruits grow in the greatest plenty. 

Among the animals of India the elephant is the 
most famous. It was formerly employed much in 
war, but now is only used for the carriage of bag- 
gage. Camels are also numerous in India, but tl^ 
Indian horses are small, and of inferior quality ; 
they are only used for riding. The beast of draught j 
is tne ox, which is used alike for the plough, the 
cart, and the carriage. Its colour is white, its 
form is slender, and it can travel nearly as fast as 
a horse. 

India does not produce the precious metals, but 
I its iron has always been famous. Diamonds, and 
! other precious stones, are found there in great 
quantities. Tho finest pearls in the world are oh- 
I tained from tho beds near the isle of Ceylon. Rock- 
salt is found in the PunjAb, and saltpetre is ob- 
tained in great quantities in various places. 


CHAPTER II. 

Early Inhabitants of India — Hindoos— Their Colonies— 
Ilvllgion — Sect! — Moral! — Transmigration of SouIb— 
Buddhists— Jains— Sciences and Arts— Laws of Maiiu — 
Castes— Government. 

In our inquiries into the history of any ancient 
country, one of the first questions which presents 
itself, and one which rarely can be answered satis- 
factorily is, who were its original inhabitants, and 
whence did they come I With respect to India, 
this question cahnot be answered more satisfactorily 
than elsewhere. From its nature and position, it is 
manifest that it must have been one of the earliest 
abodes of the human race ; and we appear to have 
some reason to think that here, as in so ninny 
other parts of the world, its first occupants were 
an inferior race, who were invaded and overcome 
by a more highly endowed portion of our species. 

In tho forests and dales of the Vindhya moun- 
tains, in tho great forest district stretching from 
Bahar in HindAstAn into the Deckan, and along its 
eastern coast, aro still to be met tribes differing 
essentially from tho more cultivated inhabitants of 
India, 'lliey are known by various names. In 
tho west of Bengal and Bahar they are called CAls, 
in the great forest and in the part of the Vindhya 
mountains adjoining it, they are named Gondu ; 
thence westwards in that chain, Bhecls; and towards 
GfizerAt, Coolies. In the southern woods of the 
Deckan they hro known by the name of Colarees, 
and a general namo for them is Paiias, that is, 
Mountaineers. They are of small but active forms, 
and dark complexion, with something of the negro 
in their features. They go nearly nakedf are armed 
with bows and spears, and plunder whe^ver they 
can. They have a superstition of their thouglt 
they worship one or two of the Hindoo gods. Spi- 
rituous liquors are sought by tl^m with avidity ; 
they eat the flesh of oxen and of animals that have 
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4ied a natural death. They are objects of horror 
|uid detestation to the genuine Hindoos •. 

A very different race meets the view in Hin- 
jddstAn, and along the coasts of the Deckan. These 
are tall and slight, with handsome oval counte- 
nances, long eyes and eyebrows, dark, smooth, 
Dank lair, an olive skin, but in the cooler regions, 
ind when not much exposed to the weather, even 
^ir, like that of more northern nations. In a 
prord, every thing tends to show their connexion 
ir^th the Persians, and to prove them to be a por- 
iion of the Caucasian or J^hetiaii, thence named 
the ndo- German family. Their language, the an- 
cient Sanscrit, and its modem dialects, is clcai'ly 
ikin to the l(^nd or ancient Persian, the Greek, 
he Latin, the German, and many other western 
Kingues, while the Tamul, the Telinga, and the 
)thor dialects of the Dcckan, are as clearly of a totally 
lifferent family. The more general opinion is, that 
his superior race came with the Persians from a 
lomraon country, the high lands of Central Asia, 
md migrated into India where they subdued the 
ibonginal tribes, and reduced them to a servile 
condition. For a lung time the Yindliya chain 
termed their southern limit ; but at length they 
Invaded the Deckan also, and spread their religion 
ami institutions over it. • They also sent colonies 
rto the isle of Ceylon, and gmdually diffused them 
[over the isles Of the Indian Archipolago ®. There is 
I also reason to suspect that Hindoo colonists settled 
ion the coast of Africa, and thence proceeding down 
!tho Nile, gave to Egypt those institutions so similar 
to those of India. But this, as will easily bo seen, 
must have occurred at a time long prior to the 
commencement of history. 

The religion and th(' political institutions of a 
people always most justly utti'act the principal at- 
tention of the inquirer. The Hindoo religion, as it 
is now and has been since the commcnceiiient of 
history, is one of tho most intricate and degrading 
systems of polytheism and idolatry that can bo 
conceived ; yet, like every other system, it seems 
to have been in its origin puro and simple, and 
gradually to have been corrupted. This appears 
from tho examination of the Hindoo literature, for 
tills people seem alwajs to have possessed tho art 
of writing, and their books claim an ago beyond 
th.at of tho literature of almost any other people. 

At the head of tho literature of the Hindoos 
stand tho four (or rather three) Vedas, each of 
which contains h^mms and pr.a,>ers, moral precepts, 
and theological arguments. From tho directions 
which they contain respecting tho calendar, it is 
inferred that the lowest date which can be assigned 
for their reduction to their present form is tho 
•fourteenth cimtury before tho birth of Christ. The 
religious system which these venerable monuments 
present, is that of a pure monotheism, joined with 
tho^orship of beings superior to man, presiding 
over tho elements, the stars and planets. Per- 
sonified virtues and powers likewise appear in them, 
but not pnnninently. Their general principle is, 

^ Tliere is every reason to suppose that our gypsies were 
originally Dheels. These last are smiths and horsedealers, 
thieves, Juggles, and dancers ; and they are passionately 
fond of gold and silver. In Al these {Mints they correspond 
with the gypffet, whose Indian origin is historically certain ; 
but the gypsAs are remarkable for sobriety. 

0 It is prob.ibic that the Mysoreans, and the other civilized 
Inbaiytants of the Dec^sn, am descendants of the abdriyhnet. 
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that every tiling, “the substauce as well as t^ 
form of idl created beings, was derived from tho 
vtUl of the self-existing Cause.’* 

The next authority is tlio C.ode or Institutes of 
Manu, of which wo shall presently say more, whose 
date is the ninth century before our ora. I n this 
there is an account of creation, in which the Su- 
preme Being produced a mundane egg, whence all 
thiii^, the deities included, arose mediately or im- 
mediately. This creation, however, only endures 
for a limited period, when all will be reduced to 
nothing, Brahma, its 8up{)ort, being absorbed in 
the divine essence. Tho inferior deities iianiod in 
it are Iiidra, air ; Agni, fire ; Varuna, water ; 
Pritliivi, earth ; Surya, sun ; Chandi'a, moon ; and 
some gods of tho planets; Dlierma, justice, and 
other personifications. 

Tho two great epic poems, the Ramayuna and 
the MahAbhirata, with the numerous Piiranns, as 
they are named, come next in order, and present 
tho copious and vainegatcd system of popular be- 
lief and mythology which is known to have pre- 
vailed for more than 2000 years in Indio. In tliis 
system tho Deity is resolved into tlireo persons 
(the TriniArti, t. Three Forms), according to his 
throe p;n'at acts of creation, preservation, and do- 
structiun, named Brahma, ViHhnoo, and Seova, to 
each of which is joined afemalo principle to denote 
bis active power. These aro Seraswati, Lakshmi, 
and Parvati. This lost, tlio power of Seeva, is 
also named Deva, Bhavaiii, and Durgo. Besido 
these deities and those above named, wo meet 
Pavani, wind ; Cuvero, wealth ; Cania, love ; Car- 
tikeia, war; Yaniu, tho judge of the dead; and 
Ganesa, who presides over entrances and oom- 
inencenients. Those, too, have their wives and at- 
tendants, and the whole number of tho denizens of 
the Hindoo Olympus, gods, genii, celestial singers 
and dancers, and otheins, is said to exceed three 
hundred millions. Each of the great deities has a 
heaven, or celestial abode of his own ; those of 
Sceva and of Indra aru tlie most renowned, and 
are luxuriantly described in Hindoo poetry. 

Unliko tho gods of Greece, tho doitie49 of India 
aro often represented as strange or hideous in 
form. Ganesa has tho head of an elephant ; Seova 
has a nccklaco of skulls, so also has his wife, whoso 
form is still more direful than his own. A multi- 
tude of heads or arms is given to a deity to denote 
his wisdom or power ; for we may notice that all 
these deformities have arisen from art following 
too closely tho language of poetry and devotion. 

The Hindoos are dividotl into two great sects, 
tho adorers of Vishnoo and of Seova. Tho latter 
are by far the most numei*ou8, but tho literature of 
India bclonjp chiefly to tho former. Tho ten 
Avatara or incarnations of Vishnoo, in which ho 
took flesh for tho good of mankind, form an im- 
portant part of the religious legends of tho pricst- 
liood. The subject of tho great ejiic jK>ein, tho 
Rainavuna, is his conquest, in the form of a king 
named Rama, of tho Deckan and Ceylon. A moro 
celebrated, if possible, appearance of Vishnoo 
(though not one of the ten Avatars), was that in 
which he was a king’s son, like Cyrus^ brought up 
by a herdsman under the name of Crishna to con- 
ceal him from a tjTant that sought his life. Ho 
afterwards overcame and slew tlio tyrant, and in 
the great poem, tho MahAbhArata, wliicli celebrates 
the w.-iw of the kindred families of tho Pandus and 
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%c CuruH, we find Chrishna the ally of the former. 
His youthful adventures among the GApw,orrailk- 
maiils, are the theme of poetry, and Chrishna is 
the favourite deity of the women of India. i 

To enumerate the absurd legends, to describe 
the numerous ceremonies, the painful and disgust- 
ing penances of the Hindoo religion, is not possible 
in our limits. When we take a view of them, and 
more especially recollect, that it is a fixed point 
with every sect that faith in their god supersedes 
all religion and morality, we might expect to find 
the Hindoo character devoid of every estimable 
quality. But such is by no means the case ; the 
principles of morality are too deeply seated in the 
human heart, and too essential to the well-being of 
society to allow them to become extinct, and the 
religious books of India are too full of its precepts 
to lot them fall into oblivion. Accordingly, the 
most candid observers of the Hindoo character 
speak favourably of it, and, lascivious as aro many 
of the legends and ceremonies of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, the chastity and domestic virtues of the 
ilindoo women are far above the general standard 
in some Christian countries. 

Like every other people, the Hindoos have a firm 
belief in a future state of existence. Their great 
doctrine on this heail is that of the transmigration 
of souls, according to which, the soul after quitting 
its present abode, will animate another body, either 
that of a man nr an inferior animal, and as the 
kind of body depends on a inan^s conduct in this 
life, this doctrine, ns far as it is not aficctcd by 
that of faith, is not without moral effect. They 
also hold that in the intervals of being on earth, 
the soul is, according to its merits, for thousiinds 
of years, happy iii one of the numerous heavens, or 
tonneiitod in one of the nmriy hells of their creed. 

The system of religion here faintly sketched, is 
the prevalent, alnK)St the only one pi^ofessod by the 
moilern Hltuloos, It is named Braminism from 
the Bramins, who are its teachers. But five, or 
even ten centuries before our era, a great reforma- 
tion of it was ertbeted by a iiei’sen named Buddha, 
who rejecting the Vedas and Puranas, and the dis- 
tinction of castes, taught that all men arc brethren 
and e(]ual ; that futuro happiness, which consisted 
in absorption in the divinity, was to be obtained by 
the practice of virtue, by contemplation, and by 
mortification of the senses. The Buddhist, too, 
was on no account to deprive even the smallest in- 
sect of existence. The sect long flourished in India, 
but at length the Biamins, aided by the teinp»»ral 
power, succcedcil in 8U|>pre8sing it by pt'rsecution. 
Its votaries had already carried it into all the 
coimtrios north and cast of India, and it is com- 
putt‘(I that nearly two-thirds of the people of Asia 
profe.'^s it. Certainly no other religion can vie with 
it in extent of sway. One of the most curious cir- 
cumstances in Biuldliihm is its astonishing agree- 
ment with the Church of Home in rites, ceremonies, 
and institutiens. Like it, for example, it has mo- 
nasteries of both sexes, with injunctions of celibacy. 
The rt'semblanco is so strong, that the early Catho- 
lic missionaries regarded it as n device of the 
devil to turn men from the truth. 

There is still in India a sect named the Jains, 
who agree in some points with tho Buddhists, and 
like them reject Bmininism. But they art' not 
numerous, ami the Bramins have long simcc lost 
I tho power to persecute. 


A contemplative people, as the Hindoos arc, 
must early have turned their thoughts to tho sub- ! 
jects denominated metaphysical. We accordingly I 
find that all the theories on that subject, formed 
by the Greeks or by the moderns, were already 
familiar to the sages of India. Thus the system 
devised by the excellent Bishop Berkeley, and 
developed and explained by him with so much 
ingenuity and elegance, was known in India cen- 
turies before our era. So also was the atomistic 1 
theory, on which Epicurus founded his philosopl^',^ 
long familiar to the Hindoos. 

In astronomy the Hindoos had advancea far be- i 
fore the Greeks. They were acquainted with the j 
precession of tho equinoxes, they knew the causes 
of eclipses, and had constructed tables by which 1 
they might bo accurately calculated. Some of their j 
sages bad discovered tho diurnal revolution of the 
earth on its axis, and had even with tolerable ac- 
curacy calculated its diameter. A passage in tho ! 
Vedas asserts that tho pole-star changes its position, 
the constellations aro named in the epic poems, and 
tho fixed stars are spoken of as bodies of great 
magnitude, which shone by their own native light. 

In geometry the Hindoos had made discoveries, 
which were not made in Europe till modem times. 
Svich were tlio mode of Expressing the area of a 
triangle in terms of its sides, and thjt of expressing 
the proportion of the radius to the diameter of a 
circle. In arithmetic, they are entitled to the fame 
of the invention of the decimal system of nota- 
tion. But, in algebra, the merits of tho Hindoos 
are still higher, and discoveries not made in Europe 
till the lost century wore familiar in India for 
centuries before. This, however, is the latest of 
their sciences, and the works which treat of it have 
all been written since tbo commencement of our 
era. Finally, the Hindoos were versed in trigo- 
nometry, in which they went far before the Greeks, 
and Were acquainted with theorems not discovered 
in Europe till tlie sixteenth century. 

All the subtleties of logic, and the refinements of 
grammar, are to be met with in Sanscrit works on 
these subjects. In the copious poetic literature of 
India, the niceties and varieties of metro aro as 
numerous as in that of ancient Greece. The San- 
scrit language is, for copiousness, beauty, flexibility, 
and nicety of structure, almost without a rival, m 
the opinion of those most competent to form a 
judgment on the subject. 

The wonderful excavated temples of Ellora, 
Salsette, and Elephantina, and the Pagodas^ on 
tho Coromandel coast, prove that in architectural 
skill, and in the art of sculpture, the ancient Hin- 
I doos far exceeded the Egyptians. That in the 
most remote ages the Hindoos understood the art 
of ship-building, and made distant voyages, is 
proved by their colonics. There is also in tho-^ 
ancient Code of Mann a law relating to the inte- 
rest of money, in which that lent on bottomry is 
particularly aioticed ; and this, wo may observe, 
could only take place among a people familiar with 
tho sea. 

For the political condition of ancient India, the 
groat authority is the Code of ManU|, We think, 
however, that those inquirers are wrong, who 

* Wc will describe tbe form of the Pagoda In the iiubse> 
quent part of our woik. The name it a corruption of the 
i^dutcrit Uhaiiagavate, holy bouse. 
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ippose this Code to be like that of Justinian, the 
dkIo Napoleon, or similar works — a s^'steiu of laws 
id regulations which were actually in force, and 
ted as the law of the land. We rather agree with 
lose who view in it an ideal system, like the Re- 
^blic and Laws of Cicero, in which the actual con- 
Btution and laws of the state are taken as a basis, 
md such additions made, as in the writer’s opinion 
Muld bring it nearer to pei*fecti<in. On this prin- 
and we believe on no other, can we account 
m the extravagant privileges and powers given in 
R to the Bramins, and the intolerable precepts 
Lid down in it for the regulations of their lives, 
^vileges, and powers which they never possessed, 

K d precepts which they could only partially have 
eyed. 

' The great feature of tho Laws of Manu is the 
jUvision of the people into ea$tci * like those that 
prevailed iu ancient Egypt. These wero four in 
lumber, viz. the Bramins, tho Cshatrijjas, tho 
iTais; as, and the Sudras, the first of which, it is said, 
[irocccdcd from the mouth, the second from tho 
irni, the third from tho thigh, and the fourth from 
he foot of Brahma. 

The Bramins were not, as is generally, but per- 
inps erroneously stated, sacerdotal caste, for wc 
lowhcrc rca<l of their conducting public worship, 
iko the priesft of Juduca or Egypt. They seem 
...■atlier to have been “ an order of men who fol- 

1 ^1o\>ed a course of religious study and practice 
during the first half of tboir lives, and spent tho 
other in a condition of self-denial and mendicity 
Tliey \\ere, in fact, a people of philosophers, w'ho 
wort' to bo the instructois of the other classes in 
their public and private duties ; for, tlmugh the 
next t«o classes might read the Vedas, the Bramin 
alone was to expound them. The king was to have 
a Hrainm for bis counsellor, and justice was to bo 
administered by Bramins ; but tho Bramin was to 
shun .all worldly honour, and not to seek to accu- 
mulate wealth. A Bramin was to spend the first 
(luartor of his life ns a student, rendering every, 
e\en tho most menial, soiwico to his master, and ho 
was to sujiport himself by begging from door to 
door. In the next quarter he was to marry and 
live with his wifo and family, discharging the 
duties of his order, of which tho jirincipal was 
t('acliing. When this was concluded, ho was to 
j hecomc an anchorite, retiring to the woods, clad 
; with bark or the skin of an antelope, letting bis 
hair and nails grow, sleeping on the ground, ex- 
fioscd to the rain and sun, ** without fire, without a 
, nmiision, wholly silent, feeding on roots and fruit.” 

' riic last stage relieves tho Bramin from much of 
i this austerity. He returns to tlio woidd, dresses 
1 nearly as the ordinary Bramin, is released from ail 
, ccj^monies and external forms. His only business 
i is Contemplation, till at last he quits the body **as 
I a bird leaves tho branch of a tree at its pleasure.” 
i Such is a sketch of a part of what^e may term 
I the uh'al of the life of a Bramin ; for, though indt- 
j >iduals might and did reduce it to practice, such 
J could never have been done by all the members of 
j a numerous society. 

I .t* 

j ^ Thli, liKe no many other words relating to India, haa 
! come to us from the i’ortugueac. In their language, and in 
I that of Spam, catta is race, kind, or quality; but we know 
! iiotSU origin. • 
j • WUson, note on Mill, i. p. 191. • 


The Cshatriyas wero Uio military caste ; th^ 
royal dignity belon^d to them, and all places of 
rank and command; for the Bramins only ex- 
pounded the laws, and took no part in the exeoti- 
tive government. The Cshatriya was to defend 
the people, to give alms, read tho Vedas, and sacri- 
fice, and ho was to shun sensual gratifications. 

The Vaisya was to cultivate tho land, keep cattle, 
follow trade, and lend money on interest. Ho too 
was to give alms, sacrifice, and read tho Vedas. 

The lot of the Sudra was tho most unfavourable. 
Ho was to be tho servant of all, but his exact sta- 
tion can hardly bo ascertained. In some resets 
he resembled tlie Spai'tan helot ; but though in 
the Code he is treated with the utmost contempt, 
and as if ho w'cre not of tho same species with the 
higher classes, yet Hindoo nature was always too 
gentle to allow of such being the practice, and tho 
lot of the Sudra was never so hard as that of tho 
helot or of tho middlo-age Bei*f. 

Tho men of the fii*st three classes might marry 
into tho classes beneath them, but this was not 
permitted to tho women. If a Bramin woman 
married a Sudra, their son was a Chandala, tho 
low'est of mortals, and if he united himself with a 
woman of tho higher clasaos, their progeny, says 
tho law, ** is more foul than their begetter.” 1 1 is 
from these marriages that many of tho numerous 
siib-divisions of casto have boon derived. 

A name by which tho three higher castos ore 
distinguished, is that of tho tirice-Utrn, A Bramin 
in his fifteenth, a Cshatriya in his twcntv-socond, a 
Vnisya in his twenty-fourth year was solemnly girt 
with a band or tliread, the first of cotton, the 
second of cnjtot-gi’ass, tbo last of w’ool, which went 
over tho left shoulder and across tho breast. This 
was regarded us a second birth ; tho Sudra who 
was not admitted to this honour was only a once- 
born. 

Tho government in India was absolute monarchy. 
The king and all his officers were of tho Cshatriya 
caste. It would amiear that tho monarch was at 
liberty to choose bis successor among bis sons. 
Great monarebics seem to have been unknown ; 
though occasionally an able and warlike princo 
may have made several minor states acknowledgo 
his supremacy. 

Tbo revenue, as in the case of all ancient mo- 
narchies, arose ebiefiy from a share in tbo produce 
of the land. In the ease of grain, this varied from 
a twelfth to a sixth, according to tho quality of tho 
soil ; it might, if necesHary, bo raised to a fourth. 
Tho king bad also a sixth of tho produce of trees, 
of honey, and other natural productions, and of 
manufactures. There were also duties on mer- 
chandise, licences for carrying on trades, etc. 

The country was partitioned intf> civil and mili- 
tary divisions. There were lords of one, ten, a 
hundred, and a thousand villages, and over these 
were officers of high rank, whose duty it was to 
inspect them, and coirect any abuses they might 
commit. The military divisions did not coincide 
with the civil ones ; in each was a body of troops 
under an approved officer. It is probable that 
some part of tho revenue of the district was 
assigned for the pay of tho officer and his 
troops. 

It is probable that the village-system, which is of 
so much importance in modem India, is coeval with 
the formation of the state ; but os it is not spoken 
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I ^ in ilto Laws of Manu, we will def«r our notice 
I of it. 

The preceding very imperfect sketch is intended 
to give some idea of the condition of India in the 
ages previous to the time when the expedition of 
Alexander the Great first brought Europeans into 
that country, and excited a curiosity about its 
learning, its laws, and its institutions. Even at 
that time, wo find, by comparing the accounts of 
the Greeks with tho early Ilindoo authorities, that 
there was a decline, especially in religion; iilolatry, 
and tho abominations connected with it, had spreail 
over the land, and the Sutte^g or practice of women 
burning themselves with tho bodies of their hus- 
bamls, which is not even alUidcd to in the Laws of 

I Mariu, or tho epic jiocins, had come into une. It 
appears also that tho monastic orders, a sure mark 
I of the corruption of religion, existed then in India. 


CHAPTER III. 

EarllcMt notice of India — Alexander the Great — Grteco- 
IJactrlan Kingdom— Vicramadltya—The Khalifat— fiiva- 
ilon of India - Deelliic of the Khalifat— Sebuktegin — 
Mahmftd of Ghuznl—Hii Invaalona of India— Temple of 
Bdmnftt— Character of MaliiiiQd— End of his Dynasty. 

India has no history of its own j our first know- 
ledge of it, as of so inanv other countries, is de- 
rived from tho Greeks. JlcrodotuH, when describ- 
ing tho extent of the Persian empire under D.irius J., 
names India as one of the provinces ; but tins was 
only tho part of it about the Indus, ami as the in- 
habitants of a strip of country under the Parapa- 
misus mountains to the west ol that river is saiil to 
have been possessed by Indians, it is doubtful if 
tho dominion of the Persian monarch extended into 
tho Punjab. When Alexander the Great had 
overthrown tho Peivinn cin|iir<', his lust of com[uest 
led him to India. Ho took tho route trodden by 
all the invadei’s of that country, namely, along tho 
valley of the river C'abul, crossed the Indus at pni- 
hahly tho modern Attock, and comiuered the I’un- 
i&b as far as the Ueyeh, and hut for the mutiny of 
his troops, »liieh forced him to return, he might 
huM’ I'eaclu'd the Ganges. As ho pi'obahlv pro- 
posed to rcvinit Indi.a, he took care to ostahrish an 
interest there h) exten.lmg tho dominions of the 
two rajas Ta\des ami I’oriis, the first of whom had 
been ids ally, and the second his most powei-ful 
opponent. Ills death, howevtr, and the confusion 
into a Inch Ins empire foil, ended all plans for the 
subjugation of India. '1 he princes ul the Macedoui.an 
empire which estal.lished iUelf m Hactria litdd the 
vale of the Ciiliul, and extended their claims over 
India; and Meiiander, one of these princes, marched 
hito that ooimlry as far as the Jumn.a. Hut there 
was a poaerful iiatiio empire, named by the Greeks 
tliat of the Prnsii, whose capital, named Pahhothra, 
lay at tho coutlueiice of the (Janges and the .S\n ; 
and tho Syrian kings, Seleueus and Antiochus| 
formed alliances nitli the soven-igns of this empire 
against the Ikactriaii mon.ireli, whose dominion was 
tinalli oM'rfurncd h\ the hordes of tho north, k is 
to the eircunistanee of thus nlliaiioo th.-xt we are 
ehictly indebted for our knowledge of India at that 


time, for Megastheiies, the ambassador of Seleucus, 
resided for many years at the court of Palibothra *. 

The history of India henceforth becomes very 
obscure. We collect from the Hindoo books, and 
from inscriptions, that the tribes that possessed 
Bactria used to make inroads into tho Punj4b, and 
that the religious feuds, which ended in the over- 
throw of Buddhism, raged during this period ; but 
still all accounts concur in representing the country 
as being in a very flourishing state. The court«o(, 
tho princes, whose name was Vicramaditya, who 
reigned at A) ddha, i. e. Oude, and who extended 
their dominion to the Deckan, was famed for mag- 
nificence, and fur the jiatronage of genius and 
science. It was at the court of the first prince of 
this name, a few years beforo our era, that Calid&sa, 
the author of the beautiful drama, Sacontala, flou- 
rished. Foreign trade was carried on extensively 
during this time, and tho products of India wero 
diffused over the Persian, tho Roman, and other 
empires ; but darkness broods ovef tho internal 
history. 

While India was thus in repose, the prophet of 
the Arabs appeared. The inhabitants of the desert, 
animated by enthusiasm, fell on the efleto and 
feeblo empires of Rome and Persia, and every 
where victory followed their bannep. Their em- 
pire speedily extended from tho Khro to the Oxus. 
The Khalifehs, or successors of the propliet, had 
finally fixed their abode at Bagdad on the Tigris ; 
their dominion extended into Cabul, and hut for 
the decay of enthusiasm, the feuds that broke out, 
and the inertness and degeneracy always conse- 
quent on long-established rule in the East, the con- 
quest of a large part of India might have been 
achieved. 

India was, in fact, invaded by the troops of tlie 
Klinlifehs. In the reign of the Klmlifeh Walid 1. 
an Arab ship was seized at a placed named Dewal, 
in Sind. Application was made to Duhir, the 
rajah of that countrs, for restitution, hut he replied 
that Dewal was not under his autliorify. TTic 
governor of Basra, for the Khalifeh, would not he 
satisfied with this reply, and ho despatched from 
Shimz, under the command of his nephew, named | 
Mohammed CAsiin (a youth of only twenty years of i 
age), a force of 6000 men to invade the territory of ! 
tho Hindoo prince (711). Cdsim led his little army i 
in safety through the desert of Mecrdn, which, un- 
diT tho name of Gedrosia, had so nearly proved 
fatal to Alexander the Great. Ho appeared before 
Dewal, which ho reduced, and thence advancing 
crossed tho Indus to Merun (now Hjderabad), 
whence ho proceeded, apparently northwards, to ; 
Aldr, tho then capital of Sind, hut of which tlic ' 
ruins only now remain. His force had hj this 
lime been augmented by a body of 2000 honic fqom 
Pema ; hut tho lajah was awaiting him with an 
army of 50,000 men. CAsiin seeing tho great dis- 
parity of nuniiicrs, prudently resolved to act on tlie 

> The prinre with whom Sclciicus was allied ii called 
Sandracottus. Sir W. Jones was struck with its resemblance 
to Ch.iiHlraguptas, i. t. Moon-protected, a celebrated name 
in Hindoo story. Tho historytof the two, who were both 
usuriH-rs. in fact, coincides, and thus the fijit point in 
Iii<li.-in chronolo^ty was obtained, ralibothra is the Sanscrit j 
Fat.nliputra, whose rulni are near the modern Patna The 
n.mie which Mcg.isthenes gives the Sbn is Emnnoboos, a 
(•r.cciscd loiin of its bansirit name llirSnyavabas, S. e. . 
(•o d antU'd • j 
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defensive, and, choosing a strong position, awaited 
the attack of the Indians. Fortune favoured him ; 
a fire-ball, flung from the Arab line, struck the 
elephant on which the rajah rode, which, in its 
terror, rushed from the field, and plunged with ite 
rider into the adjoining river. An event of this 
nature, as we shall frequently see in our subsequent 
narrative, is decisive of a battle in India ; and 
though D4hir mounted a horse, and made every 
effort to rally his troops, the fortune of the day 
•was not to be restored, and he had only the conso- 
lation of falling bravely in the midst of the enemy’s 
cavalry. II is widow defended the town when a^ 
sailed with a courage worthy of her late lord, until 
the supply of provisions was exhausted. She then 
proposed to tne garrison to devote themselves to 
death, after the manner of India. They complied 
with her wishes ; piles were kindled, in the flames 
of which the women and children voluntarily 
perished ; the soldiers then, having bathed and 
dovoto<l themselves, opened the gates, rushed forth 
sword in hand, and soon fell beneath the weapons 
of the Mosleins. Casim gave the Indians one more 
great <lefeat, and thus reduced the whole dominions 
of nijah DAhir, which seem to have included Mul- 
tiin, the southern extr^tnity of the PuniAb. 

It w'as always the custom of the Moslems to 
grant religieus toleration to any people who had 
submitted to their arms. In the present case tho 
rule w’as to be observed as usual ; but in the towns 
which had been taken by storm, the Hindoo tem- 
ples had been rased, and tho endowments of tho 
Bramins sei/sed to the use of tho state ; and to re- 
store the revenues, and rebuild the temples, scorned 
to tho scrupulous mind of CAsim somewhat more 
than mere toleration, lie referred tho matter to 
tho Khali feh, whose reply was, that those who had 
submitted were entitled to the privileges of sub- 
jects ; they should therefore bo allowed to rebuild 
their templos, and celebrate their worship ; the 
lands and money of tho Bramins should be re- 
stored, and tho three per cent, on tho revenues 
which they had hitherto enjoyed should be con- 
tinued to them. 

Among tho prisoners who had fallen into tho 
hands of CAsini were two daughters of the late 
rajah. Hindoo beabty had always been highly 
j prized by the Arabs, and that of these maidens 
was Kucli, as made them appear worthy of being 
I presented to the Commander of the Faitnful. They 
j were accordingly transmitted to Damascus (then 
: the seat of the Khalifat), but when they wei*e 
j brought into tho presence of Walid the elder prin- 
j cess burst into tears, and declared that she was 
I unworthy of his regards, as she ha<l been dis- 
! honoured by CAsim. The Khalifeh, filled with 
I rage, issued orders for CAsim to bo sent to him, 
sawed up in a raw hide. The orders were obeyed, 
and when the Hindoo princess beheld his body she 
cried out, exultingly, that CAsim was innocent, but 
that she had thus avenged the deaAi of her father, 
and the ruin of her family. 

The conquests of CAsim in India were retained 
for a space of about thirty-five years, when the 
Hindoos ^so agains^ the Moslems, and expelled 
them ; ^tj^moro than two centuries elapsed before 
they reappeared in India. 

The Khalifat shared the fate of all Eastern 
empires ; its p^ces, degenerated and successful 
rebels, established independent states. The house 


of Ommiyah, which, by the murder of Ally,'^ho 
son-in-law, and fourth successor of the Prophet, 
had obtained the imperial dignity, rtdgned at 
Damascus over tho East and the West, during a 
space of ninety years, when the standard of revolt 
was raised against them in KhorasAn (the northern ; 
province of Persia), in favour of the descendants of 
Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle. The latter proved 
victorious, but they were unable to reduce the 
western portion of the empire, which thus remained 
divided. Bagdad, which they built on the banks 
of the Tigris, became the capital of the Abbasside 
Khaiifehs. The names of Harfin-er-rashSd, and of 
his son AlmamAn, give lustre to this line ; but 
after tho death of tlie latter, the Khaiifehs sank into 
iudolonco and sloth, and fortunate adventurers made 
themselves independent, especially in the eastern 
parts of tho empire, where tho population was 
chiefly Turkish, and of a warlike and predatory 
character. One of the most celebrated of these 
lines was that named the Samanee, who came ftrom 
beyond the Oxus, and during a period of 120 years 
held the eastern part of I’ersia. Tho fifth of these 
princes had a slave named Alptepin, whom, being 
a man of ability, he gradually raised, till he made 
him governor of tho province of KhorasAn. On 
tho death of the prince, the chiefs consulted as to 
which of his sons should bo his successor, and 
Alptogin having happened to give his vote against 
him who proved tho successful candidate, ho was 
deprived of his government, and his life was in 
danger. Followed by a trusty band of dependents, 
he retired into tho mountains of the present Afgha- 
nistan, and fixed his abode at Ghuzni, whence ho 
could defy tho efforts of his enemies. Ho here 
reigned over the adjoining country during fourteen 
years. He gave his only daughter in marriage to 
Sebnktogin, a Turkish slave, whom ho had raised 
as ho had been raised himself by the Samanoe 
prince, and appointed him his successor. 

As tho dominions of Sobuktegin extended along 
tho valley through which the river CAbul runs to 
its junction with the Indus, tho adjacent Hindoo 
districts had been subject to the incuraions of his 
rudo and warlike subjects. JypAI, the rajah of 
Lahore, therefore, thinking the present a favourable 
occasion, resolved to become the assailant in turn, 
and he led an army to the opening of the CAbul 
valley, beyond PGshawer. The two armies met at 
this place, but ere they could engage there camo 
on a violent tempest, which so disheartened tho 
Hindoos, that the rajah found it expedient to pro- 
pose an accommodation. Sebuktogiii was at first 
unwilling to treat, but he finally aj^rced, on receiv- 
ing fifty elephants, and the promise of a largo sura 
of money, to allow tin; rajah to retire unmolested. 

Messengers arrived soon after at Lahore to de- 
mand and receive tho money that had been pro- 
mised ; but the rajah cast them into prison, and, 
having formed alliances witli some of the powerful 
rajahs of HindfistAn, ho advanced with a force, it 
is said, of 100,000 horse, and a far larger number 
of footmen, towards tho valley of the CAbul. Sebuk- 
tegin, though his troops were far inferior in num- 
ber, relying on their superior discipline, strength, 
and courage, hesitated not to give battle, and by a 
succession of well-directed charges of cavalry, he 
gained a decisive victory. The Hindoos were driven 
to the Indus witli protligious slaughter, and tho 
riches of their camp became the prey of the victor. 
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Tlfe whole country to the Indus submitted to 
Sebuktcgin, who retired, leaving a governor with 
10,000 men in P^sh&wcr to maintain his dominion 
over these provinces. 

Sebuktegin soon after led his forces over the 
Oxus to aid the Saraanee prince against the hordes 
of the eastern Tartars. His services were rewarded 
by his being confirmed in his own government, and 
that of Khorasdn being conferred on his son Mah- 
mud. He died on his way back to Ghuzni. 

Mahmdd, who was in his thirtieth year, and who 
had been trained up to arms from his earliest 
youth, happened to be away at his government 
when the death of liis father occurred. His younger 
brother Ismael, therefore, having possessed him- 
self of the treasure accumulated at Ghuzni, and 
thus being able to secure the support of the chiefs 
and the army, resolved to contest the empire. 
Mahmdd, having tried the way of accommodation 
in vain, a battle ensued, in which Ismael was de- 
feated and captured. He remained a prisoner for 
life, but was treated with every indulgence that 
could be bestowed upon him with safety. 

By taken advantage of the fallen state of the 
Khalifat and the decline of the power of the 
Samance, Mahmiid speedily rendered himself inde- 
pendent, and having received the investiture of 
Kliorasan from the Khalifeh, ho assumed the title of 
SultAn, being the first Moslem prince that boro it 
(999). 

Muhrafid was brave, prudent, and energetic ; ho 
posstissed military skill, he was animated with a 
passion for glory, ho was zealous for Isliim, and he 
was covetous of wealth ; rest, therefore, was alien 
from his nature and his position. Con<]uests might 
easily, no doubt, have been made in the west, and 
his dominion, possibly, be extended to the Mediter- 
ranean, but India held out far greater inducements 
to the Sultdn of Ghuzni. Accordingly, in the fourth 
year of his reign (lOOl), lie led a force along the 
vale of the C&bul, and near P^shiwer he encoun- 
tered the troops of Jyp&l of Loliore. The rajah 
was defeated and made a prisoner, and the victor, 
traversing the whole of the Punjab, passed the 
Garrah, aud stormed and plundered the city of 
Butiuda. He retuimed with the booty to Gliuzui, 
having released Jyp&l and the other Hindoo pri- 
soners fur a ransom and the promise of tribute. 
The rajah, on his return to Lahore, disgusted with 
a life in which lie had endured so many disastci-s, or 
moved by superstition, transferred his dominions 
to his son Anungplil, and, mounting a funeral pile, 
set fire to it with his own hands and expired in the 
flames. 

Mahmfid again crossed the Indus to punish a 
rajah who had refused to pay his portion of the 
tribute imposed on JypAl. His third expedition 
(1004) was undertaken to punish the Afghan chief 
of MulUu, AbA-’l-Futteh-L6di, who, though a Mos- 
lem, had rebelled and formed an alliance with 
Anungp&l of Laliore. The troops of Annngp&l en- 
countered those of Mahmhd near I'esh&wer, and 
the rajah was defeated and obliged to seek refuge 
in Cashmtr. MahmAd then advanced and laid 
siege to MulUn. At the end of seven days the 
proffered submission of the chief was accepted ; 
for tidings had reached the SultAn of the invasion 
of his northern dominions by the Tartars. Leav- 
ing, therefore, the charge of the affairs of India to 
Sewuk-pAl, a converted Hindoo, he returned with 


all speed to Ghuzni. A battle fought near Balkh, 
in which MahmAd employed 600 Indian elephants 
to great advantage, ended in a signal victory on 
his part, and the vanquished foe hastened to re- 
cross the Oxus. The approach of winter prevented 
MahmAd from passing that river and following up 
his success. 

Being now at leisure, he resolved to take ven- 
geance on Anung-p&l for his former unprovoked 
hostility, and ho assembled troops for a fourth^ 
descent into India (1008). Anung-pAl, aware of 
his danger, called on the rajahs of the sta'tes which 
had aided his father, representing to them the 
common danger, as, if lie were subdued, they would 
be attacked in their turn. His arguments proved 
effectual, and a larger army than had yet assem- 
bled advanced to P^shAwer. The sight of their 
numbers nearly daunted MahmAd, and he acted 
on the defensive. His camp was surrounded by 
the Hindoo troops, and the Guckaif, a mountain 
tribe, even forced their way through his intrench- 
ments, and committed great havoc among his 
cavalry. At length one of these accidents so fre- 
quent in Indian warfare gave him the victory. 
The elephant on which Anung^pal rode, taking 
flight, ran off the field ; ,tho Hindoos, thinking 
themselves deserted by their sovereign, gradually 
gave way ; the troops of Mahmud c pressed on, 
tho flight became general, and the slaughter, as 
usual, immenso. MahmAd entered the PunjAb, and 
hearing of the immenso wealth said to be con- 
tained in tho temple of Nagarcote, which stood on a 
hill at tho foot of the Himalaya mountains in the 
district between the UAvi and the Beyah rivers, ho 
resolved to become its possessor. As the garrison 
had been withdrawn for tho late battle, the priests 
offered no resistance, and the accumulated treasure 
of ages was conveyed to Ghuzni, where, during a 
festival of three days, the conqueror displayed it to 
tho view of his subjects. 

In the year 1010, MahmAd took MultAn and 
brought AbA-’l-Futteh to Ghuzni, wliere ho re- 
mained a prisoner for life. Tho following year he 
penetrated further into India tlian ho had yet done, 
for he took tho city of TanCsan, near the Jumna, 
plundered its wealthy temple, and brought an im- 
mense number of captives with him to Ghuzni. 

Two plundering expeditions to tho delicious vale 
of Cashmere succeeded, in tho latter of which the 
army suffered severely from the weather on its re- 
turn ; Mahmud then turned his arms northwards, 
and reduced the whole region between tho Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, after which he thought again of 
India and of plunder. 

In this his ninth expedition (1017) he resolved 
to penetrate to the sacred Ganges. With a force 
of 100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, ho set out from 
PAshawer, and keeping close to the foot of the 
mountains where the rivers of the Punjab are most 
easy to cross, he proceeded till ho had pa^od the 
Jumna. He tlrtju turned southwards, and led his 
troops under the walls of Canouj, a city described 
as abounding in wealth and magnificence, and 
whoso ruins at tho present day are said to cover 
an extent of ground equal to that ocoupied by 
London. The rajah, unprepared for rwistance, 
came forth, and surrendered himself anil family to 
the SultAn, by whom he was received to friendship 
and alliance, and his town was left uninjured. 
MahmAd then turned nortliward^ repusaed tUe 
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Juiniia, and took, plundered, and destroyed the 
city of Muttra, one of the principal seats of Hindoo 
devotion. Ho then returned to Ghuzni, laden with 
spoil, and followed by captives. 

Mahmtld returned to India for the tenth time 
( 1022) to the aid of the rajah of Canouj, who had 
been attacked by the rajah of Calinjer. But his 
ally had been cut off before ho arrived, and neither 
in this expedition, nor in one which he undertook 
the following year, was he able to exact vengeance 
, fl)r him. As JypH II., the rajah of Laliore, was 
so unwise as to oppose him, when on his way to 
the aid of Canouj, he deprived him of his do- 
minions, and annexed them to Ghuzni. This was 
the first permanent settlement of the Mohamme- 
dans to the east of the Indus, and led to their 
future dominion over India. 

In his twelfth and last expedition to India (1024), 
MahmOd, instead of directing, as before, his coui*8e 
eastwards, turned to the south. On a promontory 
of the peninsula of GdzerAt stood a temple named 
S6mn4t, dedicated to the god Sceva, and celebrated 
for its sanctity and its wealth. The intelligence of 
its treasures awoke the zeal of the pious sult&n, 
and he re8<dved to destroy this abode of idols. 
His army w’as nsscmbli^d at MultAn, and as the 
windy desert was to be crossed in order to reach 
(jiuzer.^t, ho collected 20,000 camels for bearing 
food and water, and directed his soldiers to furnish 
themselves as abundantly as they could with all 
thing.s necessary. Ho thi^ marched without loss 
over a apace of 300 miles oT a soil, presenting now 
tracts of mere sand, now of bare hard clay, and 
reached Ajinir, on the cast of the Ar.avalU hills, 
in safety. The rajah of this place, and his people, 
fled fixim the town, which Mahmud plundered, and 
then, proceeding along the plain on the west of the 
Aravalli mountains, ho at length entered GAzorat, 
and ajipcared before its capital, Anbahvara, whose 
rajab also Hed at his approach. Without making 
any <lelay, he pushed forwai’ds for Soinniit, the 
object of his wishes. He found the temple sur- 
rounded on three sides by the sea, and the isthmus 
on the land side strongly fortified. The garrison 
defended the works with that desperate valour, 
which the Hindoos have so often shown in the 
maintenance of fortified places. On the third day 
the adjoining rajahs appeared with a large force 
for the rescue of the temple, and Mahmud was 
obliged to suspend the siego to engage them. 
While the battle was raging most strongly, the 
rajah of Anhalw&ra arrived with his troops, and 
the Moslems began to give way. Malimfid threw 
himself on the earth, imploring the Divine aid, and 
then springing to horse, cheered liia troops and 
advanced ; hi.s men, aslinmcd to desert their prince, 
rushed forwai’ds ; tlie foe, yielding to the impetuo- 
8i|y of their charge, fled with the loss of 6000 men, 
and the garrison, now hopeless of relief, took to 
their boats, leaving the temple to its fate. 

Mahmfid, on entering the templl, was dazzled 
with its magniflcence. Fifty-six pillars, it is said, 
richly carved and adorned with precious stones, 
supported the roof ; and from a massive golden chain 
hung the lamp which gave light to the temple. As 
he advat^ed to destniy the idol the priests flung 
themselvA at his feet, offering an enormous ran- 
som if he would spare it. Mahmfid paused, his 
officers were preparing to advise him to accept it, 
when, crying tkm he would rather be remembered 


as the breaker than as the seller of idols, he rai^d 
his mace and struck the image. Othei's followed 
his example, and a largo quantity of diamonds and 
other precious stones which had been concealed 
w’ithin it, poured fortli to rewai'd Ills zeal and 
piety *. 

The ti'easures obtained by the sultan wore im- 
mense, and so delighted was ho with the climate of 
Gfizerdt, where he remained for some time, that 
ho had thoughts of resigning CAbul to his son, and 
making it his permanent residence. On reflection, 
however, he gave up this idea, and setting a Hin- 
doo prince over the country ho prepared to set 
out on his march homewards. Finding his army 
somewhat reduced in number, and learning that 
the rajahs of Ajmir and of AnhalwAra had col- 
lected a force to oppose him, ho did not deem it 
prudent to return by the route he had come. Ho 
resolved, therefore, to try a new one, along the 
sands eastwards of Sind. The hardships and suf- 
ferings which his troops encountered in this region, 
especially during throe dn>8 in which their guides 
led them astray, are not to ho described. Despair 
seizcMl on all, and many died raging mad ; when at 
last they reached a pool of water, they saw in it the 
direct hand of Providence. At length their hard- 
ships terminated, and they arrived once more at 
Multan, whence they returned to (ihuzni. But 
before the end of the year the unweai’ied Mahmild 
was again on the Indus, to cluustise the people of j 
its west hank, named Juts, who hud harassed his 
troops on their march from GfizerAt. They took 
refuge in the islets of the river, hut Mahnifid, who 
had provided himself with boats, pursued them to 
their retreats, and destroyed nearly the whole of 
them. 

Mahmfid rotimicd no more to India. The dis- 
tracted state of Persia no»v attracted his ambition, 
and in the three remaining years of his reign he 
succeeded in niaking himself master of nearly the 
whole of that country. Ho died at Ghuzni, on the 
29th of April, 1030, after an acti\e reign of lliirty- 
threo years. 

SultAn Mahmfid, of (ihuzni, is one of the most 
illustrious names in Urieiital history ; where vigour, 
justice, and generosity, are the qualities that most 
attract praise in a sovereign. For thr>iigh Mahmfid 
loved wealth, and was insati.ahle in the acipiisition 
of it, he dispensed it liberally in the rewarding of 
merit, and the advaneement of literature and 
science. He founded a university in his capital, 
liberally endowed, and furnished with a museiiin 
and an extensive library. It is to him that Persia 
is indebted for the preservation of her mythic and 
poetic annal, in the SliAh-nAinch of Ferdousi, to 
whom lie committed the task of cloth ing them in 
verso. Unfortunately, his illiberal treatment of 
the poet is a stain on liis memory. Mahinfid like- 
wise adoraed Ghuzni with piles of areliitccture, 
vying with those which he had admired at Uanouj 
and Muttra, and his nobles emulated each other in 

2 ThJ« ii the account given by FerUhta. ‘Wilson says that 
the earlier Mohammedan writers have none of these par- 
ticulars, and ho therefore doubts tho whole story. Sbinnat, 
ho says, was a mere Llnga or stone cylinder, niid not an 
imago. Mahmfid, It is said, carried away the gates of the 
temple, and set them up in his tomb at Obiizni ; whence, of 
late years, they, or their suctessors, have been lirought back 
to India— a measure, In the opinion of many, of no great 
wisdom. 
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{^lowing his example. His own tomb, and the 
niosk named the Celestial Bride, are the moat cele- 
brated of his buildings. 

After the death of Malimfid, his descendants oc- 
cupied the throne of Ghuzni for about a century 
and a half ; but they were almost continually en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Seljukian Turks, and 
other tribes on the north and east of their do- 
minions, and devoted but little of their attention to 
India. Lahore, however, continued to be the seat 
of their power in that country ; and the general of 
one of these princes, on ono occasion, led an anny 
over the Ganges (1008). The two last sovereigns 
of this house, when driven from Ghuzni by the 
Afgh&n chiefs of Ghdr®, fixed their abode in 
Lahore. The last of these inonarchs, Khusrd 
Malik, was overcome by the Ghorians in the year 
1 180, and the dynasty of Ghuzni terminated in his 
person. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IIouHo of Glidr— Shuhftb-ud-din — IHa conquests — Slave- 
kinds — Khfitb ud din — Shetns-ud-din Altuiiish — India 
invaded by the ModuU—Kuku-ud'dln— Sultana Hezia— 
Na»lr-ud-din— Anecdotes— Hulbun—Ky Kobfid— End of 
tho Dynasty. 

GuYAS-UD-uiN, who succeeded to the Ohorian do- 
minions in tho year 1167, swajed by that strong 
family affoction for which this house was distin- 
guished, associated in the government his brother 
Shuluih-ud-din, whoso military talents were con- 
siderable. It is jileasing to observe, that he never 
had reason to repent of his generosity. 

Tho views of ShuliAb-ud-din, a.H soon as the 
brothers had rest on the north and west of their 
dominions, were turned to India ; and his conquests 
there wore so extensive, that he may justly bo 
regarded as the true founder of tho Mohammedan 
empire in that country. In the year 1178 he com- 
menced his career of conquest by the capture of 
tho city of Och, on the edge of the Desert, near 
the confluence of the rivers of tho Punjdl) with 
tho Indus, Two years later ho invaded GdzerAt, 
but was defeated, and in his retreat he encountered 
toils and siitTerings similar to those experienced by 
SultAn Malimdd. He then turned his arms against 
Kliflsrvi Malik, the Ghuznivido prince of Lahore, 
and obliged him to give liis son as a liostage. Ho 
next overi*au Sind as far as the sea-coast. Again 
ho engaged in hostilities with KliiUrd of Lahore, 
who, having formed an alliance with tho Guckars, 
appeared now so formidable, that Shuhab-ud-din 
deemed it best to have recourse to stratagem. Pre- 
tending alarms on the side of Khorasan, he made 

K proposals of peace to KliiWd, sending him as a 
ledgo of Ills intentions his son, who was a 
ostage. KhdsrA, incautiously quittin^^ Lahore, 
advanced to meet him and Shulikb-ud-diii, placing 
himself at the head of a sti-ong boilv of cavalry, 
and marching with secrecy, contrived to get be- 
tween him and his capital, and then, surrounding 
his camp, forced him to surrender (1186). KhAsrS 
and his family were sent to Ghyas-ud-din, by 

3 The mouiiUlns of Gh6r nre to the west of Cfibul and 
Gliusnl, and eastwards of RhorasAii. 


whom they were confined in a castle for the rest of 
their lives. 

The rival Mohammedan power in India being 
thus at an end, ShuhAb-ud-din had now only the 
native princes to contend with ; and the want of 
union which prevailed among them, joined with the 
inferiority of discipline and experience in their 
troops, as compared with those hardy warriors 
whom ho drew from the mountains beyond the 
Indus and the Oxus, appeared to give him greatly 
the advantage in tho contest. Still the struggle-^ 
was severe, and none fell until after a gallant re- 
sistance. 

His first attack (1191) was on Pritwi, the rajah 
of Delhi and Ajmir. The battle was fought be- 
tween TanAsar and Carnal, on the great plain to 
tho north of Delhi. The tactics of the invaders 
were those of the Turkish tribes at all periods of 
their history, to charge with successive bodies of 
cavalry, and thus to keep up an unceasing series of 
attacks ; those of the Hindoos wore to keep toge- 
gether, and endeavour to outflank and surround 
tho enemy. On this occasion tho latter tactics 
prevailed. Whdo ShuhAb-ud-din was assailing 
the centre, he learned that his wings had given 
way, and soon perceived «that he was suiTounded. 
Ho instantly made a desperate charge into the 
thickest of tho hostile array, and* reached and 
wounded tho rajah’s brother, when ho himself re- 
ceived a wound, and would have fallen from his 
horse, had not one of hi^ followers leaped up behind 
him and carried liim off the field. The rout of 
the Moslems was complete, and they were pur- 
sued by the victors for a space of forty miles. 

Shiilijib iid-din returned to Ghuzni, where he 
rcmaiiieil for two years, apparently engaged in 
jiloasurc, but secretly brooding over his defeat, tho 
memory of which deprived him of all rest ; for, as 
he told an aged oouneillor, “ he never slumbered 
ill cosi*, or waked but in sorrow and anxiety.” At 
length (1193), having assembled a gallant anny, he 
set out once more to seek for conquest in India. 

Pritwi and his allies, aware of his a[)proach, had 
assembled so largo a force, that, when .Shuhab-ud- 
diii appeared, the rajahs sent to toll liiin, that if ho 
was prudent they wouhl permit him to retire un- 
molested. He feigned alarm, represented himself 
ns only his brother’s general, and spoke of sending 
homo for instructions. Having thrown them off 
their guard by this conduct, he crossed at day- 
break one morning the stream wdiich lay between 
the two camps, and fell with fury on the unpre- 
pared Hindoos. Their camp, however, was of such 
extent, that a port of the troops had time to form ; 
and while they held tho assailants in check the . 
fugitives fell into the roar, and tho whole army 
then advanced in four lines. ShuliAb-ud-din and 
his men fell back, maintaining a running fight 4ill 
they had drawn tho Hindoos out of their ranks, 
and then a furious charge was made by a body of 
12,000 select fiorsomen, cased in steel-armour, and 
“this prodigious army,” says Ferishta, “once 
shaken, like a groat building tottered to its fall, 
and was lost in its own ruins.” 

Many Hindoo chiefs fell the fight. C’ritwi was 
made a prisoner, and was put to deatj^ in cold 
blood. Tho town of Ajmir was taken, a part of its 
inhabitants were massacred, and the rest led into 
slavery. Shuhab-ud-din then returned to Ghuzni, 
leaving the command in India with his general, 
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Khutb-ud-din, who speedily made himself master 
of the city of Delhi. 

The next year saw Shuh4b-ud-din again in 
India, where he defeated the rajah of Canouj *, and 
took the city of that name, and Ben&res, on the 
Ganges, one of the greatest seats of Hindoo devo- 
tion. lie then returned to Ghuzni, and in the fol- 
lowing year he descended anew into India, where 
he laid siege to the strong fortress of Gw41i6r, to 
the soutli of Agra ; but, being recalled by some 
^troubles in Khoras&n, he left the conduct of tlie 
siege to Khfjtb-ud-din, by whom the place was 
reduced. It had scarcely fallen, when news ar- 
rived that the rajah, whom Shuh&b-ud-din had sot 
over Ajniir, was hard passed by the rajahs of 
Gdzcr&t and Nagdr. Khdtb-ud-din hastened to 
his relief, but was defeated, and severely wounded, 
and with difficulty ho made his escape to Ajmir. 
Being reinforced from Ghuzni, he forcetl the rajahs 
to raise the siege, and he then carried his arms 
inU» Gdzerat, where he took and garrisoned its 
capital, Anhalwdra. Meanwhile, another of Shii- 
hab-ud-din’s generals had reduced Oude and North 
Bahdr, and, having waited on Khutb-ud-diu to 
inform him of his success, he returned and sub- 
dued the rest of Bah and also the greater part 
of Bengal. 

ShuliAh-ud-?lin, on the death of his brother 
(1202), succeeded to the sole monarchy, lie was 
at that time engaged in a war with the shah of 
Kharism, who had lately risen to power on the 
ruins of the Seljilkocs ; and, though victory smiled 
at first on his arms, he at length met w’ith a total 
defeat. As a report was spread of his death, many 
of his officera throw off their allegiance. One 
declared himself indopend('nt in Multan, and the 
Giicknrs descending from their mountains ravaged 
the Punjab, and seized on Lahore. Ivhfitb-ud- 
din, however, remained unshaken in his fidelity, 
and tho indefatigable sultan was soon in a condi- 
tion to reduce all tho rebels, Tho Punjab was 
recovered, and the Guckars w ere even induecd to 
embrace the Muliaimnedan faith. Shubab-ud-din 
then set out on his retuni to Ghuzni. When he 
came to tho Indus, ho ordered his tent to bo 
pitched closo to tho stream, that ho might enjoy 
the cool air from its watera. During the night 
some Guckars, who had lost relations in the late 
engagement, and who were on the watch for venge- 
ance, swam across the river, and, entering tho 
tent unobserved, despatched tho king with several 
wounds (1200). 

The dominion of tho house of Ghor ended with 
ShuhAb-ud-din ; f<»r though ho was succeeded by 
his nephew, Mahmud, Iho authority of that prince 
was merely nominal, and ho died after .a reign of 
<^ly five or six years. A series of civil commo- 
tions ensued, and all tho dominions west of tho 
Indus fell eventually to tho nionarchs of KliArism. 
MahniAd, on his accession, had seiit*the insignia of 
royalty, and tho title of king, to Khutb-ud-din, 
who remained faithful to him, as he had been to 
his predecessor, as long as he lived. On the death 
of Mahmf^, he assumed independence, and bocaino 
the founder of n sovewign dynasty in India. 

The dynasty of which Khutb-ud-din was fhe 
founder is named that of the Slave Kings, for such 

< Th« rajah fell^ the battle, and his body, wo are told, 
was recognized by his false teeth. • 


had been the original condition of himself and S 
his successor, in whose family the line was con- 
tinued. 

Slavery in the East, it is well known, is not the 
degraded condition it was in the free states of an- 
cient Europe. Tho slave is considered to be a 
member of the family ; he is treated, when deserv- 
ing, with consideration, is often mamed to a 
daughter of his master’s, or succeeds to his pro- 
perty in default of heirs, and when tho master 
pursues the path of ambition and attains to domi- 
nion, his faithful slaves, if possessed of abilities, 
rise to civil or military dignities. Such was the 
career of KliAtb-ud-din. lie was a Turk by birth, 
and when a child he was brought to Nishapdr in 
KliorasAn, and sold to a man of wealth. His mas- 
ter, finding him a boy of talent, bad him instructed 
in tho Persian and Arabian languages. On his 
death, Khutb-ud-din was sold, and he was pur- 
chased by a inorcbant, who presented him to Shu- 
hAb-nd-din, under which able and discerning prince 
his advancement was rapid. Wo have seen how 
exemplary his fidelity was to his prince ; to tho 
honour of ShuhAb-ud-din it is to bo recorded, that 
his attachment to his servant was ecpially firm, 
and that he never showed the slightest want of 
confidence in him, or made him feel tho caprice of 
a despot. 

KhAtb-ud-din had married the daughter of 
EldAz, another of his late master’s slaves, and who 
now ruled in Ghuzni. The latter, heedless of this 
connexion, asserted a claim to dontiniun over India, 
and, advancing with an army, made himself master 
of Lahore. He was speedily, however, driven over 
tho Indus by Khi\tb-ud-din, who, in his turn, made 
himself master of Ghuzni. But Elddz soon after 
expelled him, and ho returned to India, where ho 
spent tho remaining brief period of bis reign in 
tranquillity. His reign only laste<l four years, but 
ho had governed India during twenty yeara as tho 
vicegerent of Shuhab-ud-din and his successor. 

Ho wjis succeeded by his son Aram, a prince of 
no capacity, who, after reigning only a twelve- 
month, was dothi'oncd by his brother-in-law Al- 
tumsh (12 1 1). 

Shems-ud-din Altumsh had also been a Turkish 
slave. It was said that he was of a noble family, 
and, like the patriarch Joseph, was sold out of envy 
by his own brethren. He was j^urchased by KhAtb- 
ud-din for 50,000 pieces of sdver — a proof of his 
great talents and capacity. Ho rose rapidly through 
different stations, and at tho time of his revolt ho 
was govenior of BahAr. Tlnnigh a good number 
of his brother officers had invited him to occupy 
tho throne, many others wero opposed to him, and 
his elevation cost him a battle. Elduz also, being 
driven out of (rliuzni by tho KhArismians, attempted 
t<> obtain possession of India, but he was defeated 
and captured by Altumsh (1215), and he ended his 
days in cajilivity. 

In was dui-ing tho reign of Altumsh tliat the 
celebrated Chingiz KhAn, having united the various 
tribes of Moguls and Tatars*, under his dominion, 

* There hai been great confusion made between the 
Mongols or Moguls, and the Tatars, 1‘ho ditrerence has 
been explained by Sclimidt- see IJohlcn Hag alte Indlen, 
i. 101. — The terms originated with t'hingU Khfcji, who 
named the broad-faced, Hat-noicd, yellow skinned rate, who 
conquered China and other countries, Koka-Monghul, 
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licgan to spread devastation over Asia. Ho burst 
like a stonu over Kh&rism, whose sultan had mur- 
dered his ambassadors, defeated his troops with 
iminonse slaughter, and reduced all his dominions. 
Jn the pursuit of that saltan’s pliant son and 
successor Jellal-ud-din, the MoguU, we are told, 
passed the Indus, and on their return, with the 
barbarity characteristic of them, as provisions were 
running short, they massacred 10,000 Indian pri- 
soners rather than give them their liberty. 

Altumsh reduced to obedience all the Moham- 
medan chiefs in India who aimed at independence. 
In the coui'se of his reign he subdued Malwa, 
which had been hitherto utnissailed, and ho thus 
was paramount lord of the whole of India north of 
the ocean and tluj Vindhya mountains, with, of 
course, nioro or less of autluudty according to local 
and other circumstances. Ho died in 1236 after a 
reign of twenty-five yeai's 

Altumsh was succeeded by his son Rukm-ud- 
din. Hnliko his gallant sire, the new monarch 
gave himself up to the socie ty of dancing women, 
players, and butfoons, leaving affairs of state to his 
mother. This woman, who had been a Turkish 
slave, acted with such cruelty, putting, for ex- 
ample, to death the females of AltumslTs harem 
(probably her fijrmer rivals), that a rebellion 
speedily broke out, which ended in the deposition 
and death of llukm-ud-din after a reign of only 
seven months, ami (an event almost unupie in the 
Mohammedan Kast) the elevation to the throne of 
Hu/.ia the ehh'st daughter of Altumsh. 

“ Sultana Re/ia,” says Ferishta, “ was endowed 
with every princely virtue, and those who scruti- 
nise her actions most severely, w ill find in her no 
fault but that she was a woman.” Her father had 
perceived and fostered her talents, and he used 
even to commit the regency to her during his ab- 
sence in w’ar. ” Ho saw his sons,” he said, “giving 
themselves up to wme, women, gaining, and the 
worship of the winds (i. c. flatter}), and therefore 
thought the government too heavy for their shoul- 
ders to bear, while Kezia, though a woman, had 
the head and heart of a man, and was bettor than 
twenty such sons.” 

The sultana ch.anged her dress, assumed the 
ro}al robes, and each day sat in public, giving 
audience and administi'ring justice. A party 
headed by the lute vizir, however, opposed her ele- 
vation, and cvi'ii defi'ated a body of her troops ; 
but she succeeded in sowing discord among tho 
chiefs, and the confeder.acy dissolved and melted 
away. She might now, perhaps, have enjoyed a 
long and prosperous reign, had sho not been sub- 
ject tb a defect ivliich seems inherent in women 
invested with sovereign power— she had a favourite. 
This man, named Juinnuil, had been originally an 
Abyssinian slave, and was eonseqnently dark of 
huo as compared with the AfgliAn and Turkish 
officers. .She made him first Master of the Horn*, 
and then elevated him to the important post of 
Amir-ul-OinrA {Coiiman<hr of Commandcr$)j or 
Coinmauder-in-Cliicf of her ai'my. It is not said, 

1. 0 . Heavenly People ; and those tribca of Upper Asia, who 
were lubject to them. Tatar, i. r. Tributary. Tbcre la&t were 
chiefly Turks, a portion of the fair Caucafci.vn race Turk 
and Tatar are, therefore, nearly equivalent. In our Outlines 
of History (p. 303), following Klaproth, we asserted the 
direct contrary. 


however, that she indulged him in an^ improper 
fnmilianty ; the only charge made against her is, 
that she allowed him to lift her to her horse. 

A Turkish chief named Altiinia was the first to 
rebel. The queen marched ngainst him, but her army 
mutinied. Jummul was slain and herself made a 
prisoner, and delivered into the hands of the rebel. 
Her brother Behram was then placed on the throne, 
but the captive empress, meanwhile, became the 
wife of Altunia, and at the head of an army tlay^ 
advanced to Delhi to recover the throne. Fortune, 
however, proved adverse, and they were forced to 
seek safety in flight. At the head of a second army 
Rezia again advanced to Delhi ; but her troops, 
composed of Indians, were, as Ferishta observes, no 
match for the Tatai-s in the service of Behram ; 
they were defeated, and the queen and her husband 
being taken in tho pursuit were barbarously put to 
dealh (1239). 

The reigns of Behram and his successor MnsAdd 
offer little to interest. During the reign of Iho 
latter (1244) tho Moguls made an irruption from 
the north-east through Tibet into Bengal, the only 
invasion of India on that side which history re- 
cords ®. 

Tho throne now came Co Nasir-ud-din, a grand- 
son of Altumsh (1246) who had been thrown into 
prison on that monarch’s death, where he remained 
till released by Masaud, who sent him as governor 
to Biiraj. The wisdom and policy which he exhi- 
biteil in this office rccoininendod liim, it is said, to 
the Omrahs, by whom he was placed on tlio vacant 
throiK*. He gave the office of vizir to (llijas-nd- 
din Bulbnn, a man of great talent, who had taken 
an active p.irt in all the commotions of the late 
reigns. The reign of tliis prince, which lasted 
twenty years, presents the usual series of insiirree- 
tioiia of vassals, intrigues of courts, and Mogul in- 
vasions. He died in 1266, without heirs, and the 
throne was occiijned by the vizir Bulbun. 

We are told of Nasir-ud-din, that when he was 
a jirisoncr he used to siqiport hiinscdf by cojiving 
books, and that In* evi ii c<»ntinued to do so wlnn 
aeate<l on the throne. One day, ns ho was showing a 
KorAn of his own writing to one of liis Omrahs, 
the latter jiointed out a w'ord which he s.aid was 
vvi*ong, the king assented and drew a circle round 
the word. When the Omrah vv.as gone he began 
to efface the circle, “ I knew,” said he to one who was 
present, “ that the word was right, but I thought it 
better to erase it tlian to touch the heart of a poor 
man by bringing him to shame.” 

This jii'iiice had no concubines, and only one 
wife, whom he made do all the housewifery herself. 
One day she complained to him that she had burned 
her fingera baking bread, and requested to have a 
maid to assist her ; but he replied, that ho wiJh 
only a trustee for the state and would burden* it 
with no needless expenses. He exhorted her to 
persevere in li^r duty, and God would rew.ard her. 

Ghyas-ud-din Bulbun was a Turk by birth, and 
related to the emperor Altumsh. When a youth 
ho was taken a prisoner by tho Moguls, and carried 
to Bagdad to be sold as slave. Htfwas there 
purchased by a man of piety and learning, who, on 

Mill seems to doubt the truth of this stati ment; hut, as 
Wilson obM'rves, It is not long since NepAl was invaded by 
a Chinese army. As we proceed, we r&all find an Indian 
army sent to inva^' China. 
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discovering wiio he was, brought him to Delhi and 
presented him to Altuinsh, by whom ho was libe- 
rally remunerated. Altuinsh gave Bulbun one of 
his daughtei's in marriage after he had advanced 
him through a series of otfices, civil and military. 

On the throne Bulbun proved a tyrant, [n the 
time of Altumsh forty of the principal slaves, of 
whom he was one, had entered into a compact for 
mutual support, and most of them had attained to 
I hi^ stations. He now wished to put an end to 
^ Auch a system, and ho contrived to make away with 
I his surviving confederates. He laid it down as a 
I rule to confer office only on men of family, and he 
j even avoided all convei'se with men of low origin. 
Ho also made it a rule to exclude Hindoos from 
(Office. Ho esUibllshed rigorous game-laws, and, as 
in his youth he hadexcce<lcd in the use of wine, ho 
now prohibited even moderate indulgenco in it. In 
cases of rebellion he punished not merely the 
leaders, but even their meanest followers. 

The ravages of the Moguls had extended so far 
' and wide, that there were few royal houses in Asia 
of which there were not members reduced to 
, poverty and driven into exile. Many of these 
princes sought i*efuge, where almost alone it was to 
be found, at the court nulbun. The men of 
letters also repaired thither, and by their presence 
gave lustre to tino palace of his oldest son, Moham- 
med, who loved and encouraged literature. But tho 
emperor’s second son Kera was a man of pleasure, 
and his palace was tho resort of playei’s, musicians, 
and buffoons. 

Tho Hindoo population of the region between tho 
Jumnah and Ganges, and southwards, had never 
been completely subdiied, and their plundering ex- 
cursions had now become very serious evils. Bul- 
bim directed his forces against tlictu, and slaugli- 
tered them without mercy, and he out down, to tho 
extent of a hundred miles, the forests whi^ afforded 
them a retreat. Togral, (he governor of Bengal, 
having assumed independence, was at first success- 
ful against the troops sent to reduce him. But the 
emperor, though nearly in his eightieth year, took 
the field against him in person ( and the 
rebel was speedily defi'ated and slain. Tho venge- 
ance of Bulbun was poured forth miHp;mngly on 
his adherents, and people of all ranks were exe- 
cuted. 

While Bulbun was engaged in suppressing rebel- 
lion in the cast, his gallant son Mohammed liad tlie 
charge of defending tho west against the invasions 
of the Moguls. One army he defeated and drove 
off, but soon another appeared ; and, though tho 
prince gained a complete victory over it, ho was 
. slain in tho pursuit by a party of the enemy’s horse. 
The loss of this his best and ablest son, joined with 
tho cares and anxieties of state, proved too much 
foif tho nature of Bulbun, stern and rugged as it 
was, and he sank beneath the stroke of fate (1286). 
Tho Omrahs placed on the throne Kob4d, the 
son of Bakarra Kh4n the governor of Bengal, one 
of the sons of Bulbun. 

Ky Kobdd, a youth of eighteen, was devoted to 
pleafwe; “ he delighted in love and in tho society 
of 8imr-b(^icd damsclg with musky tresses.” Tho 
nobles, sii|tycd by the example of the monarch, 
gave a loose to enjoyment, and dissoluteness and 
luxury every whore prevailed. The vizir Nizfim- 
ud din, hoping eventually to secure tho crown for 
himself, encouraged his young sovereign in all his 
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excesses; and, in order to alienate the affections of^ 
the Turkish soldiery from him, by infusing into his 
mind doubts of their fidelity, he persuaded him to 
invite their chiefs to a banquet and there to mas- 
sacre them. 

Bakarra Kh4n, hearing how matters were going 
on at court, advanced at the head of his army, in 
order to put things on a better footing. The em- 
peror, induced by his vizir, advanced to oppose him. 
When the armies were in presence, the father 
sought an interview with his son, which was granted 
in spite of the effoi’ts of the vizir, who I'esolved, 
however, to make it as humiliating as possible to 
Bakarra KhAn. This prince submittoil to every 
thing till, having come into the royal prosenco and 
made several obeisances, ho saw the king still sit- 
ting unmoved on his throne. Overcome by this 
uttermost mark of filial disrespect, he hurst into 
tears. Ky KobAd, whose nature, like that of most 
voluptuaries, was weak rather than bad, was over- 
come. Regardless of his vizir’s injunctions, ho 
sprang from the throne, and ran to cast himself at 
his father’s foot ; his father caught him, and they 
fell weeping on each other’s neck, atid all present 
were affected at tho sight. But this effect was only 
transient, and Bakarra Khun, after several inh'r- 
views, finding tho vizir’s influenco not to bo sub- 
verted by peaceful means, returned to Bengal, 
leaving his son to his fate. 

That fate was not long delayed. Ky KobAd 
speedily destroyed his constitution by debauchery, 
and, viewing his vizir as the cause of his ruin, ho 
had him taken off by poison. Tho reins of govern- 
ment, which he was unablo to hold himself.Jieeamo 
the subject of contest among tho leading Omrahs, 
of whom there wore two parties, namely, the Turks 
and tho AfgliAns ; and it ended in tho triumph of 
tho latter, tho assasHination of Ky KobAd, and tho 
elevation to tho throne of Jtllal-iul-din Khiiji 
(1286). Tho unfortimato Ky KobAd had reigned 
only two years. 


CHAPTER V. 

HouRe of Khiljl — Jcllftl-ud-dtn — First Invasion of the 
Dvekan — Ald-ud-din — Slory of D^wal POvi— MasBarro of 
the Moguls — Moharuk — Huune of Tdghlak — (ihflzl KItAn 
~8h6h Mohammed — Attempt to Invade China — Fictitious 
Money — Mohammedan Kingdom in the Deckaii — FirQs- 
ud-dtn -InvBKion of India l)y TImftr— The Syuds — House 
of Lodi— Behldl—Scrunder—lbtahlm— End of the AfgliAn 
Dominion in India. 

jELLAL-UD-niN was Seventy years of ago when he 
was placed on tho throne of India. Mildness and 
benevolence, almost vices in an Eastern inonareh, 
distinguished his character. Ho pardoned rebels, 
he lightly punished offenders ; henco the frame of 
government was relaxed, govomors withheld their 
tributes, bands of robbers were collected, and the 
roads became insecure. 

It was in the reign of this monarch that tho 
Moslem conquests were extended int«j tho Decknn, 
which, during the three centuries that the Moham- 
medans had been in India, had remained hitherto 
unassailed. The emperor’s nephew, AlA-ud-din, 
was of a very diflerent character from himself. 
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•Having acted against insurgents in Bundelcund and 
Malwa, and gained booty and collected troops, he 
set out (1294) at the head of only 8000 men from 
Karruh (between tho Jumnah and Ganges), the 
seat of his government, and traversing the great 
forest which spreads thence into the Deckan^, he 
reached ElichpOr in BerAr unopposed ; for he pre- 
tended that he had quitted the service of his uncle 
in disgust, and was going to enter that qf a Hindoo 
rajah. He then turned westwards, and soon ap- 
[)eared before Dedgiri (now Doulctab&d), the capital 
of the Maratta country, which wjis the main object 
of tho expedition. He found tho rajah Kdmdcd 
nearly unprepared for defence. The town was 
taken and [)illaged, the rajah having retired, after a 
brief resistance, with what men he could collect, to 
the adjoining nearly impregnable hill-fort. Here 
ho wjis besieged by AIA-ud*din, who gave out that 
his troops were otily the advance guard of the army 
of tho king ; and tiio timid rajah liad actually con- 
cluded a treaty for surrender, when his son re- 
turned with an army which ho had hastily collected, 
and attacked the besiegers, in reliance on his su- 
periority of numbers. Victory, however, remained 
with Ald-ud-diii, who now raised his terms ; but 
tho rnjah resolved to hold out, expecting his allies 
to come to his aid. Just then, however, it w’as 
discovered that, in their haste to victual the fort, 
tliey hud taken sacks of salt in mistake for sacks 
of grain, and that, in consequence, their provisions 
were nearly nm out. An immediate surrender 
was the result, with the delivery of an immense 
quantity of money and jewels, and the rosign.ation 
of Elichpdr and its di'pendencies. AU-ud-diu 
then retired through Candesh to M&lwa. 

This expedition, when tho smallness of tho force 
and tho difficulties of tho route through mountains 
and forests arc considered, places tho military 
talents of Ala-ud-diu in a high rank. It is much, 
therefore, to be regretted that treason to his excel- 
lent undo should have been united with them, 
Hy feigning fear of the king’s resentment for having 
thus acted without his orders, hu induced the un- 
suspicious old man to come almost alone to Karrah. 
A1& ud-din fell at his feet ; tho king raised him, 
and was patting him on tho cheek and affectionately 
reproadiing iiim for having distrusted an uncle 
who had ivarcd him and who loved him as his own 
child, wluMi, on a signal, assassins posted for the 
purpose rushed forth and stabbed him to tho heart. 
His head was then stuck on a spear and c.arried 
through the camp and city (1295). Ala-ud din 
forthwith assumed the royal dignity, and, liaving 
gotten the late king’s family into his bauds, he put 
his two sons to death. 

From tlie vigorous character of Ala-ud-din, it 
may easily be inferred that his reign was glorious 
in war; but hi.s internal administration w:is also 
beneticial, and general prosperity prevailed among 
his subjects. Ills first expedition was against 
Gu/eriit, which now for the first lime was perma- 
nently conquered. For some yeai-s then ho was 
harassed with Mogul invasions. One of these, 
apparently aiming at conquest rather than plunder 
as hitherto, reached Delhi, driving the Indian j 
army and tho people of tho country into that city 1 
before it (1298). The pressure of famine caused 
thereby made A14-ud-din give up his plan of acting 
I on the defensive, and lead out his troops to action. 

7 See above, p. 2 , 
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I The talents, it is said, of his general Zafar Kh^n 
secured him the victory ; but the services of this 
I able man had already drawn on him tho jealousy 
of the king and his brother Alif Kh4n ; and, the 
latter leaving him unsupported in the pursuit, a 
party of tho Moguls turned and cut to pieces him 
and the small detachment that attended him. 
During the following seven years Mogul invasions 
were renewed at various intervals, but without 
success ; they then ceased to occur for many 
years. « ^ 

Though harassed with these Mogul invasions, 
Ala-ud-din had still his thoughts turned toward tho 
Deckan ; and when at lost they had ceased he 
sent a force against the rajah of Dedgiri, who had 
withheld his tribute (1308). The commander of 
this army was a eunuch named Malik K4fdr, who 
having been taken from his master, a merchant in 
Gdzerat, had come into the possession of the king, 
whoso favour ho speedily won, and he, of course, rose 
to tho highest offices, with also, of course, the aver- 
sion and hatred of the nobles. On this expedition 
ho acted with vigour, and the rajah was forced to 
submit and accompany liitn to Delhi, where, how- 
ever, he was received with favour and dismissed 
with honours. 

The following incident*occurred on this occasion. 
At the time of tho invasion of Gd^erdt the rajah 
having fled, his wife, named Caula Ddvi, had been 
made a pnsoner and placed in tho harem of AI4- 
nd-diu, with whom sho speedily became a great 
favourite. Hearing of this expedition, she requested 
that every effort might bo made to obtain posses- 
sion of her daughter, D^wal Devi, who was with her 
father, the exiled rajah. Alp Khun, the governor of | 
Gu^erat, was accordingly directed to attend to 
this affair, and, having tried in vain the effect 
of negotiation, he marched his troops against 
tho rajah.* Dewal Devi had been sought in mar- 
riage by the son of Ham Dod of Deogiri, but the 
Rajput prince had disdained to bestow the hand of 
his daughter on a Maratta. Now, howevei, deem- 
ing it tho lessor evil, he gave his consent, and sent 
her off under escort to Deogiri. His troops were 
defeated by Alp Kh4n, but that avaded nothing, 
as the princess was gone ; and ho had arrived 
within a day’s march of Deogiri, where ho was to 
join K4fur, when a party of his men, having gone 
to view tho wonderful caverns of Ellora, fell in 
with the princess’s escort, and captured her witli- 
out knowing who she was. Alp Khfin lost no time 
in conveying her to Delhi, and the king’s eldest 
son, struck with her uncommon beauty, made her 
ere long his wife. This incident, Mr, Elphinstone 
observes, is remarkable, as showing the inter- 
mixture which had already taken place between 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans, and also as lead- 
ing to tho first mention of the caves of Ellora. ^ 

K&fur afterwards (1.309) invaded Telingana, took 
the strong fort of Warangol, before which an expo- 
ditioii sent by way of Bengal had failed, and made 
the rajah tributary. The following year he marched 
against the rajah of Carndta, whom he defeated and 
made a prisonei*. He rc'duced the whole eastern 
part of this territory as far south th4l^spot 
named Adam’s-bridge, opptsite tho isle of Ceylon. 

In the year 1312, K4ffir again entered tfle Deckan, 
where ho put the reigning rajah of Deogiri to death, 
and reduced tho country to more complete subjec- 
tion. « 
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The constitution of AIA-ud-din had now been 
worn out by intemperance and luxury, and the in- 
fluence of KAfdr over him was unbounded. This 
able but unprincipled man now ventured to raise 
his eyes to the throne. With this view he sought 
to alienate the mind of the king from his children 
by representing them as plotting against his life ; 
he also laboured to remove or destroy every man 
of rank or influence who ho thought might stan^ 
in his way. He had succeeded in causing the 
^u8en and the two eldest princes to be cast into 
prison, and ho had obtained an order to make away 
with Alp Kh4n, when, rebellions having broken out 
in GhzerAt and the Deckan, the tidings threw the 
king into such paroxysms of rage as brought him to 
the brink of the grave, and KAfdr is said to hayo 
accelerated his end by poison' (1316). AlA-ud-din 
had reigned twenty-one years. 

One of the acta of this monarch was the maswere 
of the Mogul converts. At various times bodies of 
these men had been induced to embraco the Mo- 
hammedan faith, and to enter the imperial service. 
At all times they have proved turbulent and inso- 
lent. AlA-ud-din, aware of their character, suddenly 
discharged the whole of them from his service, but 
without any apparent cau|,e. Driven to despera- 
tion at seeing themselves thus deprived of the 
means of livings some of them conspired to assassi- 
nate him. The plot, however, was discovered, and 
the king, without making any inquiry, ordered the 
whole of them (15,000, it is said), guilty and inno- 
cent alike, to be massacred and tlieir families to bo 
sold for slaves. 

KAlur produced a real or fictitious will of the 
late monai’ch, appointing his infant son Omar to bo 
king, with Kufur for his guardian ; and he imme- 
diately caused the eyes of the two oldest ]>rinces to 
be put out, and sent assassins to murder Mobarik, tho 
third son. But tlicy were induced to spare his life, 
and, Kafdr being shortly after put to death bv n 
conspiracy of the royal guards, Mobarik ascended 
tho throne without opposition. He proved a sensual, 
bloody tyrant, devoted to the lowest debaucheries, 
and placing tho whole of his confidence in a con- 
verted Hindoo named KliAsru KhAii. This man, 
after eflecting the conquest of Malabar, against 
which lie had been sent, and bringing thence a 
large treasure, proceeded to destroy the nobles or 
drive them from court, and ho filled the cajiital 
with Hindoo troops of his own caste, lie then 
(1321) ventured on the deed he had long projected ; 
ho murdered his master and all tho members of 
the royal family, and mounted the throne himself”. 
But GhAzi Khan TAghlak, tho governor of the 
I’unjAb, refused to yield obedience to him, and, 
'marching to Delhi with his disciplined troops, he 
put an end to his life and reign. As there was no 
surviving member of the house of Khiiji, TAghlak 
himself, with the general consent of the people, 
assumed the royal dignity. 

The new monarch was the son of on#of Bulbun’s 
Turkish slaves by an Indian mother. His reign' 
commenced without blame, and during its short [ 
period proved vigorous and beneficent. 

• “The anfly," says Fei;^thta, “now remained to be 
* bribed, who lq|^ed nothing better than a revolution ; for they 
had always, upon such an occasion, a donation of six months’ 
pay, Immediately divided from the treasury.” Mill notices 
the similar conduct of the praetorian guards at Rome, as an 
• instance of the similailty of military despotisms. 


An expedition into tho Dockan, led by tlie king’s* 
eldest son Juna KhAn, proved unsuccessful. Ho 
was unable to take the fort of Warangol; disease 
bi‘oke out in his camp ; some of his officers with 
their men deserted ; he was pursued on his retreat 
to De6giri with great slaughter by tho Hindoos, 
and he reached Delhi with only 3000 men. The 
next year ho was more successful, for ho took 
WarangAl and made the rajah a prisoner. 

The king himself now proceeded in person to 
Bengal (1324), where Bakarra Khan, tho son of 
Bulbun, still held the government, and the use of 
royal ornaments was conceded to him by tho son 
of his father’s former slave. As Tdghlak approached 
the capital on his retuni, ho was received by his 
oldest son in a splendid wooden pavilion erected 
for the occasion. During the ceremonies, tho build- 
ing happened to give way, and the king and his 
second and favourite son were killed by the fall ; 
the eldest son, chancing to be absent at the time, 
escaped. It is certainly jiosaible that tho casualty 
may have been accidental, but the probability is so 
strongly on the other side as, in our opinion, to 
amount almost to certainty. 

JAna, on mounting the throne, took the name of 
ShAh Mohammed. He celebrated his accession 
with great magnificence, distributing gifts in the 
utmost profusion to his friends and to men of 
letters. He was himself the most learned and 
eloquent prince of his time ; versed in languages, 
literature, and philosophy ; regular, and even aus- 
tere in his religious observances ; abstinent from 
wine and from pleasure ; bravo and generous in 
the field and in tho court. But all those noble 
qualities, which made him tho subject of admira- 
tion, were rendered of no value by a perversity of 
mind bordering on insanity, and an utter disregard 
for human suffering in tlio pursuit of his wild 
schemes of ambition. 

In tho commencement of his reign, ho com- 
pleted the conquest of tho Deckan. Seeing then 
no object for his ambition in India, ho resolved to 
become the conqueror of Persia, and even of China. 
For the first ho assemblod a largo army, which, 
after it had consumed his treasures, dispersed for 
want of pay, and plundered and wasted the coun- 
try. In order to tho invasion of China, a body of 
100,000 horse were sent through tho Himalaya 
mountains to prepare the way for tho main army. 
This force, we are told, reached the frontiers of 
China, but found there awaiting it so largo an 
army, that, fearing to encounter it, it turned and 
commenced its retreat. It endured even more than 
the calamities incident to such a course. It was 
fallen on by the mountaineers, slaughtered by tho 
pursuing enemy, exhausted by want of provisions, 
drenched by tremendous rains, and entangled in 
impervious jungles. At tho end of fifteen days 
hardly a man survived, and thus terminated the 
magnificent project of the conquest of Cliiim. 

To recruit his shattered finances, Mohammed 
had now recourse to a novel expedient. He liad 
heard of the paper money of China (to which coun- 
try the invention is due), and ho resolved to imitate 
it, for which purpose no issued copper tokens as 
representatives of particular sums of money. But 
Mohammed was not aware that, for the success of 
a project of this kind, there must be confi<lence in 
the good faith and solvency of the government, 
and ne found that, with all his power, ho could not 
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* force his tokens into general circulation, lie did 
abundance of raUchief, and caused considerable 
distress by the experiment, but his finances re- 
inuined as embarrassed as ever. Ho then in* 
creased the taxes, and the husbandmen, driven 
to desperation, left their lands and fled to the 
woods. The infuriated monarch, resolved to 
have at least revenge, used then to order out his 
troops as if for a grand hunt, surround a tract of 
country with them, gradually narrow the circle, 
and finally slaugliter all the peasants within it like 
beasts of game or prey. The natural consequence 
was famine and its attendant evils. 

; Rebellions followeil. The revolts in the Punj&b 
and in Malwa were easily crushed, but the gover- 
nor of Uengal became and renmined independent 
(1340). The Hindoo states of the Dockan njostly 
Hung off the Mohammedan yoke. A rebellion in 
this country being headed by his own nephew, uho 
when taken was Hayed alive, the king marched 
. thither in peiwju, and he was so pleased with the 
site of Deogiri, that ho resolved to make it his 
capital. Forthwith the whole of the inhabitants of 
Delhi were ord<'rt*d to quit their homes and hasten 
to peoplo tiiis town, to which ho gave the name of 
Doiiletubkd. Twice, then, ho penuitted them to 
return to Delhi, and tsvice ho fiirced them hack to 
tliu Deckan, once in the very midst of a famine. 
This plan, too, after causing misery and death to 
thousands, proved an utter failure. Such are the 
caprices of despotism. 

'I'ho nnmhor of Moguls in the service of the 
Indian nioimrchs had eontiiinally gone on inereas* 
ing, ami they now formed a large portion of the 
imperial army. A body of tlu'-se troop.s quartered 
in tiii/eral having revolti'd, Mohammed marched 
against them. They retirivl into the Deekan, and 
seized on Donletabad. Tlu' king earno and be- 
sieged that town, and he had nearly re<lueed it, 
when news of disturbances in (luzejrdt <lrew him 
thither, and ho left the conduct of the siege to ono 
of his t^mrahs. lint the Moguls defeated this gene* 
rut, and drove him into Alalwa, and before Mo- 
hammed Could march against them ho fell sick and 
died (l.'ii'H), after a reign of twenty-seven years. 

It wa.s during the reign of .Shah Mohammed 
that the Moorish traveller I bn Datuta visited 
India. Molmnuned ina<le him a judge with a most 
liberal salary, and afterwards sent liim on an em- 
bassy to (diina. I 

Un the death of Mohammodj tho Mogtils re- 
turned to the Dcckan, and theto established an 
independent kingdom. Their first king was one of 
their chiefs, named Ismael, an Afghan by birth, 
wlio shortly after resigned in favour of ZuHir Khdii, 
one of his ablest olficers. This man, wliow? origi- 
nal name was Hussun, was also an Afghan. Ho 
had been, it is said, tho slave or servant of a 
Bramin astrologer at Delhi, and ono day, os ho 
was ploughing a piece of land which the Bramin 
had given him, ho turned up a treasure ; he told 
his master, who informed the king, by whom Hus- 
snn was mado commander of one hundred horse. 
Tho Bramin predicted to him a brilliant career, 
stipulating to bo his minister when lie should be 
king of tno Deckan. Tlio prophecy, as we have 
s(>en, camo to pass, and Ziiffir kept his word with 
tho Bramin. This niunareh died (1*167) after a 
reign of eleven years, during which ho extended 
his dominion over the greater part of the Deckan. 


The title by which he mounted the throne was 
A)A-ud-din Hussun Gungoo Bahmance, from which 
last his dynasty was denominated. 

Sh4h Mohammed was succeeded by his nephew 
Firfiz-ud-din. This monarch acknowledged the 
independence of tho kingdoms of Bengal and the 
Deckan; ho mado excellent financial and legal 
regulations ; ho constructed a grt'at number of 
public works, such as bridges, baths, inns, hos- 
pitals, mosks, tanks, etc. The most considerable 
of these was the canal, named after liim, from’^hn 
river Juinnah to the GAgur, a portion of which has 
been restored in our own days, to the infinite ad- 
vantage of tho adjoining districts. 

Firfiz died in the year 1388 ; and in the six 
following years four princes of the house of Tdghlak 
successively occupied tlie throne. In the reign of 
tho last of these princes, named Mahmfid, several 
of the provinces assumed independence ; and, 
finally, a Mogul invasion, such as India had never 
yet witnessed, swept over and devasted the country. 
We have seen tho hordes that roam tho plains of 
Central Asia, united under Chingiz KhAn, spread 
devastation and misery around almost to tho bounds 
of tho earth. A similar scourge now arose to afflict 
tlie world, in tho pcr8oty)f Timur (commonly called 
Tamerlane), who, though by birth a Turk and a 
Mussulman by religion, was abIe,«tbrough bis su- 
perior talents, to combine Turks and Moguls, and 
run a career of conquest and spoliation nearly 
equal to that of Chingiz. 

India, which had escaped the arms of the Mogul 
conqueror, was (b'stiiied to be the prey of Timur. 
Jn the year 1398 this prince’s grandson, Beer 
Mohammed, having reduced tho Afghans of the 
mountains of Solinuin, crossed the Indus, and laid 
siege to Multan. Tinuir himself, then taking the 
same route wicli Alexander, along, ns we may term 
it, the high-road to India, crossed the moimtains of 
Hindoo Cu->b, and reached Cubul, I nsUa<l, how- 
ever, of taking, like that conqueror, the direct line 
of the rner Calml, bo moved sontliwurds through 
the mountains (probably along the course of the 
Kurrum) into Banmi, eiusscd the Indus and the 
Jelum, and mnrelicd down the banks of this river to 
thecity of Tiiluinba. He levied a heavy contribution 
on this city, wliicli then was sacked, and its inhabi- 
tants niassaered by his soldiers — without his orders 
we arc assured ; for such was tho fate of most 
cities that he took; tho troops of this most severe 
and despotic of commanders, strangely on such 
occaaiuns venturing to fling off the yoke of obe- 
dience, and never being punished for it ! 

Being joined by lus grandson, from Multan, 
TiinAr crossed the (Jarra, or Sutlej, and direeteil 
his inareli across the Sandy Desert, in nearly a 
straight line for Delhi, taking in his way Adjudin 
and Butner, the people of which last town w^erc 
massacred by mistake, as u.sual. Tho Indian army 
was defeated under the walls of Delhi, the king 
sought refu^' in GuzerAt,andTiin(ir was proclaimc<l 
emperor of India. The usual course of events Umk 

} dace in Delhi. Heavy contributions were levied 
or the monarch, his troops began to plunder, some 
resistance was offered, and this led a general 
inassacre and cunflagrafion. DuriM five days 
Tinifir remained a tranquil spectatorV all tliese 
atrocities, engaged in celebrating a feast in honour 
of his victory. When his troops were glutted with 
blood and plunder, he gave oiliers for the march, 
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and on the day preceding his departure in the 
stately mosk, erected by Sh&h Firhz on the banks 
of the Jumnah, “ho offered up to the Divine 
Majesty the tinccnf and Auntble tribute of graUful 

^Taden with plunder, and dragging myriads of 
captives with him of all ranks, and of both sexes, 
ho moved northwards to Meerut, where, as usual, 
there was a general massacre. Ho then crossed 
the Ganges, and marched to where that river 
leaves the mountains, near Hardwar, and then 
^vdfetwards, along the foot of the mountains as far 
as Jummoo, north of Lahore ; he then turned to 
the south, and leaving India by the usual route, 
proceeded to make preparations for marching into 
Anterior Asia, to encounter the Ottoman sultan 
Bayazid. His visitation of India, which lasted 
’about a year, had been like that of a destroying 
angel ; ho left behind him anarchy, famine, and 
pestilence. 

Mahmud i*etumed to Delhi, but he could recover 
MO authority. After his death (1412) the govem- 
MU'iit was administered in an imperfect manner, 
in the name of TimCir, by Khizr Khdn, the gover- 
nor of the Punjab. As Khizr was a Syud, or 
descendant of the Prophet, the dynasty of himself 
and his three successors^ is named that of the 

uds. ^ 

The limits the empire, under these princes, 
were reduced almost to the capital ; and Ala-ud- 
din, the last of them, was glad to resign the throne 
to Behlol Khan Lodi, the possessor of the Pun- 
)ah, and retire to Budayun, a town about 100 miles 
east of Delhi (1450). 

Behlol belonged to the Afghdn tribe of Lodi. 
Ills gnwidfathcr, Ibrahim, was a wealthy merchant, 
who repaired to the court of Shah Firuz, by whom 
he was appointed governor of Multdn. Ilis sons 
rose to power and command ; and his grandson 
made himself master of the Punjilb, when the 
feeble S^uds attempted to destroy the Lodi family ; 
.md the last of them, as we have seen, was obliged 
to resign to him tlie throne of Delhi. During nn 
.icti\e reign of tliirty-ninc jears, Behlol gave to 
the empire onco more respectable limits. It now 
rcaclie*! the Himalaya on the north, the Ganges 
and Benares on the east. 

Ferishta relates, tliat while Belddl was yet a 
}oung man, and in a private station, his future 
<ligmty had been prophetically announced to him. 
.\h he was paying his respects one day to a re- 
now ned Dervish, the latter, while Behlol was sit- 
ting before him, cried out, in a fit of enthusiasm, 
“ Who will give mo two thousaml rupees for the 
empire of Delhi ? ” Behlol replied, that he had 
•only sixteen hundred in the world, but that ho 
would give them ; and, sending for them, ho pre- 
sentoil them to the holy man, who, laving his hand 
on^iis h»*ad, saluted him king. Behlol, when ridi- 
culed by his comrades for liis folly, replie«l, that 
“if the thing came to pass, ho had made a cheap 
purchase ; if not, the blessing of a holy man could 
do him no harm.” When ho attained the empire, 
ho divided his treasures among his friends, and 
lived with them on terms of the greatest familiarity. 
He very rarely could bo Induced to mount his throne, 
saying, that “ it was enou^^h for him that the world 
knew ho will a king, without his making a vain 
parade of royalty.” Though not learned, he patro- 
nised literature, and was liberal to men of letters. 


Secunder I.<5di, the son and successor of Behldl. 
was also a man of talent, and in general, just an<L 
liberal. It is, however, in his rt.>ign, that we first) 
meet with religious bigotry exercised against the 
Hindoo religion ; for it is remarkable, how tolerant/ 
the conduct of the Mohammedan rulers of India 
had been hitherto. Secunder destroyed the Hin- 
doo temples, and forbade pilgrim.-iges, and the 
practice of bathing on festivals in the sacred 
streams. A Bramin, in a dispute with a Moslem, 
who reproached him with idolatry, having replied, 
that “ he considered the same God to bo the object 
of all worship, and therefore held the Mohamme- 
dan and Hindoo religions to be equally good,” the 
bigoted Moslem summoned him before tho CAzi, or 
judge of the city. The king hearing of it, assem- 
bled the principal doctors of religion to conrider 
the matter, and they decided that tho Bramin 
should have tho option of conversion. or death. He 
refused to abandon his own moit) humane creed, 
and died a martyr to his faith. A pious Moslem 
ventured to remonstrate with Secunder, against his 
prohibition of pilgrimages. “ Wretch,” cried he, 
drawing his sw’ord, “ (7o you defend idolatry ! ” 
“ No,” replied he, “ but I maintain that kings ought 
not to persecute their subjects.” Tho monarch 
was appeased. When Secunder, on one occasion, 
was marching against one of his brothers, a Calen- 
der, or religious mendicant, prayed for his success. 
“ Fray for victory to him,” replied ho, “ who will 
best promote the good of his subjects.” Secunder 
die<l in 1509, having reigned nearly twenty years. 

His son, Ibrahim, who succeedi'd, possessed 
none of his virtues, but courage. His prido was 
insufforablo ; ono of his maxims was, that kings 
h.ave no relations, all are alike his slaves. Tlio 
Omrahs, of tho tribe of Lodi, who used to have tho 
privilege of sitting in tho i*oyal presence, were now 
obliged to stand by the throne, with their handsi 
crossed before them. This conduct of the monarch 
naturally led to insurrections and rebellions. 
Ibrahim was at first successful in suppressing 
them, but at length (1524) Doulat KliAn Lddi, 
governor of the PunjAb, called to his aid BAber, a 
prince of tho house of TiniAr, who now was ruling 
in CAbuI ; and BAber, who had ali'eady, as the ro- 
presentativo of Timur, put forth claims to tho 
empire of India, cheerfully obeyed the call. Ho 
defeated on army which opposed him, took Lahore 
and some other towns, and was on his way to 
Delhi, when commotions in Balkh recalled him to 
Cabul. Having composed them, he retiimod t«) 
India, and at FAniptat, on the road to Delhi (1520), 
he encountered the army of sultan Ibrahim, said to 
contain 100,000 men, with 1000 ehphants. As 
BAber’s force did not exceed 12,000 men, he re- 
solved to act on tho defensive. He linked his 
cannon together with ropes of twisted leather, with 
infantry behind, and breastworks in front ; he also 
protected his flanks with works. Ihrahini, like- 
wise, fortified his position ; but, instead of awaiting 
an attack, he attempted to storm tho enemy’s lines. 
Tho result was a repulse, then a defeat and total 
rout. Tho earih was covered w’ith the bodii's of 
the slain, among which lay that of sultan Ihniliini. 
With him terminated the rule of tho Afghans in 
India, and the throne fell to the house of Tiimir, 
the greatest and the last of tlie Moliaminedan 
dynasties, which have ruled in that oxteiiHivo 
rc|^oti. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SultAn babis-^HIs Early Adventures— Conquest of India 
—His Character— Huhatun — His Flight from India— 
Birth of Akbei— Hutn&yun's Adventures — He recovers 
Cftbul— And India— His Death— Sheer Shah— Selim— 
Mohammed. 

Badbr, the founder of tho Mogul empire in India, 
waa sixth in deacent from Timdr. His father was 
Omar Shoykh Mirza, who was married to a Mogul 
princess of tho family of (Chingiz. In tho division 
of his father's dominions, while Bokhara and 
Samarcand fell to one of his brothers, Baikh to 
another, and C&bul to n tliird, the portion of BAber 
was the rich and fertile FerghAna on the Upper 
Jaxartes. BAb< r was only twelve years old when 
(1494) tlie death of his (athor left him a throne 
and a war with two of liis uncles. The deaths of 
these princes favoured him, and in the confusion 
which ensued, this monarch of fifteen years of age 
ventured to attempt the coniiueat of Samarcand, 
and though he failed more than once, be was finally 
Buecc*Hsful (1497). 

His ambition, however, was beyond bis means ; 
while ho was engaged in Samarcand, one of his 
principal officers, natned Tambol, revolted in 
ForghAna, and after a reign of only one hundred 
days, BAber was obliged to (juit Samarcand, which 
immediately cost off its obedience. A severe fit of 
illness now brought him to the very point of death, 
and when Ijo recovered, lie found FerghAna lost as 
well as Samarcand. Still he did not despair ; with 
some slight aid from his Mogul uncle, he succeeded 
in recovering FerghAna (1 199), and while thus oc- 
cupied, ho received invitations to ndurn to Sanmr- 
cand, but cro he readied it, he learned that both 
it and Bokhara bad been occupied by tho Uzbegs, 
who now were rising into power®. Meantime 
Tambol had recovered Ferghana, and BAber was 
now obliged to scc'k refuge in the rugged moun- 
tains to tho south of that country. Hearing 
while there, that ShybAiioe, tho Uzbeg Kb An, was 
gone on an expedition, bo resolved, though with 
only 240 followers, to inako another attempt on 
Samarcand. Ho ent(>red it by niglit, mastered tho 
guards, and the citizens rose in bis favour. Tho 
whole country now declared for him, and Sli) bailee 
was forced to retina to Uoklinra. In vain Baber 
tried to prevail on the neighbouring princes to 
unite for their common interests against the Uzbegs. 
He was forced to give them battle alone, and owing 
to the baseness of bis Mogul troops, who quitted 
tho field to plunder the baggage, be was totally 
defeated. Ho then shut liiiiiself up within the 
walls of Samarcand, whence, after having endured 
siege and famine during four inimths, ho was 
obliged once more to seek bis safety in flight. 

BAber now spent nearly two jears in poverty 
and distress. So low was ho brought, that ho had 
nearly determined to retire to diina, and there 
pass the remainder of his days in obscurity. Ho 
succeeded, however, once more in recovering Ferg- 
hAna; but Tambol called in the Uzbegs, and BAber, 
after maintaining an obstinate conte.st in the streets 
of the city, was forced to fly, and in his flight he was 
captured. He, however, rt'gained his liberty, but 
the whole of tlie country beyond tho 0\us being 

9 The Uibegs were Turkst, with a mixture of MoiikoIs. 
They itill poucas the country beyond the Oxua. % 


now in the hands of the Uzbegs, he took a last I 
farewell of his favourite FerghAna, and proceeded 
to try his fortune in more southern regions. He 
entered Bactria with not more than between two 
and three hundred followers, most of them only 
armed with clubs, and two tents, of which the best 
was reserved for his mother. But the army there 
declared for him, and at the head of it he entered 
Cabul (1604), which submitted at once, and ot 
which he never again lost possession. It may sur- 
prise those who look through the preceding skt^cb 
of BAber’s exploits and adventures, to learn thdl 
he was not yet three-and-twenty years of age ; but 
such is ilio real fact. 

Contests with his old enemies the Uzbegs, with 
the mountain tribes of AfglianistAn, and with hib 
relations of the house of TiinAr, occupied BAber 
for many years, and he ran risks at times equal to 
any ho had encountered in his early days. At 
length he turned his thoughts toward India, and 
became, as we have seen, the sovereign of that 
country. 

After the battle of PAiiiput, Delhi and Agra 
opened their gates to tho conqueror. But the 
whole of the country to the east, in which varioiib 
Afghan chiefs were more or less independent, re- 
mained yet to be subdutd. The summer, too, came 
on so oxcewively liot that his troops were unable 
to endure it, and they clamoured tSi be led back to 
Cabul, and some tvere even preparing to return ’ 
without leave. BAber then assembled his olficei>, 
and representing to them, that as India had been 
tho great object of their labours, it would bo a 
disgrace to abandon it now, bo added, that 
would remain, but that all who wished might re- 
turn to CAbul. This firmness bad tho desired 
eirect on the greater number, though some would 
not remain. Most of the Afghan chiefs, then, find- 
ing from this that BAber’s was not, like Timur’s, u 
inero transient invasion, but tliat lie was resolved 
to remain in the country, now made their submis- 
sion, and othei-s were reduced by Baber’s son 
HumA)un. 

The Mussulmans having thus submitted, or been 
reduced, Baber had now to take the field against 
the Hindoos. Saiiga, rajah of MewAr, joined by 
other rajahs and by MahmAd, a princo of the 
bouse of Lodi, advanced with a large army to 
Sikri, within twenty miles of Agra. The advanced 
guard of BAber’s army was driven back with great 
loss, but with the usual w’ant of strategic skill cha- 
racteristic of tlio Hindoos, tlie victors, instead of 
pushing on and completing the victory, retired, 
and suffered him to take up a position and fortify 
it. Unluckily for BAber there just then happened 
to arrive in his camp a celebrated astrologer, who 
from the aspect of tlie planet Mars announced a 
total defeat to tho royal army. Tho spirits of lyjtli 
officers and men were depressed by this untoward 
prediction, and desertion began to prevail. BAber, 
though ho despised it, saw its dangerous efficacy ; 
he, therefore, to counteract it, had recourse to re- 
ligion ; ho repented of his sins, forswore the use 
of wine, vowed to let his beard grow, aud to remit 
taxes, and then assembling his officers, made a 
strong appeal to their sense of lioiiou]?. They swore 
on the KorAn to conquer or die : he Jlicn drew up 
his army in front of his cAmp, and galloped from 
right to left along the line, encouraging the soldiers. 
The Hindoos advanced to thq^attack, but were to- 
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tally routed ; several of the rajahs fell, and Sanga 
escaped with difficulty. After the victory the as- 
trologer approached to congratulate the sultan, but 
B&ber poured on him a torrent of abuse, then giv- 
ing him a large present, he ordered him to quit his 
dominions (11^). 

The reducKon of Hindoo rajahs and Afgh4n 
chiefs now occupied the active sultan, and success 
uniformly attended him. As the Afghan king of 
Bengal seemed resolved to retain North Bahdr, 
wh^h belonged to the crown of Delhi, B&ber 
fl-ossed the Ganges at the head of an army ; he 
then passed the Gagra, behind which the Bengalese 
army was. posted, and speedily drove it off the 
lield, and tho king of Bengal was glad to sue for 
peace. Baber then pursued a body of Afghdns 
who had seized tho city of imeknow in Oudo, They 
retired at his approach, and a division of his troops 
chased them over tho Ganges and the Jumnah 
(1528). 

This was tho last of sultan BAber’s military ex- 
ploits. Ho seems now to have fallen into ill-health, 
and his death was brought on in the following 
unusual manner. His son HuinAyuu was attacked 
by a severe disease, tho physician had given him 
ov(.r, when BAber, according to a superstition of 
the Kast, declared that heSvould devote his own 
life fur that of tho prince. He accordingly walked 
three times rouiffl tho bed of tho patient, and then 
spent some moments in prayer, and so strong 
thence grew lus assurance of success, that he re- 
peatedly cried out, “I have borne it away.” From 
that hour tho health of llumayun began to im- 
prove, and tliat of Baber to decline. Feeling the 
approach of death, he calh'il his sons and Ins mi- 
nisters about him, and explained to them his last 
wishes, enjoining concord and unanimity. He then 
breathed his.last (Uec. 2fjthj l^tl), in tho fiftieth 
}ear of his age, the thirty-iughth of his reign, and 
the fifth of his residence in India. 

Tile character of sultan BAber is tho most pleas- 
ing that is to be met >Nith in Oriental history. It 
Is also the one with which w'e are best acquainte<l, 
for we possess his autobiogmphy, memoirs actually 
written by himself, in which his thoughts and his 
feelings are displayed as well as liis actions. HeroJ 
we become acquainted with his love for |ilants and,' 
tlowei's, his unaffected admiration of boautiful 
landscapes, his relish for simple and natural plea-' 
sures, his social and ami.able temper, his kind and 
affectionate heart, and his cheerful and buoyant| 
disposition, which no reverses of fortune could 
overcome. It is very pleasing to hear him tolling^ 
how he never enjoyed himself more than whenJ 
after lie had been obliged to quit Samarcaiid, ho aw 
length got a full meal, a quiet night’s sleep, and ai^ 
temporary release trom toil and care. 

liumAyim succeeded his able father ; but a plan 
had b een formed for excluding him and giving the 
crown to another ; for Khaiifali, the vizir of 
Baber, over whose mind he had attained great 
influence, in order to retain his power, had resolved 
to set aside his master’s own sous, and give tho 
throne to his son-in-law, Mchdi Khaja, a vain, 
thoughtless young man. Every thing had been 
arranged, and fhoy were onJy waiting for the death 
|Pf Bdber, wh(%i suddenly Khalifah threw Mehdt 
into prison, and declared for Humayun. The cause 
was as follows : — As Khalifah was one day visiting 
Mehdi, he was summofcd to the emperor, who w'oa 


supposed to be dying. Mehdi attended him with 
the utmost respect to tho door, but as soon as ho 
was out of hearing he muttered to himself, « God 
willing, I will soon flay your hido off, old boy.” 
Turning round, ho saw one standing behind him ; 
ho was confounded ; but seizing tho witness’s ear, 
ho gave it a twist, saying, hurriedly, “ Mind, the 
rod tongue often gives tho green head to tho 
winds.” Tho menace, how’ever, did not avail him ; 
his want of caution lost him the crowm. * 

HumAyun’s reign commenced with tho separa- 
tion of CAbul from India. His brother, CAinrAii, 
who was governor of the former country, refused 
to submit to him, and ho was obliged to acknow- 
ledge his independence, and to make tho Indus tho 
boundary between their respective dominions. In- 
surrections of some of tho AfgliAn chiefs in India 
succeeded, hut they wore easily suppressed. A 
war then followed with BahAdur ShAh, the AfgliAu 
king of GAzerAt, who had lately conquered Malwn, 
and whoso supremacy was acknowledged by tho 
Mohaiuinedan princes of tho Deckan. The war 
was commenced without provocation by BahAdur. 
When lIumAyuu entered GuzerAt, he found tho 
enemy posted in an intrenched camp, well supplied 
with artillery, which was directed by a Turk from 
Constantinople, and some Portuguese prisoners — 
tho first mention of Europeans in India. HumA- 
vun, however, by cutting off hia supplies, obliged 
him to destroy his guns, and fly in tlie night, leav- 
ing his army to shift for itself. He fled to Cambay, 
and thence to tho little isle of Din. The open 
country readily submitted to HumAyun, but tho 
hill-fort of (diampaner long held out. At length, 
ono night 300 chosen men, among whom was tho 
eiqperur himself, scaled it, by fixing iron spikes in 
tho perpendicular rock, while the army made an 
attack on one of tho gates, and it thus was taken 
(1036). 

HumAyun was soon obliged to quit GAzerAt, and 
take tho field against the most fortniduble of his 
opponents. This was Sheer KhAn, one of tho 
AfghAii chiefs in India, a mtui of considerable 
I talent, who, by taking advantage of tho unsettled 
state of tho country, lind made himself master of 
BaliAr, and was now engaged in the conquest of 
Bengal, the capital of which, named Gour, ho was 
besieging when IIuinAyun coinnieiiccd operations 
against him, on his return from GAzerAt. In order 
to check tho advance of the monarch, and thus 
gain time for tho reduction of Bengal, Sheer KhAii 
placed a strong garrison in the fort of ClumAr, on 
the Ganges, south of BenArcs, well supplied, and 
with directions to hold out to tho uttermost. Tho 
siege accordingly lasted several months. At length 
the place surrendered, and llumdyun pursued his 
inarch unimpeded along the Ganges, and crossing 
that rivwr ho entered Gour, from which city Sheer 
KhAn had retired, after liaving reduced it. But 
tho rainy season had now commenced ; the country 
was ono sheet of water, no mierations could be 
carried on, and tho soldiers suflerod severely from 
the damp, unhealthy climate. After a delay of 
several months, I^uinAyuu found it necessary to 
commence his retreat. But Sheer KhAn had 
recovered ChunAr and BcnArea ; ho was master of 
all B.ahAr, his posts extended up tho Ganges as far 
as Canouj ; ho was now engaged in the hirgr? of 
Juanpur; and, as a further proof of his isiwir, 
he at this time assumed tlie title of king ( I038\ 
c 2 
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At Monghccr a body of troops, which llum&yun 
had sent in advance under one of his ablest gene- 
rals, was surprised and defeated by the corps sent 
against it by Sheer Kh&n. He himself had reached 
Bux&r, on the right bank of the Ganges, half way 
between Patna and BenarviS, when he found Sheer 
1 ShAh prepared to cut off his retreat. As the latter 
had marched thirty-five miles that day, Ilumfiyun 
was urged to attack him at once ; but he declined, 
and next day Sheer Sh&h had fortified his position. 
Hum&yun followed his example, and then com- 
menced forming a bridge of boats over the Ganges. 
Sheer Sh&h Hutrcn,d him to jirocccd with it for 
two months ; then, secretly quitting his camp with 
a good part of his troops, he got into the rear of 
Humftyun’s position, and, marching by night, at- 
tacked his camp in three several places at day- 
break. llumijun hud just time to leap on horse- 
back ; he was preparing to advance against the 
assailants, when his officers nrgeil him to consult 
for his safety ; and one of them, sei/ing his bridle, 
drew him to the river-side. He plunged into the 
stream to swim across ; ere he reached the further 
bank his horse was exhausted and sank, and the 
I same would have been the fate of the monarch, 
had not a watfT-carrier, who was crossing on his 
inllated skin-bag, been at hand, who supported him 
and brought him over. HmnAyun himself made 
his way to Agra ; but hi.s whole army was cut to 
pieces or drowned, and his queen fell into the hands 
of .Sheer ShJlh, by whom she was treated with the 
most scrupulous delicacy and sent to a place of j 
safety (1639). 

Sheer Sh6h now resumed operations in Bengal ; 
and Hum&yun, being aided by his brother C'amran, 
collected another army, with which he advaneeil 
to Canouj. Sheer Shah occupied the opposite bank 
of the Ganges, and, as llumAyun’s troops were 
beginning to desert, he crossed the river by a 
bridge of boats, and gave battle. But fortune 
again proved adverse ; bis army was totally de- 
feated and driven into tbe flanges. Hunmyun’s 
liorso being wounded, ho mount'd an eleplmnt 
which he met, but the driver, when desired to 
attempt the passage of the river with him, refused ; 
the king then linrKd him from his seat on the 
anminrs neck, and gave his place to a eunuch who 
chatieed to bo also on the ch'phaiit. They enten-d 
the stream, and reached the o[q>o8ite bank, wbieb 
proved too stoop to bo ascended, and the king 
iniglit have penslusl, bad not two soldiers tied 
their turbans together, and thus drawn him up. 
Ho then, with some difficulty, made his way to 
Agra (1.640). 

The empire of India was now lost ; for Cnmraii 
resigned the I’unjab to .Sheer Shah, and retii*cd to 
CAbul, leaving Humavun to shift for himself. After 
an ineffectual attempt to got his authority recog- 
ni/.('d in Smd, Huniavim resolved to throw himself 
on the protection of Maldoo, rajah of Marw&r. He 
set out in order to cross the Sandy Desert, but on 
reaching Jodpiir ho learned that ho had nothing 
to expect from the rajah. He now resolved to 
make for Amerc6t, a fort on4he Indus. In the 
inarch thither over the Desert, the sufferings of 
himself and his followers were intense. To obtain 
water they had to tight with the villagers, to whom 
it was precious as gold, and, to atld to their diHtres.s, 
they soon found that they were followed by a 
strong body of liors^q le<l by Muldco's son, a party 


of whom seized the wells in whicli lay their only 
hope of relief. They were now in despair, but 
the rajah’s son was generous. Ho advanced with 
a white Hag, and having gently reproached them 
for having entered the Hindoo territory and killed 
kine in it, he supplied them with water, and suf- 
fered them to proceed. But still the perils of the 
Desert were to be encountered; all suffered, many 
died, and Humdyun had only seven followers with 
him when ho reached Ainercot. Others, however, 
joined him in a few days. His reception by Ritna 
IVrsad, the Hirfloo prince of Amercot, was cordial 
and friendly. 

At AmercAt was bom his son, the celebrated 
Akber. His mother was a Persian lady, whom 
Huiiiayim had met at an entertainment given to 
him by the mother of his brother Hindal. Struck 
with her beauty, and finding she was not betrothed, 
he had instantly made love to and married her. 
She was far advanced in her pregnancy at the 
time of crossing the Desert. One of the officers, 
who had lent her a horse, finding his own ex- 
hausted, brutally made her dismount, and Humd- 
jun had to place her on his own horse and walk by 
her side till he met with a haggngc camel. When 
Akber was born, bis father happened not to be at 
Amercot. It was usbal, on such occasions, for 
the father to give presents to his friends ; hut 
Huniiiyun, when the news rcaehfcd him, had no- 
thing but a pod of musk. This he broke uji, and 
distributed with a wish that his son’s fame might 
bo diffused tlirough the world like that perfume. 

Humuyuii could not collect more than a hundred 
men for the invasion of Sind, but rajah Persad 
joined him with his troops ; and when in that 
country he was joined by other Hindoo rajahs, so . 
that his force at length amounted to 16,000 horse. | 
111-fortune or imprudence, however, prevented him j 
from deriving any advantage from it. One of his j 
Moguls ofieiidcd i’ei*sad, who got so little r dress | 
when ho complained to the enijieror, that he and | 
his friends retired from the camp, llumiiyiin, un- 
able to maintain himself now in Sind, resolved to 
make his way, if possible, to ('andaliar, wIktc his , 
brother, Mirza Askeri, then commanded for Cam- i 
ran. He gave out that his intenthm was to leave i 
his son there, and proceed himself on pilgrimage , 
to Mecca. He had reached Shal, within 130 miles ; 
of Caiiduhar, when a horst'maii, sent by one of his 
friends, galloped up to his tent, and rushing in, j 
announced that Askeri was at hand with the in- I 
ti>ntioii of making him a prisoner. He had only 1 
time to place his (|ueen on his own horse, and fly j 
with her, leaving the child to tho mercy of his 
uncle. Askeri, on coming up, pretended tliat hi.s 
intentions had been altogether friendly ; he treated 
his little nephew with Hflection*and took him with 
him to Candahar. HumA^Min escaped to Sjistan, 
whence tho governor sent him to Herat, there to 
await the ple.asure of the Sh&h of Persia (1543). 

The p'esent monarch of Persia was bliali Tnh- 
masp, tho second of the Suffavi dynasty. He in- 
vited Hunia^un to court, and treated him with the 
utmost respect. But Sh&h Tahmnsp was a bigoted 
Shiah in his faith, and he insisted on the exiled 
moimrch’s conformingeto his creed? At their first 
interview Tahmasp required him /to wear the rid 
cap, distinctive of the followers of that creed. To 
tins ho consented, and a fiounsh of music an- 
nounced the important fact^v On the subject of tbe 
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1 creed itself, Humdyun does not appear to have 
, been so compliant, for next day, \%hen Tahraasp, 
ffoing on a journey, passed by Huraayun’s palace, 
j and the latter went to the gate to salute him, he 
I went on without noticing him. A few days af^r, 
when a large quantity of firewood was sent him, 
he was told that it would serve for his funeral pile, 

! if he refused to conform. To his request to be 
i allowed to proceed on his pilgrimage a decided 
negative was returned ; and it was added, that ho 
miwt become a Shiah, or take thejpnseguence. 

* At length Hum&yun’s rcsolutfS gave way, and 
ho signed a paper containing a profession of the 
1 Shiah faith, with, probably, an engagement to intro- 
1 duce it into I ndia, and an undertaking to put the 
I king of Persia in jiossession of Candah^r, if re- 
j covered by his aid, for which purpose Tahmasp 
1 promised a force of 12,000 horse. After some 
! delay Hum&yun set out (1545) with 700 followers, 

' and in Sistan he was joined by 14,000 Persian 
; horse, coininanded by the Shah’s son, Morad Mirza. 
i They took the fort of Boat on the river Hohnund, 
and tlience marched unopposed to Candahar, which 
I Askeri defended against them for five months. As 
; none of the chiefs of tho country had yet joined 
] llumayun, the Persians were talking «»f raising the 
siege and retiring ; but jusl then purtizans began 
; to come in, and the garrison sutferiiig from famine, a 
i part of it fled from the town, while others deserted to 
I he hesiegei's. Askeri was thus obliged to surrender, 
and the tort and its treasures were ceded to the 
' Pei-sians. Tlie greater part of tho army then rc- 
tiinied home, leaving a garrison under Morad 
I Miiv.a ; hut tliat princ<* happening, as we are told, 
to tlie sutldenly, lluma} tin contrived to get into the 
town, where ho slaughtered a part of the garrison, 
and, as a great favour, allowed the roinainder to 
iKpart. 

I Humayuii tjien advanced to Cabal, whcuico 
Camraii ’lied, but while tho former was away on 
I anollit r expedition, he returned and recovered that 
city, and when Humayuii bcsiegetl him, ho had the 
! barbarity to expose the young AUbor to the fiis' of 
1ms father’s cannon, lie was, however, foreetl tt> 
1 ; he then surrendered, and was forgiven ; he 

I r«-h( lli'd again, defeated Humayun, and recovered 
I ('abul, whence ho was again expelled. lie finally 
I { iri.'jH) sought refuge with the Guckers, by whom 
lie was given up to his brother. Humayun for the 
lirst two or three days treated him with kindneas. 
He then determined that he should ho blinded. 
The opi-ratioii was performed, tus usual, by piercing 
the eyes repeatedly with lunoets. This he boro 
, |»atiently ; but when lemon-juice and salt were 
' 'i'|ueezo<l into bis eyes he cried out, “ O Lord ray 
God ' whatever sins I have committed have been 
amply puiiisliod in this world ; have compassion on 
I me#u the next.” He went to Mecca, where ho 
died. 

i Circumstances in India now proving favourable, 
! Humayun was encouraged to attempt tl» recovery 
of "that country. He reduced the PunjAb (1555), 
' and a victory at Sii’hind opened the way to Delhi 
; and Agra. He did not, however, long live to enjoy 
I his dominion. ^ About six months after his return 
! to Delhi, as he was walkii^ on the teri*ace of his 
j ^library, and vlas descending tho stairs (which were 
' on the outside of tho building), ho heard tho call to 
prayers. He stopped, repeated the creed, and 
then sat down on iht steps, till the crier should 


have ceased. When he went to rise by the aid of 
his staff, it slipped on tho marble, and he fell over 
the low parapet of the stairs. He was stunned by 
the fall, and on the fourth day ho breathed his last, 
in the forty-ninth year of his eventful life, and tho 
twenty-sixth of his reign. 

We must now take a retrospect of India during 
the sixteen years* absence of SliAh HuinA^un. 

Slieer ShAh, having taken possession of tho 
PunjAb, and suppressed a rebellion in Bengal, 
turned his arms against the scutliorn Hindoo states, 
and reduced MAlwa. Ho afterwards besieged tho 
fortress of Raisin, which was held by a llindoo 
chief. A surrender was offered on condition of the 
garrison being allowed to depart w ith all their jiro- 
perty. The terms were agreed to, and 4000 Raj- 
puts issiied and encamiicd within a short distance. 
But Sheer Shah was induced by the arguments of 
some Mohamnicdaii lawyers to break the treaty, 
and he surrounded them with his troops and coin- 
nieuced a general massacre. The UajpAts fell to 
a man, hut not unavenged, os double the number 
of tho assailants lay dead on the plain. No Mo- 
hammedan prince, but Timur, had as vet been 
guilty of such an atrocity in India, and it ulti- 
mately proved the cause »if tho death of its perpe- 
trator. For, as ho was besieging the fort of Ca- 
hnger, where the rajah refused to accept of any 
terms, as he was sure they would not be kept, and 
was himself directing the artillery, a magazine, 
struck by one of tho enemy’s shot, blew up, and ho 
was so much injured by the explosion that ho only 
survived a few hours. In this interval the fort 
was taken, and Sheer SliAli, who bail not ceased to 
direct the operations, cried, like Kpaminondas ami 
Wolfe, “ Thanks bo to Almighty God 1 ” and 
breathed his lost (1545). 

Though Sheer Shah rcigneil only five years, he 
inailo more internal improvements in tho state 
than most moiiarchs had dune w ho had occupied 
the throne for long periods. His principal work 
was a iiiagnificeiit causeway extending fixmi Bengal 
to near the Indus, with caravanserais furnished 
with provisions at every stage, and wells at every 
mile and half, and inosks supplied with priests and 
erici-8. Along tho whole length of this road were 
planted row 8 of trees to jicid the traveller shiide. Ho 
was also the first to establish horse-posts along the 
roads, for tho despatch of intelligence and of letters. 
It was said, that so great was the jmhlic security 
during his reign, that travellers ami merchants 
used to set down tlieir goods and sleep on the 
highway without apprehension. 

Adil KliAii, the eldest son of Sheer Shah, being 
a prince of a feeble character, was induced to re- 
sign his claims in favour of his brother JelAl KhAn, 
on condition of getting tho country of Biana. Four 
of the principal Omralis were guarantees of this 
agreement, and when Selim (the name which JelAl 
assumed) gave reason to suppose that lie meant to 
violate it, they took up arms against him. He, 
however, reduced them, and tho rest of his reign 
passed in tranquillity. 

On the death of Selim (1553), his only son, a 
child of twelve years of age, was murdercii by liis 
uiielu Mohammed KhAn, who then mounted the 
throne. He proved a monarch of a most odious 
character, ignorant, fond of low society, a>yl ad- 
dicted to gross debauchery. His prime Inini8t4^^ 
was a Hindoo, named Hemoo, who had originally 
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kept a Hmall abop, and whose appearance, it is said, 
was meaner than his origin. But Hemoo was a 
man of talent and of resolution, and he ably up- 
held the affairs of his master as long as ho lived. 

Mohammed’s extravagance quickly wasted the 
imperial treasure. He then to supply his neces- 
sities, or rather to enrich his favourites, proceeded 
to resume the governments and the lands of his 
nobles. This gave immediate occasion to rebellions. 
Ibrahim Soor, a mombor of his own family, seized 
on Delhi and Agra. Another relative. Seconder 
Soor, became independent in the Punjab. The 
governor of Bengal then rtd)elled,and while H6raoo 
was preparing to march against him, ho Icnmcd 
that M&lwa had cast off the yoke, and that Hum4- 
yun had enterc<l India, defeated Seconder, and 
taken Delhi and Agra, llfimoo engaged, defeated, 
and captured the governor of Bengal. Ho then 
was advancit)g against 1 lum4yun, when he received 
intelligence of the death of that monarch, and the 
I ncc«*asion of his son Akber, who was then in the 
I PunjAl). Rncouragod by this intelligence, he ad- 
vanced without halting, his numbers increased 
every day, he took Agra by siege, defeated llnm&- 
yun’s Mogul troops under the w’alls of Delhi, occu- 
pied that city, and then set out for Lahore. Akbor 
was only thirteen ^eivrs of age ; the general opinion 
in his court was in favour of a retreat to Cnbul ; 
but Behram KhAn, one of his father’s ablest and 
most faithful officers, to whom ho had givt'u the 
conduct of affairs, rejected these timid counsels. 
With a fcr inferior force he advanced against 
Hthnoo, whom ho encountered at Paniput. In 
spite of the talent and courage of its leader, the 
Indian army was def(>nted, and Ileinoo himsi'lf was 
inade a prisoner ({ 050 ). Mohaninu'd’s reign thus 
virtually ternmiated ; and he fell shortly after in 
battle against another reliel in Bengal. 


CIIAPTKR VII. 

Dlumemhrmii'nt of the Fniplro— The Rnhmant Empire— 
Shiah* and SUniil« — ReJapUr — AhmednuKur — Hidr — Gdb 
conda— KIlchpQr— Uatllc of TAlicotc — UQzerftt — The 
Uajpfit State*. 

The AfghAn empire in India began, as w'c have 
seen, to^ be dismembered in the reign <»f Mobaitt- 
med Toghlak. As its recovery and reunion long 
engaged the arms and policy of the house of TiniAr, 
it IS necessary, for tlio sake of por8j)icuity, to take 
a view of the states formed out of it, and of the 
general extent and character of the Mussulman 
doiuininti in India. 

When Mohammed mounted the thnuie, the 
Afghan empire in India embraced the whole con- 
tinental part of that country, which we have de- 
nominated HiiuiastAii, including GuzerAt and 
Bengal ; the RAjiuit states alone being unsubdued. 
In the Deckan, the extensive forest tract, named 
Orissa, wliich extends for 600 miles from the 
Ganges to the GodA>eri, running from 300 to 400 
miles inland, remained still in the hands oi the 
wild aborigines. All the rest of the Di«ckan, r\. 
copting a slip along the west coast, and the south- 
ern extremity, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
court of Delhi. 


The revolt of Bengal commenced the disiuein- 
berment. The Hindoos then recovered TelingAna 
and the Carnatic, reducing the Moslem dominion 
in the Deckan within the limits of the Kishna on 
the south and the meridian of llyderabAd on the 
east, and forming from their conquests the states 
of WarAngol in the north, and BejAyanugur in the 
south. After this came the Moslem rebellion in 
the Deckan, when the court of Delhi ceased to be 
obeyed to the south of the Nerbudda. Such was 
the state of th^mpire at the death of Mohammed, 
and it continuV to have this reduced extent tiYl 
just before the invasion of TimAr, when GAzerat 
and MAlwa asserted their independence, and 
another independent state was formed, named 
JAaiipur, consisting of the country on the Ganges 
as far as the centi’o of Oude. After the departure 
of TimAr the remaining provinces threw off the 
yoke, and the empix’o only contained the district 
round Delhi. 

The Balimani empire, founded by Husun Gunga 
in the Deckan*, lasted for about one hundred and 
seventy years, and during all that time the throne 
wa.s occupied by his descendants. Their wars were 
with the two Hindoo states of Warangol and Be- 
jAyanugur, the former of whicli they subverted, and 
from the latter they gained tlie country between 
the Kishna and the Tiimbudni rivers. But in 
their court and amy there prev^iiled a religious 
diswnsion, wliich oveiitually dismembered the 
state. This was tlie rivalry between the sects of 
the Shiahs and Sunnis, whicli, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, divide the Mohammedan church, j 
the hitter acknowledging the fii-st tliree Khalifebs i 
as rightful successors of tlic pr(q)het, the former | 
regarding them as usurpers, and inaiiitaining tliat 
Ally, the fourth Khalifeh, was the only rightiul otic. 
The Persians alone, we believe, nationally hold thi' | 
Shiah faith ; all the other Moslems, especially the ! 
Ottoman Turks, holding the Sunni creed. As tlie j 
courtiers and the army of the first Bahinani kings I 
were of various countries, Persians, Afghans, i 
Turks, Moguls, even Georgians and Circassians ; ! 
there w-ere, of course, among them followers of | 
both creeds. But afterwards, beside the foreigners, | 
there were the Deckances or native troops, the j 
descendants of the conquerors, and these were i»f i 
the Sunni faith, as also were the Abassinians, who { 
came over the sea in groat mimbers to take service 
with the Bahmani kings. These always took part 
with the Dcckanccs against the other foreigners, 
who were mostly, it would appear, Shiahs. The 
consequence of this dissemsion was, that when in 
the natural order of things in the east the Bahmani 
kings had degenerated, and were no longer able Jo 
keep the contending parties in order, V'ussuf Adil 
KhAn, a Turk who w-as the head of the foreigners, 
theDcckanees having got the better of himself and 
his party, retired to liis government of BejapAr, 
where he made himself independent, and founded 
the dynarty of Adil'SliAh. Soon after, NizAm-ul- 
Mulk, the leader of the Dcckances, having ttcen 
assassinated by a Turk, named Kasim Band, his 
son Ahmed cast off his allegiance, and founded a 
state, the capital of which wasnamqd Ahniednugur. 
Kasim Barid having thus attained the chief power 
at court, continued to govern imdeifthc name of ^ 
succession of royal puppets ; but his son, Arnir 
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Barid, disliking that circuitous kind of dominiun^ 
threw oflf the mask, put an end to the Bahmain 
d^-nasty, and became the first of the Band dynasty 
of Bidr. Two other chiefs also made themselves 
independent j the one, Kiitb Kfili, a Tdrkm&n from 
Persia, founded the dynasty of Kdtb Sh&h, at 
Golconda, tlio other, ImAd-ul-Mfilk, of a family of 
Hindoo converts, that of Imid Sh&h, at ]^liclipdr, 
in Ber&r. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that these 
«tStes were at continual war with one another and 
with the adjoining Hindoo states. At length their 
jealousy of the rajah of Bej&yanugur caused a 
temporary confederacy among them. They united 
their forces to attack him, and, in a fierce and 
bloody battle, fought (1566) near T&licAta, on the 
banks of the Kishna, they defeated his troops, took 
himself prisoner, and put him to death in cold 
blood, and overthrew his monarchy. They, how- 
ever, benefited themselves but little, in consequence 
of their mutual jealousies ; and various petty 
states were formed out of the ruins of his king- 
dom. The kings of Golconda alone extended thoir 
dominions ; they subdued all Warang61, and con- 
(luorcd the Carnatic as far south as the river 
1 I’anar. • 

1 The kingdom of GilzerAt, though small, became 
} the most important of tho Mussulman states out of 
1 the DecUan ; for wo may observe all through In- 
j dian history, that Bengal, notwithstanding its 
I wealth and its extent, owing probably to the feeble 
character of its people, never acts a conspicuous 
; part in a military point of view. The kings of 
Giueriit reduced and annexed M&lwa to thoir own 
i kingdom ; tliey often defeated tho Rajpdts, they 
! eHtabliNlied their supreniacy over Caiidfish, made 
! the kings of ller4r and Ahmednugur do them 
I homage, and were frequently engaged in maritime 
j wars uith tho Portuguese. 

I The native Hindoo states not in the Deckan, at 
1 that time and down to the present day, are those 
; of the Hajphks, i. r. Princes’-sons. These seem to 
; be, as they themselves assert, the descendants of 
; the Cshatriyas of the Laws of Manu. In tho states 
; that were overturned by tho Mussulmans they 
\ sank into tho mass of the population, devoting 
, dieniselves almost exclusively to agriculture ; but 
{ where tho nature of tho country favoured them, 

I they rcUiined their independence. 

I The country held by the Rajpdts may bo re- 
] garded as lying between the Indus and tho Jum- 
nah, bounded on the south by tho Vindhya chain, 
and extending northwards as far as the parallel of 
Delhi. It thus contains the Sandy Desert and a 
' great part of ("entr.al India, being divided by tho 
Aravalli hills. To tho cast of these hills, beginning 
from the north, lie MewAt, Jvpfir, Ajmir, llar&uti, 
.Nftw^r, Bundelcund, and Malwa, containing many 
strong towns and fortresses, such as Jypur and 
Ajmir, Oudipfir and Chitor in Mew&r, Uj^n and 
Hop&l in M4lwa, C4liiijer in Bundelcufid, Hintam- 
bor, Guari6r,and many others. Tho general name 
for the Rajpdt country, to the west of the Aravalli 
range, is M4rw&r ; it contains tho states of JodpAr, 
Jesalmir, Btcanir, and^some smaller ones. As 
« these lie iiv the Desert, their situation has always 
protected tnem ; while those to the east of the 
mountains were sometimes subdued, sometimes 
rendered tributary by the Mussulmans. 

* The Rajphts are divided into clans. A kind of 


feudal system prevails among them ; tho founder o< 
each state, after reserving a rovM demesne, having 
partitioned the land among relations, on tlie 
terras of obedience and of military service. They, 
in their turn, divided their lands on similar terms ; 
and thus the chain of dependence was formed, as in 
feudal Europe. It is interesting to remark how 
similarity of institutions seems to have operated in 
forming similarity of character. Tho RajpAts hadf 
pride of birth, lofty spirit, and romantic feelings ; 
they listened with delight to the spirit-stirring 
stmins of their bards ; they treated tlieir women 
with a degree of respect i*aro in the East; they 
were guided by strict rules of honour in tho treat- 
ment of their enemies 

Tho preceding sketch will, wo trust, enable tho 
reader to form a tolerably clear idea of tho political 
state of India at tho time of tho aecessiou of Akbor. 
As that monarch was a great political reformer, 
wo reserve our account of its social and internal 
condition till wo havo narrated the eventa of his 
reign. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Akbbe— B chram KbRn— -Ucrtuction of various Chlefli— Aiof 
KhAn— Siege of Chitdr— Marriages with Rajpdt Families 
—Reduction of Gfizerfit— Akber’s Temerity— Reduction 
of Bengal— Recovery of Cabul. 

Wnii Akbcr the history of India assumes once 
more tho appearance of that of a potent and regular 
empire. This noblest nml greatest of eastt'rn 
monarchs, distinguished alike by courage, enter- 
prise', talent, and magnanimity, reduced the whole 
of IlindfiStAn to obedience, and gave it wise laws 
and political regulations. Many years, however, 
were occupied in tho contests with the various re- 
fi*actory chiefs ; and tho enumeration of all his 
various conflicts would only cause weariness to tho 
reader. 

As Akher was only in his fourteenth year when 
ho came to the crown, tho government, though lie 
was remarkably manly and 'intelligent fur his age, 
was of necessity administered by Behram KhAn, 
under whoso eliargo his father had placed him, 
and who now received the title of KhAn BAhA, i. c. 
Lord Father, as being guar<lian of the sovereign. 

Behram was a Turk by birth. He had adhered 
to HiimAyun through all turns of his fortune, and 
his fidelity to Akber was equally firm. But his 
temper was arbitrary and his manners haughty and 
overbearing. The Onirnhs, who regarded him as no 
more than their ^qual, could ill brook bis sujxf- 
rioritv, evinced in so oft'ensive a manner ; and dis- 
content prevailed in the court and camp. Some 
of his acts, too, were so flagrantly unjust, as to 
furnish reasonable ground for apprehension and 
complaint. Thus, taking advantage of Akber’s 
absence on a hawking l>artv, ho put to death Tardi 
Beg, tho general who had lost Delhi to HArnoo, 
though he had boon one of BAberis favourites, and 

* The la*t great war among the RaJpGts wa« of a romantic 
character: It waa betacen the rajahs of Jodpftr and Jypftr, 
for the band of a princesii of Oudlpflr. A most copious 
account of thU people will be found in Colonel Tod ■ Rfijos* 
th&n. • 
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was as faithful to HumAyun as himself. Another 
Omrah, who ventured to oppose him, was put to 
death on some slight pretext ; and the king’s own 
tutor, Peer Mohammed, narrowly escaped the 
same fate, and was obliged to go on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Akber soon grew weary of the state of pupillage 
in which he was held. Having concerted his plans 
with some of his friends, he took occasion, when on 
a hunting party, to direct his course to Delhi, 
under the pretext of his mother’s illness. When 
there, and out of Behram’s reach, ho issued a pro- 
clamation, announcing that he had taken the go- 
vernment into his own hands, and forbidding obe- 
dience to any orders but his own (1560). Behram 
was thrown into i)erplexity ; he soon found himself 
(lesfTU'd ; his overtures to the king were rejected. 
Ho had then thoughts of trying to make himself 
independent in MAIwa ; but he abandoned them, 
and set out for Najdr, with the intention of em- 
barking in GAzeriit and making the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. While at Nnjor lie received a message 
from the king, dismissing him from his office, and 
directing him to proceed on his pilgrimage. He 
sent his standards, kettledrums, and other ensigns 
of office to the king, and proceeded to Guzerat ; 
but meeting there with some further cause of irri- 
tation, he assi'inble^l some troops and attempted to 
seize the Punjab. Akber advanced against him in 
person, and Behram was defeated and obliged to 
throw himself on his sovereign’s mercy. Akber, 
who always acted with magnanimity, sent some of 
his principal nobles to meet him and conduct him 
to the royal tent. Behram threw liiinself at the 
king H feet, and began to sob aloud. Akber raised 
him, seated him on his right, gave him a dretw of 
honour, and offeri'd liim liis elioice of an extensive 
govenimont, a high station at court, or an hoiiour- 
ahlo pilgriiimgo to Mecca. Pride or prudence 
counselled him to choow> the last ; an ample pen- 
sion was assigned him, and he sed out for Guze- 
r&t ; but as ho was preparing to embark ho was 
assassinated by an Algban, whose father had fallen 
by Ins hand in battle. 

Akber, a youth of only eighteen years of age, 
had now a difficult ^ to perform. He had to 
i-cduco i-efi-aclory chiefs to obedience, to recover 
the dominions of the crown, and to introduce order 
into the internal administration of the state. To 
accomplish this, hi> had only the revenues of the 
1 uiijftb and of the counu-y about Delhi and Agra, 
and a mercenary anny of adventurers, collected 
fi^m vanouB quartei*s, and consequently without 
aHTeclioii or attachment to his person and cause. 
But, like his grandfather Baber, bv the energy of 
ns own character, his talents, niuf his virtues, he 
tnuniphed over difficulties beneath which another 
would have succumbed. 

A wn of tlio late sultan Mohammed, having 
colloeted troops, advanced to JAanpur (1560) 
wiierii he was defeated by one of Akber’s geiiemli' 
But the victor held back tlio king’s port of the 
spoil, and Akber was obliged to march against him 
I!I when BAz BahAdur 

the AfghAu governor of MAIwa, had been reduced i 
by Adam KhAn, another of Akln^r’s gcmerals, the ' 
revolt of the victor was only prevented bv the 
Plenty of the monarch, who arrived in his Vamp 
^•foro ho was awart^ of his approach. BAz BahA- 
dur afterwai-ds entered the service of the emperor, 


who treated him with great liberality, according to 
his usual custom. 

There were many Uzbegs in liigh command in 
the aiTuy of Akber ; and these men, offended by 
the king’s strictness, and also fancying he had a 
hereditary antipathy to their race, conspired and 
revolted (1664). They were joined by other chiefs, 
(larticularly Asof KliAn, who had lately reduced ' 
the Hindoo kingdom of Gurrah, on the Nerbudda. I 
This country was governed by a queen, a woman 
of a high and noble spirit, who had led her own* 
troops to battle, and when she saw them routed 
and herself wounded, sooner than fall into the 
hands of the enemy, she ended her life with a 
dagger. Asof became master of her treasures, 
which were considerable, and the desire to retain 
them drove him into rebellion. 

Ihe war with these rebels lasted for two years, 
with various success. At length, when Akber had 
nearly succeeded in reducing them, he was called 
away to the Punjab, which was invaded by hi>- 
brother Hakim, who ruled in Cabul, Dui'ing his 
absence the rebels recovered their ground j but 
on his return he marched against them, though it 
was the rainy season, and drove them over the 
Ganges ; and, while tluy thought themselves se- 
cured by the vast body of waters that river now 
rolled, Akber swam over it at nigbsfall, with onlv 
2000 men, on horses and elephants, and, hiug 
concealed for the remainder of the night, fell on 
tlieui at sunrise. Taken thus unprepared, thev 
were thrown into confusion and routed, and they 
ne<l in various directions. 

/.r'yil'*”. J^Bained his twenty -fifth year 

(1667), ho had reduced all the rebellious chiefs by 
force, or attached them h> liis clemency ; and he 
now was able to turn his thoughts to plans of con- 
quest. The Rajput states first attracted hisatten- 
tion, and he turned it is arms against the Rana of 
( hitor,a prineo of a feeble character, who instantly 
tied to G tizerat, leaving the defence of iho fortress 
y**^*^"*!,^ great courage and ability, named Jv 
Mai. Akber made his approach by trenches, and 
ran two mines; Lut vvlieu they were fired, only 
Olio of them exploded at once, and it was not till 
the soldiers were mounting the breaeli that the fire 
reached tlie other, and its explosion did so much 
injury to the as.sailant8 that tlioy were forced to 
retire, and all the works had to bo recommenced. 
Ibo siege might then have lasted along lime, were 
It not that, one night, as Akber was visiting the 
trenches, he happened to see Jy Mai, who was di- 
recting the rejaiirs of the works by torch-liaht. 

Ho took aim at him with a firelock, and shot him 
tlirough the head. The garrison lost heart at the 
fall of their leader, and, giving up the defence of 
the place, they prepared to devote themselves in 
the usual Hindoo manner. The women were ‘all 
committed to the flames, with the body of Jy Mai, 
and the men tlu n retired to the temples to await 
the besiegers, who were now mounting the undo- 
fended breach. Akber, aware of their desperation 
kept up a distant fire, till he had introduced three’ 
hundred war-elephants, in order to trample them 
to death ; and these animals, we are t<*l, trod them 
under their feet like gras^ioppers, or, taking them 
Mp lu their trunks, tossed them into the air or 
dashed them against the walls or the paveni’ent. 
Hetween the garrison and the townspeople 30,000 
persons, it is said, thus perish^. 
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la the course of the following year Akber took 
the forts of RinUmbor and CAlmjer. But, though 
lie thus employed arms against some of the Rajput 
princes, he adopted milder and more politic mea- 
sures with others. Such was that of forming 
matrimonial alliances with them. Thus he himself 
was married to the daughters of the rajahs of Jy- 
pur and M&rw&r, and his eldest son to another 
princess of the house of Jypur. This connexion 
wi^i the imperial family, instead of being looked 
9 n as a loss of caste, was regarded as an honour by 
all the Rajpilt princes, except the house of Chitor 
or OudipAr, which even renounced all affinity with 
the other rajahs on account of it, affecting to view 
them as degraded by a connexion with the sove- 
reigns of Delhi. 

The province of GAzer^t, as we have seen, had 
been for many years in a state of independence. 
Rut now (1572), in consequence of the eonfusion 
that prevailed in it, Akber was invited by the 
minister of the inefficient prince, in whose name 
the govemraont was carried on, to come and take 
jiossession of it. Ho accepted the invitation ; at 
Patan he was met by the pageant king, who re- 
bignod his crown to him, and ho thence advanced 
and laid siege to the sea -psrt town of Surat. Be- 
fore it was invested, some of the rebel chiefs who 
^^ere in it retir<Jil fiYim it, with the intention of try- 
ing to join the main body of their forces. Akber 
pui'suc'd them with such precipitation, that one day 
he found himself with only 156 men in presence of 
I a force of at least 1000 men. With the native 
chivalry of his character he fell on them, and 
being repulsed, he took his station in a lane be- 
twc(>n hedges of cactus, where only two horsemen 
could advance abreast. Here he niuintaiiied him- 
self, though he ran imininent risk of his life, fight- 
ing like a common soblier, and at last succeeded in 
driving the enemies off ; but his project of pre- 
venting their junction with their troops failed. 
Surat, liowevcr, opened its gates, and the whole of 
Gu/.crat submitted. 

Akber returned to Agra ; but ho had not been 
there a month, when ho learned that one of tlio 
rebel chiefs, named Husun Mirza, had re-a|»pearcd 
m Guzerat, and was besieging the royal governor 
in Alimcdabdd, the capital of the province. As it 
was now the rainy season, and it was therefore 
impossible to march a large army, Akber sent for- I 
ward a chosen body of 2000 horse, and then him- 
self and 300 of his nobles and officers, mounting j 
on camels, followed them at tho rate of eighty 
miles a day. At Patan he was joined by another 
detachment, which raised his force to 3000 horse 
and 300 camels. With this inconsiderable force 
ho advanced to within four miles of Ahmedabdd, 
where he ordered tho imperial drums to beat. 
Tins filled the insurgents with such terror, that it 
was with difficulty their officers restrained them 
from flight. Husun then leaving 5000 men to 
watch the town, advanced with 700fl horsemen 
against tho king. Akber, who had now reached 
the banks of tho river on which tho town is built, 
finding himself deceived in his hopes of being 
joined by .tITo garrison, and seeing that he had 
I only his own troops to depend on, in order to cut 
off all chance of retreat from liis men, boldly 
crossed the river, and drew them up on tho oppo- 
site bank. His lenurity, as usual, was successful ; 
*tho cuemy was repAsed, and Husun was wounded 


and made a prisoner. As many contended for the 
honour of having captured him, Akber askad him 
who had taken him : “ No one,” he replied, “ it 
was the curse of ingratitude that overtook me.’* 

During the pursuit Akber remained with about 
200 horsemen on an eminence. Suddenly he saw 
a large body of horse advancing, and on sending 
to inquire learned that they were the troops leu 
to watch Ahmedab4d. His men began to lose 
courage and think of retiring ; but Akbor, ordering 
tho drums to strike up the rayal march, cliargeil 
down upon the enemy, who, thinking that the 
whole of the rayal army must bo behind the emi- 
nence, turned and fled with precipitation. Their 
leader fell from his horae and was killed by one of 
the king’s guards ; Husun also was assassinated by 
a Rajput chief, to whom he had been committed, 
to avenge a former quarrel ; and the two l&adei-s 
being thus removc^d tho rebellion was at an end. 

Akber now (1575) deemed the occasion favour- 
able for re-annexing tho wealthy provinces of 
Bahdr and Bengal to the empire. These had boon 
independent and governed by Afghan princes for 
some years ; but tho present king, named Daud, 
was of a feeble, vicious character. Akber had 
obtained a promise of tribute from him ; but the 
uns^rady Dadd dn a moment of prusi>erity had 
re-asserted his independence. Akber marched from 
Agra in the height of the rainy season, advanced 
and t(K>k BahAr without opposition. Leaving then 
the task of conquering Bengal to his generals, ho 
returned to Agra, and they obliged Dadd to retire 
to Orissa. The whole of Bah dr and Bengal was 
thus raannexod to the imperial crown (1570)) and 
the last remnant of the Afghdn monarchy in Hin- 
ddstan was extinguished. But a rebellion, first, 
of the Mogul chiefs when required to remit the 
revenues of the province to the court, and then 
an insurrection of the remaining Afglidns, gave the 
royal troops occupation for some years ; and it was 
not till 1592 that Bengal was finally reduced to 
tranf]uiUity. 

During this time Akber’s brother Hakim, tho 
governor, or rather ruli-r, of Cdbul, invad»*d tlie 
Punjab. Akber found it necessary to inareh in 
person against him. At iM^pprooch Hakim ro- 
tircd, and Akber, followinj^q) his success, took 
{Hissessiou of Cdbul. Hakim fled to the moun- 
tains Hibut on his making his subniission, tho mag- 
nanimous emperor restoreil him to his governnieut, 
and he ever after remained in obedience. 

An insurrection followed in Udzerdt, beaded bv 
Mozaffer, the fonner prince of that country, whiclii 
gave occupation to Akb«.*r’s generals for a s{>aco of 
four years. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A KBB a— Conquest of Caihmlrv — The Yftsofzyei — And 
Roushenia — Recovery of Candah&r - Invasion of the 
Deckan — Chknd Sultftna— Prince Scllni— Deatli of Akber 
— Hla Character — His ReliKious System— Hindoo ViJlHjfe- 
System — The Revenue — The Army— Royal Ma^^niiicence. 

In tho year 1585 the death of his brother Hakim 
made it necessary for Akber to go in person to 
Cdbul. This led to a series of conflicts with the 
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' hardy tribe* that dwelt in the mountains north of 
! that region. But Akber’s first exploit was an un- 
1 provoked attack on and conquest of the pai-adisal 
' vale of Cashmire. 

! This region, which is described as a real para- 
I disc, is a valley. plain in the heart of the Himalaya 
mountains, about half way up them, enclosed on all 
sides by snowy ranges, an<l enjoying almost a per- 
' {>ctual spring. Tlie plain and the sides of the hills 
1 are covered with various brilliant and fragrant 
Howci* 8, and filled with trees laden with fruits. 
Copious rivulets descend from tho hills to water 
the plain, and they there form two lakes, on the 
surface of which may bo seen numerous artificial 
fiuating gardens. These waters are the origin of 
the Jclum, one of the rivers of tho Punjab, which 
descends from tho vale by a deep ravine. Cash- 
miro’can only be entered by difficult mountain- 
pashi'a. d’ho i-oad crosses rocky ridgt^s, winds 
thnuigh narrow defiles, passes along the face of 
precipices overhanging rapid streams, and the 
Huinniit of the mountain when reached is often 
j found iin|iaMsahle from the snow. 

Cashtnire, after having been ruled from time 
I immemorial by a succession of Hindoo princes, 
fell, iu the beginning of tho fourteenth century, 
into tho hands of a Mohammedan adventurer, and 
was thenceforth ruled by a series of Mussulman 
princes. Dissensions in tho reigning family gave 
Akber the hope of making himself master of the 
inviting region, and he despatched an army thither 
from Attock, which he had lately built at the ferry 
of tho Indus. Afti'r encountering imuiy difficulties, 
it at length penetrated througli a p;ias which had 
been left unguarded ; hut its supplies had been 
exliaustcd, and so many dillieulties reiuaiiu'd yet 
to he overcome, that the commatuliTsghMlly agreed 
ti) a treaty, by which tlie soviTeigiity of Akher was 
1 aeknowledged, but on condition that ho should not 
interfere in tho internal coiieeriis of tho country. 
But Akher spurned such limited dominion, and 
he sent in the next jear aiiothi'i* army, which 
reduced tho whole country to suhmission. The 
' king became one of the nobles of tile court of 
{ Delhi, and was assigned a large t.state in Bahar. 

J Akher paid an im^diato visit to his new con* 

I quest. He visited HF' ice more during his reign ; 

I ami it becamo the f.i\ourito suuinier residence of 
1 Ills siieeessors. 

(•ushmire being thus reduced, Akher turaod his 
I arms against tlio tribes that occupied tho fertile 
; vallejs on the north of the plain of I’cshawer, and 
j those of the .Solimaii and K by her ranges on tho 
I south of that idaiii. The ruling tribe iu the former 
! wen' llio ^ 'usofzyes, who, being drneii from the 
j neighbourhood of I'aiiduhar about a century before, 
I had come to theso mountains, and reduced the ori- 
. giiial inhabitants beneath their dominion. Tho 
n-ligious sect of tho Rouslienia, or Enlightened, 
who rejected tlie KorAii, and taught that nothing 
existpil but (Jod.and whodespibod and rejected all 
wvii'ship and all religious exercises, prevailed in 
tho southern mountains. 

Akber sent two of his best generals against the 
Vdsofzyos ; hut by advaueiug too far into tho 
moimtains, they got entangled iu the gorges nid 
defiles, and one of tho leaders, a ILajput rajah 
iin<l givnt favourite of tho emperor, was slain, 
and tho troops of both destroyed; the other es- 
caped alone and on foot. Akber sent another 


force, under two other generals, who by prudently 
not entermg the mountains, but fortifying positions 
in various places, and thus preventing the Yu- 
Bofzyea from cultivating their portion of the plain, 
reduced them to submission. One of them, Mar 
Sing, then proceeded to act against the Roushenia 
of the southeni hills, lie had some partial sue- 
cess ; but tho next year (1687), while Mar Sing 
attacked thorn from tho north, Akber sent a body 
of troops over the Indus to the south of tho Khy- 
her range, who took thorn in the rear, and Kiejy 
leader Jclala was thus completely defeated. He, 
however, kept up tho contest till his death in 
IGOO ; and, in effect, the tribes of the mountains 
round the plain of PAsliAwer have never been 
completely conquered by any dynasty of India or 
Cabul. 

In consequence of this contest with these moun- 
tain tribes, the abode of Akber in these provinces 
of the Indus was prolonged to a space of fifteen 
years. It did not however solely engage his atten- 
tim and his arms, for during that time he csta- 
blKshcd his authority in Sind* (1692), and he also 
recovered C^aiulaliAr. For during tho confusion 
which prevailed in tho commencement of Akber’s 
reign, Shah Tahmasp had succeeded in regaining 
that city, of which Humayun had so treacherously 
deprived him, and Akher now, by Jaking advantage j 
of the disturbances in Persia, on tho accession of [ 
Tahma-sp’s son Abbas, recovered it without a blow. | 

Tho rule of Akber now extended from the fron- 
tiers of Persia to tlm eastern limit of Bengal, I 
from tho sea and tlio Viudhya rango to tho lofty 
Himalaya, tho most extensile dominion that had 
been as yet held by any Mohammedan sovereign of 
India. It was also the most completely subject to 
the royal authority, for with the exception of the 
Rana of Uudlpur, and tho mounlniu tribes of 
Afghanistan, all, Hindoo and Moslem alike, were 
suhmissivu and faithful subjects or tributaries. 

It only now remained for Akher to extend his 
dominion over tho Deekan, and here, as is generally 
the e.iHo in the l-kist, tlie way was prepared for him 
by civil dissmiHion. In the year lOjJo there were 
in arms no less than four claimants of the throne 
of Ahmednugur. Ono of them called in tho aid of 
the imperial forces ; and one army from CuzerAt, 
l(‘d by tho emperor’s son Morad, and another from 
Malw.a, entered the Deekan and rendezvoused near 
Ahnieflnugur, of which city the chief who invited 
them had be<-u in possession, but wliile they were 
advancing ho had been obliged to abandon it, 
.and it was now held by the princess Cliand Sultana, 
or Chand Bihi, as guardian of her infant neplu'W. 
She immediately e.illed on the king of Bejapur, 
who was her relation, .and on tlic chiefs of tho 
three rival parties, to lay aside their enmity for a 
time, and unite against the in vadera. They attended 
to her call ; one of the chiefs, an Abyssinian named 
Nehaiig, out his way through tho imperial troops 
and enlcrad Ahmednugur, while tho other two 
joined their forces with the king of Bejapur, who 

* “ Hi* inenllonetl,” nay* Elpliinstone, (ll. 261.) "in the 
Akbern.iinch, that the chlrf of Sind employed Portuguese 
eoldiera in thia war, and h^ also 200 nafivea dreaaed as 
Enropeana, Theae were, therefore, the first Ae/ioyj In India.* ’ 
The same chief is also aaid to have had a fort, defended by 
an Arab garrison, the first instance in which I have observed 
any mention of that de-criplion of mercenaries, afterwards 
80 much eiteemed." ♦ 
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was marching to its relief. Meantime, ChAnd Bibi 
defended the town heroically ; she directed the 
works and encouraged the workmen, shunning no 
exposure to danger. Prince MorAd haring run 
three mines under the ramparts, she countermined 
two of them, but the third was successful, and 
effected a large breach in the walls. The storming 
party advanced, and the soldiers were retiring in 
dismay, when Ch&nd Bibi in full armour, a naked 
sword in her hand, and a veil on her face, flew to 
the breach and checked the assailants. The gar- 
rison then hastened to the spot, every kind of mis- 
sile was employed ; the contest lasted till the 
evening, when the Moguls retired, intending to re- 
new the assault in the morning. But at dawn 
they behold the breach repaired so, that without 
the aM of now mines it could not be mounted. 
Meantime, the confederated army was approach- 
ing, and though the Moguls w'erc superior in num- 
bers, they deemed it more prudent to listen to the 
terms w’hich Ch&nd Bibi proposed, which were 
that the king of Ahmednugur should surrender to 
the emperor his claims on Berar, which he had 
recently conquered (1596). 

The parties however were at war again in the 
coui’so of the year. Ch&pd Bibi’s prime minister 
formed a plot against her, and called on the Moguls 
for aid. Mqi'dd, who was still in the Deckan, 
agreed to give it, and he w-as joined by the king 
of CandSsh ; on the other hand, the king of Gol- 
conda joined the allies of Chand Bibi. The armies 
encountered on the banks of the GodAveri, and the 
engagement lasted for two days. Though the 
Moguls claimed the victory, tliey made little effort 
to follow it up, and Akbcr saw that Ins own pre- 
sence was requisite in the Deckan. On his reach- 
ing the Nerbudda (I5ri9), he found that Doulo- 
tabAd and other places had been taken by his troops ; 
and from the banka of the Tapti he sent a force 
under his son, prince Denial, to invest Ahmednugur, 
in which Chand Bibi was now besiegt'd by Nchang 
the Al)aa.siman Chief. Nohong retired at tho ap- 
proach of the Moguls ; hut while Ch&nd Bibi, seeing 
that under the actual state of things in the town 
defence was hopeless, was ncgotiatiug a treaty, the 
soldiers, instigated by her opponents, hurst into the 
women’s apartments, and munlercd her. She 
thus i»eri8hed, like almost every woman of superior 
talent in the East, but her death was not un- 
avenged ; in a few days a breach being practi- 
cable, the Moguls stormed and gave no quarter to 
the fighting men. Tho young king was sent a 
lirisoner to tho fort of Gwalior; but another was 
set iij>, and the contest was continued for some years. 
vMvber iHitumed to Agra, leaving prince Dduiftl, 
who had married a daughter of the king of Bejapftr, 
viceroy of Ber&r and Cand^sh, which ho had an- 
nexed to the empire, and committing tho prosecu- 
tion of tho war in tho Deckan to liis celebrated 
vizir, the able Abdl Fazl (1601). 

The departure of Akbcr from the T)coknn, was 
caused by the undutiful conduct of his eldest son, 
prince Selim. This prince, who was now past thirty 
jears of age, was a man naturally not devoid of 
telcnt ; but. he had impaired his faculties by the 
immoderato use of wiiib and opium. Akbcr, on 
setting out^or the Deckan, had declared him his 
successor, and made him viceroy of Ajmecr, but 
^•lim, not content with the prospect of the succes- 
sion, thought to seftie at once on the whole of llin- 


ddsUn. Ho failed in his attempt on Agra, but 
having made himself master of Bah&r and Oude, 
he assumed tho title of king. Akber wrote to 
remonstrate with him, warning him of the danger 
of tho course he was pursuing ; at the same time 
assuring him of forgiveness if ho rotnrnod to his 
duty. When the emperor returned to Agrn, a kind 
of reconciliation was cfircctcd, and Bengal and 
Orissa were granted to Selim. Shortly after Abftl 
FAzl, who had been recalled trom tho Deckan, was’ 
fallen on, as he was on his way to GwnliAr, by a 
Hindoo rajah, and ho and his attendants were 
slain. His head was cut off and sent to Selim, 
who was his mortal enemy, and at w hose instigation 
the rajah had acted. Akbcr was deeply attVct<*d 
by the fate of his minister ; ho shed abundance of 
tears, and passed tw’o days and nights without sleep. 
He either w’as ignorant or dissembled his know- 
ledge of his son’s share in the murder ; but bo 
macle, ^though tt> no jutrpose, every effort to tako 
vengeance on the rajah. 

Selim soon after (1603) camo to court, where 
his fatlu'r gavo him permission to tiso tho insignia 
of royalty. Ho sooti, however, rel«j)sed into dis- 
obedience, and returning to Ins residence at Alla- 
liabAd gave himself up to debaucherv, and to tho 
practice of the most horrid criK'lty". Ho now 
also exhibited the utmost antipathy to his own son, 
prince Khusru, a young man of a light mind and 
a violent temper, and whom he fancied Akber 
designed for his successor. After sometime Selim 
returned to court, where ho was at first placed in 
confinement, but was speedily restored to favour. 

Akber’s second son MorAd bad been dead sonio 
years ; ho now received intelligence of the death of 
his third son, prince DAniAl. I ii temperance, the vice 
of his family, hadalso caused the deathof this prince. 
He had pledged his word to his father to abstain 
from the use of w ine, and ho was so surrounded by 
peraons belonging to tho emperor that ho could not 
openly indulge in it. His resource then w'as to 
have wine secretly conveyed to him in the ban-el 
of a fowling-piece, and he thus soon brought his 
days to a tennination. II is death greatly affected 
the feeling heart of tho emperor, whose own heaUh, 
in consequence probably domestic afflielioiis, 

now began to give way. Iiitrigucs with respect to 
tho succession wore instantly set on foot, as there 
wer® many persons who thought it for their n<lvan- 
tago that Khusru should occupy the throne. 
Akber, however, having in the most explicit teriim 
declared .Selim his lawful suecesaor, all opposition 
to him ceased, and at the desire of the^ flying mo- 
narch, Selim and all the prineijial Onirahs as- 
sembled in his ebamber. Ho there aildressed tliein, 
praying them to forgive him any offences he iniglit 
have committed against them. Selim in a flood of 
tears threw himself at his feet ; Akber pointing to 
his favourite scimitar, made signs to him to gird it 
on him in his presence. Ho coinimndeil to his 
care tho ladies of his harem, and cliargcd him luit 
to neglect his old friends and dependents. 1 having 
then repeated tlic Moslem confession of faith in tlio 

f Thi« city, at the confliienco of the Jumna and (Jungci, 
wa* built by Akber. 

® On one ocean ion he caused a man to be fla>c{l alive. 
Akber waa horrified when he beard of it. lie said he won- 
dered how tho son of a man, who could not c>cn see a dead 
beast flayed without feeling pain, could commit such an 
act. 
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presence of a minister of religion, the truly great 
emperor Akber breathed his last (Oct. 13, 1C05), 
in the fiftieth ^ear of his reign. 

Akber was m person strong-built and handsome, 
and very fair, owing to his northern origin. In his 
youth he indulged in wine and good living, but 
afterwards become sober and abstemious, lie 
delighted in the chose, especially where there was 
hazard and danger, as in that of the tiger and the 
elephant. He was fond of making long journeys 
on horseback, and would even sometimes walk 
thirty or forty miles a day. His valour was 
chivalrous, like that of Alexander the Great; yet 
ho was not fond of war for its own sake, and car- 
ried it on chiefly from an idea that ho had a right 
to restore the limits of the empire. In temper, 
Akber was mild and inagnaiiinious, humane and 
gcMierous. Ho was fond of religious and philoso- 
phical disquisitions, and was most pt*rfectly tolerant 
of all who differed from him in opinion. 

Akber was a reformer in religion, in the reve- 
nue, and in the army. 

The religious views to which Akber seems to 
have filially come were (diher pure deism, or a 
MohammedaniHra so modified as to differ little 
from that system. The way in which he proceeded 
was to examine and hear the arguments in favour 
of every form of religion. His assistants in tluse 
inquiries were two brothers, named Feizi and 
Abiil-Fttzl, sons of a man who had taught law and 
divinity at Agra ; but who had been obliged to 
leave that place on account of tho freedom of his 
religious seiiliments, which had drawn on him per- 
secution. Feizi was tho first Mussulman who 
applied himself to Hindoo literature. He learned 
the Sanscrit language, and by himself or by others 
under his din'ction, translations were made of the 
two great epic poems, of one of the Vedas, and of 
several other works. Akber was also anxious to 
have versions made from the Greek, and a Portu- 
guese priest, who is called Padre Far&batuin, was 
invited to come fisun Goa, and instruct some youths, 
who Were then to be employed in making transla- 
tions fn)in the GiX'ek language. Feizi himself was 
directed to traiislafo the Gospels. 

The other brotlnu*, Abul-Fazl, though also a 
man of letters, and author of the AkberiiAmeh, or 
History of Akber, which is still extant, was a 
statesmim and a general. Akber raised him to tho 
office of vizir, and we have seen his unhappy fate. 

Beside his confidential discussions with Feizi 
and Abul-bazl, Akber used to hold meetings on 
Frida} s, whieli wi re nttemled by tho learned men 
of bis courts and be efieii sent for Braniins and for 
Mohammedan Sufees, and beard them explain their 
different tenets. He invited Gntlndic priests from 
Goa, and caused them to dispute with the Mohara- 
medsii doctors in his jircscuce. He manifested a 
giX'at respect fnr t’hristiaiiity, and it is not unlikely 
that, had he known it in its purity, he would have 
embracisl it. 

Tho creed of Akber was, as we have staled, a 
kind of inoditied deism. He endeavoured to do 
away with some of theMohamm^an peculiarities, 
and most of the ficculiar obligations of that ix'ligiou* 
such as circumcision, fasting, pilgrimage, and 
public worship he made to be optional, lie dis- 
coiirageil the study of the Arabic language, and for 
j tho lunar year, the inontlis with Arabic names, and 
I the era of tho Hijra, he introduced a solar year, 


with months bearing Persian names, and com- 
mencing from tho vernal equinox nearest to his 
accession. With respect to the Hindoos, his regu- 
lations were more of a political cast. He forbade 
the trial by ordeal, the burning of widows against 
their will, and marriage before the age of puberty. 
He allowed Hindoo w idows to marry a second time, 
contrary to the preceding usage. He abolished ail 
taxes on Hindoo pilgrims, as, in his tolerant eyes, 
every one Iiad a right to serve the Deity in the 
manner most agreeable to his own views. Ho also 
abolished tho Jezeeah, or poll-tax, which, in all*^ 
Mohanimedun states, is imposed on those whom the 
Moslems term infidels. It was the aim of Akber 
to make all his subjects equal, and from the very 
commencement of his reign lie had employed 
Hindoos and Mussulmans alike in his service. 

These innovations of tho emperor naturally gave 
great offence to the bigoted Moslems. His reli- 
gious system was besides of too pure and spiritual 
a character to make much progress, and it died 
away on the death of its founder. It, however, had 
some effect in promoting the progress of liberal 
inquiry in liulia. 

Ill the revenue department of tlie goveriinient, 
Akber made great improvements in the mode of 
assessing and collecting 'the land-tax. As this Ls 
intimately connected with the village-system of 
India, this is perhaps the best place for giving a 
view ol that ancient and celebrated institution. 

The projierty in the soil in India, from the most 
remote ages, seems not, as in some countries, to 
have lain in the sovereign, or, as in others, m the 
occupant ; hut to have been a joiiit-}»os.session, a 
certain portion of the produce belonging to tho 
former and all the remainder to the latter, whose 
title to his share was as indefeasible as that of the 
sovereign to his portion. But these proprietors did 
not stand singly ; union in the East is of absolute 
necessity for iiiutunl defence and protection. The 
laud, therefore, was in certain determinate and well- 
limited proportions, and all tin* proprietors belong- 
ing to it were cidlected into one town or village, 
gciiei-ally about the centre of the land. Kach,accord- 
ingly, formed a little republic in itself, and the ag- 
gregate of these republics formed the state ; and 
whether this last wius ruled by a Hindoo or a Mo- 
hammedan prince was a matter of comparative 
unimportance to tho village-republic, which had 
only to render to it its share of the annual pro- 
duce. 

The village collects the revenue it has to pay to 
the crown and the sums required for local pur- 
poses ; it maiiitains its own police, and it adminis- 
ters justice in a variety of cases among its members, 
lor these and for other purposes various uiheers 
are required, and the following arc therefore to be 
found in a Hindoo village. „ 

The Headman (called in tho greater part of India 
Patil), is, as his name denotes, the head of tlie 
village, ami is its representative in all transactions 
with the goveriinient. He apportions and collects 
the revenue, lets tho lands that happen to have no 
occupants, and acts in general as a magistrate. 
The Accountant, or Patwari, keeps^ the records, 
which contain an account of all the laJids and their 
occupants. Ho also keeps the privat' accounts of ' 
tho villagers, and acts in general as a notary. Tho 
Watchman, or Pyk, &c., whose duty it is to attend 
to all the boundaries, botli public and private, to 
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watch tlie crops, and to act under the headman as 
chief of police. In the performance of this duty he 
has the aid of all his family ; for all village offices 
are hereditary in particuhtf families. 

Beside these three essential personages in a 
Hindoo village, there is the money-changer, who is 
also the silversmith, the priest, the astrologer, 
(either of which is also tho schoolmaster), the 
smith, carpenter, w’orker in leather, potter, and 
barber ; and in most villages the tailor, the wash- 
eivnan, physician, musician, &c. ; and in the south 
•even the dancing-girl. All of these receive a 
certain portion of the general produce for their 
maintenance. 

Tho general term in India for the villagers is 
Ryots, and the persons who receive tho govern- 
ment share of the produce are known by the 
Persian name of Zemind&r. When the govern- 
ment share of the produce of one or mon^ villages 
is assigned for the payment of civil or military 
officers, it is named a Jagfieer, and we must care- 
fully observe that it is only this portion that tho 
ZemindAr can demand from the villagers. 

From this slight view of the village-system, we 
may now proceed to notice Akber’s improvements. 

A survey was made of all the cultivable lands 
in the empire. They wer? then classed according 
to their fertility, and one third of tho average pro- 
duce wa.s fixecl as the government share. This 
demand however was regulated by circumstances ; 
land, for example, which had sutrered from inun- 
dation, cScc., paid only two fifths for the first year, 
and so went on iiiereasiug till the fifth year, when 
It pai<l the full charge. The share of the state 
being ascertained, it was then commuted for a 
money-payment, an average being taken of prices 
for the preceding nineteen years. But if any one 
thought this too high, he had his option of paying 
in kind. 'I'he settlement was at first annual, but 
It «as afterwards made for ten years, taking an 
avcnige of the payments of the preceding ten. 

Tli(‘ emperor’s agent in this great rofonn, and 
from whom it is named, was the rajah Tddar Mnl, 
an eminent Hindoo, and, according to Ahfil Fazl, 
bigotcdly devoted to his religion. Uut tlie tolerant 
Akbcr saw his merits and heeded not his reli- 
gious ojiiiiions. • 

Akber divided the empire into fifteen Subahs or 
pro\ incus, twelve in Hindustan and three in the 
Dcckan, which last were increased to six by his 
successors. Over each was placed a governor or 
viceroy, named at first Sipah S&lftr, but afterwards 
.Subahdar, with complete civil and military autho- 
rity ^ All tho officers of the revenue wore there- 
fore under him, as also were the Foujdars or mili- 
tary commanders of districts. An officer named 
Bewail, whose business was the superintciideiico of 
t?ie finances of the province, was afterwards intro- 
duced into the system. He was appointed by the 
crown, but was under the viceroy. 

Instead of the preceding system ^f granting 

^ At a later period, we believe, tbere waa a diviiion of llie 
Sfthah# into Htnaller districis, over each of which waa an 
ofllcer, named Nabob (properly Nawab), t.e. who 

was appointee? by the S0ba]^d&r, and who hatl the entire 
eivij and military power in his district. Such was the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, under the Sfibahdflr of the Deckan. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, the titles of 
SQbahdar and Nabob were confounded, and we meet with the 
, Nabobs of Oude and Bftigal. 


lands or assignments on tho revenue for tho pay- 
ment of the troops, which only led to fraud and 
oppression, Akber issued regular pay from the 
treasury, and made previous musters necessary. 

Though Akber was simple in his habits, his 
court waa most splendid, an<l the European tra- 
vellers who visited tho court of his son, actually 
dazzle us with their accounts of thu magnificence 
which they beheld. On the great festivals of the 
vernal equinox and of the king’s birthday, a rich 
tent was pitched for tho monarch, and the ground 
around to the extent of two acres was covered with 
carpets of silk and gold, and hangings of velvet 
embroidered with gold, and pearls, and precious 
stones. The king was weighed in golden scales 
against gold, silver, perfumes, &c., which were 
afterwards distributed among tho spectators. The 
nobility also displayed all their magnificence, and 
diamonds and other jewels blazed on every side. 
Richly caparisoned elephants, lions, tigers, and 
other wild beasts were led past the throne, where 
were tho king and his nobles “sparkling with 
diamonds like the firmament,” and tho procession 
closed with a largo body of cavalry ari’ayed in 
cloth of gohl. 


CHAPTER X. 

JEiiANota— Prince Khusru— NOr Jchfln— InvaRion of the 

Dorktm — Prince Shah Joh.ln — Mohfibut Khftii— Seizure of 

the Kmperor~Heroi8ii) of NQr Jelifln — Death of Jehftn- 

Selim on ascending tho throne took the title of 
Jeli&ngir, i. c. CoiKpieror of the World. He made 
sundry good regulations ; among others, one strictly 
prohibiting the use of wine, and regulating that of 
opium. Another was of rather a curious nature. ; 
In order that complaints should be c(“rtain to reach 
the royal car, ho caused a chain to bo hung from a 
part of the palace wall within tho reach of every 
one, and communicating with a set of golden bells in 
bis own apartment. The suitor bad then only to 
pull the chain, and tho emperor was instantly aware 
of his presence. 

JehAngir had been about four months on the 
throne, when one night ho was awakened with 
intelligence that prince Khusru had tied from 
Court with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi. Ho instantly sent a party in pursuit of 
him, and in the moiming he set out in pei*sOn with 
all the troops he could collect. The prince, incaii- 
time, went «>n collecting men and plundering tho 
country, and by tho time ho reached tho PurjAb, 
whither ho directed his course, ho had diawii 
together a force of 10,000 men. With these ho 
gave battle at J..ahore Uj tho advanced guard iifhis 
father’s army, but met with a total defeat, and as 
he was flying to CAbul he was taken, in consequence 
of the boat in which he was crossing tho river 
JelAm having gone aground, and ho was brought 
in chains to the emperor. JeliAngir, in whoso 
bosom there was little room for mercy, sparcd, no 
doubt, tho life of bis son, but he exercised bis bar- , 
barity on his unfortunate adherents, 7 OO of whom 
ho impaled along the road lending from one of tho I 
gates of Lahore, and he caused tho prince to be 
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ciirnc'd on an elephant along the line, with a 
mace- bearer calling to him in a mocking tone to 
receive the salutations of his servants. He was 
then conducted to his prison, where he passed three 
days in tears without tasting food. In the spring 
of the following year (1600), when Jehangir visitt^d 
Cabul, he ordered the prince’s chains to be taken 
off, and allowed him to walk in a garden witliin 
the citadel. But a conspiracy to release him and 
to assassinate the emjteror being detected, no 
farther indulgence was allowed. 

Meantime the emperor’s second son, Purviz, 
who had been sent against the rana of Oudiphr, 
had etrectod an accommodation with that prince ; 
but the war was renewed in the next year. In the 
Dockan the contest with the Niz4m Sh^hi lino of 
princes still continued ; and in 1600, Mahk Amber, 
their able minister, recovered Ahmeduugur and 
forced the Moguls to retire. 

It was in the year 161 1, the sixth year of his 
reign, that the mari-iago of the emperor with the 
celebrated Nur Jehan, one of the most remarkable 
women of the Kast, took place — an event which 
had a powerful iuHueuco on the whole of his sub- 
Be<|uent reign. \f)0 

(jihyas-nd-din, the son of a man who had held a 
high government situation at Tehor&n, in Persia, 
having fallen Into poverty, resolved to seek his 
fortune in India. Accompanied by his wife, now 
great witli child, and Ins two wms, he set out for 
that country. On the way to CandahAr his wife 
was delivered of a daughter ; but such was the 
degree of their distress, that they fouml it neces- 
sary to oxptise tlie new-born babe. They placed 
it on the road by winch the caravan was to procccil 
next day. As it passed along, a wealthy nu-rchant 
observed the babe, and struck with its beauty, ho 
took it up and rctstlvcd to rear it. Tlie mother 
presented herself and became the nurse of her own 
child, and the merchant thus became acquainted 
with tlie family. He relieved their distress, and 
finding the fatlier and his sons men of ability, he 
employed them in his business. In India he re- 
oomiiiendeil them to the emperor, Akber, who 
gave tlicm employments ; and they gmilually rose 
by their talents to highei jHist-s. 

The infant which liad been exposed, and which 
was named Mliir-im-Nissa, or, .Sun of Women*, 
grew up a beautiful and accomplished woman. 
She used to accompany lier mother sometimes in 
her visits to the ladies of Akber’s harem, to which 
she hail access, and she there was seen by prineo 
Selim, wlio became the captive of her charms. 
Her mother perceixing it, made the matter known 
thiMiigh one of the ladies to Akber, who remon- 
stnited with his son, and nt tho same time directed 
that Nur Jeliun should be married oft' without de- 
lay. She wjvs accordingly united to a young Per- 
sian named Sliir Afghan Klian, to whom Akber 
gave a jaghir in Bengal. 

When Selim came to the ihiiine, ho sent his 
foster-bn)ther, Kutb-ud-din, as viceroy U) Bengal, 
with din'CtioiKs to prooun' Inin the {Msiscssion of 

I NurJeiian. It xvivs hoped that the matter might 
be easily arranged with Shir KhAn ; but ho proved 
to be a man of honour, and he loved his beautiful 

** She WM afterward* named Ndr Mahal, or l.iRht of tho 
llarnn, anil Ndr Jchaii, or Light of th« World, by which 
last name we will henceforth ilcsignaie her. 


wife. Ofi'ended at the proposals made to him, he 
left off wearing arms, to indicate that he was no 
longer in the royal service ; and when the viceroy, 
on coming to the part of the country where he 
resided, summoned him to his presence, he carried 
a concealed dagger in his dress. The result was 
that he stabbed the viceroy, and was himself cut 
to pieces by the guards. His property was seized, 
and Ntlr JehAn was sent a prisoner to Delhi. Je- 
hAngir at onco made her proposals of marriage ; 
but she rejected with abhorrence the hand of the 
murderer of her husband. An ordinary despot” 
would on such an occasion have employed vio- 
lence ; but the passion of JehAngir seems to have 
been extinguished by her repugnance, and he gave 
up his suit and placed her among tho attendants 
of his mother. 

During tho space of about four years, NftrJehAn 
remained an unnoticed dweller of the harem. Slie 
employeil her leisure in painting and needlework, 
in which she excelled, and her works were sold in 
order to procure her such elegancies as she desired. 
The fame of these works, it is said, reached tho 
ears of tho emperor, and revived his passion. NAr 
JeliAn was no longer able to resist the temptations 
of empire ; their marnage wa.s celebrated witli 
groat pomp, and she ieceived lionours such as 
never had been possessed by a queen in India, her 
iiamo even being put on the coin of the realm. 
Her influence was unbounded ; her father was 
made vizir, her brothers wore advanced to high 
offices. She moderated the caprice and cruelty of 
the emperor’s character ; she made him confine his 
inebriety to the night and to his private apart- 
ments ; sho increased the magnificence, while she 
diminished the expenses, of the court In a word, 
her iiiftucnco, in the early years of her power, was 
productive of almost mimixed good. Her father 
proved ono of the best and most ujiright ministers 
that India had ever seen, and his son, who suc- 
ceeded him, trod in his ftiotprints. 

In tho year following the emperor’s marriage 
(1612), a great plan fur reducing the Deckan was 
formed. Troops were simultaneously to advance 
fromduzerut and Berar and attack Malik Amber. 
But the celerity of that chief disconcerted the plan. 
By desultory attacks of light cavalry, and by cut- 
ting <»ff its supplies, he so wearied tho army of 
duzeraf, that it was obliged to commence its re- 
treat, which soon became a flight, aud tho other 
army on coming up, finding Amber’s troops flushed 
with victory, thought it jirudcnt to retire. Tho 
imperial arms were more successful in MewAr, 
under the guidance of tho cmiwror’s favourite son 
Khumim. Ho reduced tho rana of Oudipur to 
submission, and acting on the generous prineijilcs 
of his grandfather Akber, when the rana had per- 
fonned his homage ho raised him in his ar-ras, ard 
seated him at his side with every mark of kind- 
ness aud respect. All his territory was restored to 
him, and hri son raised to a high rank among the 
dmrahs of Jehangir. This conduct gained Khur- 
mm great reputation, and as he had lately mar- 
ried the daughter of ^juLikhAn, the brother of 
Nur JphA n, ho also p«»S8cd tlio powei-jrul sup- 
piTrl oP the empn'ss. •« 

Prince Khusni was still a prison r, and any 

> Sho is laid, but probably without reason, to have been 
the inventor of otto of rose*. i»i 
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hopes that prince Purviz might have had were ex- 
tinguished, when the emperor, on sending Khurrum 
on a groat expedition to the Dockan (1G26), gave 
f him the royal title — SliAh Jeh4n, t. King of the 
World. In this expedition Sli4h Jehdn had the 
* most complete success. Amber, deserted by his 
odicers and his allies, was obliged to submit, and 
to restore Ahmednugur and all bis other conquests. 
The Deckan then remained tolerably quiet for about 
four years, when (1621) Amber took up arms 
agaim and recovered nearly the whole of the 
county. Shah Jeh4n was ordered to inarch against 
him ; but for some unexplained reason, he refused 
to stir unless his brother Khusru was committed 
to his custody, and allowed to accompany him. The 
emperor consented, and Shlih Jeh4n then set out. 
Acting with his usual vigour and ability, he brought 
Amber to action, gave him a defeat, and made him 
speedily come to terms of accommodation. Mean- 
while, the emperor had so severe an attack of 
asthma, a disease to which ho was subject, that his 
i life was deemed to be in imminent danger. Prince 
I 1‘urviz hastened to court, but was instantly or- 
I dered back to his government. Just at this time, 

I loo, prince Khusru happened to die suddenly, and 
1 It is difficult not to suppose that his death was 
cuusod by his brother Shah in whose custody 

lit' was. Against this, howevei*, it is alleged, that 
; as no other crime^tains the life of that prince, we 
I bhould not be hasty to charge him w ith one of such 
j magnitude. 

; At this very time, Shlth Jeliau lost the powerful 
support of the empress. .Sho had married her 
(laughter by her first husband to the emperor’s 
y(uinge8t son, Shoriar, and aware, from the vigorous 
ehanictcr of Shah JeliUn, that 8ht3 iv'ver could hope 
to maintain her influeuco when ho should be on the 
tlirono, she resolved to make every effort to alter 
, tile succession. Her father, who used to restrain 
' her, was lately dead, and lier brother (the father- 
I in-law of Shah Jehan), who succeeded him, was 
merely tlie instrument of her will. 

The great object of Niir Jehan now was to keep 
tlin prince at a distance from his father, and as 
, just at thus time the Persians had taken CandahAr, 
j till* recovery of it was proposed to him as an oh- 
I j< ct worthy of his fame and his talents. Ho at 
j Hi>t asseuted, but seeing through the designs of the 
i empress and her party, after ho had advanced some 
way he halted, and refused to (put India unless 
I further securities were given him. Orders were 
then sent to him to send the greater part of his 
troops to the capital to join prince SheriAr, to 
whom the command of tho expedition had been 
transferred ; his principal officers also were or- 
dt'red to leave him, and join prince SheriAr. Tho 
empress, moreover, to be sure of a good general in 
j case pf a civil war, summoned to court fi’oin his 
I government at CAbul MohAbut KhAn, one of the 
\ ablest generals of the time. 

Jehangir, on his return from one of his usjial visits 
; to Cashmire, fixed his court at Lahore (1622). 

I Messages passed between him and his son, but as 
i there appeared to be no hopes of a reconciliation, 

; SliAh JehAn put his troops in motion and advanced 
I toward Delhi. *rhe empciv marched from La- 
1 l»ore ; an engagement took place between a part of 
^ his forces and of those of the prince, after which 
) die latter retired to MAlwa, followed by the impe- 
1 rial troops. As some bis generals proved faith- 


less, ho found it necessary to continue his retreat 
into tho Deckan. Ho reached Telingana, after 
having been deserted by most of his troops, whence 
ho proceeded to the sea-port of MasulipatAm, and 
thence to Bengal, of which province and of UaliAr 
he made himself master, and he then sent some 
troops to endeavour to secure tho city of Allaha- 
bAd. 

Moantirao prince Purviz and MohAbut KhAn, 
who had pursued him into the Deckan, were ad- 
vancing to tho relief of AllahabAd. ShAh Jehan 
crossed tho Ganges to engage them ; but tho people 
of tho country wei*o opposed to him, they would 
furnish him neither with provisions nor boats; bis 
Bengal levies deserted, and when he gave battlo he 
was defeated, and forced to fly once more to tlio 
Deckan. Here he was joined by Malik Amber; 
but while he was engaged in some operations 
against the fort of BurhanpAr, prince Purviz and 
MohAbut KhAn reached the Norbudda. His fol- 
lowers now deserted in greater numbers than ever, 
and, quite disheartened, ho wrote to beg forgive- 
ness of his father. But ere anything could bo ar- 
ranged, extraordinary ©vents occuiTod in the royal 
court and camp. 

The emperor, after visiting Cashmiro for two 
successive years, resolved to proceed in the third 
year (!C25) to CAbul, wliero tho Roushaiiias still 
gave occupation to his troops. As he was on his 
way thither, tho empress, who secretly hated Mo- 
hAbut KhAn, caused him to bo summoned to court, 
to answer charges of oppression and embezzlement 
in Bengal. Having made various excuses to no 
purpose, ho at lengtii sot out, attended by a body of 
5000 faithful RajjuitH. When he upproachi d tho 
camp, ho learned that he would not bo admitted 
into tho emperor’s ju’csenee, and seeing that his 
ruin was resolved on, he determined to play a bold 
game, and not to bo an unresisting victim. 

The imperial camp was now (1626) on the left 
bank of the JelAm, whicli was to lie crossed by a 
bridge of boats. JehAiigir intcndeil to send tho 
army over before him, and tlien to pass tho river 
at his leisure. MohAbut waited till the army was 
over, and only the emperor with his atteinlants 
and guards remaining, lie then sent forwiird 2(M)0 
of his llajputs to seize tho bridge, and advanced 
himself with the remainder to the emperor’s (piar- 
tcTH, which he surrounded. At tho head of 200 
chosen men ho pushed forward to the imperial 
tent, where he repelled tho guards and forced his 
way ill. JeliAngir, on awaking, started up and 
seized his sword. Seeing MohAbut, ho called on 
liim to toll the meaning of such conduct ; tho latter 
prostnUed himself, and exjiressed his regret that it 
should be only thus that no could gain access to 
the ixiynl presence. JeliAngir checked his indig- 
nation, and R« MohAbut observed that it was now 
his usual time for appearing in public, and re- 
quested therefore that no wouhl mount his horse 
and show himself, ho tried, under the pretence of 
dressing himself, to g et into tho women’s apaiim ents 
in order t o consult Nur 'JeTi An. But his detogn was 
seen througli and prevented, and having dressed 
himself where lie was, he mounted one of his own 
horses. MohAbut, however, thinking he would be | 
in safer custody on an elephant, prevailed on him 
to mount one of these animals, on which he placed 
beside him two ainncd Kajpufs. In this way ho 
proceeded to the tents of MohAbut. 
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NAr Jeh4a did not lose her presence of mind on 
this important occasion. Finding that all access to 
the emperor was cut off, she put on a disguise, and 
entering a palankin of the commonest kind pro- 
ceeded to the bridge. As the orders the sfddiers 
there had received were to allow every one that 
came to pass over, but none to c<jmo from the 
other side, she met with no obstruction, and re^hed 
the royal camp in safety. There she inveighed 
against her brother and the other chiefs as dastards, 
who had let their sovereign be made a captive be- 
fore their eyes ; and not confining herself m mere 
words, she began to make active preparations for 
attempting his rescue. 

In tho morning, when all her preparations w<!re 
complete, she put her troops in mothm. At their 
head appeared tho high-spirited Nikr J eh &n herself, 
seutofl in the howdnh of a lofty elephant, with a 
bow and two <|uivers full of arrows. As the Raj- 
puts had burned tho bridge, she was forced to 
attempt U) ertiss at a dangerous ford lower down 
tlie stream. But the whole plan miacarriod. Owing 
to the depth of tho stream most of the troops had 
to swim or to wade very ilceply ; hence their powder 
was all wetted, at>d being weighed down by their 
armour and llndr saturated garments, they could 
offer but a feeble resistance to the Rajpftts, who 
had the advantage of the ground, and who showered 
anxiws, balls, atid rockets on them without ceasing. 
Tho elephant of Nilr Jehiin was tho principal ob- 
ject of attack ; showers of balls fell round her 
howdah, one of which wtmnded tho infant daughU'r 
of SheriAr, whom slm held in her lap. At length 
her driver was killed, and her elephant being 
wounded in the trunk plunged into tho deep water, 
ajid was carried down the stream. After making 
many plunges he reached tho shore, and her women 
on coming up found the em[)ress engaged in ex- 
tracting the arrow, and in binding up the wound of 
tho infant. Seeing that there was now no hope of 
rescuing her husband by force, she resolved to 
share Ins captivity, and trust to fortune and her 
I own I'OHourct's for his deliverance, 
j Mohabut now advanced to Attock, where ho 
i made Asof KhAn and other loaders prisoners. 

J But his power was still insecure, as it depended on 
j his IbiipAts, who, as Hindoos, were offensive to all 
I the other troops, The emperor, too, schooled by 
I Nur JebAn, entered on a course of dissimulation 
in ordt'r to deceive him. Ho affecU^ to rejoice at 
being freed fnun his thraldom to Asof KhAii, and 
he even warned him to be o n his gtiard ag ainst the 
p lots o f Nur Jehan. By tlmsb means Tio com- 
pletely blfridoifTloliAbut, who now thought himself 
ifuito sceuro with I'espect to the emperor. Tho 
object, meantime, of Nur Jeh&n was, to got into 
tho army wliich attended the emperor as many 
persons as possible who were in her interest. As 
they now had reached Cabul, it was deemed neces- 
sary to increase the royal jpiard on account of the 
AfghAus ; and as her {larlisans came and offered 
their services, many of them were admitted into 
it. Tho emperor being now allowed to go hunting 
on an elephant, but still guarded by RajpAts, a 
I quarrel one dav took place between them and a 
party of tho Ahdis, as a portion of the royal guartU 
were named, in which many of the latter were 
slain. MohAbut, on being applied to for redress, 

I gave an evasivo answ’cr. The whole body of the 
j Ahdis then fell on some of the RajpAts, killed 


several, and drove others to the hills, where they 
were seized and made slaves by the inhabitants, and 
MohAbut himself was obliged to seek refuge in the 
imperial tent. Next day tho ringleaders were 
punished ; but the power of MohAbut had received 
a shock from which it could hardly recover. 

Nur JehAn now saw that the time for action was 
arrived. Her agents collected men at various 
points, and they camo into the camp in parties of 
two and three, as if socking for service. When she 
had them thus at hand, she made JehAngir pro- 
pose a muster of the troops of all the JaghirGajip; 
and when she herself, as such, was required to fur- 
nish her contingent, she affected great indignation 
at being thus treated os an ordinary subject. She 
asserted, however, that it should do her no dis- 
credit, and she made the men she had ready join 
it, as if to make it up to its full complement. When 
JehAngir was proceeding to review it, he advised 
MohAbut, out of regard to bis safety, not to accom- 
pany him ; and tho latter, no longer able to com- 
mand, was obliged to consent. When JehAngir 
reached the centre of the line, the troops closed 
in on him, and cut off the RajpAt horse who at- 
tended him, and as they were joined by their con- 
federates, tho pemon of the king was now in com- 
plete safety. MohAkut retired to somo distance 
with his troops, and Nur Jehan, as her brother 
was in his hands, was obliged to come to terms with 
him. She stipulated, however, that he should give 
liis services against Shah Jehan, whom she was re- 
solved to enibli. 

This prince had advanced from the Dcckan as 
far as Ajmir witli only 1000 men. Here one of 
his principal supporters died, and one half of his 
men having quitted him, ho retired to Sind with 
the remainder. The state of his health alone pre- 
vented him from seeking refuge in Poi^sia, wlieii 
suddenly tho aspect of his affairs began to brighten. 
He heard of the death of his brother Purviz, and 
further learned that MohAbut, instead of pursuing 
him, was himself pursued by the troops of the em- 
peror, with whom he had had a rupture. Ho 
therefore liastencd to the Deckan, and he there 
was joined by MohAbut and his troops. 

The emperor rctumed to Lahore, and thence set 
out on bis annual visit to Cashrnire. While there 
he had a severe fit of the asthma, to which ho was 
subject. As his life was considered to be in dan- 
er, it was resedved to remove him to Laliore, but 
e sank under tho fatigues of the journey, and 
expired before he had gone a third of the way 
(1627). 

In the reign of JehAngir (1616) S ir Thomas H oe 
came to India, as ambassador from * James i. of 
England to the Mogul court. Ho remained there 
for two years, being treated with much attention, 
and admitted to the emperor’s private drinking- 
parties. It is chiefly from his narrative tlfkt wo 
derive our knowledge of t he sp lendou r of the cour t 
of J)elhi under tho raonnrens^f house of 

TiOTT 

Jeh.Angir issued an edict against the use of to- 
bacco, which had been l ately int rod uced into the 
east from America. 1 1 will be recolloctetf that 
his British contempor^y also had r. stro ng averri on 
to that plant. 

fi ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Sii£h JehIh—NOt Jehftn-Magnlfloence of Bhih Jobln— 
— Khin Jchin L6dl— War in tho Deokan— Climl and 

Balkh— Aurungilb-Soniof the Emperor— I Uneaa of Shfth 
Jehfcn— War among hia Bona— The Emperor dethroned by 
Aurungalb— Confinement of Prince Morfid— Magnificence 
of Shfth Jehftn. 

. Thb aeath of JehAngir was the end of the power 
1 jt)<^Ndr JehAn. Her brother Asof, who sent to 

^ summon his son-in-law, ShAh Jehiin, from the 
Deckau, placed her in confinement when she at- 
tempted to support the cause of SbehriAr ; but, 
when all was settled, she was given her liberty, 
assigned an income equal to 260,000i. a year, and 
treated with all becoming respect. Though she 
survived nearly twenty years, she never again 

meddled in politics. eu i ‘a 

Asof Khan marched for Lahore, where Shehrifir 
had seized the royal treasure, and gained oyer the 
troops. SheliriAr gave him battle, and, being de- 
featod, he took refuge in the citadel ; but he wtm 
given up by the garrison, and he and two of his 
cousins who had joined him were put to death by 

order of ShAh JehAn. ^ . r tri a .i 

High honours were bestowed on Asof Knan ana 
on MohAbut,agd rich gifts were distributed am.mg 
his friends and adherents by the munificent mo- 
narch, Feeling himself firmly seated on his throne, 
he now gave loose to his taste for magnificent build- 
ings and costly entertainments. Wo are told that, 
to cclohrate the first annivei^sary of his accession, 
ho caused a suite of tents to he erected in Cash- 
mire, which it t<K>k tw'o months to raise. At the 
entertainment which he gave in them, behides 
bhing, as was usual, weighed against precious metals 
which were then distributed among those present, 
he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his 
head, and their contents poured over his oersou 
(which was supposed to avert misfortune), and 
thobo also distributed among the guests. The 
wlu)le expenses of the festival are said to have 
exceeded a million and a half of our money. 

The Deckan first ga^ occupation to the arms 
of SliAh JehAn. An ^|hAn, named KhAu JehAn 
Lodi, who had risen to high military command in 
tho imperial service, and who was commanding in 
the Deckan at the time of the death of Jehangir, 
thought that he might now ventui*e to aspire to in- 
dependence. With this view he made peace with 
the NizAm ShAhi prince of Ahmednugur, and gave 
up to him the late Mogul conquests in the Deckan, 
Deeming, ho'wever, that this course was premature, 
lie yielded obedience to ShAh JehAn, and canie, 
when summoned, to the court at Agra. Here he 
received either true or false infonnation that de- 
signs were harboured against him, and he left the 
xity openly at jthe head of his 2006 AfghAii^ He 
was pursued by the royal troops, but Jie effected 
his retreat into Ghmdwana, whence he proceeded to 
the territory about Ahmednugur. ShAh JehAii m- 
solved to take the field in person ; but one of the 
generals whom he sent in advance having defcat^ 


generals wnom no seui. m - 

the army of*the NizAm ^hAhi king, KliAn JehAn 
j was forced to fly from the Deckan. He made his 
1 way to Bunlelcund, but he was there cut off and 
slain, and his head sent to the emperor (1030). 

VI.A„ .l;,l nr>f •Mfl tllA WOT 


I Siam, ana nis ueoa sent w mo 

Tlie death of JehAn did not end the war 

• in the Deckan, wIuot unfortunate country was also 


visited with all the horrors of famine, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the periodical rains daring 
two successive years, followed as usual by a UMti- 
lence. The war was carried on against too kings 
of Ahmednugur and BejapAr ; but it is needless to 
enter into the details, as uur readers must by this 
time be tolerably familiar with the course of Indian 
warfare— the changing of sides, the artifice, the 
I treachery, tho ravages, that always form parte of it. 

I Suffice it to say, that the emperor was obliged to re- 
I turn to the Deckan (1635), where, during a stay of 
nearly two years, he reduced the Mohammedan kings 
of BejapAr and Golconda to submission, and put a 
complete end to the kingdom of Ahmednugur (1 637h 

The sixteen following ycai*8 of the reign of ShAh 
JehAn were occupied by military transactions in 
CAbul and its vicinity. In 1637, AH MerdAn Kh^u, 
the governor of CandahAr, in order to escape from 
tho tyranny of his sovereign the king of Persia, 
gave that place up to ShAli JehAn, and came to 
reside in Delhi. As he was a man of considerable 
talents, his reception was most honourable ; he was 
successively made governor of Cashmire and CAbul, 
and employed on various occasions both in peace 
and war. The public works which ho executed, 
particularly tho canal at Delhi named from him, 
proved his skill and judgment, and excited general 
admiration. 

Circumstances, apparently favourable, haymg 
induced ShAh Jehaii to assert the claims of his 
family to the territory of Balkh, which had been 
seized by the Uzbeg8,an army, led by AH MerdAn, 
entered that country ( 1644). The appniach, how- 
ever, of winter forced him to retire without having 
effected any thing, and the next year an expedition 
was sent thither under a llnjpAt raiah, m whose 
army were a body of 14,000 men of his own caste. 
These, though natives of such a sultry region m 
India, bore the snows and storms of the HindA 
CAsh with tho utmost fortitude ; they hewed down 
timber, formed works, and repelled the repeated 
attacks of tho Uzbegs ; but still the conquest of 
the country seemed as remote as ever. bhAh 
JehAn then came in penson to CAbul (1646), and 
ho sent a largo army under his youngest wn 
MorAd, with Ali MerdAn for his director, to Bal^kh. 
This expedition proved successful, and tho whole 
of the country submitted. But next 
the emperor had returned to Delhi, and MorAd, 
quitting his command without leave, had repaired 
thither also, the whole c>f it was overrun by the 
Uzbegs from beyond the Oxus. MorAd was in 
consequence put in disgrace, the command was 
transferred to prince Aurungzib the emperor s third 
son, and ShAh JehAn himself returned to CAbul. 
The prince had some success at firet, but he was 
finally obliged to shut himself up in tho city of 
Balkh. The emperor, having now become aware 
of toe folly of wasting the resources of his empiro 
in the prosecution of so visionary a conquest, m^e 
over his rights to one of the contending Uzbeg 
princes, who had taken refuge at his court. Au- 
rungzib was directed to deliver up to this prince 
such places as he still held, and to lead his t^.ps 
back to CAbul. Ho obeyed, and commenced Ins 
I retreat through the passes of the HindA CAsh just 
i as the winter had set in ; and between the mows 
and toe attacks of the mountain tribes hia forces 
• suffered so much, that they were happy to escape 
I with the loss of their baggage and horses. 
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( The Shib of Persia now led an expedition in j devoted to the Mussu/man creed^ and he carefully 
person against CandahAr (I648),andb/judieiouBl/ / practM all the external duties of religion, 
selecting the winter season^ when the comojunica- / one time be strongly professed an intention of I 
tion with India was cut off hy the snow, be forced / quitting the world, and becoming a fakir, i. g, 
it to open its gates before Aurungzib, who was sent devotee. 

^ its defence, could arrive. The prince made an SbAh Jehin had of late devolved much of his 
itempt to recover it, but failed, and, when in the regal duties on DAr^ as heir-apparent. A disease 
bliowing ^'ear he renewed the attempt witli a of the kidney's at this time having brought him to 
reater force, he was equally unsuccessful. The the brink of the grave, though did all in his 
mperoris eldest son, Dirk Shekd, then prevailed power to keep his condition a seci*et, his brothers 
D his father to let him attempt the recovery of were accurately informed of it. Shujkb, who was 
andahAr. He set out with a force much superior governor of Bengal, instantly assumed the roy^ 

> any that had yet been employed (1653), but, title, put his troops in motion, and advanced into 
ith all the efforts of skill and courage that were BabAr on his way to Agm. MorAd in like manner 
lade, the resistance of the Persian garrison could assumed independence in GAzorAt. The crafty 
3t be overcome. The siege was raised and Can- Aurungzib, though he refused obedience to the 
ihAr was lost to the Mogul empire for ever. orders of DArA, did not assume royalty himself; 

Two years of tranquillity ensued, during which but he resolved to make the stupid MorAd the 
{$ftAh JehAn, having completed a revenue survey ladder of his ambition. He wrote to him, con- 
of his possessions in the Deckan, which had been gratulating him on his accession to the crown, at 
going on for twenty years, extended to that country riie same time declaring his own intention of re- 


the system of collection, devised by TAdar Mai in 
the reign of his grandfather. During this period 


nounclng the world, and retiring to Mecca. He 
would previously, however, he said, unite with him 


also died the vizir SaAd Ullah KhAn, celebrated as against the impious DArA *, and join him to oppose 
the most able and upright minister that had ever the infidel rajah Jeswunt Sing, who it was under- 


been seen in India. 

I Aurungzib had soon an opportunity of again 
I appearing in the Deckan. Mecr Jumla, the minis- 
ter of the king of Golconda, havin^j; had a quarrel 


stood had been sent ^gainst them. They should 
then, he added, togetlier seek the presence of their 
father, free him from undue influ/;nce, and try to 
procure the pardon of their erring brother. Coarse 


with his master, Bou(||ht the protection of the empe- and palpable as this artifice was, it sufficed to 
ror, who, at the desire of Aurungzib accorded it, deceive MorAd (1657). 

, and sent a haughty message to the king of Gol- Meantime, ShAh JehAn had been able to resume 
conda, and, when that prince refused obedience, the government, and the conduct of his other sons 
Aurungzib was directed to employ force against only served to increase his confidence in DArA. 
I him. Stratagem being more to the prince’s taste Ho wrote to ShujAh, enjoining him to return to 
I thM force, he set forth with a small body of troops, bis government immediately ; but that prince, pre- 
un^r the pretext of conveying his son Mohammed tending to regard this as merely the order of DA^A, 
to Bengal, where he was to marry his cousin, the continued to advance. The imperial troops, led 
daughter of priuce ShujAh, the governor of that by prince SolimAii, the son of DArA, then gave him 
province. As the way from AurungabAd » thither battle, and a defeat near BenAres forced him to 
I IS by Mosul ipatAm, he thus came within a short return to Bengal. Meantime, Auningzib had joined 
distance of HyderabAd, the capiul of Golconda, and MorAd in MAlwa, and near UjAn they engaged 
j while the king was preparing an entertainment for wid defeated the rajah Jeswunt Sing, wlioee brave 
I him, he made so sudden an advance on tho town, HajpAts were ill supported by the other troops. 


him, he m^e so sudden an advance on tho town, HajpAts were ill supported by the other troops, 
^at the king had only time to fly to the hill-fort of The victory was chiefly ascribed to the gallantry of 
^Iconda. Tho town was plundered and partly MorAd. Aurungzib at #e time of tlieir junction, 
burnt ; troops which Aurungzib had ready for tho had taken an oath of fidelity to this prince, and he 
purpose advanced, and the king was finally obliged along acknowledged him and treated him as his 
to submit to such terms as the victor was pleased superior, though the direction of all measures 
to impose (1656). Immediately after, Aurungzib really lay with himself. 

found a for invading BejapAr, and he As the two princes continued to advance, tho 

would speedily have made a conquest of that king- emperor, who had set out for Delhi, returned to 
Qom, if mow important matters had not drawn his Agra, and prepared to take the field in person, in 

hopes of effecting an accommo^tion. He 


onan Jetian wiw now advanced in years. He was, however, dissuaded from this course, from 
5f which no good seemed likely to result, and the 

Alima. The first of these was a man of many hnpotuous DAi*A* without wailing for the trooM of 


Aiimd. 1 be first of these was a man of many impetuous DAi*A, without waiting for the troops of 
estimable qualities, brave, liberal, frank, and gene- prince SolimAn to join him from BenAres, sefout, 
^ impetuoi^ self-willed, and overbearing, contrary to the injunctions of his father, to engage 
soujM devoted to wine and pleasure, but not tbe rebels. The armies met within a day’s march 
devoid of talent. MorAd was dull in intellect, and of Agra. Tho HajpAts and a body of Uzbeg 
a seMualist. Aurungzib differed from them all. cavalry in the army of DArA distinguished tliem- 
His teroMr wu mild, his lieart cold, he was cau- Belves by their daring intrepidity, and DArA 
tioiu and suspicious, a g^at dissembler, artful and himself exhibited the utmoet galhuitiy. MorAd 
•onto ; at tho same time he was handsome in displayed his accustom^ed heroism the howdah 
person, brave, and affable. Above all, he was of his elephant, whi'ch was long preserved as a 
(though many suspected his sincerity) zealously curiosity, was stuck so full of the arrows of the 

Uzben as to resemble a porcupine, and, when 
» Theandenl town of Ourl£s,sfBwmIIeifh>inDouleU- elephant was giving way before them, he 
Ud, bad U... bM. um«i br A»ru.,.lb b.n«tt . D.,i*dd hi, gT..dlb«.«'; rdigta,. .^taldn.. 
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ordered hie feet to be chained. Aarungzib ex- 
hibited his usual intrepidit/ and coolness. Ha 
urged his elephant wherever there appeared tite 
greatest danger, crying to his troops, that ** God 
was with them, and they had no other refuge or 
retreat’* An event common in Indian wimare 
decided the battle. A rocket struck D4rA*8 ele- 
phant, which growing unmanageable, he was obliged 
to descend and mount a horse. His troops fan<Med 
he was slain, a panic spread among them, they 
gave way, and speedily the whole army was in 
flight DArd fled to Agra, but, ashamed to appear 
before his father, he continued his course for 
Delhi (1658). 

Aurungzib, as soon as the victory was gained, 
threw himself on his knees and returned thanks to 
Heaven. He then sought the presence of MorAd, 
and congratulated him on his acquisition of a king- 
dom. On the third day after the battle they appear^ 
before Agra, which onered no resistance. Aurung- 
zib continued sending, messages to his father wim 
tlie greatest professions of duty, pleading necessity 
for what he had done. Finding at len^tn that the 
cin{)eror was not to be drawn from the side of DArA, 
he sent his son Mohammed to take possession of the 
citadel in which he i;^ided, and to prevent all 
communication between him and his friends. Thus 
ended the ^ign of ShAh JehAn. He survived his 
deposition seven years, during which time he was 
treated with attention and respect ; for Aurungzib 
was never wantonly cruel, and his conscience pro- 
bably reproached him for what he had done. 

Aurungzib, having now no further use for Mo- 
rAd, got rid of him without much ceremony. As 
they were on their march against DArA, he invited 
him one day to supper. The wine circulated freely, 
Aurungzib himself drinking of it, contrary to his 
usual practice. MorAd became, as usual, intoxica- 
ted, and while he was in that condition his arms 
were removed and chains were laid on him. Ho 
was then placed on an elephant and conveyed a 
prisoner to Delhi ; meanwhile, three other elepnants 
were sent off in different directions to mislead his 
friends as to his place of confinement. He was 
afterwards transferred to Gwalidr, the state prison 
of those days. 

In this manner was terminated the reign of 
ShAh JehAn, who, though inferior to BAber and 
Akber, was oneiif the best sovereigns that India has 
ever possessed. At no time under the Mussulman 
dominion, was the country in so flourishing a atate. 

It was filled with noble and prosperous cities ; the 
police in general was good, justice was fairly ad- 
ministered, and internal tranquillity preserved. Still 
we must measure all these advantages bv the 
Asiatic standard, and not expect the same degree 
of perfection as in modem Europe. India under 
ShAb JehAn could not vie in these respects with 
France and England of the present day ; but 
it was far beyond Spain and Portugal|at any period, 
in political perfection. 

The magnificence of ShAh JehAn exceeded any 
thing that had ever been witneesed in India, or 
per^ps in the East. His court and all relating to 
it exhibiUld the extreiye of splendour. The cele- 
brated peacock Uirone which he constructed is said 
to have olit nearly six and a half millions sterling. 
It dtnrived its name from mi artificial peacock, m 
which all tbs ni^ural hues of the plumage were 
imitated in preeimis stones. ^ 


ShAh JehAn built the new city of DelhL in which 
the royal palace and the mosque named the Jumna 
Musjed are two of the most splendid edifices of the 
East. But hia most magnificent work was the TAJ 
Mahal, a madsoleum erected for his queen at Agra. 
It is composed of white marble, nchly adorned 
with mosaics of costly stone, and for elegance of 
design, correctness of taste, and value of material, 
is perhaps without a rival. It is mtifying to ob- 
serve, that no oppression was employed to procui ti 
the means of erecting such stately structures, an 
the ordinary revenues of the empire proved fully 
sufficient to defray ail the expenses ; and when 
ShAh JehAn ceased to reign the treasury containr<l 
a large quantity of money, beside plate and jewels. 


CHAPTER XII. 

AnainfostB or AlumoIb I.— Fate of DArA— Of BhuJAb— Of 
SolimAn— Death of Meer Jumla— Tlie Morattai— MAIi^ee 
— SAviJee— Progreee of hla Power— Aurungslb’e Traat- 
ment of him — Ills Regulationi— CA omI— T he SAdhi. 

AuRUNOzin, on mounting the throne, assumed the 
title of Alumgir, or Conqueror of the World. His 
first operations were against DArA, who was now at 
Laiiore ; but on the approach of Aurungzib he fled 
thence toward Sind. His son SolimAn, being de- 
serted by his troops, sought a refufj^e with the 
rajah of Sirinugur, in north of India, by whom 
he was placed in confinemeut. ShujAh, therefore, 
only i*emainod to contest the throne. 

The advance of this prince recalled Aurungzib 
from the pursuit of DArA. ShujAh, having crossed 
tho Ganges, was met by Aurungzib ; but they 
remained three days in presence of each other, 
neither willing to begin the action. On tho fourth 
day, when Aurungzib had drawn out his troops as 
usual before daybreak, ho was surprised by a great 
uproar in his rear. This was caused by rajah Jes- 
wunt Sing, who was now in hU service, but who 
had secretly agreed with ShujAh that they should 
make a simultaneous attack, front and rear, on the 
army of Aurungzib. But, though this attack jpro- 
duced great terror and confusion, it proved a failure, 
as ShujAh did not advance till after the sun was 
risen. Jeswunt, finding himself not supported, and 
fearing to have the whole army on him, drew off 
his troops and retired to some distance, and when 
ho found that tho battle, as was the cose, had gone 
against ShujAh, he marched with all speed for his 
own country. ShujAh, after his defeat, retired to 
Bengal, pursued by an army under prince Moham- 
med and Meer Jumla (1659). 

DArA meantime had made his way to GAzerAt, 
where, the governor having declared in his favour, 
he became master of the province. He proposed 
to form a juneUon with Jeswunt Sing but tho 
crafty Aurungzib had succeeded in winning back 
that rajah to nls side, and when DArA Came within 
fifty miles of his residence ho sent to tell him 
he could not venture to join him. DArA, finding 
him immovable, advancM with his own troops 
into Ajmir. Ho there fortified a position on the 
hilU, and awaited the sstsmlt of Aurunmib, who 
soon arrived from Agra. After cannonading it for 
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three dA/Bj the emperor ordered a general assault. 
The governor of Gl^zer&t was slain, and hb fall so 
disheartened DAr4 that he fled, and all his troops 
dispersed. 

Eight days and nights of toilsome marching 
under a sultry sky, harassed by the incessant at- 
tacks of the savage tribes named Cdlis, brought 
D4r4 and the few that adhered to him to Ahmed- 
ab&d, the gates of which he found closed against 
him. He turned thence and made his way to 
Cutch, with the intention of seeking refuge with 
the Persians in Candah&r. He reached the district 
of Jdn, to the east of Sind, the chief of which, an 
Afghan, who had been under great obligations to 
him, received him with all demonstrations of kind- 
ness ; but his <inly intention was to betray him, 
and watching his opportunity he made him a pri- 
soner and conveyed liim to Delhi. 

DdrA was led into Dellii mounted on an inferior 


him not b. fw, adding, that he waa 
cruel. SohmAn also was sent to QwaKAr 
months after, MorAd was discovered ib M atteaS 
to make his escape from that fortress, where heSE 
had been placed ; and Aurungzib having instioaM 
the son of a man whom MorAd had ^ut to deSi • 
GflzerAt to prosecute him for murdbr, a sent^ 
death was issued against him, and he was 
in prison. 

The whole imperial family being now dead or b 
prison, Aurungzib's onfr object of apprehensi» 
was his own general, Meer Jumla, who was comi 
manding in Bengal. To give him occupation hi 
suggested to him the conquest of the kingdom rf 
Assam, which lies to the east of that province in im 


I elephant and in chains. He was conducted through 
the principal streets. The people vented their 
grief in tears and groans ; but next day, when his 
betrayer the chief of Jiln appeared, they assailed 
liim with tiles and stones, and his life was only 
saved by the vigorous interposition of the police. 
A few days after, a mock commission of members 
of the council and of lawyers sat on the case of 
DArA, and he was condemned to death as an apos- 
tate from the Mohammedan faith. Aurungzib, 
with seeming reluctance, gave orders for the exe- 
cution of the sentence. The executioners found 
DArA and his son cooking some lentils, the only 
food they would venture to touch for fear of being 
poisoned. DirA, guessiM their purpose, snatched 
up the knife he had been" sing and defended him- 
self manfully till he fell overpowered by numbers. 
His head was cut off and carried to Aurungzib, his 
body was exposed to the public gaze on an ele- 
phant. Aurungzib ordered the head to be placed 
on a platter, and washed and wiped in his presence. 
When he had thus assured himself that it was the 
real liead of DArA, he began to weep and lament, 
and then ordered it to be placed in the tomb of 

Gwaliir ” * prisoner to 

Meantime, opemtions were carried on against 
ShujAh ; but pnneo Mohammed, displeased at 
seeing himself merely a puppet in the hands of 
Meer Jumla, went over to his uncle, who gave him 
his daughter in raarnage. Soon after, however, 
he again deserted and returned to Meer Jumla’s 
catop, where, by his father’s orders, he was made 
a prisoner and sent to Gwalidr. Meer Jumla then 
uK^d on ShujAh and forced him to retreat to 

ti,n^ * AracAn. He and his family perished in 
that country, but the circumstances of their fate 
are unknown (1660). 

About this time the mjah of Sirinugur was in 

%e„„g torture «f the 


, - ---- -- ^ w. >/xvTuice in an 

extensive valley through which the river Burma 

g ioter flows. Meer J umla accordingly set out fmm 
acca (1662), conveyed his troops up the riveHn 
boats, and speedily reduced the country. He wrote 
in high terms to the emperor, announcing his con 
quest and his intention of advancing and openimr 
the way to China. But the rainy season came on 
supplies could not be procured, and the natives 
assailed his camp on all sides. This was succeeded 
by a pestilence among the troops, and the boastful 
general was obliged to order a retreat. He died 
before he reached Dacca, worn out by toil and 
disease (1663). The emperor gave, his rank and 

honours to his son Araeen. “ You” said he to 
him, “yott have lost a father, and I have lost the 
greatest and the most dangerous of my friends.” 

A severe fit of illness now came to convince 
Aurungzib of the uncertainty of both his life and 
hi8 power. Various intrigues were immediately 
formed ; some would restore ShAh JehAn, others 
secure the succession for the emperor’s second son 
Moazzim, others for his third son Akber. But the 
courage and the constancy of Aurungzib triumphed 
over all their machinations and awed them all to 
obedience. lie then set out for Cashmire, in order 
fully to re-establish his health. 

It was during the time of his residence in Cash- 
mire that war first broke out between the Moguls 
and the Marattas, a people of the Deckan, who 
were destined to perform so important a part in 
the future history of India. 

The country of the Marattas, commencing at the 
chain of mountains south of the Nerbuddn, ex- 
tended southwards to the parallel of Goa ; the sea 
bounded it on the west ; it was limited on the east 
by the river Wurda. A portion of the western 
GhAts thus runs along it from north to south ; the 
narrow tract between them and the sea is named 
the Cdncan. The people are of the Hhidoo reli-l 
gion, and ail of low caste, as it is termed; but* 
they probably are not of the Hindoo race*. In; 
appearance and disposition they differ from the; 
people of HindAstAn and from most of the otAerj 
inhabitants of the Deckan. They are low in sta- 
ture and m^n in appearance ; active, persevering, 1 
and crafty, never for an instant losing sight of their 
interest. Unlike the other peoples of India, they 
had no rajahs ; their chiefs were merely hereditary 

this Inftxilon was given the first thing in Jhe rooming, st 
OwBlWr, to the prince on whim it was intended to operate, 
and he got no food till he had swallowed it. ^Its etfcct wii 
to make him gradually lose bis strength and *ntellect, gr^ 
ing heavy and »tupid, and thus dying by degrees. AccowW 
to Bernier, Sollmln did get this beverage. ^ 

* See above^p. S • 
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heads of villages or of larger diatriets. Their name 
does not occur in the Mohammedan histories till- 
toward the end of the fifteenth century. About 
the middle of the sixteenth the king of the adjoin- 
ing realm of Briapoor began to employ the Ma- 
ratta instead of the Persian language in his 
finances, and he enlisted many of them in his 
army, where they soon displayed their aptitude as 
light cavalry. The other lungs also employed 
them ; but it was not until the time of Malik 
^niber that they began at length to be of im- 
portance in the Deck^ 

The prinoi^ man amoim the Marattas, at this 
time, was a chief, named Jadoo R4o, who claimed 
for himself a Rajpdt descent, though probably 
without reason. There was serving under him a 
Maratta of respectable family, named M&lojee 
B6sla, and on occasion of some great Hindoo festival 
he went to Jadoo’s house accompanied by his son 
Shahjee, a boy of five years of age. During the 
merriment, Jadoo took up on his koces Shahjee 
and his own daughter, a child three years old, and 
said, laughing, ** They are a fine couple, and ought 
to be man and wife.’* M41ojee instantly started up, 
and called the company to witness that the daughter 
nf Jadoo was betrothed to his son. The pride of 
the chief was offended, and a quarrel was the result. 
Fortune, however, soon smiled on Malojee ; he rose 
to power under the Ahmednugur government, and 
obtained a jagheer, of which the chief place was 
I’oonah, and Jadoo no longer refused to givo his 
daughter to Shahjee. 

Shahjee also dintinguished himself. He entered^ 
the service of the king of Bejapoor,and ho obtainedi 
a large jagheer in Mysore. As he still held thaF 
of Pounah, ho took his eldest son with him to My- 
sore, leaving at I’ouimh his second son Sevajee 
under the charge of a Bramin, named Dadajee, who 
had the management of the jagheer. As the young 
Sevajee grew up, he displayed a character of great 
spirit and energy, and at sixteen he was beyond the 
control of Dadajee. His chief associates were his 
Father’s horse-soldiers and the people of the neigh- 
bouring Ghdts, and by constant hunting in them 
he became intimately acquainted with all the passes 
and defiles of these mountains ; and he was strongly 
susjiected of being concerned in many robberies 
committed in the Concaii. His love of adventure 
Was further increased by the popular ballads of the 
Country, to which he used to listen with delight. 

On the death of the Bramin, Sevajee took pos- 
session of the jagheer of Poonah, and ceased to 
make remittances to his father. He soon felt him- 
self sufficiently strung to rebel against the king of 
Bejapoor, and he made himself master of the 
northern C6ncan. The king immediately threw 
Shaluee into prison as a hostage for his son, and he 
wa8**told that the door of hia dungeon would be 
built up if Sevajee did not submit within a limited 
period. Sevaj*^ then immediately entered the 
service of Sh4h Jeh4ii, and through thatinonarch’s 
infiueiice Shahjee was set at li^rty. ' In 1666, 
when Aurungzib was sent to the Deckan, and was 
icting against the king of Golconda, Sevajee was 
10 audacious fig to plund^ the Mogul provinces ; 
Wit, when he mw the prince more successful than 
16 had anticipated, be sued for pardon, and was 
^rgiven. When Aurungzib quitted the Deckan to 
d>Uin the throne (1^8), Sevajee prosecuted the 
Mmtest with the king* f Bejapoor, whom be finally 


obliged to make peace with him on advantageoua 
terms fl662). He now maintained an army of 
60,000 nurse and 7000 foot. 

Sevajee benn once more to ravage the posses- 
sions of the Moguls, and Shiiata Kh4u, who com- 
manded for the emperor in the Doekan, marched 
against him, defeated hia troops, and took posses- 
sion of Poonah. He took up hb quarters in Uie 
house in which Sevajee had been reared, and the 
latter, who was in the adjacent hill-fort of Singhnx^ 
resolved to endeavour to derive advantage from hb 
knowledge of the localities. Leaving Singhar one 
niglft after dark, and posting parties along the 
road to supi^rt him if needful, he, with twenty-five 
of hb men, joined a marriaTO procession, and thus 
entered the town. He made dii'ect for the house, 
and entered it by a back-door. Sh^ista had barely 
time to esca^ by letting himself down from his 
bedroom window, and he lost two of hb fingers bv 
a cut of a sword made at him as he descended. 
Hb son and his attendants were cut to pieces. 
Sevajee retired unmolested, and he ascended in 
triumph to Singhar amid the blaze nf torches. To \ 
this day, the Marattas tell of tbb exploit of Sevajee*s ! 
witli exultation. 

Sevajee had now ascertained that it was as light 
cavalry that the Marattas could bo employed to 
most advantage, and, acting on this persuasion, he 
placed himself at the head of 4000 liorsemen, and 
made a dash fur the wealthy sea-port of Surat. 
Hb project was completely successful, the town was 
defenceless, and ho plundered it for six days. Hb 
attempts oil the factories of the Kuropeans were 
repelled ; but he carried off an ample booty in se- 
curity. Ho even aspired to form a maritime power ; 
he fitted out vessels, wiili which he captured the 
Mogul ships trading from Surat and other ports; 
and on ono occasion he embarked with 4000 men, 
and landed and plundered Barccldr in Can&ra, a 
wealthy sea- port belonging to Bejapoor. 

The attack on Surat (which was regarded as a 
place of some sanctity, os it was there the pilgrims 
embarked for Mecca), and the capture of some 
vesseb laden with pilgrims, roused tlie iiicligimtiou 
of the bigoted Aurungzib. Hb ire was further in- 
flamed, when Sevajee, on the death of his father, 
assumed the title of rajah, and began to coin money 
— the mark of independent sovereignty, 

A Mogul army took the field against him, and 
siege was laid to his two principal forts. Feeling 
it more for hb interest to submit than to jiersist 
in a resistance which would probably be hopeless, 
lie opened a negotbtion with the imperbl com- 
mander, and then, quitting his trcnips, went with a 
few attendants to hb camp. He was received with 
much distinction, and a treaty was concluded. Of: 
thirty-two forts which he held, ho agreed to sur-! 
render twenty with their territory ; the remaining' 
twelve with his other possessions he was to hold as | 
a ji^heer, and bis son Sambajee, a boy only five 
years old, was to receive the rank of a commander j 
of 6000 in the imperial service. Sevajee was abn 
to have a kind of per-centage on the revenue of 
each dbtrict under Bejapoor. The emperor wrote 
a letter confirming all these terms except the bst, 
which was not mentioned. Sevajee then joined the 
imperial army in its operations against Bejapoor, 
and then, by special invitation, went to wait on the 
emperor at Delhi (1666). 

Aurungzib, Uiough an able and a subtle man, was 



not a wise tnonaroh. Instead of seeking to attach 
to himself a man of Sevajee*a talents and charac* 
ter bv honours and attention, he tried to humble 
him by making him feel his supposed insigniflcanee. 
Accoroingly, when he was about to enter Delhi, an 
officer of Inferior rank was sent to meet him. In 
the imperial presence, when he had made his 
obeisance and offered his presents, no further 
notice was taken of him, and he was placed among 
ike officers of the third rank. Unable to control 
his feelings, he stepped back and fell down in a 
•WOOD. When he recovered, he called on them to 
take his life as they had taken away his honour, 
and retired without taking leave or receiving the 
usual dress of honour. The emperor, who was not 
prepared for this spirited conduct, ordered him to 
M closely watched. Sevajee, whose only thoughts 
were now how to make his escape, began by asking 
permission to send away his Marattas, as the 
climate of Delhi, he said, did not agree with them, 
“^is was readily granted, as it seemed to leave 
him quite at the emperor’s pnercy. He next took 
to his bod, pretending sickness, and by means of 
the Hindoo physicians who attended him he kept 
up a communication with those whom he had sent 
away. He also adopted the practice of sending 
large quantities of provisions and sweetmeats to 
the devotees of both religions; and when his 
guards had thus become accustomed to the passage 
of large baskets, he one night, leaving a servant to 
occupy his bed, got into one himself, and placed his 
son in another, and thus passed out unpercoived. 
A horse was prepared, which ho mounted, taking 
his son behind niin^ and then made his way to 
Muttra. Leaving his son there with a friend, he 
ahaved off his hair and whbkers, and assumed the 
disguise of a Hindoo devotee, and, after wandering 
about for the space of nine months, he at length 
contrived to reach the Deckan (166(i). In this 
country the imperial arms had not been successful 
against Bejapoor, and the consequence was, that 
Sevajee not merely obtained forgiveness and peace 
from the emperor, but even another jnglieer, and 
his title of rajah was confirmed. Ho then turned 
his arms against the kings of Golconda and Beja- 
poor, and forced them to agree to pay him an 
annual tribute. 

A period of tranquillity succeeded, during which , 
Sevaiee formed civil and military regulations for 
his dominions. The collecting and managing of 
the revenues was coroniittod exclusively to Bra- 
mins, and measures wero devised to preserve the 
cultivators from oppression, and the government 
from fraud. The army was raised and paid by the 
prince ; the pay was high, but all plunder was to 
belong to the state. The officers were in regular 
gradation, from heads of teq up to heads of five! 
^ousand. These held no jagheers, but, like their, 
men, received pay from tho government. 

The object of Aurungzib in giving such favour- 
able terms to Sevajee had been to throw him off 
his guard, and thus to get him once more into his 
power. But the Maratta was too wary to be thus 
caught, and the emperor was obliged to declare 
open war against him ; a measure of which Sevajee 
•peedilv m^e him repent. He surprised the fort 

Singhar, plundered Surat once more, and spread 
his ravages over the province of Cand^sh. It is on 
this occasion that we first hear of the after- 1 
wards so famous in Maratta history. Thb, like 


the well-known Bkuhnail of the Scottish High-' 
landers, was a tribute paid for forbearance ; it was , 
a fourth part of the revenues of a country, and as 
long as it was regularly paid, that country was free i 
from Maratta depredations. Additional forces were 
now sent into the Deckan against Sevajee, who at 
length (lfi72) ventured to ^ve battle to a Mo^ 
array, and defeated it. This was the first regular 
engagement ever fought between the Moguls and 
the Marattas, and its unexpected success had the 
usual effect of elevating the courage of the one 
party and depressing that of the other. The wai^ 
now languished for some years, as Aurungzib had 
ample employment elsewhere. 

A war with the north-eastern tribes of the 
Afgh&ns first occupied him. This lasted for two 
years, and ended in the unsatisfactory manner in 
which contests with these tribes usually terminated. 
When this was concluded a religious insurrection 
called his troops to the field (1676). There was a 
sect n^ed Sidhs or Satnamees, a kind of Hindoo 
Quakers, as they have been termed. They wor-4 
snipped only one God, enjoined the practice ofi 
truth, self-denial, temperance, and continence, and ' 
prohibited the use of opium and spirituous liquors. <] 
As one of these men w^ engaged in the cultivation 
of his land not far from Delhi, a dispute arose be- 
tween him and tho Peon or man wjio looked after 
tho government share of the crop. Each party 
was joined by his friends, and the revenue-officers 
had tlie worst of it. The people of the country 

i ’oined the S&dhs ; troops were sent against them, 
»ut they were routed, and the Mohammedans began 
to fancy that magic arts rendered them invincible. 
They even reported that the S&dhs were led by a 
woman mounted on an enchanted wooden horse. 
The Rajpoot Zemindars, near Delhi, now began to 
join tlio insurgents, and Auimngzib found it neces- 
sary to send a considerable force against them ; to 
counteract their magic arts, he directed his sol- 
diers to wear prayers and amulets on their persons. 
In tho engagement which ensued, the insurgents 
were totally routed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AoioirozlB continued— Aurungzib's Bigotry— Further Pro- 
grens of Sevajee— HU Death— SambiOee — Aurungztb In 
the Deckan — End of the Kingdoms of Golconda and Beja- 
pdr— Capture and Death of Sambi^ee — Rajah Ram— Dif- 
ference of the Mogul and the Maratta Troops —Siege of 
Gingee— Aurungztb'a Change of Operations— Hit Partial 
Success— HU Death and Character. 

The attentive render must have observed* the 
absence of ilUberality and intolerance by which 
the Mohammedan monai’chs of India, especially 
the hou8e*of Timfir, had been 8<k honourably die- 
tinraished. They had constantly intermarried 
with the Hindoo royal families, and the Rajpoot 
rajahs had held high commands in their armies. 
But Aurungzib, who was bigoted*' and narrow- 
minded, was of oourso intolerant, and even from 
the beginning of his reign he gave proofs of this J 
unkingly spirit. Thus, instead of the solar year, | 
which bad deen in use in India from the time of 
Akber, he directed the Molfkmmedan lunar year 
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to bo employed, beoaose the fonner was, he said, 
the inventiou of idolaters, and be penieted in it,, 
heedless of all remonstrances and of its disagree- 
ment witli the course of the seasons. He made 
sundry other changes, all indicative of his aversion 
to the Hindoos and their religion. At the present 
time he went still further, and he revived the tax 
named the Jezeoah, which Akber had abolished, 
and levied it with Uie utmost rigour. The imposi- 
tion of it now caused great murmurs and oom- 
plMDts in Delhi, but the people were awed into 
%ubmissioD. It, however, completely alienated the 
Rajpoots from the throne, and in the Deckan it 
made every Hindoo an open or secret partizan of 
the Maratta chief, who was the zealous upholder of 
the Hindoo creed (1677)* 

Shortly after the imposition of the Jezeeah, 
rajah Jeswunt Sing, who was commanding beyond 
, the Indus, died, and hb widow, with her two chil- 
dren, set out on her return home. As she did so 
without having applied for permission, and even 
forced the passage of the Indus,' Aurungzib re- 
solved tn seize her children, and surrounded her 
camp with soldiers for tho purpose. The Rajpoot 
leader, Durga D&s, having obtained leave to send 
t]»e women and children home, the ranee and her 
children were placed among them in disguise. One 
of her female attendants remained in the camp to 
personate her,*and her sons were personated in 
like manner by children of their own age. Au- 
rungzib, whose suspicions were speedily awakened, 
sent off instant orders for the raneo and her chil- 
dren to be brought into the citadel. The Rajpoots, 
to give the real ranee time to escape, refused 
compliance ; troops were sent against them, they 
defended themselves long and obstinately, till the 
greater part of them were slain ; tho supposed 
raneo and her children were then seized, but the 
real ranee had reached Jodpoor, and was in 
safety. 

This insult to tho family of such a man as 
Jeswunt Sing, together with the imposition of tho 
Jezeeah, made the Rajpoot rajahs resolve to unite 
in defence of their rights. Their chief was the 
liana of Oudipoor •. Aurungzib marched in person 
against him, and forced him to submission ; but 
he had hardly I’etumed to the capital, when ho 
learned that the liana had violated the treaty. 
Tnmps were now collected from all sides, and tho 
Il.ana was forced to seek shelter in the Aravalli 
mountains, while his country was ravaged in the 
most fearful manner, Aurungzib’s orders being to 
spare nothing, but to make the Rajpoots feel all 
the horrors of war. The Rajpoots, however, did 
i)ot suffer without revenge ; they cut off convoys, 
made night-attacks, and frequently gained impor- 
tant advantages. Durga D&s was even able to 
seduce, by promise of the crown, the eraperorb 
youngest sou Akber from his allegiance, mid that 
prince was soon at the head of 70,000 men, on his 
march for Ajmeer, where his father was encamped 
with not more than a thousand. But the sagacious 
emperor soon saw reason to suppose that the 
greater part of Akber’s troops had not revolted 
willingly, and he quickly induced them to return to 
their allegiance. The Ra5poots then, fearing to en- 
gage the whole Mogul army, retired, and Akber was 
forced to fly to tho protection of the Marattas (1631). 

^ The title Eana was peouliar to this rajah. Ranee (above) 
‘baprinceat. • 


The war with the Rajpoots was continued to the 
mutaal injury of both parties, and Aurungzib was 
dad to bring it to a close by a treaty honourable to 
the Rana of Oudipoor, and in %bich no mentkm was 
made of the Jezeeah. But the former amity and 
oonfldenee was never restored, and war prevailed 
more or leas between them during the remainder 
of the reign of Anmngzib. 

^ We now return to Sevajee. The death of tho 
king of Bejapoor (1672), and the weakness and 
conmsion that thence arose In that state, facilitate 
the progNun of his arras, and in the oourse of the 
twoTollowing vears he reduced the remainder of 
the Cdnean and a large tract above the Ghits. He 
then (1674) had himself crowned again with great 
solemnity and mi^niflcence. and he changed the 
Persian titles of his officers mto Sanscrit ones. At 
the same time, to counteract the Moslem bigotry of 
Aurungzib, he manifested the utmost zeal for the 
Hindoo religion and all its observaneeA 
In the following vear (1675), he ventured for the*' 
first time to cross the Nerbudda, and plunder the I 
Mogul territory beyond it. Supposing then that 
he had thus struck terror into the Moguls, which 
would keep them quiet, he thought he might ven- 
ture on an act he had long meditated, namely, the 
recovery of his father’s jagheer in Mysore, which 
was now held by his younger brother, vinoajee. 
With this view he formed an alliance with the 
king of Golconda, and then set out with an army of 
30, hoi'so and 40,000 foot (1676). He passed 
the river Kistna at Cudupah, and, proceeding by 
Madras on the sea-coast, appearea before the 
strong hill-fort of Gingee, which was surrendered to 
him. Ho then besieged and took the fort of Vellore, 
and afterwaiHls that of Ami and others. He had 
thus recovered the whole of the jagheer, when he 
was called off to aid his ally against the Moguls and 
the king of Bejapoor. It was, meantime, arranged 
that Vfincajee should hold the jagheer, paying half, 
the revenue to Sevajee, who, as the king of Gol-} 
conda had come to an arrangement with tho Moguls, 
proceeded homewards, and reached his capital after 
an absence of eighteen months (1678). 

Next year (1079) the king of Bejapoor became 
the object of the attack of the Moguls under their 
ablest general, Dileor ; and, the capital being hard 
pressed, the government found it necessary to call 
in the aid of Sevajee. He agreed to give it ; but, 
not thinking himself strong enongh to attack the 
besieging army, he sought to make a division by 
invadiue and ravaging with unusual severity the 
Mogul #iTitorics. In one of these expeditions ho 
was near being cut off, and escaped with great 
difficulty. He th6n, as the town was pressed very 
hard, bej^ to cut off the supplies of the besiegers, 
and did it so effectually, that Dileer found it ne- 
cessary to raise the siege. Sevajee's reward for ' 
this aid was an increase of territoi^, and the ces-^ 
sion of the royal rights over his jagheer in the 
Mysore. What his ulterior proiects might have 
been is unknown, for death carried him off in the fol- 
lowing year (1680), in the fifty-third year of his age. 

Like every founder of empire, Sevajee was a man' 
of great talent, activity, and energy. In these* 
qualities none of bis successors ever equalled him. 
Beginning bis career, in effect, as a captain of ban- 1 
ditti, he mrmed a state which became the greatest > 
Hindoo power tliat modem times have witnessed. 
This be ejected, in a great measure, by taking 
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prince Azim with these words : “ Come what may, 
I have launched my vessel on the waves. Farewell, 
farewell, farewell.*' 


CHAPTER XIV. 

BAHiooa 8 kIh -O rigin of the Slkhe-JiniitDia BHiH— 
The Syude— PoaoKHiilE— War in the Deckan— Against 
the Bikhs— M ohamwikd SHiH— Asof Jth— Pall of the 
Byuds — The Marattaa—Btlajee Wliwanftt— B^ee Bio- 
Invasion of lllnddstin by the Marattae. 

Bv his last will Aurungzib directed that his empire 
should be divided among his three sons j but, re* 
gardless of it, Azim, the second son, caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor of India. Moazzim, 
who was in C&bul, assumed os the elder the crown, 
taking the title of I3ah4dur Sh&h, and the two 
brothers prepared to assert their claims by force 
of arms. A bloody battle was fought to the south 
of Agra, in uhich Azim and his two elder sons were 
slain, and his youngest, an infant, made prisoner. 
Bahidur then marched into the Deckan, where 
prince Cimbakhsh refused to submit to him, and 
in a battle near Hyderahid that prince was de* 
K'atod and slain. In order then to sow dissensions 
among the Marattas, the emperor released Silho 
the rightful rajah, and promised to make peace 
with liim on favourable terms if he should succeed 
in making good his title. The Marattas, as wasl 
anticipated, split into two parties, and ns that of 
SAho seemed soon to bo the stronger, D&Ad KhAn 
Panni, a Patau, who as ZulficAr’s deputy was left 
to govern the Deckan, concluded a treaty with' 
him, by which it was agreed that the <Aouf should 
be paid him, but not be collected by the Marattas; 
themselves. 

As war was now to ensue with a power which 
had lately arisen in the PunjAb, BahAdur resolved 
to bring the war with the llajpAts to a close. He 
therefore conceded all their demands, and peace 
was concluded (1709). 

This new power was the religious sect of the 
Sikhs*, who have s||k become of such importance 
in the history of IncR. This sect commenced about 
the end of the fifteenth century ; its founder was a 
man of the name of NAnik, who taught, os others 
before him had done, that all religious forms were 
indifferent, and that the Moslem and the Hindoo 
wore alike in the sight of God. To this doctrine, 
the latter would of course assent, but the fanatic 
Moslems would not admit of such enlarged ciiarity, 
and its teacher received the crown of martyrdom 
at Uieir hands (1000). This impolitic cruelty con- 
verted the Sikhs from quiet religionists into enthu- 
siaatio warriors. They took up arms under his son, 
Har Qoviud ; but the government proved too strong 
for them, and tiiey were expelled |^in their seats iu 
the neighbourhood of Lahui'e, and forced to take 
refhge m the mountains to the north. Here they 
rwnalned, still at enmity with the Moslems, till the 
year 1670, when their chief, Guru Govind, the 
grandson of Har Govind, conceived the idea of 
formii^ them into a great religious and military 
republic. 

• This is by some writUra Seiks. W« belkve tbs cormt 
pronuneisUon to be as our word tttk. 


To effect his purp<^ he abolished all distinction 
of caste and of religion.^ Mussulman and Hindoo 
of high or low caste were admitted alike. A jpe* 
culiar dress was to distinguish the Sikh, his clothes 
were to be blue; he was to allow the hair of bis 
head and of all parts of his bod^ to grow unchecked. 
He was to be a soldier from his entrance into the 
society, and always to carry steel about his person. 
While tlie usual ceremonies and usages of reli^n 
were abolished and new ones substituted, Bin* 
dooism was not totally renounced ; Bramins w^re 
to be held in honour, and the flesh of kino was not 
to be eaten. 

But still the Sikhs wore unable to resist the im- 
perial arms. They were hunted down and massa- 
cred, their forts were taken, and even Guru him- 
self, it is said, was obliged to take service with the 
Moguls for a subsistence. The cruelties that were 
exercised on them, however, only served to give 
strength to their fanaticism. Under a chief named 
Bandu, of a raoro ferocious character than Guru 
Govind, they burst from their mountains, and over- 
ran the east of the PunjAb, destroying and massa- 
cring in the most savage manner wherever they 
came. They penetrated as far as Seharanpoor, to 
the oast of the Jumniu and then flxed themselves 
in the country between the Sutlej and the moun- 
tains, whence they soon spread their ravages as far 
as Delhi on the one side, and as ''Lahore on the 
other. It was those last depredations that caused 
the emperor BahAdur to march in person against 
them. He speedily routed them, and drove them 
back to their hills, and having blockaded Bandu in 
a fortress, he hoped to end the war by his capture. 
But he contrived to escape in a sally, one of his 
followers having personated him in order to attract 
the attention of the enemy. The emperor returned 
to Lahore, where he died shortly after, in tlm fifth 
year of his reign (1712) ; for he was an old man 
when he came to the throne. 

On the death of BahAdur, there was, of course, 
as wo may say, a contest for the crown. As his 
eldest son, JehAiidAr ShAh,wa8 aman of no capacity, 
the troops and nobility in general were in favour 
of the second son, Azeem, But ZulficAr, judging it 
more for his advantage to have a puppet on the 
throne, declared for JehAndAr, and Azeem was de- 
feated and slain. ZulficAr was immediately made j 
vizir, and he treated with the utmost arrogance 
and disdain the feeble prince whom he served, who I 
had indeed forfeited all title to respect by promoting 
to high offices the low-born relatives of his favourite 
mistress, who had been a public dancer. 

JehAndAr had put to death all the princes of the 
blood who were in his power. But Furokhsir, the 
son of Azeem, who was in Bengal, threw him- 
self on the protection of two able men, Syuds, or 
descendants of the preset, one of whom, Hrseun 
Allv, was governor of BahAr, and the other, Ab- 
dallah, governor of AllahabAd. With their aid he 
repell^ a* force that was sent against him, and then 
advanced to the vicinity of Agra, where he was en- 
countered by JehAndAr and ^IficAr at the head of 
70,000 men. The battle waa long and bloody, and 
Huaaun waa even left for dead on thafield. But the 
victory finally remained* with Furokhsir, and Je- 
hAndAr fled in disguise to Delhi, whUher ZulficAr 
led the rem.iina of the troops. ZulficAria father, 
Assad KhAn, had meantime made the wretched em- 
peror a prisoner, and when Furokhsir approaobed 
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the city he and hia son went forth to meet him, 
and delivered up to him their late master. JehAn- 
dAr was put to death, ZuIficAr shared his fate ; the 
life of Assad was spared (1713). 

The elevation of FuroUislr was of necessity at- 
tended by that of the Syuds, his protectors. Ab- 
dallah, the elder brother, was made vizir, and 
Hussun, Ameer-ul-Omrah, or commander-in-chief. 
They thought, as tlie king’s character was mean 
and feeble, that all power would be theirs, while 
he •would content himself with wealth And plea-* 
Are. But he had a favourite, to whom he gave the 
title of Meer Jurola, and both wore alike jealous of 
the Syuds, and resolved to destroy them If possible.! 

Their first project was to separate, and thus) 
weaken them. Accordingly Hussun was directed 
to march against Ajeet Sing, the rajah of MArwAr, 
to whom, at the same time, a secret message was 
sent, directing him tojnake an obstinate resistance 
and protract the war. But the rajah looked to his 
own interest, and when Hussun offered him fair 
and honourable terras he accepted them. One ofj 
the conditions was that he should give his daughter | 
in marriage to the emperor ; the last matrimonial | 
alliance between the house of Timdr and the ]^j-i 
pfit rajahs. Hussun then ijetujmed to the capital, 
and a civil war was on the point of breaking out 
between the S^uds and the king ; the monarch, 
however, was soon forced to submit, and to put the 
gates of his palace into the hands of their troops. 
It was then arranged that Meer Juinla should go 
as governor to BahAr, and Hussun to the Ueckan, 
whither ho was to lead his anny without delay. 

The daughter of Ajeet Sing had been by this 
time conducted to the capital. She was lodged in 
the palace of Hussun, who celebrated her nuptials 
with the king with unusual magnificence ; he then 
set out for the Deckan, threatening, if any further 
attempt were made against his brother’s authority, 
to be back with his army in three weeks from the 
day he should have hoard of it. 

The plan adopted by the court now was secretly 
to employ DAAd KhAn, the Patan, against HusSlin. 
He was directed to stir up the Marattas and others, 
and, while affecting to co-operate with Hussun, to 
effect his destruction. But this circuitous course 
did not suit the bold, daring character of DAtld. 
•Ho proceeded openly against Hussun, and met him 
boldly in the field. The impetuosity of his charge 
bore down all opposition, Hussun’s troops were 
flying in all directions, when DAAd, heading a 
charge of 300 Patans armed with battle-axes, was 
shot by a ball through the head. His fall, of course, 
decided the fortune of the day, and Hussun then 
proceeded to act against the Marattas. They adopted 
their usual tactics; and, finding that he could effect 
notl||pg serious against them, and that his presence 
was Required at Delhi, he matie a treaty with SAho, 
one of the conditions of which was that he was to 
levy over the whole of the Deckan. He was 
in addition to have the nrdttmuktf or A tenth of 
the remainder of the revenue, and in return he 
was to pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees, to 
furnish 15,000 horse, and to answer for the tran- 
quillity of the •country. The emperor refused to 
ratify this treaty, and thil served to bring ailkirs 
/ ^between him Aha the Syuds to a crisis (1717). 

During this time, the Sikhs had renewed their'] 
ravages. An able general was sent against them, } 
aod they were beaMb in all quarters. Bandu' 


and a great number of them were made priaonera.} 
Some were put to death on Uie spot, but the cbief 
and upwards of 700 others were led to Delhi, where 
they were paraded through the streets and then be- 
headed, at the rate of one hundred a day, wbbu 
they refused to renounce their religion. Bandu, 
arrayed in a robe of cloth of gold, with a red turban 
on his head^ was exhibited in an iron cap. The 
heads of his followers were home around him on 
pikes. He was given a dagger and ordered to 
stab his infant son ; on his x'efusal, the child was 
slain, and its heart flung in his face. He was then 
tom to pieces with red-hot pincers. He died ] 
praising God, who had raised him up as a scourge 
to the iniquities of the age. The remaining Sikhs< 
were hunted like wild beasts, but still tne seetj 
survived, and, as wo shall see, finally attained to ’ 
empire. 

During the absence of Hussun, his^ brother the 
vizir, bemg of indolent, luxurious habits, had com- 
mitted the duties of his ofiice to an Hindoo deputy, 
whose strictness caused dissatisfaction, and he was 
in imminent danger from the plots of tho king, aii<H 
of Meer Jumla, who had retumod to court. He 
therefore assembled his adherents, and prepared 
to stand on his defence. They feared to attack 
him, and Meer Jumla was obliged to retiro to his 
native province of MultAn. But the king immedi- 
ately formed another plot with rajah Jy Sing and 
some other lenders of importance. This brought 
Hussun to Delhi, attended by a body of^ 10,000 
Marattas. and he took possefision of the city, and 
put Furoxhsir to death (1719). 

Two young princes, whom tho Syuds successively 
placed on the throne, liaving died in the course 
of a few months, they fixed on a third, who was of 
a sounder constitution, and whose mother, by whom 
he had been reared, was a woman of talent. He 
ascended tho throne by the title of Mohammed 
ShAh. 

The power of the Syuds gave occasion to much 
discontent among the nobles, and insurrections 
took place. These, however, they suppressed ; but 
there was one person whom they had offended, and 
whose talents made him formidable. This was 
Cheen Kilich KhAn (afterwa^ named Asof JAh, 
as we shall henceforth call hllS}, the son of GhAzi- 
ud-din, of a Toorkee family, one of Aurungzib’s 
favourite officers. He had been made viceroy of 
the Deckan on the accession of Furokhsir, but had 
been removed to make r«)om for Hussun. He had 
notwithstanding taken the side of the Syuds in the 
late transactions ; but to his mortification he was 
now only appointed to tho government of MAlwa. 
Ho dissembled his anger, and, having at length 
drawn together a sufficient number of trr>ops, he 
raised the standard of revolt, crossed the Ner- 
budda, and entered the Deckan (1720), where ho 
speedily established his authority, and defeated tho 
troops sent against him by the Syuds, The intelli- 
gence of his success caused great consternation to 
the Syuds ; but the emperor, who, tutored by his 
mother, had as yet carried himself fairly toward 
them, tvas secretly rejoiced at it, and he enten d 
into a plot with some of hb leading nobles for the 
overthrow of their power. It was agreed between 
the brothers, that Abdallah should as heretofore 
remain behind, while Hnnsun, taking the emperor 
and some of the suspected nobles with him, should 
lead an army into the Deckan. 
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llumun accordingly marched from Agra ; but he 
had hardly set out when a ferociouaCalniuck, hired 
for the purpose^ aasaaeinated him in his palankeen. 
Hia death caused great commotion in the camp. 
His adherents, many of whom were Syuda, took 
arms to avenge it ; they were opposed by the party 
of the conspirators and the supporters of the king, 
and were finallv oTcrcomo. When the news reached 
Delhi, Abdallah placed another prince on the thnme, 
and, assembling an army, advanced to engage that 
of Mohammed ShAh. He was, however, defeated 
and made a prisoner ; but his life was spared, as 
he was of the lineage of the Prophet. 

Mohammed, being now his own master, bestowed 
the office of vijsir on Asof JAh, who, however, being 
engaged with the affairs of the Deckan, did not 
como to court immediately. On his arrival (1722), 
he found the emperor wholly devoted to pleasure, 
a mere puppet in the hands of his mistress and his 
favourites. Little harmony was therefore to be 
expected ; the vizir was disgusted with such con- 
duct, while the emperor souglit no higher gratifica- 
tion than to 806 his favourites ridicule the old- 
fashioned dress and formal manners of the vizir. 
Toward the end of the following year Asof JAh 
resigned his office and set out for the Deckan. The 
emperor parted with him on terms of great cor- 
diality, but ho sent secret orders loMobArez KhAn, 
the governor of HyderabAd, to endeavour to destroy 
him and then to take his government. He obeyed, 
collected an army, and gave Asof battle ; but he 
met only with defeat and death, and his, head, as 
that of a rebel, was sent to court by the victor. 
Asof then fixed his seat in HjderabAd, and, though 
he sent from time to time presents to the emperor, 
he in other respects acted as an independent 
prince. His chief care now was to secure himself 
against the Marattas. 

The Maratta state at this period had assumed a 
degree of fonn and consistency such as it had not 
ns yet possessed. This was owing to the Bramin 
BAlajeo WiswanAt, the pAshwa or prime minister 
of rajah 8Aho. As a mean toward the future 
extonsiuii of the Maratta power, BAlajee was care- 
ful to keep up tlie claim of cAout and nrdtmukif 
and in the case of the former he claimed, though 
ho did not enforce it, a fourth, not merely of the 
actual revenue, but of that fixed by Todar Mai 
and Malik Amber. It was also part of his plan to 
parcel out these imposts to different Maratta chiefs, 
taking care that none should have so much in any 
one district as might make him too powerful and 
independent. 

The office of pAshwa became hereditary in the 
family of BAlnjoe. The other great office in the 
state, and which balanced that of the pAshwa, was 
that of the Pirti Nidhi, or Delegate of the Rajah. 
BAlajee was succeeded by his son BAjee RAo, the 
ablest man after Sevnjee that the Marattas have 
poaaessed. One of his first acts was to urge the 
rajah to offensive oprations against the Moguls in 
HindfistAn. “ Let us strike,” cried he, ** the wither- 
ed trunk, aud the branches will fall of them- 
selves.” The rajah gave a willing consent, and 
BAjee RAo forthwith ravaged MAIwa and forced 
the governor of GfizerAt to eonseut to the payment 
of cSoui (1723). 

By this time Asof JAh thought himself suffi- 
ciently secure in the Deckan to endeavour to set 
limits to the Maratta power. Having failed in an 


attempt to get the eAout and nrdimuki of the dis- 
trict round Hyderabad commuted for a fixed sum, 
he affected to doubt whether he was to pay it to 
SAho or to his rival Samba, who still held the 
southern part of the Maratta country. The rajah 
and his pAshwa were highly offended, and the latter 
invaded Asufs territories (1727)» and laid siege to 
BurhAmpoor. But when Asof and Samba came to 
its relief he suddenly drew off his forces, and rushed 
on and ravaged GAzerAt, where the cAout had not 
been paid, and then, returning to the Deckan, 
off Asof *8 supplies in the usual manner, and forced 
him to renounce his alliance with Samba, and to 
make some further concessions. Shortly after, ‘ 
Samba whs surprised and defeated, and forced to 
acknowledge SAho’s supremacy. Asof JAh aud BA- 
jee RAo at length deemed it would be more for their 
mutual interest to be at peace than at enmity, and 
they entered into a secret compact of mutual support. 

BAjee RAo now directed his efforts against MAIwa 
and GAzerAt, where he was chiefly opposed by the 
Raj p At rajahs, to whom the court of Delhi had 
flouted the govei-nment of these provinces, and 
nis success was such, that at length (1736) he felt 
himself stixing enough to demand as a jaghir 
MAIwa and all the country south of the river 
Churobul, with the holy cities Muttra, AllahabAd, 
and BenAres. The emperor, hog^ever, was not 
brought low enough yet to concede so much, and 
Asof JAh, who was growing alanned at the rajdd 
progress made by the Mai*atlas, resolved to march 
to the aid of his liege lord. Meanwhile BAjee RAo 
had arrived within forty miles of Agra, while a 
portion of his light troops, under Malhar KAu Hoi- 
kar, were ravaging the country beyond the Jumna. 
SAdut KhAn, however, the governor of Oude, 
marched against them and drove them back. As 
fame magnified this cheek into a great victory, 
BAjee HAo, to efface its effects, passing the Mogul 
anny sent under the vizir to up(>ose him, made 
forced marches and suddenly appeared before the 
gates of Delhi. As his object was only to intimi- 
date, he did little mischief, and on hearing that the 
vizir, joined by SAdut KhAn, was advancing against 
him, he drew off his forces and retired to ihe 
Deckan (1737)- Asof JAh soon after arrived at 
Delhi, where he was made cominander-in-chief, 
with the fullest powers, and the government of 
MAIwa and GAzerAt was conferred on his son 
GhAzi-ud-din. 

BAjee RAo having recrossed the Nerbudda at the 
head of 80,000 horse, Asof JAh advanced to engnge 
him. But, cautious from age, and relying on his 
artillery, instead of trying to bring on a pitched 
battle at once, he resolved to await an attack in a 
strong position near BApAI. The consequence was 
that the country round was laid waste, his sujffilies 
and detachments were cut off, and at the eM of 
about a month he was obliged to commence a re- 
treat, harassed by the persevering foe, and finally 
to enter into a treaty with the pAshwa, ceding the 
eonntry south of the Cliumbul, and promising to 
use all his influence with tlie emperor to induce 
him to confirm the cession, and to pay in addition 
fifty ISes of rupees to thjf^ Marattas. *' 

But ere these matters could be arranged another , 
storm burst over the ill-fated Induul empire from ^ 
the point whence such calamities have invariably 
come — the north-west frontier, akmg the vale of 
the abut, ® 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Persia— Conqaeit of It by MahmOd the Arghdn—NAdtf 
8h4h— Hit- Invaalon of India— Mauacre and Plunder of 
Dellil— Death of Bl^ee RAo— Bftlajee RAo—The Robtllas 
— InrasioD of India by Ahmed DOranee— A hm kd SrIh — 
TheMarattas In HinddttAn— OhiBi-ud<<lln— ALUKoiall. 
—Plunder of Delhi by Ahmed Ddranee — Conquest of the 
PunJAb by the Marattss— Power of the Marattas— Attempt 
• ^ make themselves Masters of all India— Battle of PAnt* 
pat, and Ruin of the Maratta Power. 

The Suffavee dynasty had now occupied the throne 
of Pei'sia for more than two centuries ; it had, con- 
sequently, like erery other Oriental dynasty, sunk 
and lost all energy beneath the degrading influence 
of absolute power. In the reign of Husaun Khan 
(1722), the Ghiljys, a tribe of the AfghAiis who in- 
habited the country about Candah&r, and who had 
some years before made themselves masters of 
that city, led by an enterprising chief named 
Mahmild, resolved to attempt the overthrow of 
the Persian power, with which for some years 
they had been at war. At the head of only 26,000 
hai^y warriors, Mahmdd marched from CandaliAr, 
and directed his course for Isfahan, the Persian 
capital. In the^icinity of that city he encountered 
the Persian army, of far superior number, splen- 
didly equipped, and well supplied with artillery. 
But victory was on the side of the warriors of the 
mountains, and the wealthy and luxurious city with 
200,000 inhabitants was invested. Though the 
Afghans were now only 20,000 in number, by their 
activity and vigilance they were enabled to repel 
all sallies, and cut off all supplies, and, after sus- 
taiinng the horrors of famine for six months, the 
town was forced to surrender. The king came 
forth at the head of his nobles, and placed the 
crown on the head of the conqueror. 

After a reign of little more than two years, 
Malundd died raging mad, and was succeeded by 
his nephew named Ashreff (1724). This able prince 
defended his dominions with success against the 
Ottoman Turks and the Russians ; but he failed in 
his contest with the Persians led by the greatest 
man that modem Persia has produced. 

A son of Shah Hussun, named Tamasp, had fled 
fnun Isfahan, and taken refuge with the tribe of 
Kajar on the shores of the Caspian Sea. Here he 
""as joined by a predatory chief named N4dir, a 
native of KhorasAn, whose daring exploits had 
rendered him famous in the country. N&dir, at- 
taching his fortunes to the royal cause, took the 
name of Tamasp Cuolee, or servant of Tamasp, 
and, under his able guidance, the tnmps of Persia 
Anally succeeded in driving the Ghiljyes out of the 
couttry (1729). Having carried on wars with 
success in various quarters, NAdir Anally felt him- 
self sufficiently strong to depose Tamasp, and 
place the diadem on his own brows. Tffis he did 
with great solemnity in a general assembly of his 
snny and of all the great officers of the i^m on 
the plwn of MdghAn (1736). 

NAdir now resolved to avenge on the Ghiljyes 
^ the evils they had inflicted on Persia, and to re- 
T store Candahtr to the empire. After sustaining 
• long siege, that city snrrendered (1738), and his 
conquest of the Ghiljye territory brought him 
now into contact withotnc dominions of Um empe- 


rors of India, who, as we may have observed, had 
always possessed the region thi'ough which the 
nver CAbul flows. Aware of the distraoted sUte 
of the Indian government, he took advauUgo of 
its tardy recognition of his tide, and, making it 
and some other matters a cause of quarrel he 
seized the city of CAbul, and marclied for’ the 
Indtu. Meeting with little or no oppoution, lie 
advanced toward the Jumna, and at length, within 
one hundred miles of Delhi, he encountered the 
army of Mohammed ShAh (1739). 

The troops of India would have been In no case 
a match for the hardy warriora led by NAdir ; but 
the jealousy which prevailed between Asof JAh 
and SAdut KhAn contributed still further to en-; 
feeble them. They were therefore easily overcome 
in the engagement which ensued, and Mohammed 
was obligea to enter the camp of NAdir, and ac- 
company him to Delhi. In that city the Persian 
troopp, whose discipline was high, conducted them- 
selves with much proj)riety, until, upon a report of 
NAdir’s death, the inhabitants rose and killed 
about 700 of them. NAdir then, after making fruit- 
less efforts to appease the tumult, and liaving been 
himself assailed with missiles as he rode through 
the city for that purpose, gave orders for a general 
massacre. The butchery lasted fnim sunrise till 
late in afternoon, when he issued orders for it 
to cean. The number of the slain is variously 
stated from 160,090 to 8000, but that ot*30.000 
seems nearer to, though jierhaps under the truth. 

But it was money, not blood, that NAdir sought 
in India, and the work of pillage now began. Every 
thing of value belonging to the crown was seized, 
torture was employed to make the nobles and the 
inferior inhabitants discover their wealth ; the 
governors of provmces weinj forced to yield contri- 
butions, and NAdir at length, having obtained all 
the wealth that he thought India could bestow, 
quitted Delhi after a residence of Afty-eight days, 
taking with him a treasure estimated at upwards of 
thirty millions sterling. He fomed a treaty with! 
Mohammed, whom he replaced on the throne, by] 
which all the provinces west of the Indus were/ 
ceded to Persia ; and this treaty put a Anal end toj 
the rule of the bouse of TimCir in Afghan ist An. 

The state of misery and distress in the capital 
and the empire may easily be conceived, and it 
might have been expected that the Marattas would 
have taken advantage of it to extend their power 
in H ind Asian. But BAjee RAo preferred resuming 
operations in the Deckan, where he engaged in 
hostilities with NAsir Jung, the son and deputy of 
Asof JAh. He met, however, with a more vigorous 
opposition than he had anticipated, and was glad to 
come to an necommodation with his opponent. He 
then set out on bis return to HindAstAn, and had 
reached the Nerbudda when death surprised him 
(1740). 

His successor in the office of pAshwa was his son 
BAlajee KAo, who was also a man of considerable 
ability. But he had potent rivals and enemies to 
contend with, and it required all his address to 
overcome their intrigues. Tlie most formidable of 
these rivals was Rsgujee Bdsla, who had the 
charge of collecting the chout in BerAr and tlie 
furest-countiy to the east of it, which rendered him 
in fact nearly the sovereign of that region. He 
even attempts to collect the chout to the north of 
the Nerbudda, but BAlajee marched in person into 
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thatcountry ; and while he waa there^and was pre- 
paring to ini^ on the execution of the treatpr con- 
cludod with his father by Asof J&h) Ri^^jee in- 
vaded Bengal. The emperor, in his alan4, offered to 
Bftlajee the cession of M4lwa, on condition of his 
aiding him against Ragnjee. The offer was gladiv 
accepted ; the pdshwa forthwith marched through 
Bab&r and reaped MoorahedabAd, tbe capital of 
Bengal, in time to protect it asainst Ragujee, 
whom he routed and drove out of the province. He 
then returned to SattAra (1743), against which he 
found Ragujeo in full march ; and so strong was the 
confederacy that had been formed against the 
p^hwa, that ho deemed it advisable to detach 
Ragujee f^m it by conceding to him the right of 
levying tribute in BahAr and Bengal. Ragujeo’s 
attempts on Bengal were finally oencluded by the 
cession of Cuttac, the aontbem part of Orissa, and 
the annual payment of twelve lacs of rupees as the 
chout of Bengal (1731)> 

The deaths of Asof JAh and of Rajah SAho oc- 
curred during this period. The former returned to 
the Dockan to suppress the rebellion of his son, NAsir 
Jung, and ho died there in the year 1748^ ; Saho’s 
death occurred in the following year. A series of 
intrigues for the succession followed ; but the 
pAshwa succeeded in placing a prince, named Rajah 
IlAm, on the throne. He was then engaged in hos- 
tilities with the successor of Asof JAh, who was 
aided hy the French ; but wo shall defer our ac- 
count of these transactions. 

The most remarkable event in HindAstAn at this 
time was the rise of the Rohillos, a people destined 
to act a conspicuous part in the future history. 
Numbers of tlie AfghAns of the disCrict of R6h 
(whence they were called Rohillas) had been in the 
imperial service. There was among them a man 
named Ally Mohammed, who was said to have been 
a Hindoo, and who hod been adopted by a Rohilla 
soldier. He entered the army as a common soldier, 
and, being a man of talent and energy, he rose, like 
so many men of the same character, to some rank 
and influence. He obtained the management of 
some jagheers ; he gradually increased his posses- 
sions and took more and more of the AfghAns into 
his pay and service, and at length he fdt himself 
strong cnougli to refuse remitting the income of the 
lands he held to Delhi. Ho defeated the troops 
sent against him, and eventually became roaster of 
the country between the Ganges and Oude, hence- 
forth named Ruhilcund. The emperor at length 
took the field against him in person, and he was 
then obliged to submit and content himself with the 
government of Sirhind (1745). 

The north-west frontier was destined to send 
more plunderers in on India. NAdir ShAh having 
become abhorred for his tyranny by the Persians, 
a eonspimev was formed against him, and he waa 
assassinated in liis tent near Meshid (1747). Ahmed 
KhAn, the chief of the AfghAns of the AbdAlee 
tribe *, who were in his service, having made a fruit- 

^ When he wu first made viceroy of the Deeksn (shove, 
p. 43), the title of NIiAin-ul-Mulk, i.t. Reguistor of the 
State, had been conferred on him ; and this has been the title 
of his descendants down to the present day. 

* The original seats of the AbdUees were the mountains 
of Qh6r, but they were now settled principally about Hferit. 
Ahmed, from some unexplained motive, changed their 
name to Ddranees, by which name they arc known in Indian 
history. 

less effort to avenge him,retired with his men into his 
own country ; and his influence was such, Uiat within 
a short time he was declared king at CandahAr, and 
his dominions extended from the Indus to the 
frontiers of Persia. Knowing the weakness and the 
wealth of India, where he had been with NAdir, he 
resolved to attempt conquest in it, and, passing ^e 
Indus with only 12,000 men, he took I^ore and 
advanced to the Sutlej. Here an armv under the 
vizir and prince Ahmed was prepared to oppose 
him ; but he crossed the river where there wat 
ford, got into their rear, and took the town of Sir- 
hind, where their stores and baggage lay. He then 
assailed the entrenched camp of the Indians ; but, 
being repulsed in several attacks, he repassed the 
river and marched homewards (1748). 

Within a month after tbe battle of Sirhind the 
emperor Mohammed died, and was succeeded by 
his son Ahmed ShAh. 

The late vizir liad been killed by a cannon-ball 
at Sirhind, and the oflice was now vacant. Ahmed 
offered it to Asof JAh, and on his declining it he gave 
it to Sufdur Jung, the son of SAdut KhAn the 
viceroy of Oude. As Ahmed Duranee was at this 
time engaged in the western part of his dominions, 
the vizir, Ally Mohampied being now dead, thought 
the occasion good for making an attempt to destroy 
his neighbours the Rohillas. Hf> committed the 
charge of the war to the AfghAn chief of Fur- 
rockabAd, but, this general happening to fall in. 
battle, tho vizir endeavoured to derive advantage 
from that event, by depiiving his widow of the 
greater part of her teiritory. The people, however, 
rose and called in tho Rohillas ; tlie vizir was 
obliged to take the field against them ; his nume- 
rous but ill-disciplined troops yielded an easy 
victory to the enemy, and the Rohillas soon ap- 
peared before the walls of both Lucknow and 
AllahabAd (17^0). 

Tho vizir saw now no resource but to call in the 
Marattas. He applied to the two chiefs llolkar 
and Scindia, to whom the pCshwa hod given settle- 
ments in MAIwa,and the promise of a largo subsidy 
induced them to lead their forces to his aid ; he 
also was joined by the rajah of the JAts. At tho 
head of this combined force, he defeated the Ro- 
hillas, and drove them to the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya. As he permitted the Marattas to levy 
their subsidy from the conquered territory, it whs 
many years before the country recovered from the 
effects of their ravages (1731)* 

When the vizir returned to Delhi, he found that 
Ahmed DAranee had again invaded the PunjAb, 
which had been ceded to him by the emperor on his 
demand ; he also found that his own iiinuence with 
the emperor and his mother had been engrossed 
by a favourite eunuch. This difficulty he easily 
removed by inviting the favourite to a banqiAit, at 
which he caused him to be assassinated. But this 
only raised up to him a more formidable opponent 
in the person of Shuhab-ud-din the grandson of 
Asof JAh, a young man of gr^t energy and ability, 
whom he had himself patronised and raised to tbe 
rank of Ameer-ul-6mrah, with the title of GhAzi- 
ud-din. This ^oung ipan readily 'joined the em- 
peror against his benefactor. A civil war was car-^ 
ried on for six months in the streetJ of Delhi, when^ ^ 

9 His fkther, Ghixi-ud-dln (see p. 44), died in 1753, at 
Aurungob&d, bjr poison it wm said, when on march 

againat hit biother, Salabat Juaf. • 
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the vizir, learning that a body of Marattas was 
coming to the aid of his opponents, consented to^ 
make peace, and retire to Oude. Ghdki-ud-din 
then turned his arms against the JAts, and, while 
he was thus engaged, the emperor, who was grown 
quite weary of his arrogance and insolence, with- 
drew, under the pretence of hunting, with what 
troops he had about him, in order to try to effect 
his emancipation, but Ghdzi-ud-din soon sent the 
Marattas after him, who made him a prisoner. He 
^xfliwith repaired to the imperial camp, where he 
deposed the emperor, and put out the eyes of both 
himself and his mother. He then placed on the 
throne a prince of the blood royal, under the title 
of Alumgir II. (1754.) 

The ambitious and active Gh4zi-ud-din soon after 
tried to recover the Punjab from the Ddranees ; 
but he rAolved to proceed by stratagem, not by 
force. The widow of the late governor ruled it in 
the name of her young son, and the vizir, advancing 
to Lahore under the pretext of espousing her 
daughter, to whom he was betrothed, surprised the 
town, and made the regent a prisoner in her bed. 
Ahmed Sh4h, as soon as he heai'd of this treacher- 
ous deed, put himself at the head of his alroy, and 
speedily appeared within twenty miles of Delhi. 
Here GhAzi-ud-din, by means of the late regent of 
the PunjAb; witlfwhom he had been reconciled, ob- 
tained his own pardon. But Ahmed required money, 
and Delhi became a scene of plunder and mas- 
sacre, as in the time of Nadir ; for, though Ahmed 
was not ferocious like him, lie was not so well able 
to restrain his troops, by whom a massacre still 
more wanton and barbarous was perpetrated on 
the Hindoo pilgrims at Muttra, The hot weather, 
which the AfghAns cannot endure, coming on, and 
causing mortality among them, Ahmed led his 
troops home. He espoused a princess of tho house 
of TiinAr, and at the request of the feeble emperor, 
as a protection to him against tho vizir, he made 
an able Rohilla cliief, named Najeeb-ud-doula, 
commander of the forces at Delhi (1757)- 

GhAzi-ud-din, who was then at FurrockabAd, set 
all tho regulations of Ahmed ShAh at nought ; but, 
not feeling himself alone sufficiently strong, he 
called in the never-failing md of tho Marattas. He 
was joined by a force under tho pAshwa’s brother, 
Itagoba, and taking possession of Delhi, ho laid 
siege to tho fortified palace. It held out for a 
month, at the end of which time tho emperor 
(Najocb-ud-doula having previously made his es- 
cape from it) opened the gates, and received 
OhAzi-ud-din as nis vizir, ^goba then was in- 
duced, by the intelligence he received of the state 
of the PunjAb, to attempt the conquest of it. He 
met with no opposition, the DAranees retiring over 
the I^dus at his approach ; and, leaving a Maratta 
governor, he returned to the Deckan (176B)- 

Shuja-ud-doula, son of Sufdor Jung, of Oude, and 
the other Mohammedan princes of India, seeing the 
increase of the Maratta power, now combined 
for their mutual protection. The Marattas imme- 
diately invaded and ravaged Rohilcund in their 
usual manner ;^but Shuja-ud-doula fell suddenly 
on them, and drove them with great loss over the 
r<5an^, and, they heard that Ahmed ShAh was 
on his march, they proposed a peace, to which the 
confederates agreeAU Tho Duranee ShAh, who 
bad been engaged in r^ucing the Beldbchos in the 
•obthem part of his dominions, marchqd up the 


Indus to PAshAwar, and then crossed it, and 
keeping to the mountains, as it was the rainy sea- 
son, advanced till he reached the other side of the 
Jumna. He there fell on a body of the Marattas, 
commanded by Scindia, which he cut to pieces, their 
leader being among the slain. Another division, 
under Holkar, as it was making southwards was 
overtaken by the DAranee troops sent in pursuit 
of it, and utterly destroyed (1759). 

At this time GhAzi-ud-din, fearing the vengeance 
of his royal master should Ahmed ShAh be victo- 
rious, issued his orders for tho murder of that un- 
happy monarch, and placed another prince of the 
family on the throne ; but his puppet was never 
acknowledged. ShAh Alum, the heir, was at this 
time in Dengi^ where we shall meet him in the 
progress of ourtarrative. 

The Maratta power was now at its height; nearly 
all India, from Himalaya to Capo Comorin, was 
either directly subject to it or paid it tribute. Tho 
pAshwa, who w'as its real head, had brought it to a 
degree of order such as it had never previously 
known. Its army, instead of consisting of mere 
marauding bands, now contained a large body of 
well-mounted and well-paid cavalry, and a force of 
10,000 infantry, disciplined by those who had 
served with the Europeans on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. It also possessed, for the first time, a 
large train of artillery. The pride and self-con- 
fidence which this force produced was only stimu- 
lated to exertion by the account of the disasters of 
Scindia and Holkar, and it was resolved to make a 
strenuous effort for the complete empire of India. 

The command of the Maratta army was given to 
Sedasheo RAo, the pAshwa’s cousin, thence called 
theBhAo, Brother. He was accompanied by 
Wiswas RAo, the pAshwa’s son and heir, and by all 
tho great Bramin and Maratta chiefs. He advanced 
to Delhi, which had a small DAranoe garrison ; tho 
Marattas entered by a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the power of their artillery. The 
BhAo plundered tho palace and every public edi- 
fice of all their ornaments ; ho seized the splendid 
throne, and stripped off the silver ceiling from the 
hall of audience. He was going to proclaim Wis- 
was RAo emperor of India, but he was induced to 
delay it till he should have driven tho DAranees out 
of the land (17C0). 

It was the advice of the prudent old rajah of 
the JAts, that tho Marattas should leave their in- 
fantry and artillery in his country, and carry on 
the war in the usual Maratta fashion with their 
cavalry, and the climate would then, ho said, soon 
force we DAranees to retire. But the BhAo spurncil 
at this counsel, and resolved on regular warfare. 
Ahmed ShAh was at this time encamped on the 
frontiers of Oude, arranging mattera with Shuja- 
ud-doula and his other allies ; and as soon as the 
rains permitted he put his trooiMi in motion, and 
advanced toward Delhi. A bold and rapid pas- 
sage of the Jumna which he made inspired the 
Marattas with such respect for his prowess, that to 
be out of his reach they retired to PAnipat, and 
there they formed an intrenched camp, defended 
by their numerous artillery. The BhAo's force 
consisted of 65,000 regular and 16,000 irregular 
cavalry, with 18,000 disciplined infantry. He had 
200 guns, and numerous wall-pieces, and a large 
supply of rockets, which were much used in Indian 
warfare. The whole number witliin his lines, in- 
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oliwive of the soldiers and their followers, is stated 
at 200,000 persons. The army of Ahmed Sh&h 
was composed of 40,000 Af^hAns and Persians, 
13,000 Indian horse, and 38,U00 Indian infantry, 
of which the Kohillas were the only effective por- 
tion. He bad about thirty pieces of cannon, and a 
good many wall-pieces. 

The Sh4h encamped in the neighbourhood of the 
Marattas, whose lines he did n»t venture to attack. 
Meantime, a body of about 12,000 Maratta cavalry 
had advanced from the lower Jumna and was cut- 
ting off his supplies, and great diNtress began to be 
felt in his camp ; but an active detachment came 
up with the freebooters and cut them to pieces, and 
the Maratta camp was now' in its turn straitened 
for provisions, as the enemy had ^ the command 
of the o|»en country. ConstantWeirmishes took 
place, and the Marattas made some fruitless attacks 
on the Diiranee lines. Ahmed’s allies were urgent 
with him to bring matters to issue by a general 
action ; but his reply was, “ This is a matter of war 
with which you are nut ac<)uainted. In other 
affairs do as you please, but leave this to me.** 
Ho used also to say to them, “ Do you sleep ; I 
will take cure that no harm befalls you.” In effect, 
he was indefatigable ; he omitted no precaution, 
and he was on hoiweback nearly the whole day. 

At length the Bh&o, having endeavoured in vain 
to effect a peace througli the mediation of Shuja- 
ud-doula, resolved to conquer or perish in the field, 
rather than see his whole aniiy die of starvation ; 
and ere daybreak on the morning of the Ctli of 
January, 17C1, the whole Maratta army, placing 
their artillery in front, advanced t4> assail the hostile 
lines. Ahmed Sh4h, having had timely information, 
drew his troops up in fiYmt of his camp. The action 
began by the discharge of the Maratta caimoD, 


which however did no mischief, as the halls went 
over the enemies* beads. Their disciplined infantry 
then advanced with charged bayonets on the Ro- 
hilias who were on the right, and routed them with 
great slaughter, and then took the centre in flank, 
which was at tlie same time assailed in front by 
the Dh&o and Wiswas R4o with the flower of the 
Maratta cavalry. Ahmed, seeing the peril of his 
centre, brought up the reserve, but the advantage 
still was on the side of the Marattas. He then 
rallied all his men and made his whole Iine%i^- 
vance, and directed one division to wheel and take 
them in flank. This manoeuvre was successful 
” All at once, as if by enchantment,” says the writer 
who was present, “ the whole Maratta army turned 
their backs and fled at full speed, leaving the field 
of battle covered with heaps of dead.” No quarter 
was given, the pursuit continued for^fifteen or 
twenty miles, the peasantry cut off those that 
escaped the soldiers, and the whole number of the 
slain is said to have been 200,000. The Bhao 
himself and Wiswat R4o were among the dead, 
and every chief of note was either slain or wounded. 
The p^shwa did not survive the sliock which the 
tidings uf this great defeat gave him. Dissensions 
broke out among thq. Maratta chiefs, and it was | 
some time before the Maratta power became again 
formidable. , 

Ahmed Dfirance, after his victory, went on to 
Delhi, whence, after a short stay, he returned to 
his own country, and never again concerned him- 
self with tl»e affairs of India. These now began 
to assume a new clmractcr ; for the people fi'om 
the far West, into whose hands the empire was des- | 
tined to como next, had just at this time begun to i 
establish themselves iu Bengal. To relate the I 
1 formation of their empire is now our task. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Early trade to India — Discovery of the Monsoons — Portu- 
guese Discoveries— Passage of Cape of Good Hope — Voyage 
of Vasco da Gama— Voyage of Cabral— Second Voyage of 
Gama— Of the Albuquerques — Soares— Almeida— Albu- 
querque— Conquest of Goa— Of Malacca— Extent of Por- 
tuguese Empire In the East— Defence of Diu— Of Goa— 
Voyages of the Dutch— Their Trade and Settlements— 
The French. 

From the most distant ages, as tve have seen, the 
products of India were conveyed to the West ; but 
the course was chiefly a land one, from the coast of 
Anihia Felix, or the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
! the trade was almost eutir^y in the hands of the 
i I'hcEuicians. At length, when Alexander the Great 
l^d built the ^ity named from himself in Egypt, 
•mil that country formed an independent kingdom, 
under the Ptolemies, the Indian tmdo began to 
take a new direction, and vessels leaving the 
vicinity of the modern Suez proceeded down the | 
I Ked Sea, along the coast of Arabia, whence they 
j sometimes sailed across tho mouth of the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Indus, and thence round Cutch 
and Giizcrut to the mouth of the Nerbudda, and 
I tlicn occasionally along tlic coast of Malabar. When 
I they had obtained their cargoes, they returned by 
i the samo circuitous route, and tho commodities, 
i lieiiig conveyed l>y land to Alexandria, were thenco 
I distributed tver the West. This, however, wm not 
I the common course, for the ships of Egypt in ge- 
j iieral went no further than the coast of Arabia, 
where they purchased the goods which Arabian or 
Indian vessels had brought thither by tho route 
above described. 

It seems strange that, in this long-continued in- 
tercourse with India, the phenomenon of tho Mon- 
‘^na, and their applicability to the purposes of 
trade, should never have engaged tho thoughts of 
any of the navigators. It was not till about tho 
middle of the J^rat century of our era, that a 
mariner named Hipnalus, observing the regularity 
with which the one blows for six months, from the 
sf>uth-we8t, and the other for an equal period, from 
the north-east, drew the natural conclusion, that if 
a vi»»»8el were to sail with the former, from tho 
mouth of the Red Sea, she must bo carried tosonio 
ix»int on tho coast of India, and that the other then 
would bring her back to the place fron/ which shA 
liad started. He had the courage to put his theory 
into practice, and tho event fully justified his anti- 
cipations. Tho Indian trade now took a new course; 
but Alexandria continued to be its great emporium. 
Political changes had no Sflect on it. The Roman 
empire was succeeded by that of the Khalifehs, and 
this by that oi the Mamlooks ; but still it was fr<>m 
Alexandria that the spices of tho EJast were dis- 
4>ersed to the Wesif the gr^t agents being the 


Italian traders, especially tho Venetians, of whosa 
wealth and power it was the main supi^Hjri. 

In the fifteenth century, the profits of the onsterii 
trade being manifestly so great, other nations began 
to lun^ for a share in it, and to meditate on the 
possibility of ii[[&iking a direct passage to India. The 
writings of the ancients, which were now becoming 
better known, informed men of the opinion which 
had prevailed of the possibility of circumnavigating 
Africa ; and the knowledge of the globular form of 
the earth, joiued with the notion of India being 
tho must distant region of the East, led to the in- 
ference, that by steering boldly aci'uss the Atlantic 
one would be sure to reach tho coast of India. 
This last, as is well known, was the idea of Colum- 
bus, and it led to the discovery of America. The 
former idea gradually unfolded itself to tlio Portu- 
guese, whose situation at the westeni extremity of 
Europe, and their familiarity with tho sea, and 
enmity with the Moors of Africa, led them to ex- 
plore the western coast of that continent. Dpn 
Henry , one of the sons of John I. by an English 
princess, has tho honour of being the originator of 1 
Portuguese discovery. While governor of Ceuta, 
e had Icaiiied much f 


Portuguese discovery. While governor of Ceuta, 
he had Icaiiied much from tho Moors respecting 
the African nations to the Sfiuth. This confirmed 
him ill the idea he had conceived of pushing dis- 
covery southwards, for he had already sent out 
vessels which had succeeded in doubling Cape Non, 
tho previouslimit of Bouthernnavigation,and coming 
in view of Cape Bojador. On his return from 
Ceuta, Don Henry fixed his abode at Sagrez, near 
Capo St. Vincent, where he would always have the 
ocean in view; and to the end of his life (in 1403) 
ho kept his thoughts directed on the one object of 
African discovery. In 1418, ho sent out a vessel 
which was to attempt to tlouble Cape Bojador. Tho 
attempt proved a failure, in consequence of a 
Btonn ; but the island of Pl^rto Sunto was discoverd, 
tts that of Madeira was in a future voyage. It was 
not till 1433 that Cape Bojador was passed, and as 
the sea beyond that promontory, contrary to expec- 
tation, was found to bo calm and tranquil, the pro- 
gress of southern discovery wivs rat>id. After the 
death of Don Henry it languished a little ; hut it 
had struck I’oot too deeply ever to cease. It was 
speedily resumed, the river Congo and the Gold 
Coast were discovered, and in 1471 the Portuguese 
monarch, DonJoJio Jl., assumed the title of Lord 
of Guinea. This prince, being now convinced that 
there must be a termination of the African conti- 
nent, resolved to make every effort to readi it, and 
thus to open a route to India. In 1486, he stmt 
out three vessels, under the command of BAClhuio* 
tnpff JDiaz, to make the attempt. Leaving the 
Congo, Diaz proceeded south wanls along the coast, 
till a tempest came on which drove him out U> sea 
ill a southern direction. At the end of thirteen 
days the tempest ceased, aud they then steered 
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eastwards in order to recover the land. But to 
their amazement) after proceeding for 80 ||pe days, 
they still saw nothing before them but a wide 
ocean. They then steered northwards, and soon 
fell in with the land. They had in effect, without 
being aware of it, passed the Cape in ^^uost of 
which they had sailea. At the desire of Diaz they 
went on eastwards till they reached what is now 
named the Great Fish River. As they were re- 
turning, to their great joy and surprise they 
dlMemed the long-sought promontory, to which 
Diaz gave the name of Cabo Tormentoso, or Stormy 
Cape, but which appellation the king changed to 
that of Cape of Good Hope, its prew'iit name. 

Circumstances prevented the king from following 
up this discovery of a route to India, and it was not 
till the reign of his successor, EjTuoaap^h that the 
project was resumed. In 14J)7, Vasco da Gama, a 
gentleman of the royal household, sailed from the 
Tagus with a squadron of three ships, with orders 
to make every effort to roach the coast of India; 
and after a voyage of less than eleven months he 
arrived at Calicut on the coast of Malabar. The 
particulars of this voyage require not to be naiTated, 
they are so generally known ; and it has had the 
I good fortune to have been sung in enduring strains 
by the muse of the renowned but hapless Luis de j 
Caraoens. 

As Gama was proceeding along the cast coast of 
Africa, he found Mozambique, Quiloa, Melinda, and 
all the other towns inhabited by Mohauimeduns, or 
as the Portuguese called thorn, Moois ' ; and as there 
happened to be in them some traders or others 
fi-om the north coast of Africa, who knew tho Por- 
tuguese as the hereditary enemies of their race and 
creed, they exerted themselves to stir up the hos- 
tility of the natives against them. In this they 
succeeded every where but at Melinda, whose 
prince, on the contrary, hocaino the steady friend of 
the strangers, and supplied them with a pilot, who 
carried them to Calicut. Here also Gama found 
the trade principally in*the hands of the Moors, 
that is, the traders of Arabia and Egypt, who 
naturally sought to prevent the commercial rivalry 
of the Europeans, and to destroy them if possible. 
The sovereign himself, called tho Saniorim, a Hin- 
doo in faith, looking only to the benefit of his 
subjects, was inclined to favour the strangers, who 
had a failliful friend in a Moor of Tunis, named 
Monzaido who was settled at Calicut ; but the 
Moors bribed to their side the Cutwal, or prime 
minister of the Samnrim, and through him the 
prince himself, and plans v<L*ro formed fi>r the de- 
Btniction of tho Portuguese ; but Gama, having had 
timely information from M on zaide, frustrated tnem, 
and set sail on his nftum to Europe. He arrived 
in tho port of Lisbon on the 29th of August, 1499, 
after an absence of nearly two years and two months. 

* Hence vre And our writers calling the Mohammedans of 
India, Moors. The Portuguese called the original nationi of 
India Oen/iM, L*. OentUes. and hence our Geotooe. From 
the PortugURse Utnqu* (from atagNam), a pond, we have 
made tank, as fYora eatla a race, roe/e. Thef were also in 
the habit of putting their naaal tone (m) at the end of words 
terminating in a vowel, and ihla we have changed Into w. 
Thun thejr call Cape Kum&rl Comarim, our Comarin, Saroorl 
gamorim, ftc. Aa their < sounda like our ik, we meet with 
Jbas for Habesh, or Abysainia, Uuxa^^aka^l for Moorsheda- 
bad, ice. They called the princes of Quiloa, and other towns 
on the coast of Africa, Jfeyaw, l.e. Sheikhs. 


The court of Portugal resolved to lose no time 
in taking advantage of this brilliant discovery, and 
early in the following year a fleet of thirteen ships, 
carr)'ing twelve hundred men, under the command 
of Ajvarez^ Cabr al, sailed from tho Tagus. The 
circumstance of eight Franciscan friars being put 
on board, and the Mmiral being instructed to waste 
with fire and sword every country that would not 
listen to their preachmg, shows that religious 
fanaticism, even more than the spirit of commerce, 
actuated the councils of the Lusitanian monarchy 
By kee])ing out to sea in order to avoid tne® 
coast of Africa, Cabral had the good fortune to 
discover Brazil in South America. In his passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope ho encountered 
fearful tempests, in which he lost four of his ships, 
on board of one of which was the intrepid Diaz, 
who first had passed that formidable promontory. 
Cabral reached Calicut with only six ships ; but 
this force, and the account of the power of Portugal 
given by some Hindoos whom Gama had carried 
away and Cabral had brought back, induced the 
Samorim to treat him with respect, and he was 
allowed to establish a factory in Calicut. Tho 
Moors, though they at first affected to be friendly 
disposed, soon began to thwart the Portuguese, 
and tlirough their inflUonco the native mereliants 
delayed supplying them with tho goods for which 
they had contracted. The Samoriirt, when applied 
to, in a fit of impatience bade them to seize tho 
cargo of one of the Moorish ships, but at the same 
time to pay its full value. Correa, the Portuguese 
factor, a warm, impetuous man, .and urged on by 
his pretended friends among tho Mooi*8, pressed 
Cabral to execute this project, and the Moora, to 
draw him on, began ostentatiously to lado a largo 
vessel with the choicest spices, taking care to let 
the Portuguese know tho time appointed for her 
departure. Cabral, contrary to his better judg- 
ment, yielded to the instances of Corrt'a and of his 
men, and, sending his boats, began to transfer her 
cargo to his own ships. The Moors ran instantly 
to the king, crying that the Christians had now 
shown themselves to be what they always said they 
were, mere pirates. He gave them permission to 
redress themselves ; and, joined by a number of 
tlie Nairs, as the military class is called iu Mala- 
bar, they made an attack on the Portuguese fac- 
tory. 0)rrea and fifty men were slain, tho rest 
escaped by jumping into the seA and swimnung to 
the ships. Cabral seized ten Moorish ships and 
burned them after he had taken out their cargoes ; 
and then, getting in close to shore, he cannonaded 
the city till ho had set it on fire in several places. 
He then weighed anchor, and, proceeding south- 
wards, came to Cochin, the largest city on the coast 
after Calicut. 

It has always been the fortune of the colonifiers 
or conquerors of new countries to find allies ready 
to their hand, in consequence of the tyranny or 
oppression, of the predominant power among the 
natives. Thus the Spaniards, in their invasion of 
Mexico, found zealous allies in the Tlascalans ; and 
now the king of Cochin, ai» oppressed vamal of tbe 
Samorim, became the warm friend pf the Portu- 
guese. Cabral, having supplied himself here with 
pepper, did not make any long stay, b*it went on to 
Cananor, where he was also well received, and then 
proceed^ on his homeward voyage. Before he 
arrived an additional squadrqu of three ships had 
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been sent out to reinforce him, under John da 
Nova, who, finding a letter at San Bias on the coast 
of Africa relating what had occurred and advising 
him to proceed diroct to Cochin, made sail at once 
to that port. While there, he defeated a large fleet 
sent against him by the Samorim. On hia home- 
ward voyage, he discovei’ed the bland of St. Helena, 
as ho had fallen in with Ascension Isle as be was 
going out. 

In Portugal Cabral’s expedition, owing to the 
loss of life and of shipping in it, was in general re- 
garded as a failure, and i>eople began to think that 
it was a hazardous thing for a small kingdom like 
Portugal to engage in hostilities, at tho other end 
of the world, with a powerful monarch like the 
.Samorim. But tho king, like most inonarchs, was 
bent on conquest and extent of empire ; the pope 
had lately by a bull divided as it were the world 
between him and the king of Spain, giving to the 
one all tho countries to be discovered east, to the 
othor those west of a certain line, bU infallibility 
not perceiving that they thus must meet at last ; 
finally, he reflected that ho had allies in the princes 
of C(K'hiii and Cananor, and might gain others. 
He therefore assumed tho title of “ Lord of tho 
Navigation, Comiuest, and Conuncrco of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, India, and Persia,” and sent out a fleet of 
fifteen sail, unier Vasco da Gama, to Cochin and 
Cananor, and another of five vessels, under Vicente 
Sodra, to cruize against tho Moors at the mouth of 
the Hod Sea (1512). 

Those who have formed their idea of tho cha- 
racter of Vasco da Gama from the poem of Camoens, 
or even from the narrative of his first voyage, will 
be sliocked by tlie account of the barbarities <if 
which ho now was guilty. Having taken a largo 
Moorish ship off the coast of Arabia, ho first plun- 
dered it, and then, shutting the crew up in the hold, 
set It on fire. When he came before Calicut, and 
had opened negotiations, he placed on tho deck fifty 
persons whom bo bad taken out of tho vessels 
whieh ho bad captured, and, with an liour-glass in 
his hand, told the Sarnorlm's envoy, that if he did 
not receive satisfaction before the sand had run, 
lie would put them all to death ; and, as tho reply 
did not arrive within the limited time, ho perf(>rmed 
hia threat, and then cutting oft’ tho hands and feet 
of his victims sent them on shore. He left C’ali- 
cut, but was induced by an artful Bramin to return 
in a single ship ; by which rash act he iiarniwly 
escaped being captured. Having cruized about 
for some time, and taken some valuable ships, he 
retunied to Portugal. As 80 (m as he was gone, the 
Samorim prepared to take vengeance on the king of 
(>>chin. He invaded his territory at the hea«l of 
a largo army, and, on his refusal to give up the 
Portuguese and abandon thoir alliance, made a 
furious assault on bis capital, took it, and fiirced 
him to seek refuge in the adjacent sacred islet of 
Vipoen. 

Three separate expeditions now sailod from 
Portugal under the brothers Alfonso and 

Francis Albuquerque and Antonio Saldanlia. 
Francis Albuquerque, who arrived first, having 
tnct (HI the Coast of A raffia the i*einainder of the 
squadron of Sodra, who had perished in a 8t(»rni, 
^ proceeded to* Vipoen and relieved the king of 
Cochin, who was now reduced to extremity. Ho 
then, being qoined by his brother, canned on the 
war against llie SamdHm, whom ho forced to pur- 


chase peace by tho delivery of a largo quantity of 
pepper, and by o|>ening his port to the Portuguese 
commerce. But the capture of one of his sliipa 
by tho Portuguese broke this peace, nnd, after a 
vain attempt to intimidate him, the Albuquerques 
sailed for Europe, leaving Duarte Pacheco witli a 
few hundred men for the defence of Cochin. 

Tho Samorim now resolved to make every cflTort 
to reduce the king of Cochin, and it is asserted 
that tho army he assembled for this purpose num- 
bered 50,000 men. Two Milanese, who had de- 
serted to him, taught him, w'o are told, to cast brass 
cannon nnd other European arts of war. The de- 
fence of the town was committed to Pacheco, for 
the natives lost all courage ; and seldom have mure 
skill and energy been displayed than during this 
siege. All the attacks of tho enemy were gallantly 
i*epe1led, and the Samorim at last, having lost a 
great part of his force by war ami siekness, found 
it necessary to raise tho siege and retire. Tho de- 
fence of (iochin, by demonstrating to tho Ptirtn- 

f uese their great superiority in arms over tho 
ndians, tended greatly to foster their lust of con- 
quest. 

Pacheco was succeeded by Lope Soarez, to whom 
the Samorim sent very advantageous offers of peace.' 
Soarez sailed to Calicut, and all was proceeding 
satisfactorily, till ho made a demand of tho surren- 
der of the two Milanese. At this the nogotihtor 
paused, requiring time to consult the Samorim ; 
but the haughty Soarez would hear of no delay, 
and instantly began to cannonade tho town. Ho 
then, at tho desire of the king of Cochin, destroyed 
the town of Cranganor, after which ho returned to 
Pm’tugal. 

Tho views of the Portuguese monarch gradually 
extending, tho titlo of Viceroy of India, with a 
suitable establishment military and ecclesiastic, 
was conferred on Fraiiei8.Abnei<la, wlio replaced 
Suarez ( 1605). Shortly after liis arrival, ho received 
a splendid embassy from the Hindoo king of HejA- 
yanugur, ofrering his daughter in iiiai riago to tho 
prince of Portugal ; and, though tlm ofTer was not 
accepted, a courteous and triendly umwor was 
returned. 

The Mamlfik sultan of Egypt, incensed at tho 
daring conduct of tho PortiigiieHc, and iho losses 
sustained by his subjects, resolved, in conjunction 
with the Moslem king of Gilzerat, to make a vigor- 
ous effort to extirpate tliem. An Egyptian fleet of 
twelve sail was accordingly joined by that of the 
king of Guzer&t, under his ablest general, AiAz 
Sultanee (150fl), and a furious attack was mode by 
tho combined force on a part of tho Portuguese 
fleet, commanded by tho vicer||’8 son Lorenz<», olf 
the port of Clinul, to the south oWJombay. After sus- 
taining a fight for two successive days, the Portu- 
guese put to sea and escaped ; but, the ship of 
Lorenzo Almeida having got entangled in some 
flsliing'stakcs, he refused to leave her, and perished 
fighting gallantly. On this occasion, tho cour- 
teous AiAz wrote a letter of consolatiou to the 
viceroy. 

While Almeida was preparing to take vengeance 
for his son, A lfons o Aikutpiorque came out with a 
fle(;tand a (^mmission to supersede him. Albuquer- 
que had first proceeded to tho coast of Ai-abia, 
where he reduced Muscat and <»ther towns, and 
then sailed up tho Persian Gulf, and made tiie 
prince of the wealthy isle of Ormuz consent to pay 
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tribute. When he came tu Cochin and allowed his 
oommiaaion, Almeida, aupported by hia principal 
officers, refused obedience to it, at least till he 
should have avenged the death of his son. Albu- 
querque urged, but in vain, that the royal orders 
were imperative. Almeida sailed with a fleet of 
nineteen ships to attack the fleets Egypt and 
GftzerAt. On his way ho made an unprovoked 
assault on the city of Dalml in the Cdncan, plun- 
dered and bui-ncd the town, and ina‘*8acred the in- 
habitants without distinction. He found tho con- 
federates lying at the iaie of Diu, on the southern 
1 coast of Gh/crAt. AiAz proposed to await the 
attack in tho harbour ; but tho Egyptian admiral 
would not consent, and in the action which ensued 
victory remained with the Portuguese. Ai&z then 
sent proposals of peace, but Almeida inaisted on 
tho Figyptian admiral being delivered up to him. 
To this demand, Aiaz refused to yield, but offered 
to restore his Christian captives; and Almeida was 
obliged to bo content with these tenns. He then 
departed, and when he came to Cananor, with the 
ferocity then characteristic of the Portuguese in 
India, he massacred all his prisoners. It was with 
great difficulty that he was induced to resign his 
office. He finally sailed for Europe, and he fell in 
a scuffle with the natives in Saldanha bay, on tho 
ooatt of Africa. 

Hitherto the Portuguese had made no attempt 
to acquii*© territory in India, being content with 
being masters of the sea and having factories in 
tho cities of tho coast. ^ But Albuquerque, a man of 
lofty and aspiring views, resolved to bo the founder 
of a Portuguese empire in tho East. His first at- 
tempt was on Calicut (1610); but, after performing 
prodigies of valour, the Portuguese were beaten off 
with great loss, and Albuquerque himself was 
carried to his ships stunned with blows, and left for 
dead. When he had recovered, acting under the 
advice of Timoza, one of those pirates with which 
that coiist was so long infested, he proceeded to 
attack (iilft, a town in an island of the coast be- 
' longing to tho kingdom of BAjapAr. Tho town 
I surrendered on terms of security to commerce and 
rivate property, which were faithfully adhered to 
y Albu<iuerque, who now assumed the slate of a 
sovereign prince. But tho king of DAjapur, having 
collected a large army, was preparing to recover 
Goo, and as ho succeeded in passing his troops over 
into the island by night, Albuquerque found it ne- 
cessary to evacuate ti>e town, and get on board his 
ships. He retired to C^aaor, but soon after, when 
the king of BejapAr was engaged in a war with tho 
rajah of Boj&yaiiugur, ho made another attack and 
obtained possessiu^f the town, which he strongly 
fortified, and mad^ho chief seat of the Portuguese 
power in the East. 

Tho aspiring mind of Albuquerque was now 
directed to a far more distant conquest. The city 
of Malacca, situated in the peninsula of that name, 
was tho great emporium of the trade between India 
and China and the eastern isles ; and Albuquerque, 
using as a pretext some ill-treatment which an 
officer sent on discovery by Almeida was said to 
have received there, sailed thither with a force of 
800 Portuguese and 600 native troops, and he suc- 
ceeded in taking the town, where the booty acquired 
is said to have been immense; but it was all lost in 
11 stonn which the fleet encountered off the coast 
of Sumatra. The Portuguese retained possession 


of Malacca, which became one of their principal 
settlements (1611). 

The port of Aden in Arabia, which would give 
him the command of the Red Sea, next drew the 
attention of Albuquerque ; but two attempts which 
he made on that town proved failures. He then 
resumed hU plans on Ormuz, and sailing thither 
with a force of 1600 European, and 600 native 
troops, he reduced its sovereign to submission, and 
Oi-muz also became a Portuguese possession. 

Albuquerque had thus founded an empire forlH^ 
sovereign; but neglect and ingratitude were the 
only rewards the inonarchs of Portugal in those 
days bestowed on their distinguished subjects. As 
Albuquerque was returning to Goa, broken in health, 
he learaed that his enemy Suarez was come out as 
his successor, that officers hostile to him were ap- 
pointed to the command of the ships and foists; and 
all this had been done without sending him even a 
letter. Ho was at first inclined to give ear to those 
who counselled him to maintain his power by force ; 
but ho immediately repelled tho thought. He re- 
fused to take nourishment, dictated a brief but 
manly and pathetic letter to his worthless sovereign, 
and breathed his last within sight of Goa (1616). 

Albuquerque was doubtless a man of considerable 
talent and energy, and. is, perhaps, not altogether 
without claim to tho title of Great b'^stowed on him 
by his countrymen. It was certainly a splendid con- 
ception to make a small nation of the West like 
Portugal mistress of the seas and of the commerce 
of tho eastern regions; and this conception was in 
fact rcaliseil, for, in all their conflicts with the 
native powers, the Portuguese invariably caiuo off 
victorious, and their empire continued to exist for 
an entire century. It was neither the arms of the 
monnrclis of the East, nor the inferior abilities of 
Albuquerque’s 8ucccs8oi*s, that caused its downfal, 
but the decline of Portugal itself, and the appear- 
ance ill tho eastern seas of the other nations of 
Europe, whose side was almost always taken by tho 
native powers, who abhorred the I’ortuguese for 
their religious fanaticism and their barbarous 
cruelty, in both of which detestable qualities they 
fully tMmalled their kinsmen of Spain. 

The Portuguese dominion, according to the mag- 
nificent language of their historians, extended from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the frontiers of China, 
along a coast 12,000 miles in extent. But this only 
means that they had forts and factories at various 
jioints of this range of coast ; for they prudently 
refrained from the acquisition of territory. They 
Iiad various settlements on the east coast of Africa, 
Oi'TOuz in the Persian Gulf, Goa and other places in 
India ; tiiey were also on the Gauges in Bengal ; 
they had factories in Ceylon, they possessed Malacca, 
and their forts commanded Teniate, Tidore, and the 
other Spice Islands, which, by tho way, were the 
scenes of their greatest atrocities ; and finally, the 
emperor of China, for their services against a pirate, 
allowed them to settle on the peninsular of Macao, 
near the city of Canton. They also discovered and 
opened a trade with the islands of Japan, from 
which, however, their religious bigotry at length 
caused their expulsion, and a malksaere of their 
native converts. Of this extensive empire all that 
they retain, and only by sufferance, 'ht the present 
day is Mozambique, Goa, and Macao I 

The most remarkable events in Portuguese his- 
tory in tlje East, after the^time of Albuquerqni^, 
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are the defence of Diu and of Goa against the 
native powers, each of which we will briefly nar- 
rate. 

Bah&dur SliAh, king of Gflzer&t, when forced to 
seek refuge in Diu *, had allowed the Portuguese 
to build a factory there, on condition of Uieir aiding 
Iiim with 500 men in the recovery of his kingdom. 
When he liad succeeded and came to Diu (1536), 
ho found that they were surrounding their factory 
with a wall, and apparently converting it into a 
foi;^ification. Ho remonstrated with Nuno da 
Cunha, the viceroy, who was there with a fleet, and 
matters seemed likely to be amicably arranged, 
when Cunha, having feigned sickness when in- 
vited to visit the king, the latter, to remove all 
suspicion, went on board the viceroy’s ship with a 
few attendants. Observing while there some whis- 
perings and signs passing between the viceroy and 
his people, he took alarm and quitted the ship in 
haHto. As he was going on shore, an affray, acci- 
dental or designed, took place, and he threw him- 
self out of his boat into the sea, where he was 
stunned by the blow of an oar, and then i*un 
thnmgh with a halbert. Each side charged the 
other with treachery, and each probably without 
reimoii. 

Ilah&dur’s successor resolved to take vengeance 
on tho Portuguese, and a large fleet and army 
from Egypt, nflw in the hands of the Ottomans, 
came to his aid (1538). Siheira, the commandant 
of the fort, had only 600 men, and many of them 
sickly ; yet he repelled all the attacks of tho 
enemy. After the loss of a prodigious number of 
men, they made one flnal assault at midnight, and 
forced their way into a part <»f tho fort, hut were 
repelled by almost incredible efforts of valour, 
after which the Turkish admiral gave over the 
siege and went home. Ho doubtless was not 
awai*e, that there were at the time only forty men 
fit for service in the garrison. The heroism of the 
I’oi’tuguese women in this sioge is celebrated by 
their liistorians, particularly that of Anna Feruan- 
dez, the wife of a physician. 

In 1545, tho king of Guzerut made another attack 
on tho fort, which was defended by John Masca- 
reuluis with only 200 men. A reinforcement of 
400 men having come, they insisted on being led 
out against the enemy, but they were driven back 
"Uli great loss. At length the viceroy, the cele- 
brated John de Castro, arrived with a largo force, 
and he attacked the enemy in their entrenchments, 
routed them with great loss, and, entering the city 
of Diu peil-inell with them, filled it with bloodshed 
and massacre. On his return to Goa, he entered 
the city in triumph, crowned with laurel, and 
dragging after him the royal standard of Gfizerat, 
music sounding all the while, and the sti-eeis ring- 
ing with acclamations. 

In 1670, the Adil ShAh of B6japfir, and the 
NizAm ShAh of Ahmednugur, formed an alliance 
for the purpose of driving tho Christians from 
India. The former led his forces, estimated at 
100,000 men, against Goa ; the latter invested 
Chaul near Bombay. Qba was defended by the 
viceroy Luis da Ataide, who had only 700 soldiers 
»nd 1300 monks and armeCl slaves ; yet he would 
not detain the diome ward-bound ships, by which he 
might have added 400 men to his force. Ail the 

• * Se«%bove, p. 1®. 


Attempts of the enemy to pass over into the island 
failed, and the Portuguese often made attacks on 
their quartet's, in which they displayed tlieir usual 
courage, and their usual barbarity. Whou the 
siege had lasted two mouths, a reinforcement of 
1600 men came from the Moluccas, and the Mos- 
lems, after one more vigorous attempt, in which 
tliey forced their way into tho island, but wore 
driven out of it with great slaughter, ceased to act 
on the offensive. Adil Shah, however, remained in 
his pisition some months louger, aud then retired, 
having lost 12,000 men. 

Chaul WAS defended against tho army of NizAm 
ShAh by an officer named Luis d’Audreda, and a 
gaiTison of 2000 men. But, as it was not seated in 
an island like Goa, the defence of it was far more 
difficult. During a month tho enemy battered it 
with seventy pieces of cannon, and then made a 
general assault, and penetrated into tho town at 
different points, but they were every where driven 
back. When the siege had lasted a^ut six months, 
an unavailing attempt was made at accommodation, 
and NizAm ShAh, having tried one more furious 
assault, and being repulsed, drew off his troops. 
He shortly after formed an alliance with the 
Port*'.gucse. 

Tho Portuguese dominion in the East was thus) 
maintained throughout the sixteenth century. But,| 
meantime, Portugal itself had fallen under the 
dominion of Philip II. of Spain (1580), and tho 
Dutch, who were also subjects of this monarch, and 
who used hitherto to purchase tho products of tho 
East at Lisbon, and distribiAe them over tho north 
of Europe, having been driven into rebellion by 
Philip’s tyranny, were in consequence excluded 
from all the ports in his dominions. They resolved 
therefore to try to make their way to the East 
direct, but they feared the naval power of Spain 
in the Atlantic and tho eastern seas. It was at 
that time a prevalent notiou, that tho northern 
oxtivinities of both continents were circumnavigablo, 
and the Dutch were therefore induced to attempt 
tho passage by the north of Europe and Asia ; but, 
after three successivo failures, they saw themMves 
obliged to abandon this project, and beeaino con- 
vinced that, if India was to bo reached, It could 
only be by tho south. 

In the year IWC, a company of Dutch merchants 
sent out a sijuadron of four well-armed vessels, 
under the command of Comelius Houtman, who, 
during a long residcnco at Lisbon, hod collected 
tho necessary information ; and after a soinewliat 
tedious navigation, they reached the port of Bantam 
in the island of Java. On tho return of this fleet, 
as the practicability of establishing a trade with 
the East was now established, tne original company 
I was increased ; and, in 1599, a fleet of eight vessels 
: was sent out, under the joint command of Houtman 
and Vftji N eck. They visited the coasts of Java 
and Sumatra, and Van Neck then returned u> 
Amsterdam with four of the vessels* richly laden 
with spices. The trade proved so lucrative, that 
new companies were formed every year, and new 
I squadrons sent out. Even so early os the year 
1600, forty Dutch vessels went round the C«po. 
The proflts on their trade to the East is said to have 
averaged about thirty-seven per cent. 

The Dutch at first avoided, as far os possible, all 
contact with the Portuguese, aud carefully ab- 
stained from visiting the places where they had 
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settlemunts. But graduftlly, as they became confi- 
dent of their own strength and learned how their 
rivals were detested by the natives, they began to 
abandon this pacific policy. They commenced with 
aiding the natives to surprise the Portuguese fort 
at Acheon in Sumatra, and then seized some of 
their settlements in the Moluccas. In 1605, 
having reinforced their fleet in the East with nine- 
teen vessels, carrying 2000 veteran soldiers, they 
attacked and reduced all tlio remaining Portugese 
settlements in the Moluccas, and thus made them- 
selves masters of the entire trade of the eastern 
seas. They then made an attempt on Malacca, 
but mot with a repulse, and afterwards aided the 
natives of Ceylon against the Portuguese ; but it 
was not until the year 1650, and after a siege of 
seven months, that they succeeded in reducing 
their chief settlement, C«»luinbo, and expelling 
them totally from that island. They had already 
(1640) reduced Malacca, after an obstinate resist- 
ance. Having thus established their empire over 
the isles of the eastern seas, they built, as a eaidtal, 
at Jacatra, on the north-western coast of the isle 
of Java, a town which they named Batavia. Un- 
like the Portuguese, they were not anxious to form 
csUiblishments on the continent of India, content- 
ing themselves with the lucrative commerce of the 
isles, to which they added that of Japan, from 
which the Portuguese had been driven by the na- 
tive government. 

The French also, in the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, made some feeble attempts to 
obtain a share in tli# lucrative trade to the East, 
and they established an East Indian company ; 
but their merchants wei'e wanting in the requisite 
s[)irit of enterprise, and it was long before they 
were able io effect a settlement in India. 


CHAPTER II. 


Early Voyages of the Rngliiih — Land-trade— Travels of 
Fitch— First Company Kstahlished -Voyage of Lancaster 
—Of Middleton— Of Sharpey— Second Voyage of Middle- 
ton— Of Hippon and Floris— Nature of the English Trade 
—Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe— Hivalry between the 
Dutch and English— Depression of the Portuguese— Mas- 
sacre of Amhoyna. 

It is not to be supposeil that so enterprising a 
people ns the English should have ronmined in- 
active spectators of the attempts of the Dutch to 
obtain a share in the commerce of tho East. On 
tho contrary, they were the very first people in 
Europe who liad resolved to follow the Portuguese 
thither. So early as tho reign of Henry VIII., on 
tho reprosentaliniis of Robert Thome, a merchant 
settled at Seville, of the advantages to be derived 
from the trade to the East, it w as resolved to make 
an attempt to slmre in it. Owing to the respect then 
entertained for the ikapal bulls, and to the rights 
supposed to be conferred by discovery, Thorne 
advised to try tho north-west {uissage ; and accord- 
ingly two voyages were undertaken in that direc- 
Uioii, of course without success, in tho nugn of 
' Henrv. The first of these was as early as the year 

1527.* 


In the reign of Edward VI. a squadron, under 
Sir Pu gh Willoug hby, was sent out to try to dis- 
cover a north-east passage. But it met with no- 
thing but disasters. Willoughby’s ship being 
driven on the coast of Lapland, he and his'erew 
perished by the climate. Chancellor, the second 
in command, was more fortunate ; for he reached 
the port of Archangel in Russia, and he became 
the means of opening a trade with that country to 
the English merchants. Some further attempts 
wore made to discover a north-east passage ; aniL 
on their proving failures, the north-west course 
was again resumed. Six efibrts were made in the 
course of a few years, three of the expeditions 
being commanded by Mwtin Frobisher, and the 
others by John Davis, who gave his name to the 
strait which he discovered. 

There being now little hope of making a way to 
India by tho north, the English resolved no longer 
to respect tho pretensions of the Portuguese, but 
to go thither by the Cape of Good Hope. Already 
(1577) Sir Francis Drake had circumnavigated the 
glol>e, and when in the Eastern ocean, he had 
visited the isles of Ternate and Tidore and other 
of tho Spice Islands, and also Java, in all of which 
he had met with the most friendly reception from 
the natives and tho greatest encouragement to 
trade. Drake’s success inflamed ^.ho spirit of ad- 
venture then 80 strong ; and in 1586, T^hgmas 
Cavendish, a gentleman of a good family and estate 
in Suffolk, fitted out a squadron of three ships at 
his own expense, in order to perform a voyage 
similar to that of Dmke, and to cidlect all the in- 
formation requisite for a ti*ade to tho East. Like 
Drake, he passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
and committed devastation on the coast of Spanish 
America. He visited tho Philippine and Ladrone 
Islands, then the Moluccas, ami finally .Java ; and 
ho every where found the Sp-anish and Portuguese 
detested, and the people willing to trade with the 
English. The capture of some of the Portuguese 
Imliamen about this time, and the information ob- 
tained from the paj^ers found on board of them, 
and a narrative published by one Stevens who had 
wiilod with tho Portuguese to India, made the 
English nation imtre fully aware of the value of 
the Indian trade and more anxious to share in it. 

Attempts had even been made to obtain the 
products of tho East by a land-trade. A company, 
named tho Levant Company, had been formed to 
purchase them on the coast of Asia Minor, whither 
they had been brought by native caravans. A 
Russia company Isad also bben established after 
the discovery of Archangel, and in 1568, Antony 
Jenkinson, one of their agents, went from Moscow 
down tho Volga into tho Caspian Sea, and visited 
Persia and Bokhara. He repeated this journey 
seven times, and the trade thus establislieS was 
such that, we are told, thei*e were three English 
agents resident at Casveen in Pereia, in the year 
1563. 

The Levant Company also thought that they 
might import directly from India through the 
Persian Gulf, and then overland to Aleppo and the 
coast. Accordingly J^ihn Newhftry and Ralph 
Fitch, two of tho partners in that company, and 
some others, departed in 1 583, furbished with let- 
ters from Queen Elizabeth to the emperor Akber 
and the emperor of China. They took llie suitable 
goods uith them, and preceded by Bagdad and 
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Buwora to Ormuz. Hero thev were thrown into 
prison by the Portuguese^ and then transmitted to 
Goa, where they were still confinod ; and, though at' 
h'Hgth released, they were so plundered and other- 
wise ill-used, that they fled from the town (1685). 
They went fii^t to Bdlg&m, thence to Bejapdr and 
Golconda, and then through Cand^h and M51wa 
to Agra, where one of them, Leader, a jeweller, 
remained in the service of the emperor. Thence 
they, or at least Fitch, the narrator, proceeded to 
Ajjahab^d and Ben&res, and went even to the con- 
•finos of Boot&n, north of Bengal. They visited 
the Portuguese settlement on the Hooghly, Orissa, 
and other places, Pegu, and Malacca, and thence 
proceeded to Cochin, Goa, and Ormuz, whence 
Fitch returned to England, in 1591, and published 
an account of his travels. 

From Fitch’s account it was quite clear that no 
steady trade could bo carried on mth India by this 
route ; and, moreover, none of these circuitous 
modes of trading with the East would content the 
ardent spint of British commerce. Accordingly, 
in 1509, divers merchants had presented a memo- 
rial to the Lords of Council, praying permission to 
send throo ships and three pinnaces to India, in 
order to open a trade with those places in which 
the Portuguese had no settlements. The fate of 
this memorial is not known ; but in 1501, three 
ships, under C^tain Jlaymojid, sailed for India, 
Ere, however, they reached the Cape, they had h) 
send homo one with the sick, Raymond’s own ves- 
sel was lost in a tempest, and James Lancaster, in 
the third, having privateered for some time in the 
Indian seas against the Portuguese, and taken a 
good many ships, w’as wrecked, on his retimi, in 
the West Indies, and came home in a French 
l>rivatcer. 

The boldness and success of the Dutch in 1595 
excited the emulation of the English merchants. 
In 1599, a company was formed, with a ptock of 
about 3l),000Z., in lOl Ghares, of from 100/. to 3000/., 
with a committee of fifteen to manage its affairs. 
Tlio (viventurerSy as tbe shareholders were named, 
applied to the queen for a warrant, engaging to 
abstain from all places possessed by Spain or Por- 
tugal. But tlie court, afraid of embroiling itself 
with Spain, hesitated, and the charter was not ob- 
tained till the following yenr. The court proposed 
that the chief command should bo given to Sir 
Edwjicd Michelb ourno ; the committee replied, that 
they were resolved not to employ any gentleman in 
any place of charge, as the very suspicion of such 
a thing would drive away a givat number of the 
adventurers. The court gave way, and the chief 
command was given to C aptain Lan caster. 

The charter now granted constituted the adven- 
turers a body politic, under the title of “ The 
Goeemor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies.” Their plan of manage- 
ment was by a chairman, and a committee of 
twenty-four, to be annually chosen. They were to 
trade to all places beyond the Capo of Good Hope 
and the Straits of Magellan not already possessed 
by states in amity with her Majesty. The charter, 
like all at the^time, was exclusive, but the company 
had the power of grantin|;^licenscs to trade to other 
British subjects. The charter was granted for 
fifteen years, but might bo revoked at any time, if 
not found advantageoiu to the country, on giving a 
Notice of two years, t 


I As manv of the shareholders had not paid up, 
those who ha^ were invited to be at the whole ex- 
I pense, and to share the whole profits of the voyage, 
A sum of 68,000/. was thus raised, and on tbe 2nd 
of May, Lancaster sailed from Torbay with 
four ships and a pinnace, the largest being of 800 
tons, with a crow of 200 mbn. Ho was furnished 
with letters from the queen to the sovereigns of 
the different places to which he might come. The 
first port he came to in the East was Acheen, in 
Sumatra, where ho formed a treaty of amity and 
commerce, and obtained permission to build a fac- 
tory. Taking in there a cargo of pe]>per, he sailed 
for the Moluccas, but having captured a large Por- 
tuguese vessel in the straits of Malacca, and tlius 
got all the goods he required, he sailed to Bantam, 
and having delivered his letters to the king, and 
left there some agents, he made sail for England, 
whore he arrived in September, 1603. 

In the following year the company sent out four 
ships, under Captain (afterwards Sir JicBjry) Mid - 
dktQM* They sailed to Bantam, where, while two 
remained to take in cargoes and one went to the 
Banda isles, Middleton himself sailed to the Mo- 
luccas. He there found a furious war raging be- 
tween the kings of Temate and Tidore, the former 
aided by the Dutch, the latter by the Portuguese. 
Ho also found that the Dutch were likely to prove 
deterininod enemies of tho English in these regions, 
as they represented them to the king of Temate 
as being nothing better than pirates. This voyage 
proved very profitable to the adventurers, but they 
were now threatened with a formidable rivalry ; 
for tho crow-n granted a Hcenso at this very time 
(1604) to Sir Edward Michclboume and others, to 
trade to Cathaya, China, Japan, Ac. This, how- 
ever, proved to be more a piratical than a trading 
voyage ; for Micbelbourne took and plundered 
Japanese and Chinese, as well ns Portuguese ves- 
sels, without making any attempts to trade. 

In 1607, tho company sent out three ships under 
Captains Keeling, Hawkins, and D. Middleton, 
They found the Dutch now busily engaged in re- 
ducing the native princes in tho Moluccas, whence 
they ha<l expelled the Portuguese, and they were 
refused by them permission to trade at Banda. 

Hitherto tho English Company had confined 
their commerce to tbe islands exclusively ; but 
now, on being informed by their factors at Bantam 
and elsewhere that an advantageous tratle might 
bo carried on by conveying thither the calicoes and 
other cloths of India, they resolved to try to open 
n trade with tho port of Surat in Cambay. In 
1607, two large ships under Captain Slmrpoy were 
sent out for this purpose, but they separated in a 
storm off tho Cape, and never rejoined, and Shar- 
pey’s own ship was wrecked and lost in the Gulf 
of Cambay. The other reached Sumatra, where 
she laid in a cargo ; but she also was lost, on her 
return, on the coast of France, and only about 200 
tons of pepper were saved. 

In 1600, Sir Henry Middleton sailed with three 
ships, one named the ‘‘Trade’s Increase,” of 1000 
tons. His destination was the Red Sea and Surat. 
Oil entering tho former, he proceeded to the port 
of Mocha, but while matters seemed to be going 
on favourably be was treaclierously made a pri- 
soner, and conveyed to Sana in the Interior. Hav- 
ing contrived to effect his escape, ho rejoined his 
ships and sailed for Surat. On coming to the 
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mouth of the Tapti, on which that city stands^ he 
found there a Portuguese squadron, whose com- 
mander informed him, that unless he had a letter 
of license from the king of Spain or the viceroy of 
India, he could not permit him to enter the port. 
Sir Henry replied that he came with letters and 
presents from his own sovereign to the great 
Mogul, who was no vassal to tl»e Portuguese, and 
that he considered that he had as good a fight as 
they to enter the port. The Portuguese then 
began to prevent the supply of proviHions to them 
from the town ; and as this caused much distress 
to the English, who had been so lung at sea, and the 
authorities of the hjwn had secretly signified to Sir 
Henrv^ that they were perfectly willing to trade 
with him if it were not for fear of the Portuguese, 
he resolved to enter the harbour in spite of them. 
Leaving, then, his large ship out at sea, he ad- 
vanced with the smaller ones to the mouth of the 
river. The Portuguese ma<ie a great deal of noise 
and bravado, but did nut venture to attack. At 
length two of their barks rowed out to attack a 
boat which was taking soundings, but they were 
driven off and one of them was captured. The 
English vessels then anchored in the river, and all 
the future attempts of the Portuguese were re- 
pelled with loss. 

A trade was now opened with the town ; but the 
English agent, Downtuii, complains bitterly of the 
native merchants, who, he says, required a profit 
of fifty per cent, on what they sold, and would 
hardly allow the value of the freight on what they 
bought. But the English seem at this time to 
have had strange notions of commerce. Instead 
of allowing the native merchants to select such 
articles os were suited to their ti-ade, they insisted 
on their taking all the articles which they had on 
board, especially a great quantity of lead for which ' 
the native merchants could hardly get any sale. 
At length the principal merchant agreed to take 
the lead j but as, by the custom of the country, ho 
could annul the bargain by giving twenty- four i 
hours’ notice, Sir Henry, to prevent this, put the 
governor and some othei-s who happened to bo on 
board under arrest till the Indian goods should 
have been delivered. He thus succeeded in getting 
rid of his lead and laying in a cargo ; but it was 
soon after signified to him that the English should 
have no factory at Surat, and they were obliged to 
retire from it without even having had time to 
collwt their debts. Sir Henry then proceeded to 
Dabul, but he found he could efToct nothing there 
He then returned to Mocha, and exacted some 
further satisfaction for his seizure. Ho stopped 
every vessel he mot, and made her agree to au 
exchange of goods, himself dictating the terms. 
Havhig thus wUeii all he wanted, he stood for Ban- 
Um, whence he sent Dowuton home in one of the 
ships, intending to follow himself in the Trade’s 

'iied. 

The Company also resolved to make trial of the 
Coromandel o^t, and in 1611, Captain Hippon, 
acoompani^ bv a Dutchman named Hons, as 
factor, satlod thither in a single vessel. Having 
wached PuUcat on that coast, where they hoped 
toe^bhsh a ^ 0 , they were waited on by the 
pi^dent Um Dutch settlements there, who 
informed them that the Dutch had obtained a 
K<ml from the king of Narainga *, prohibiting dl 
, • So they called the n^sh of BeJAyanugor. 


other Europeans from trading there without their 
permission. Hippou replied in high tenns ; but 
he deemed it prudent to leave that port, and pro- 
ceeded to Masulipatam, where they were near 
coming to the use of foul meani, as they term it, 
with the governor. They thence went to Bantam 
and Patanv, where the captain died, and thence to 
Siam. They then came buck to Masulipatam, 
where matters went on more smoothly tliau the 
time before. Horis makes a remark which proves 
the tendency of traders to glut every market that 
opens to them. He says, that when he was 
Siam four years before the demand for goods was 
such, that it seemed to him as if ail the world 
could not supply it, while now it was difl&cult to 
effect sales at all. 

A fleet of three ships sent out also in 1611, under 
Captain John Saris, visited the Moluccas, and thence 
pniceeded to the port of Finando in Japan. They 
were well received, and the captain and others 
were taken to court ; but their prospects of estab- 
lishing a factory were not realized. 

In January,J[fiJUl, the English obtained their 
first settlement on the continent of India, and > 
what human wisdom could ever have foreseen the , j 
consequences I The emperor Jeh&ngir gave them, | 
permission to establish ^factories at Sumt, (Jogeh, : 
Cambai, and AhmedabAd in Gfizer&t. Tliey were j 
to pay a duty of three and a half par cent., and in 1 
return were assured of protection. 

^ The avni’figo profits on the capital invested in the 
eight voyages mado in those ten years (omitting | 
Sharpey’«) liad been 171 per cent. But we must I 
not look upon these as the legitimate returns ol [ 
trade. Most of these voyages were piratic as much 
as commercial, ships when met were plimdered, or 
the goods were taken out of tlioni at the captoi's’ | 
price, and merchants were forced t»» buy wliut they | 
did not want, and pay what the sellers* demanded. 1 
In the succeeding four years, when tlie trade be- 
came more regular, tho profits fell to67J percent., } 
which we may observe still far exceeded those of 
the Dutch. 

In the former of these periods, as we may have 
observed, the trade to the East was carried on 
rather by a regulated than a joint-stuck company. 
Each voyage was a separate adventure, and those 
engaged in it managed it as they pleased, and on 
thfir own account, subject to the control of tho 
company. As this left but little power in the 
hands of the directors, or perhaps as they really 
deemed it not the best mode, they exerted them- 
selves to havfi it changed ; and in 1612 it was re- 
solved that the trade should be carried on only by 
a joint-stock, that is, that the shareholders were to 
place their money in the hands of the govenujr 
and directors, to be managed by them for tlie 
general interest, and the profits to bo divided^ac- 
cording to the shares. The fall in profits under 
the now arrangement certainly seems to speak in 
favour of the former system, but we have, we 
think, accounted for the difference. 

For some jears the agent of the company at the 
Court of the Mogul bad been CapjAlD Hawkins *, 
who had gone thither from Surat, and been re- 
ceived with great favoui^but owing^to the incon- 
stancy of JehAngir, and the manceuvr^ of those who 
were under the influence of the Portuguese, liis 
exertions were fruitless, and he left it toward 
4 One of thoce who eailod^n 1607. 
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end of 1611, and returned to England. In 1616, 
however, Sir Thomas, R oe arrived at Sumt, ua 
ambassador from king James I. to the Mogul court, 
and at Ajmir he was introduced to the emperor. 
He was treated with the utmost attention and re* 
spect, and for some time had good hopes of success, 
but the same artifices were used against him as 
against Hawkins. At length he succeeded in ob- 
,taining a soi't of treaty, promising the English per* 
mission to establish factories in Surat, Sind, Bengal, 
and ail other parts of the Mogul dominions. 

• Sir Thomas Roe, who was a man of sense and 
experience, bestowed some wholesome advice on 
the Company. He first advises them not to think 
of having forts, as being a needleas expense, and 
apt to engage them in war, and shows that the 
Portuguese and Dutch had injured themselves by 
seeking to have them. ** If the emperor,’* says he, 
“^%ould offer me ten, I would not accopt of one.** 
He further counsels them not to bo desirous of 
liaving an ambassador at the Mogul court, as 1600 
rupees a year spent on two Mogul agents would 
“serve them better thatrten ambassadors,” whose 
rank would be only an impediment. He likewise 
tells them, that they must suit their goods better to 
the market than they were in the habit of doing. 
Finally (and this, as we shall hereafter see, was the 
most important part), he strongly urges them to 
give up the pniCtice of giving their servants small 
salaries and allowing them to trade privately on 
their own account ; for “ all your loss,” says he, “ is 
not in the goods brought home.’* His advice is 
strictly to pixihibit private trade, but to give their 
servants “great w’ages to their content, and then,’* 
he adds, “you know what you part from. But 
then you must make good choice of your servants 
aud use fewer.” 

The Company at this time also got tolerably 
accurate infonnation from ilndr agents as to the 
various markets and best kinds of investments. 
They were told that Surat was the beat place to 
»get cotton-cloths, but that only China goods, spices, 
and money, would be taken there ; these cloths 
migljt be sold, and gold, camphor, and benjamin bo 
obtained at Acheen and Jambee in Sumatra, and 
pepper at Bantam and Jacatra in Java. They 
might also be sold in Siam for gold and silver, and 
fur deer-skins, which last would answer the Japan 
market, where, besides, English cloth, silks, lead, 
Ac., might be sold, and silver, copper, and iron, bo 
obtained in return. Diamonds, bezoar- stones, and 
g‘>ld might be had in Borneo, but they did not 
much recommend that island on account of the 
treachery of the natives. The cotton-cloths could 
also be s<ild at Macassar in the isle of Celebes, and 
the best rice be had in return. Finally, the same 
goods might be sold in the Banda isles, and mace 
and mitmegs be procured in return, if the obstruc- 
Jion of Euro^n rivali were remoted. 

To explain these last words, we must observe 
that the Dutch and English were nearly at war in 
the E^t. Cupidity and a spirit of aggression seem 
to be inherent in republics. Thus ancient Athens 
and Rome thought of nothing but conquest and 
plunder ; the Vntted Provinces were, and the 
United States are, the mosf rapacious and unscru- 
pulous of traders, and the same tendency is to be 
observed in Great Britain, as it departs from its 
monarchic and aristocratic character. The Dutch, ’ 
^yen they viuto^ the £last, were obliged to . 


keep this spirit a little in restraint witli respect to 
the English, whom they looked for aid in their 
struggle with Spain. But when, in 
1609, that power had acknowledged their inde- 
pendence, they began to act with less «»f reserve, 
and when, in 1617, tlie English took possession o1 
Pqlajioon and Ros^Jllgin, two of the Itaiula Islands, 
the Dutch attacked their forts, and, failing ti» take 
them, they seized two ships bound for tluvso stations, 
and refused to give them up unless the EnglislI 
renounced all claim to the Spice Islands. We aiH? 
not, however, to suppose that the Dutch were in 
this conscious of acting wrong. It was a general 
principle, and recognized by all the connnercial 
states of Europe at the time, that discovery and oc- 
cupancy of any new country gave a right of sove- 
reignty; the natives, if any, being, it would seem, 
as heathens, incapable of dominion. Accordingly 
the Dutch Company, in a memorial addressed to 
king James 1. stated, that at their own risk and 
cost they had expelled tho Portuguese from the 
Spice Islands, and established a treaty with the 
natives, by which they were to have tho exclusive 
trade of these islands, on the condition of protect- 
ing them against tho Purtuguese, and tnat the 
agents of the English Company had ejuleavoured 
to interfere with these tn^ell-establisbed rights, and 
even to excite the natives against them. To this 
the English replied, by enumerating tho iiijuries 
done them by the Dutch, in places where the latter 
had no factories, and by showing that the Dutch 
never had occupied the two islands of which they 
had ttiken possession*. • 

In order to put an end to tho rivalries and hostili- 
ties betw'een the two Companies in tho East, a treaty] 
was concluded at London, on the 17th of July, 1619,1 
in which it was stipulated, that there should bo a| 
mutual amnesty and i*estitution of ships and pro- 
perty ; that the pepper tra<ie of Java should b»* 
equally divided, that the English should have a free 
trade at Pullicat, on paying half tho expenses of 
the garrison, and a third ol that of the Moluccas 
an<l Banda Islands, on the same condition. Ench 
was to keep ten ships of war in the East for mutual 
protection, and to endeavour to reduce the exac- 
tions of the native powera. A council, named the 
Council of Defence, and composed of four iruunbers 
of each company, was to sit at Jacatra, and attend 
to the execution of this treaty, which was to bo in 
force for twenty years. 

But this treaty availed little, f<»r the Dutch were 
the stronger party in the East. They were willing to 
restore any ships they had taken of late, but not 
the goods or stores taken by individuals, as they 
said the Company could only be responsible for its 
own acts ; but they would not admit the same roa- 
Bomng on the side <*f tho English. They excluded 
them from their share in tlie pepper trade, unless 
they pai<l for certain furtificatiems, &c. ; they 
maintained that they had tho right of soverelgntv 
wherever they had forts, and that, if the English 
resided there, it roust bo under the Dutch laws. 

» Mr. Mill, slwayi ready to put hit countrymen In the 
wrong, tayt that these itiUndt formed part of a clu«ier of 
which the Dutch had seized the principal, " and with the 
security of which the presence of the £ngii«h in any of the 
rest cou^ aa little be reconciled, as the security of Great 
BriUin ^Id be reconciled with the dominion of the French 
in Ireland." We do not see the analogy, far Ireland baa 
auiely been occupied by the EnglUh. 
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They finally required the Englbli to pay their 
share of the expeniies they had incuired in building 
forts in the Spice Islands. The English objected 
that a large part of this expense had been unneces- 
sary, and that they had only bound themselves for 
the future expenses. The Dutch, in fine, carried 
matters with so high a hand, that the EnglUh 
members of the Council of Defence at length wrote 
home to say that the trade must bo abandoned, 
unless measures were adopteil in Europe to check 
the oppressive proceedings of the Dutch. Finally, 
the tragedy at Ainboyna, which wo shall presently 
relate, brought affairs to a crisis between the two 
parties. 

Meantime, on the other side of India, the English 
were gaining on the Portuguese, to whom they 
wero superiiir in every conflict on the sea. In 1620, 
two English ships which sailed to the port of 
Jasques, in Persia, f*)und it blockaded by a Portu- 
guese fleet. They went back to Surat, and, being 
there joined by two other sliips, they forced their 
way into the |>ort. The Portuguese, having refitted 
at Ormuz, returned to seek for revenge ; but, 
though greJitly superior in strength, they met with 
a complete defeat. This victory served to convince 
the Persians of the naval superiority of the English, 
and in 1622 a joint attack hy the English naval 
and I'ersian land forces was proposed and eff(>cted, 
and the oily and castle were taken. The English 
[got half the plunder, and they were also granted 
I half the customs of the opposite port of Gombroon, 

1 which became their principal station in the Persian 
Gulf. • 

The facts of the massacre of Amboyna (as it is 
rather improperly termed) were as follows. The 
Dutch had in that island a fort, in which there 
were about 200 men, while eighteen English were re- 
siding ill a house in the town for purposes of trade. 
The Dutch, conceiving mime suspicion of one of 
their Japanese soldiei's, put him to the torture, and 
made him confess that he and others of his nation 
liad conspired to seize the fortress. Others were 
then arrested and tortured. An English surgeon, 
named Price, who was confined in the fort for in- 
toxication, was then told that his countrymen were 
also in the plot, and, on his denying it, he too was 
racked, and made to confess whatever was desired. 
A message was then sent to Captain Tow'erson and 
the other members of the English factory, request- 
ing them to visit the governor. On tlieir coming, they 
were arrested, and when they denied all knowledge 
of tile plot they were put to the t<*rture, and, of 
coiii’se, they confessed every thing. When releaseii 
from tho rack, they denied all that they had con- 
fessed when under it ; but that mild jiersuatler was 
again employed, and they again confessed. Tho 
issue was, that Towerson and nine olhei's were con- 
demiied to doalh, and tile rest were pardoned. The 
condemned received the sacrament from the hands 
of Dutch ministers, fervently protesting their inno- 
cence, and their heads were stneken off with a 
sword. A black pall was by way of distinction 
provided for the captain, and the price of it was 
actually charged to the English Company. Nino 
Japanese and one Portuguese wore executed at tlie 
same time 

In England the account of these executions was 
received with horror and indignation. TOe Com- 
pany, to increase it, had a large picture painted, in 
which tho sufiferings of the victims were repre- 


sented in the most exaggerated manner, and im. 
meroiis pamphlets on the subject appeared every 
day. The Dutch merchants in London found it 
oven necessary to apply to tho government for pro- 
toction from the excited populace. A commission 
of inquiry was appointed by the king, and in its 
report it recommended that an order should be 
issued for seizing the Dutch East India ships, till 
8ati.sfactioD should have been obtained. The Dutch 
government, when applied to, coolly replied, that 
they had sent out orders to allow the Englia^ to 
retire from the Dutch settlements without paying 
any duties, that, they might build forts, but not 
within less than thirty miles of a Dutch fort; but 
that all legal and judicial iiowers should be in the' 
hands of the Dutch, in such places as acknowledged 
their authority, and that such were the Moluccas, 
Banda, and Amlioyna. The Company caused their' 
servants to withdraw from the Dutch settlements, 
and so tho matter rested for the present ; but it 
never ceased to rankle in the public mind. 

When we consider the unscrupulous character of 
traders when free from TCStraint, it will appear far 
more probable that the conspiracy was a mere 
pretext for getting rid of the English, than that 
eighteen men should have hoped to master 200 ; 
some weight is also to^e attached to the declara- 
tions of dying men. But, on the other hand, before 
such wanton and fiendish barbarity is laid to the 
charge of the Dutch, w'O must suppose tho possi- 
bility of their having acted in eiTor, and viewed 
tho case through tho discoloured medium of com- 
mercial jealousy. They may have pci*suaded them- 
selves that there was a conspiracy, and that they 
had a right to punish those engaged in it ; but, 
under all extenuating circumstances, their conduct^ 
was barbarous and inhiiinau. 


CHAPTER III. ’ 

Courten’i Assoflatbn— Settlement at Madras— At Dalasore 
—Union of Companies— Defence of the faclury at Surat— 
Dihobidienee of their Servants— Conflict with the Native 
Powers, and Ahiindonnient of Bengal— Rival Company- 
Union of the Two Companies— Organization of the Com- 
pany at Home and In India— Privilegea obtuiiicd in 
Bengal. 

The affairs of tho Company were not by any 
means in a prospcnius state at this time. The 
private trado of their servants was very injurious 
to them, and the Dutch undersold them every 
where. In 1685, an event occurred, which they 
deemed would be their utter min. An association, 
headed by Sir William Coiirten, obtained from the 
crown permission to trade to India, under the pre- 
text that tlie Company had done nothing fur the 
good of tho nation. They never ceased to petition 
the crown, but to no purpose. Coiirten’s adven- 
tures were successful, his licence was renewed for 
five years, and it was directed that his association 
should not ti*ade to any places where the Company 
had factories, nor the Comjiany to where they had 
establiHlnoents. At length, on tho Company's en- 
gaging to raise a new joint-stock, so as to carry on 
the trade on a sufficient scale, Courten’s licence 
was withdrawn. But still Cbo oflairs^f the Cotn* 
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pany languished, and the war which ensued be- 
tween King Charles and the Parliament indisposed . 
men from engaging their money in distant trade. 

In the year the Company got their first 

permanent settlement on the coast of Coromandel, 
^ley had already a station at Armegaon, but, not 
finding it convenient, they obtained permission 
from the rajah of Chaiidragheri to erect a fort at 
Madraspatain, which they named Fort St.Jjejirge. 

As early as 1620, an attempt was made to esta- 
blish a factory at Patna in Bah&r ; and in 1624 
fermission was given to the English to trnde to 
the port of Piplee in Midnaporo of Bengal. At 
length, when Sh&h Jeh4n was in the Dcckan, one 
of nis daughtei-s happened to bo severely burnt ; 
and, ns the English surgeons were in high repute 
in India, one named BougUlon was sent for from 
Surat. He succeeded in Qu»*ing the princess, and, 
by the favour which he acquired by this and other 
cures, he had influence enough to obtain the privi- 
lege of free trade to Bengal for the English. A 
factory was therefore established 'at the port of 
Balasore (jin42). 

When the power of England fell into the vigor- 
ous hands of Cromwell, a war ensued with the 
Batch, which, though highly advantageous to the 
English in Europe, was almost ruinous to the Com- 
pany in India., At the conclusion of the peace in 
1G54, the Dutch engaged to make compcn^tion 
for the affair of Amboyna, and a joint commission 
was appointed for the purpose. Each party made 
immense claims, and it ended in a sum of 85,000^. 
being awarded to be paid to the English Company 
by the Dutch, A sum of 3615/. was awarded to 
tlio representatives of those who had suffered at 
Amboyna, all the satisfaction ever given for that 
massacre. 

There was at this time awful confusion in the 
affairs of the Company. A union had been effected 
between the original body and Courten’s associa- 
tion, now called the Assadn Merchants, from their 
settlement on an island of that name. The stock 
of the former was joint-stock, while that of the 
latter and of some other proprieUjrs was called 
the united joint-stock. Tho former wished to Weep 
the trade on its original footing ; the latter, who 
are called the Merchant Adventurers, required 
that the company should be an open one, like the 
Turkey, Russia, and Levant Companies. Tho 
Council of State, however, decided in favour of 
joint-stock management, and tho two bodies were 
then united by a charter_XI^8). 

In 1661, King Charles II. enlarged tho powers of 
the Company considerably, by a charter which em- 
powered them to make peace and war with any 
prince or people not being Christian, and to seize 
unlicensed persons within their limits and send 
thenf to England. By these last are meant what 
the Company called irUerhperSf that is, private 
English traaers, who visited India on their own 
account, in deflance of the Company’s monopoly. 
When tho island of Bombay was given to that 
same monarch, as part of the dower of tho princess 
Catherine of Portugal, he transferred it to the Com- 
pany ( jjBQB) at*an annual i;piit of 10/. in gold. We 
may here also notice, that the servants of the 
Company had^mpreas^ the natives with a favour- 
able idea of their valour, by their gallant defence 
of the factory of Si^t, when Sevajee, the Ma- 

nitta, attacked that mwu in 1664 and 1670. Ou 

• 


the former occasion, the people of the quarter in 
which the factory stood we»-e profuse in Iheir terms 
of gratitude for the protection which they had thus 
experienced, and the governor presented Sir G. 
Oxenden, the chief of tho factory, with a dress ofj 
honour ; and, on his report to Aurungzib, a roniia-j 
sion of duties was granted to the Company. 

An instance of disobedience on the part of one 
of their servants occurred also about this time. 
With ail their efforts, they had not been able to put 
down the private trading of these men, though 
they rigidly punisheil it. Sir Edward Winter, tho 
chief of the factory of Madiiis, being strongly sus- 
pected of it, was recalled in 1665 ; but when his 
successor came out he had the audacity to cast 
him into prison, under tho pretext of his having 
usetl disloyal language ; and ho held tho govern- 
ment till 1668, when a command of the king to 
him to resign came out. Ho then retired, and 
took refuge with the Dutch at Masulipatain. Mr. 
Mill on this occasion candidly owns that, all things 
considered, tho Company’s servants have been at 
all times more obedient than was reasonably to 
have be<*n expected. 

I n 1664 , the great Colbert formed the French 
Easrinclia Company. The English Compaiw were 
of course alarmed; but when (1672) a French 
fleet of twelve ships camo to Surat, the inconsider- 
ate way in which they traded soon convinced tho 
Company’s agents that they hud littlo to apprehend 
from their rivalry. 

Ill con8e(|ucnce of a civil war between the king 
of Bantam and his son, the English, who hail pro- 
bably taken the aide of tho former, were exjielled 
by tho latter, when victorious, from that place. 
All their efforts to effect a return pi*ovod aborti^, 

! and tho Dutch, who not improbably were at tWb 
I bottom of tile affair, remained omnipi>tont in Java. 

The Presidency, which had Intherto been at 
Bantam, was now trAiisferrod to Fort St. George. 1 

The numberof the interlopers was now conliiumlly 
on the increase, and they were even making efft)rts 
to obtain permanent settlements on tho coasts of 
the Declcan. Tho Company therefore, not content 
with the powers which lliey already possessed for 
pn>tecting their monopoly, sought and obtained 
pow'crs of ^ drn ivfthy jurisdiction, to enable thorn to 
aeizo and condemn their ships. Their servants 
thus possessed nearly unlimited power over all 
British subjects in tho East, ami much injustice 
was of course perpetrated in tho ease of tho inter- 
lopers, whose own conduct, however, was not by any 
means irreprehensible, for many of them iimdo 
trade but the pretext for piracy. 

Nothing, os experience at all times has show n, is 
so' unpalatable to tho Company’s servants as re- 
trenchment. It bidng found at this time impossible 
to make tho revenues of* Bombay equal tho ex- 
penditure, tlie expedient of reducing the latter was 
adopted. Forthwith Captain Keigwin, the com- 
mandant of the garrison, joined by tho soldiers and 
people, renounced the authority of the Company 
and proclaimed that of the king (1683). All cfforls 
to induce them to submit proved unavailing, till a 
royal command was obtained. Keigwin tln n sur- 
rendered on condition of a free pardon for IiiinscMf 

( and hia^adherents. In order to prevent the rccur- 
renoo ox such an event, the seat of goyciinm nt was 
removed from Surat to Jlombay, and in 1667 " tia 

made a r^ency, with unlimited power over the 
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rest of tlio Company’s settlements ; Madras at the 
same time was made a corporation, with a mayor 
an<l aldermen. A couple of years later, Tegna{«tani, 
to the south df Madras, was purchased from a native 
princo and fortifted, and named F ort St- Da vid. 

In Bengal, which was destined t«» be the great 
seat of the British power,' the avarice and oppres- 
sion of the Sfibahd&r Shaista KUAn weighed 8(» 
heavy on the Company, that in 1680 they came to 
the resolution of seeking redress by force of arms. 
Ten armed vessels, carrying six conipanios of in- 
fantry, who were to bo coininaii<led by the mem- 
bers of the council, camo out with instructions to 
seize and fortify Chittagong, and to carry on hosti- 
lities against the Nab<jb and the Mogul, till repara- 
tion had been inado for all the losses sustained. 
But the ships did not ariive together in tlio Ganges, 
accident led to a premature commencement of 
hoHtiliiios at the town of Ihioglily, whence, after 
defeating the native troops, and cannonading the 
town, they retired, as it was an open place, to 
ClintAiiuttee (not far from Calcutta), whore, when 
attacked by tlio Nabob, they made a gallant de- 
fence, under thu comiiiund of the agent Charnock. 
They also took the fort of Tiyjjjut and isle of Injallee, 
and burnt tho town of Balastire with forty sail of 
'shipping. Ill return, their factories at Fatiia and 
<j(!ossimhszHr were taken and plundered. In tho 
following year an accommodation was otlected and 
they returii*'<l to Hoogldy, and .Sir John Child, the 
governor of Uotiihay, came to Bengal to try to effect 
tho re estnblishineiit of the other factories. But, 
meantitne, a ship of war slid frigate, under Captain 
liuatli, came from Europe with warlike instruc- 
tions. Heath foriliwitli plundere<l Balasore, and, 
having failed in an attempt on Chittagong, ho took 
tHj CompHiiy’s scrvatils and effects on board and 
sailed for ]Vi[a<lrRs, and thus Bengal was for the 
pn seiit abandoned. Atiriingzib, in a rage, seized 
the factory at Surat, and his fleet attacked and 
I nearly reduced Hotnbny. The fiiotories at Masuli- 
piitam and Vizagnpatam were nls«> seized, and tho 
U'lnperor declared his determination of driving tho 
English out of his dominions. Mutual interest, 
however, effected an accommodation, tho Company 
made the most abject siibmiHsionM, and the emperor 
was aware of tho value of tho English trade. Tho 
factory at Surat was restored, and the Heet ordered 
away from Hoiiibay ( 16H7). 

During tlioho (ransaetionH, the French were en- 
gaged in forlifjiiig Fpiphiilierry, a place between 
Madras and Fort St. David, where they had oh- 
tallied an establishment. 

The directors now saw or thought they saw the 
I necessity of tho ac(|Utsitioii of tendtory, and bo- 
/ coming, as they termed it,“ a nation in India lii 
their instructions to their agents, they pnuse tho 
conduct of tlio wise Dutch, who in all their des- 
fiatches, have ten times as inucli on the subj’ect of 
government an<l revenue as on that of trade. 

During tho whnio of tlio seventeenth century, 
the progress of thi* English nation in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth had been rmnurkahle. Men’s notions 
of freedom had also expanded, and they could not 
see the justice of excluding the whole nation from 
India, because the crown in a despotic period had 
thought Ht to give the monopoly of the trade 

« Though Mill would seem to Insinuate the gontrarj, they 
could only have meant distriett about their fartoriea. 


thither to a particular association. Various at- ! 
tempts, as we have seen, were made to have this I 
monopoly dissolved, but in vain. After the Revolu- i 
tion, as was to be expected, these efforts were re- 
uewed with greater vigour, and applications were 
made to parliament on tho subject, and in 16D0 af 
committee of tho House of Commons recommended 
that a new company should be established. The 
Company, however, as it seems had always been 
their custom^, bribed largely, and in 1693 the 
crown renewed their chui'ter for twentv-one y t^yw 
This charter, however, the Commons disallowed. 
The system of bribing individuals being found now 
to bo unavailing, both parlies resolved to try ]|l)at 
of bribing the nation itself. The Company offered 
to h'lid the government 700 , 000 /. at four per cent., 
their rivals proffered a loan of 2,000,000/. at eight 
per cent., if they got the monopoly free from the 
joint-stock obligation. The arguments of both 
parties being heard, parliament decided in favour ; 
of the highest bidders, who were incorporated as a ' 
regulated company, under the title of the General , 
Society, and when tlie greater part of the pro- * 
prietors desired to ti-ado on a joint-stock, another , 
charter formed them into a joint-stock company, 
named tho English Company trading to the East 
Indies. I 

Ferliaps a greater legislative blunder never was , 
committed than this of the parliament allowing 
the Company, as it were, to strip itself of the whole , 
<»f its capital. It was, in fact, insuring its luin; ; 
for on what funds was it to trade ? The ohl, or 
London (amipany, was treated with manifest in- | 
justice ; for, though it was to have the benefit of the 
three yeai's’ notice, the other was allowed to com- 
mence operations inimcdiately. It, however, lost i 
not courage. It wrote out to its agents, calling on 
them vigoxxnisly to second their efforts against the ; 
interlopers, as it termed the others. In such case, 
they had no douht of the victory, as one or other i 
must fall, fur “ two East India Cuinpanies in Eng- ' 
land,” said they, “ could no more subsist than two ! 
kings regnant at the Wiinctiino in tlio one kingdoim” 
Acconlingly, in 1690, they sent out thirteen ships | 
with g(M)dB to the value of 525,000/., while their ini- j 
povonshed rivals emild only send out three ships I 
witli a stock of 178,000/. They also managed to | 
obtain from the Mogul government a gmnt of thel j 
towns of Chutanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta, atj j 
which last place they began cautiously to construct’ i 
a fort, which they named Fort William, in honour 
of the regnant sovereign. 

Tho two Companies proceeded at in the 
usual way in India, trying by lies and calumnies 
to supplant each other in the favour of the native 
princes. But people at home, who still had ex- 
aggerated notions of tho value of the Indian trade 
if properly conducted, were anxious for a hnion 
between them. The new Company also wished for 
it, but tile old Company held back, hoping for re- 
veiige, till the tliree years wei*e nearly run out. 
They thou came to terms, and a union was effected,' 
by which it was arraiigod that tliei'e should be a* 

9 

^ Tilts books of the Comptny being examined bjr order of 
parliament, it appeared that they had ali|ayt been in the 
habit of giving bribee to great men Their annual expense 
thU way had hardly ever exceeded 1200/. before the Revolu- 
tion, but after that event it gradi^ly increased, and in 16113 
it had riaen^to IM.OOOf.-See MUI, L 134. 
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■ court of twenty-four directors (twelve from each) 
to direct the general affairs, and at the end of 
' seven years the funds of the two companies should 
be formed into one great joint-stock (1202). The 
title of the Company now became “The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the ^t Indi^.” 

They now went on together, bickering and jar- 
ring till 1708, when the government called on 
them for a loan of 1,200,000/. without interest 
Fenring lest, if they should hesitate, another set of 
^fenturers might come forward, they resolved to 
lay aside all private views, and make the best 
terms they could with the govcniment. All mat- 
ters were TOferred to Lord Godolphin, the lord- 
treasurer, whose award was to bo tinal. The Cth 
,Annc, c. 17, containing this award, was then 
passed, and the Company permanently formed, 
i'rhe 1.200,000/. with the former advance of 
2,000,000/. was to form a loan to government at 
five per cent., and their privileges wore to continue 
till three years after March 26th, 1726, and re- 
payment of their capital, Ac. Ac. 

The Company having now assumed its final form, 

I and its affairs for some years to come being only 
I |ho routine of trade, wo will hero take a view of 
I its tvmstitution and organisation at home and in 
India. 

i Accident orwleflgn formed the Company into a 
' body modelled in the same manner as the British 
i nation ; for it consisted of a monarchy, an aristo- 
' oracy, and a democracy. 

j This last was what was termed the Court of 
. Proprietors, in which each hohler of stock to the 
, unount of 600/. and upwards, had one vote. They 
! elected annually the directors and the chairman. 

I All laws and regulations and all dividends of the 
I profits of trade were made by this court. This 
I <*ourt met regularly four times a year ; the direc- 
* tors might summon a court whenever they deemed 
It ncci'ssary, and they were obliged to summon one 
' nil a ro({uisition signed by nine proprietors quali- 
j lied to vote. 

I The twenty-four directors, one of whom was 
I < hairman, and another deputy-chaiiman, formed 
! another court, being the aristocracy of the Com- 
1 uauy. A director was required to possess at least 
2000/. of stock ; ho held his seat for only a year, 

' might bo re-elected. Thirteen members were 
} required to form a court, an<l they met ^ often as 
I rhey deemed it expedient. They were divided into 
j Committees ten in number, namely, of Correspond- 
I * 000 , Lawsuits, Treasury, Warehouses, Accounts, 
i Ihiying, House, Shipping, Private Trade, and 
i Preventing the Growth of Private Trade. Most 
I of these names explain themselves ; of the three 
; last it is to be observed that the Company used 
! origmally to employ a portion of its capital in 
! building ships, but that it now adopted the plan of 
I chartering, that is hiring, ships for its trade ; that 
i it permitted a private trade to be carried on to 
; >^mo extent in the ships which it chartered, and 
i that it sought to limit that trade as much as pos- 
sible. 

The chairman represented the monarchic prin- 
i ciple in the Comnany. He or bis deputy presided 
in all courts directors or proprietors, 
j The ex|)ort8 to India consisted of bullion, lead, 
' quick-silver, hardware, and woollen clothes. The 
I imports were eslicoes fnd other cotton goods (piece- 
1 go^ as they were termed), raw silk, tea.,diaraonds. 


porcelain, pepper, drugs, and salt-petre. The mode 
of selling was, and continued to be, by auction, both 
in India and England. 

The factories of the Company consiilted of ware- 
houses for the reception of goods, with cuuuting- 
houses and apartments ^r tlieir agents and ser- 
vants. As the country ^is always more or less in 
an unsettled state, tliese were built strong, so as to 
be able to resist a sudden attack, and the iiuiiatea 
were all trained to the use of arms. As large ma- 
nufactures were unknown in India, and the weavers 
who furnished the piece-goods lived in the villages, 
and were so poor that they could not work unless 
advances were made to them, on^gent of the Com- 
pany was sent to each district on this account, and 
the subdivision of all labour Ji)eing carried to an 
extreme extent, this person had no less than five 
functionaries, with their underlings between him 
and the weaver. There were the banyan or secre- 
tary, the gonicuJita or broker, with his pMnt or armed 
servants,' and hurearaluit or letter-carriera, and he 
transacted with the weavers throujjh i\\Q dallfdt 
and pyedrs, or inferior brokers. It is manifest, to 
any one who knows the native character, how the 
poor weaver must have been plundered by all these 
vultures. 

The English settlements in India formed now 
three presiilencies, namely, Bombay, Matros, and 
Calcutta, each absolute within its own limits, Eachl 
was composed i>f a president or governor, and of a| 
council, the latter composed of the senior civil ser-j 
vants ; and all were appointed by the directors at 
home. Every measuro was decided by a majority 
of votes in the council. The president alone cor- 
responded with the princes of the country, and he 
had the command of the troops of the presidency. 

Tho civil servants of the Company in India wC^e 
the writers, factors, and junior and senior mer- 
chants. The first were, as their name denotes, 
merely clerks. At tho end, of five years they be- 
came factors, and in three years more junior mer- 
ehants. A further period of throe years (that is, 
eleven years in India) raised them to the rank of 
senior merchants, from which were taken by 
seniority the members of council, and in general 


;he presidents. .... , , 

The small bodies of troops which it was found 
lecessary to maintain for defence were composed 
)f Europeans, that is, of Finglish, Dutch, French, 
ind Portuguese ; tho first usually recruits from 
England, the mere refuse of the large towns ; the 
rest, very frequently, deserters. *1 o this rabble 
was joined another, named Topasses by the natives, 
from their wearing a hat. These were the native 
Cfiristiaim, the descendants of tho Portugiu»so and 
their converts. They were armed, disciplined, and 
clad in the European manner ; but they always 
made wretched soldiers. Finally, at a later period, 
bodies of the native troops wero taken into pay, 
iind armed and trained in the European manner j 
but they wore their own dress and were com- 
manded by their own officers. These were called 
Sepoys, from the Persian word npahi, a foot-soldier. 
Those native troops which used tlieir own anns 
and their own mode of fighting were called Peons. 

Justice wa* administered to tho Europeans at 
each presidency by the Mayor’s court, from winch 
there was an appeal to the Council. There a as 
also a Court of Requests, or of Conscience, for de- 
ciding small money matters. For the native popu- 
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Itttion in the Company’s limits there were the Foui- 
dery court for criminal^ the Cutcheiy for civil, 
and the Collector’s for revenue cases; each pre- 
sided over by a servant of the (bmpany, who de- 
cided by the rules of the native laws. 

^ During; nearly the whuU of the firet half of the 
eighteenth century, the Unnpany were engaged at 
homo in repelling the efforts of the portizans of 
free trade. Their dividends to the pi-oprietors 
were usually eight or ten per cent, on their stock. 

I In India the most important event was the acqui- 
sition of territory and soino important privileges 
from the emperor. The occasion was as follows. 
In 171 6 , the president of Calcutta, with the per- 
mission of the directors, sent two factors on an 
embassy and with presents to the court of Furokh- 
sir Shih. But tlieir labour and presents would 
have bsrn thrown away, were it not that the em- 
peror, who was suffering from disease, was advised 
to consult their medical man, Mr. Hamilton. This 
gentleman’s treatment of the disease was success- 
ful, and the emperor desired him to name his 
reward. Hamilton showed a nobleness of spirit 
rarely emulated by the English in India. Instead 
of seeking to enrich himself, he asked for privileges 
f<ir^ the Company. The emperor granted, but the 
vizir resisted, and then sought to render the grants 
invalid ;%ut a seasonable bribe to the favourite 
eunuch, and the dread of the vizir lest the English 
should, as in the time of Aurungzih, avenge them- 
selves on the Mogul shipping, caused them to he 
confirmed. The principal articles were, that the 
Company should be allowed to purchase the zemin- 
daries of thirty-seven towns in Bengal, and that 
their (tmtuck, or puss, signed by the president of 
('ale\itta, should exempt the goods under it from 
'examination by the native revenue officers. 

The principal object of the Company m seeking 
for those towns, which would have given them a 
district extending for ten miles from Calcutta on 
each side of the Hooghly, is said to have been to 
establish there a colony of native weavers. This 
the Sfihahd&r of Bengal obviated by preventing 
the holders of land from selling to the Company. 
But the affair of the duftucka gave him more 
trouble, as it actually injured to a great extent the 
revenues of the jirovliico. For nothing could keep 
the servants of the Company fi*om private trading, 
and they had now gitt into their hands the greater 
part of the native or country trade, not merely 
that between the different ports of India and the 
countries to the oast, but also of the internal trade 
of the province ; and the president, who was of 
ooui’se himself engaged in this trade, used to grunt 
his ifutt licks for it. This the Sfihahd&r declared 
his determination to suppress ; and the servants of 
the Company, not jet able to dictate, could only 
murmur and submit. 


CHAPTER IV. 

French Settlements In Indln— M de I.shnurdonnala— M. 
Dupleix— Taking of Madras— Treaty Broken by Dupleix 
—Attempt on Port St. David— Siege of Pondicherry. 

In 1744, a war commenced between France and 
England, and the former power resolved to extend 


it to the settlements of the two nations in India. 
In that country, France now possessed, beside 
PoiidicheiTy, a factory at Cftracol, on the Colororjn 
river, on the same coast, and another at Mahi, on 
the Malabar coast ; she had also ono at Chaiider- 
n agor e on the Hooghly, in Bengal. The islands 
named of France and of Bourbon, to the east of 
Madagascar, had also been colonised by her, and 
under their present governor, M. de Labourdonnais, 
they were rising into importance. * 

The governor of the islands was, as we hiva 
said, M. de Labourdonnais, a very I’emarkable man, 
Bom at St. Malo in Brittany, and sent to" sea at 
the age of ten years, he contrived to acquire a 
knowledge of mathematics and other sciences, and 
having been two or three voyages to India, and 
learned the nature of the trade* of that part of the 
world, he resolved to engage in it on his own 
account. In a fow years he realised a considerable 
fortune. Being invitcri by the viceroy of Goa to 
enter the service of the king of Portugal, he 
accepted the offer, and was for two years the agent 
of that government on tho coast of Coromandel. 
He then returned to France, where the ministry 
at once fixed on him as tho person most likely t§ 
bo able to raise the pioplo of tho isles of France 
and Bourbon from the state, litjtle beyond that of 
nature, In which they were living; He went thither 
in 1735, and in tho space of eleven years he gave 
these islands roads, vehicles, beasts of burden, and 
Imndierafts, not ono of which had they previously 
possessed. Ho introduced the culture of indigo 
and the sugar cane ; that of the coffce-plant had 
been accidentally introduced a few years earlier. 
In ah these improvements ho had had no one to 
aid him, and ho had to contend against the natural 
inertness and prejudices of the French character 
in the colonists, and tho malignity of the ship- 
captains, to whose enormous prices and demands 
ho set limits, and who therefore filled the ears of 
the directors at homo with complaints against him. 
In 1740, wearied with the opposition he encountered, 
he wished to resign, but the minister, who knew 
his worth, would not accept his resignation. 

The governor of Pondicherry at this time was 
M. Dupleix. His father was a director of the 
India Company, who after giving him a suitable 
education, and sending him some voyages to India 
and America, by his influence with the Company, 
had him sent out in 1720 as first member of the 
council to Pondicherry. Here, having made him- 
self well acquainted with the nature of the com- 
merco of the country, he engaged in it on his own 
account, being almost the first Frenchman who did 
so. About ten years after, he was sent to super- 
intend the factory of Chandomngore, which he 
raised fnnn depression and languor to activity and 
imjvortance, and ho fomed a new establishment at 
Patna. On liU own account ho entered largely 
here into tho country trade, and he had not less 
than twelve ships at sea, belonging to himself and 
Ills partners. He was afterwards appointed gover- 
nor of Pondiclierry, where he exerted himself to 
strengthen the fortifications, as hq, had reason to 
think the town might have to sustain an attack. 

Labuurdonnaii^ when in France^ in 1740 , had 
stated to the ministry, that, with a aiifficient number 
of armed vessels, he would undertake to sweep tiro 
Eastern seas of the Engliijli commerce, before a 
fleet coul(i arrive for its protection. His plan wks 
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adopted, but not in the maimer he lArished, and as 
the^ships which he got belonged mostly to the 
Company, who were hostile to him, he was required 
to send them home before war was declared between 
France and England. When this event occurred, 
in 1744) he found himself without the means of 
striking the blow he had meditated. He resolved, 
however, to do all he could ; but it was not till the 
spring of that he was able to put to sea with 
nine ships, manned with all sort of people that he 
coidd collect, nearly a fourth being Caffres or 
Iflacks from Madagascar, and elsewhere. With 
this foiM he engaged an English squadron of four 
ships oFwar and a frigate, and night separated the 
combatants. The English, instead of renewing the 
engagement, retired to Trincomalee, in Ceylon, to 
repair, and Labourdunnais pi'oceeded to Pondi- 
cheiT}'- Having been grudgingly furnished by 
Dupleix with some cannon, of which ho was in 
great want, he went in search of the English fleot, 
but he was unable to bring it to action. He 
returned to Pondicherry, and, having ascertained 
that the English fleet had abandoned the coast, he 
resolved to mhke an attempt on Madras. On the 
14tli September, he landed a part of his forces 
about twelve miles south qf that town, and next 
day, when his fleet was witniii cannun-sliot of it, 
he himself lan^d with the remainder, his force 
being about llw Europeans, 400 Sepoy.s, and .100 
Caffres, beside those left on board thu ships. 

The territory of Madras extended about five 
miles along the shore, and ono mile inland. The 
town consisted of three parts, viz. Fort St. George, 
or the white town, containing about fifty houses, 
beside warelflluses, &c., surrounded by a slight 
wall with four bastions, and four batteries ; north 
of this lay the black town, in two divisions, that 
next the fort containing the lujuses of the Arme- 
nians •, and the wealthy native merchants, the other 
the huts of the inferior natives. The w hole popu- 
lation of the territory is estimated at 250,000, the 
Europeans were not more than 300, of whom a 
third were civilians. 

Such a place could not well be expected to make 
a successful defence. Accordingly, after having 
been bombarded for five days, it capitulated, La- 
bourdonnais having pledged his honour to restore 
it and be content with a moderate ransom. The 
contents of the warehouses and magazines of the 
Company, as being public properly, were taken 
possession of by the French commipsarics ; but La- 
l*ourdonnai8 protected the persons and properties of 
the inhabitants like a man of honour. 

In thus agreeing to restore Mailrns, Labourdon- 
nais acted according to his instructions from home; 
but the views of Dupleix were different, and he 
threw every obstacle in the way of the adjustment. 
At lAigth, the monsoon with its attendant storms 
having forced Labourdonnais to quit the coast, 
Dupleix was left at liberty to act as he pleased. 
But now a new difficulty presented itself in the 
perwn of the NAlttth the province. In the pre- 
ceding year, when Pondicherry was threatened by 
the English fleet, Dupleix had prei ailed on him to 
declare it und^r his pn>tection, and to menace 
Madras if the fleet should attack any place in his 
dominions. order to prevent his protecting 

• ThMs Eaxtmi Christisni are to be met with all over 

I th| Eaat aa merchanta. • 


Madras in a similar manner, Dupleix had promised 
to give him that town when takeu. The Nabob, 
however, soon saw that this was all a deception, 
and the moment Labourdonnais was gone he sent 
a force of 10,000 men under his son, to drive the 
French out of Madras. Luckily for them, Labour- 
donn^ had been obliged to leave behind him 
1200wciplined Europeans, and when tlie Nabob’s 
troops mad© an attack, they were repelled with 
some loss. They then retired to Mount SU 
Thomas, four miles distant to the south, whither 
the French followed them, and routed them again, 
and they finally returned to Arcot, tho Nabob’s 
capital. The spell which had long held tho Euro- ' 
neans, respecting the valour and power of the 
Moguls, was now broken, since they saw tho vast 
superiority of discipline over mere numbere. 

Dupleix now caused the inhabitants of Pon- 
dicherry to present to him a memorial, prnying 
that the treaty of ransom for Madras should not 
be executed ; and, affecting a deference for the 
public will, he sent orders to the officer in com- 
mand there to declare the treaty annulled, to Seize 
all property, private as well as public, except 
clothes, household furniture, and female ornaments, 
and tj arrest and aend to Pondicherry all who 
would not give their* narele not to act against the 
French nation till exchanged. These orders wero 
put into execution with the utmost rigour, and ** tho 
French,” says Onne, “ took possession of tho effects 
of the English with an avaricious exactitude, rarely 
practised by those who acquire sudden booties.” 
Of all European nations, it may be observed, tho 
French are the most rutlilcs.s plunderers, and in 
all their wars, though glory is in their months, 
plunder is in their hearts. The governor and many 
others, refusing to give their parole, were con- 
ducted to Pondicherry, where Dupleix, under pre- 
tence of doing them honour, gmtified his own 
vanity by causing them to be led in a kiinl of tri- 
umphal procession. Many of the other inhabitants 
mn«lo their escape to Fort St. David. 

Dupleix now directed his efforts against Fori St. 
Davi d, the only remaining English settlement on 
tfiat const. At this place, twelve miles south of 
I’ondicherry, the fort, though smaller, was much 
stronger than that nt Madras, and the native town, 
named Cuddniore, was surrounded on tho land- 
sides by walls flanked with bastions. ^ On the night 
of the 19th December, ho sent against it a force 
of 1700 men, mostly Europeans, with two compa- 
nies <»f the Caffres of Labourdonnais. To (jpposu 
this force the English had only 200 Europeans and 
100 Topnsses ; for they had not yet, like the 
French, begun to train Sepoys, 'i’hey had, however, 
hired about 2000 Peons, and, what was better, they 
had engaged the Nabob, by an <»ffer of pacing part 
of the expense, to send his army to their oasistaiice. 
Accordingly, while tho French were taking some 
rest, previous to their advance to what they re- 
garded as an easy prey, they saw near 10,000 men 
advancing to attack them, and they made a preci- 
pitate retreat with some loss. To detach the Nabob, 
Dupleix sent a detachment from Madras to ravage 
his territory, — a command which was executed in 
the usual French manner, with the utmost insolence 
and barbarity. This, however, did not make the 
Nabob change ; but when four ships of Labour- 
donnais’ squadron returned to J’ondichcrry, and 
Dupleix boasted loudly of the force he now bad, 
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the Nabob pew alarmed, and made peace with the 
French. Hia son visited Pondichenw, and Dnpleix* 
had an opportunity of gratifying him by a con- 
siderable present, and his own vanity i>y the dis- 
play he made on the occasion. Had the Nabob re- 
mained firm, Pondicherry might have fallen, for an 
English fleet arrived shortly after, and it^ight 
thus have been blockaded by sea and by lantT 

Dupleix now made quite sure of Fort St. George, 
and on the 13th March 0747) a French army 
appeared before it, ami took up its former position. 
But just then the Englisij squadron carao in view, 
and the beaiegei's retired in haste. The garrison 
was now reinmreed from Bombay and other places, 
and in the following month of January (1748), 
Major Lawrence, of the king’s service, came from 
England to take the command of the whole of the 
Company’s troops in India. In the month of June 
following, Dupleix made an attempt to surprise 
CgtjLdftlorc. Major Lawrence, apprised of Iiis design, 
removed in the daytime the gamson and cannon 
from, it into the fort, as if regarding it as untenable; 
but at night he brought thorn back, and when at 
midnight the enemy came and applied their scaling 
ladders to the walls, they were received with such 
a discharge of musketry and artillery, that tlicy 
all took panic and fled witliout bring a shot. 

It was now the tuni of Pondicherry to be be- 
sieged. InUho month of August a fleet, composed 
partly of king’s, |)artly of C»>inpany’8 sliips, carry- 
ing 1400 troo|)8, and commanded by Admiral Bos- 
cawen, arrived at Fort St. David, and, when joined 
with that already there, it formed the largest Eu- 
ropean force yet seen in India. 

The siege of Pitmiiclierry was at once resolved 
on, and a confident liope was felt that Madras 
would bo amply revenged. On the 8ih August, 
the troops wore put in motion, and they advanced 
to Ariancopang, n small fort, within two miles of 
Pondicherry. InsU'uil of leaving a small detach- 
ment to hold the ganis*»n in check (for time was 
precious, us the monsoon was approacliing), they 
resolved to take it. But the resistance was mueli 
more vigorous than they had anticipated, and, after 
losing several days before it, they had to thank the 
accidental circumstance of a part of the garrison’s 
magazine taking tire for tlieir success. The gar- 
rison retired after blowing up the walls, and five 
days more were wasted in repairing them. They 
tlien advanced against the town, but instead of 
opening their trendies on the north side, where 
tliey ot»uld have run them to the very foot of the 
glacis, tliey opened them on the north-west, and at 
a distance of IftOO yanls from the wall, instead of 
800 as was then usual, and when they had pushed 
tiiein to within this last distance of the wall they 
found themselves prevented by a morass from 
going any further. Their guns, at that distance, had 
little effect, and the fire of the besieged was double 
of theira ; the rains came on, sickness prevailed, 
storms would soon drive the ships off the coast, 
and there seemed little chance of taking the town. 
Thirty-one days after the trenches had bwn opened, 

• Dupirtx had a great advantage in dealing with the 
; nalivee, ftom the circumstance of his wife, whom he had 
I married In Bengal, being a Creole, as she is named by Orme 
I (that Is, we suppose, what it now railed a half-cante) ; for 
her knowledge of the languages of the country saved him 
I (from the evils attending the use of common interpreters. 
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it was decided in a council of war to nuse the 
siege. When they retired, Dupleix, as was to be 
expected, made great pomp and display, and he 
wrote boastful letters to the Mogul and other native 
princes, exalting the glorious victory he bad ^ 
gained L They replied in correspondent strains, 
and the military character of the French rose, and 
that of the English declined in their estimation. 

InJ143* the peace of Aix la Ch^elle was signed, 
and Madras was restored to the English, with its ' 
fortifleations much improved. As it had been 
found that the Catholic priests at Mount ^ 
Thomas, which was originally a Portugue|9 settle- 
ment, used to convey intelligence to the French, it 
was taken possession of, and the suspected persons 
were forced to leave it. 


CHAPTER V. 

Kingdom of Tanjore— Taking of Devi Cottah— Affairs of the 
Carnatic— Robert Clive— HU Defence of Arcot— Further 
SucoeshCH of Clive— Defeats of the French— Treaty be- 
tween the French and English- Treatment of Dupleix— 
Further Operations of the English— Ill-treatment of 
Bussy. 

Hitherto the English in India have been nothing 
more than traders, with a few fiietories, and a few 
8oIdiei*8 occasionally defending themselves against 
the injustice or oppression of the native jewel’s; 
the scene now changes, and we shall find them 
engaging in the qtmrrels of the native princes, and 
step hy step imperceptibly led on by the force of 
circunisiances to the acquisition of empire. That 
, .such a course would have been forced on tiiem by 
the ambition of Dupleix is certain ; but that they 
should havo been the first to engage in these 
native affairs is to be regretted, and still more that 
their motive should have been mere cupidity, at- 
tended with a disregard of justice and sound 
policy. 

The kingdom of Tanjore, which lies to the south 
of the Caveri river, was one of those minor Hindoo 
states which obeyed tho kingdom of Bejfiyanugur, 
on the fall of wliich it fell under that of Bcjapilr, 
its rajah becoming, as usual, a zemindar, and jiay- 
ing a certain annual tribute. Sj jahj ee. the Marutta, 
ctmtrived to make himself master of Tanjore, and 
it continued to be governed by his descendants. 
After the usual intrigues and acts of violence in- 
herent in Eastern dominion, PratA^Sing, a son of 
one of these princes by one of Kls inferior wives, 
occupied the throne to the prejudice of his better 
born brother l^bujfe, who had been driven fixim 
it by violence in 1741 ; from which time the Eng- 
lish had always ti*eated him os king of Tanjore, 
offered him their friendship, and sought his alli- 
ance against the French. But now, in 174^9, 
Sahujee repaired to Fort St. David, and, repre- 
senting bow much tho Tanjorines were in his 
favour, offered the English, if they would assist 
him, the payment of all their efcpenscs, and in 
addition the fort and district of Devi Cottah at the 

> The French India Company accused Dupleix of want of 
personal courage, but he replied, que It bruit dti armn tut- 
ptndaiitet r^Jcjeiout, tt qiu It^aime seul conte/tait 4 fos 
qiuie. , 
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mouth the Colwooo. The mmna ad- i diher Hiadoo ndahe. end 
yente^eoiias there were now of tnen and Marattas to eo^ to 

wwMpiad ftt Fori 8t.D»rMj iho'iJlhnoo wm. 


^3 »«t to faiTito th* 
InM,y.J740,« 


D*”*^*..*^** •'**“• “'•y ^ ®’'*> ‘*'* “»“> “■> * ^“*»« of more, wl4 se^ ^muf 

^ 0 ^ the rf this repnlse, soother ex- wS'wV^to'thst’t^n® 

peditioi) under Major Lawrence was sent by sea. and Chunda Sahib efti^r r iJnmSf JuAmil « * 
He trooMwere laud^M the Mrth of the made s prieooer sn^d ca*^ed to^tt^, Mii mI^ 
f?'^**^!i** ground shoot the fo^ *** rstls named Morsri RAo wss left euvemor of 

the oth« bMf. WM mstshy, sod the Tsnjore^ps Triohinopoly. Meanwhile, a..”..! a nf-. ^”.? 
at hand. Battery were ereoted, sna when s einated 6y U courin Moi^r, who hidTciSrf 
breach was effected the tro^ we» pai^ oyer his fathei- as goyemor of VeUore, imd “hTthSa 
the nyer by means of s raft constructed by one hoped to beceiSe the Nabob ; but, his pUm not 
John Mcow,soonm>on rtip’s o«T»nter. who also, seeding, he shut himself up in his fortrJJL MS,d 
by swimming oyer m the night and &stening a S eld Mohamme d, the infant son of ^ 

rope to a tree, oontnyed the means of working it. pn^Smed Nabol^. ammr, was 

As soon as the troops were all oyer. Major Uw- But now Asof Jih, the NieAm or Sdbahdtr of 
rence^lyed to stem at once. Lieul^tClmi the Deckan, Nadir .Shih being goneThad Ws«« to 
sohcilcd ud obtamed the honour ofjeading the attend to his proyince. He eS^ the cSSStto 

rhTayy «« • bS^^tbTitJI^h* '‘"‘‘“rf®'; “• *'■»“*'> •'c treated Seid Mohammed 

a heavy fire , but, as the SeWs who were behind with respect, he appointed hb own general. Khoja 

did not close a body of Tanjore horse got in Abdallah, to govern the Carnatic during hb mino- 

bt t W ® ^ further obliged the Marattas to evaonate 

but four. Clive witli difficulty made hia retreat to Trichinopoly. Khoja Abdallah having died sud- 

M T"»J^«««.«»tisfied with their denly, by prison it fs said, Asof appointed toother 
w^h« Shr?; o? hb officers, named iUwftuld-din, to succeed 

X 1 , s jhw force, and the place was him, and when soon after the young Nabob was 

hS rayo hy some Pstan* soldiers, wlio denundod 

listb Cottah and i^ts district to the Eng- theur arrears of pay, probably not without the! 

h”im“m?« 'n “ever to let Sshnjeo knowledge of Anw«.ud^in, under whose chsrg3 

for I • ^ “Uowmg him 4000 rupees he was, Asof made the latter Nabob of tbs CsmatiiJ 

’whiirib^^ . 1 , .. Thus, at the time when the French and English 

was aiminy ni mll^h “fenpied, Dupleix began to engage in native affairs, there wss an 

Im ^TlLf . 1 ^? “f ">« Car»«tic, and a family who 

J fhey had a right to the ml. .7 that 

Mogul empire were large but inferior districts country. 

Sude^Si SAblJiS* 7 f" died in 1748, and, as Uic family of Sadut, 

of the the Nabob Allah had always been popular in the Carnatic, I 

eoajit nf Psit. ?? region exte^ing along the Dupbix thought this a good opportunity for an at- 
near Pulicat to Cape tempt to reinstate them. For tW pur^se he bad! 
*Tn to some way beyond the fixed on Chi^nd* a^liib, who was by far the ablest 

natnAfi UAri.sk *A ^ ® family, and he had already procured 

HIatI i 1 ^ 0 ^ * j Carnatic, him hb liberty by advancing money for hb ransom, 

ed hil t Ja mm ^ and, hayiM no children, he adopt- GhAzi-»d-din, Asof Jihb oldest son, being at the 
as in thA rl 5 «sJli*^J** »p<i Ally, and court of Delhi, N^^ir dung, the second son, made 

M empw, Nabobs as well himself SilbahdAr of the Deckan ; but there was 

hereditary, he was a favourite grandson of the late StlbahdAr, named 

lattAT kAAmm oflftoe by ^e former, while the M ozufiTur J ung, whom he was said to have nominated 

lore ^® ?ort of Vel- hb successor in his will. To thb prince Chunda 

of wbA^ * daushtera, Sahib addressed himself with an offer of hb ser- 

Allv MAn A^OAwf* cousin Mortb vices, which were gladly accepted ; and ^plelx 

Sa)nh^^*Lf * ” Ally, and the other to Cjuuida also caught eagerly at the occasion of extending 

a . . **** influence. It was arranged that they should 

the WA^ Hindoo principality to commence operations in the Carnatic ; and they 

biinn A. s* ^d standing in the same re- entered that province at the head of 40,000 men, 

nafnA.lTP.M-*!.* . TOvernmeiit. It was where they were joined by a body of Europeans 

disDutA *736, a and Sepoys, under M. d *Aute uil. They stormed 

SafaiK. k. Jf wc enceession ensned, and C^^nda the camp of Anwar, which was«mder the fort of 
aSntoHtIr* % ? ^ ***® ^“®®“ **®*’ Amboor (Aug. 3, 1749). Anwar, who b said to 

of wkiAk*^' T** W hw into the fortress, have been 107 years old, was sbiu ; hb eldest son 

and k^* «J^he?y, he made himself master, was made a prisoner ; hb secoud, Mohamm ed 
™ be was fheu appointed by the Nabob, hb r . . 

cggreninn * ^**** *• ***• »*am* usually given in India to the Afghlna , 

-wwctton alarmed ^ of Tanjore and the u4 their de«i«ndsata in that country. 
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fled with the wreck of the army to Trichi- 
hopoly, of whioh place he waa goremor. The 
victors, instead of pursuing him, l<ntered some 
time at Arcot, the Nabob's capital, and then at 
Pondfbherry, where Dupleix displayed his vanity 
as usual. Having procured money, which had 
been a chief cause of their delay, they advanced, 
not against Triohinopoly, but Tanjore, where they 
hoped to make the rajah pay a large sum as 
arrears, &o. 

But while they were thns ennged, Nasir Jung, 
who had reached the Nerbudda on his way to 
Delhi, on hearing of the insurrection of his nephew, 
made a ^edy return and descended into the Car- 
natic. The confederates immediately left Tanjore 
I and returned to Pcmdieherry. Nasir Jnn^ called 
I on Mohammed Ally and the Engliah to jmn him ; 
and the latter, alarmed at the ambitious designs of 
Dupleix, sent a force of about 700 Europeans to 
his camp. The two armies were nearly on the 
point of engaging, when thirteen of the French 
offlcera, offended at not getting share of the money 
which had been obtained at Tanjore, threw up their 
commissions. This act disheartened the men, and 
D’Autouil, fearing to engage under such oireum- 
stanoes, led back his forces to Pondicherry, whither 
he was followed b^ Chunda Sahib. Mozuffur Jung 
surrendered to hia uncle, by whom, in breach of 
his promise, he was put in fetters. 

Differences arising between Major Lawrence and 
the Sdbahd&r, the former led his men back to 
Madras, and the latter proceeded to Arcot, where 
he devoted himself to pleasure. Meantime, the 
French sent an expedition, which seized Masuli- 
patam at the mouth of the Kistna, and they also 
seized the pagoda * or temple of Trivadi, within 
fifteen miles of Fort St. David. Mohammed Ally 
called on the English to assist him in recovering it, 
and they sent ^ptain Cope with 400 Europeans 
and 1600 Sepoys to his aid. But differences arising, 
as usual, they retired, and the French then easily 
routed his forces. The French then took by storm 
Ging ee, esteemed the strongwt fortress in Uie Car- 
natic. This alarmed the Sdbahd&r, and he now 
offered to negotiate ; but the demands of DHpleix 
were so high that nothing could bo arranged, and 
he led his troops against Oingee. But the rains 
now came on, and the SdbahdAr had become so 
weary of the contest that he was inclined to grant 
all that Dupleix demanded. This wily man was, 

I however, playing a double game ; for, while openly 
^treating with the ShbahdAr, he waa in secret com- 
munioatidu with some discontented Patan chiefs in 
army. When all was arranged, at a concerted 
signal, the commandant at Gingee issued and at- 
tacked the camp of the Sdbahdir ; the traitors 
joined him witli their forces, and by one of them 

** ! Nasir Jung was shot through the heart (1760). 

* < MoiuffiuL.Jung now pa^ from his prison to 

• The gestnl ■tructore of the pagodas, which are ao 
aumecooe on the coast of Corooumdol, la an area, moatly 
aquara, tneloaad bj a wall fifteen or twenty fleet high. The 
area oontatns the tcMics, whkh arc never so high as the 
waU. In tha oentrf of ona or mora sides of the wiUl is a 
gateway, with a high tower risiag over it. Ths great pagoda 
in tha island of fieringham baa seven tnohMures, each with- 
in tha othar, twaatfdva feat high, and four foet thick, and 
each with four gatca and towers, fhoiog the cardinal points, i 
Tha eutar wall la naarly four mUaa in ctrcomference. Omc. 
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Uie throne. He proceeded at once to Pondioheny, 
where he made Dupleix governor of ^e oountiy 
from the Kistna to Cape Comorin, and Cha&<& 
Sahib bis deputy at AtmL MoltaiWed Ally wss 
now so depressed in spirit that be offered to Du.' 
pleix to resign all his claims, if the SdUhdAr 
would give him a govemroeot elsewhere and leave 
him his ti*easures. 

Of the treasures of the late Sdbahdir, M. Dn- 
pleix*8 own share is stud to have amounted to 
^,0002. beside many valuable jewels ; 60, 0<^, 
was given to the troops who fought at Gingee ; 
a like sum was paid mto the treasury of die Com- 
pany. Mozuffur Jung then set out on his return, 
attended by a corps of 300 Europeans and 2000 
Sepoys, with ten field-pieces, commanded by M. 
Dussy, an able French officer. The Patan traitors, 
who were discontented, as their extravagant de- 
mands had nut been complied with at once, had 
now entered into a new conspiracy ; and when the 
army entered Cudipah, the territory of one of them, 
on occasion of a quarrel between the peasantry 
and some soldiers, the Patan set his master at 
defiance. The others joined him and occupied the 
pMsoB, but the French artillery soon put them to 
flight. Carried on by his ardour, the SdbahdAr 
pursued till he came%ip with one of the traitors, 
engaging in single combat with whom, he was 
pierced to the bi*ain by a javelin. In the conster- 
nation whicli ensued, Bussy did not lose his presence 
of mind. Assemblingllie chiefs, he recommended 
to them SajfibuUung, a younger son of Asof JAh, 
who was in the camp, and they conferred at once 
on him the vacant dignity. The new SdbahclAr 
renewed the engaproents of his predecessor with 
the French, and the whole army then pursued its 
march for HyderabAd. 

While Dupleix was thus founding a French 
dominion in India, and drawing on nimself the ! 
regards of the native princes, tne English were ! 
sitting as inactive as if they were no wayr ctm- j 
cerned ; and Major Lawrence, even at this critical 
period, returned to Europe on his private affairs. , 
They offered to acknowledge Chunda Sahib, if Tri- | 
chinopoly was secured to Mohammed Ally ; but | 
Dupleix spumed at such conditions, and Chunda | 
Sahib led his own forces and his French allies ; 
against that town. A force, under Captain G ingen, 
wss sent from Fort St. David to impede his pro- 
gress. At the fort of Volconda, between Arcot 
and Trichinopoly, an engagement took place ; but 
the English officers had spent so much time in 
consultation before they agi^d to give battle, that 
the men lost spirit, and in the action ^ey actually 
ran away, though the troops of Mohammed Ally 
that were with them, and even a battalion of 
Cafflres, stood their ground and retrehted in good 
order. The army then cmitinued its retreat Wore 
the enemy till it reached Trichinopoly ; the braops 
of Chunda and the French appeared soon after 
and commenced operations against that city (1761 ). 

We have already had occasion to make mention 
of a young man named Robert Clive. He was the 
son of a genUeman of small fortune In Shropshire, 
and had oome out as a writer to Madras, in 1744. 
When Dupleix broke wthe treaty made with that 

C lace, Clive was one of those who did not conceive i 
imself bound by it, and he made bis escape in 
the disraise of a native to Fort St. David. Feeling 
a predilection for a military life, he obtained an ! 
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ensign*! enmmiaiion in the Ccmpma^u eenriee, and 
he was present at tiie attack c& Pondidiefry, in 
I74& He led, an we have seen, the storming party 
at the attack on Devi Cottah. He then returned 
to the eirU service, and, by the influence of Maior 
Lawrence, was api^int^ oommiasaiy for supplying 
the European troops with provisions. In this ca« 
nacity be was present, but did not share in, the 
disgraceful affair at Voloonda. He then accom* 
piuied Mr. Pigot, a member of the Council, in 
el*rge of some recruits and stores to Trichinopolv; 
tut they were attacked on their way, and only 
eseapiK) by the fleetnese of their horses. Clive, 
now a ciy^tain, was then sent with another small 
reinforo'eroent, and, after a smart affair with a 
French party, he reached that place in safety. 

On his return to Fort St. David, Clive gave a 
melancholy account of the state of affairs at Tri* 
chinopoly, and declared that, unless greater efforts 
were made, the cause of Mohammed Ally would bo 
lost. He proposed to create a diversion by an at- 
tack ou Aroo^ and offered to take charm of the 
expedition himself. The governor, Mr. Saunders, 
a man of sense and spirit, gave his consent, and by 
leaving Fort St. David and Madras almost defence- 
less a force of 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys was 
collected, with three field-pieces. There were 
eight officers, yx of whom were civil servants, who 
had never seen any service. On the way they en- 
countered a furious storm, and their courage in 
marching through it appeared so ominous of the 
final event to the garrison of Aroot, who were 1100 
in number, that uiey quitted the fort, into which 
Clive marched nuopposed (August 31). The city 
contained 100,000 inhabitants, who remained in 
(ranqnilHty. There were 3000 or 4000 persons 
dwelling in the fort, where they were suffered to 
remain. 

The garrison had retired only to a little dis- 
tance, but Clive soon sallied forth and drove them 
further off. He then spent about ten days repair- 
ing the fort, and as the orison, now augmented to 
SCioO men, were menaemg to b^iege it, he issued 
forth one night (September 14L and, entering their 
camp while they were all asleep, dispersed them 
without the loss of a single man on his siefe. He 
sent soon after the greater part of his little force 
to escort two eighteen -pounders which were 
coming to him from Madras, and while they wet'o 
away the Miemy came, and made some attempts 
on the fort ; but they were kept at bay, and on the 
appearance of the detachment and cannon they re- 
tired. On the S3rd arrived Qiunda’a son, Rajah 
Sahib, with 4000 men from the array at Trichmo- 
poly and 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, and 
being joined by the troops already about there they 
entered the town. At noon the next day Clive 
eellied forth with the fonr field-piecee, and the 
greater part of the garrieon, to endeavour to drive 
them out ; hot the attempt proved a failure, and 
he retired with ^e loee of sixteen Europeans and 
one officer. On the following day Raiah Sahib 
was joined by Mortix Ally, fipom Vellore, with 
^iOOO men, and he took posaemion of all the avenuee 
leading to the Isrt. 

The fort of Areot was mflre than a mile in cir- 
(niit ; its walli^were mostly ruinous, the nunpart 
too narrow for the use of artitle^, the parapet 
low and slight, the towers were decayed, tM ditch 
WM dry in oohm piMes, fordable in ouers ; the 
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two gaM had causeways, instead of drawhridgw 
before them. The garrison had now fit for du^ 
o^y 150 Europeaus and 200 Sepoys, with four 
ofiiceni. They were besieged by 150 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and 5000 Peons. 

As there was only food for sixty days for the 
garrison in the fort, Clive sent away tlie inhabitants, 
and tlie besiegers allowed them to pass. While 
waiting for battering cannon from Pondicherry, the 
enemy kept up a fire of musketry, and threw shells 
from four mortars. In this way they killed aue- 
cessiv^ three sergeants, who attended Clive in 
visiting the works. On the 24th October their 
cannon arrived, and they opened a battery, with 
which they speedily disabled two of the garrison's 
eighteen-pounders, and in six days they made a 
breach of fifty feet in the walls. Bui wheu they* 
found that trenches were dug, and other prepara- 
tions made to defend it, they would not venture to 
storm till they had effected another breach. At 
this time, more ly way of amusement than anv 
thing else, Clive filled up one of the towers with I 
earth, and then raised a mound on it, so high as toi 
command the palace. On this he mounted a huge! 
old cannon which he had found in the fort, and 
once in each day he fired it by means of a long 
train on the palace, when the officers were assem- 
bled there. On the fourth day, however, it burst, 
and there was an end to the sj^rt. - The enemy in 
return filled up a large house, so as to command 
the interior of the fort. • They were suffered to 
complete it, and to mount their cannon on it, but 
before they could commence firing the garrison, by 
the fire of an eighteen-pounder, brought down the 
whole mound in less than an hour. 

An attempt to reinforce the garrison by a party 
from Madras, led bv Lieutenant Innes, having 
failed, and the enemy broaching the wall by another 
battery, Clive, learning that Morari Rio, the Ma- 
ratta, was witliin thirty miles of Areot, with a body 
of 6000 horse which had been hired by the king of 
Mysore to assist Mohammed Ally, sent to ask him 
to come to his relief. Morari wrote to say, that he 
would instantly send aid to such brave men as the 
defenders of Aroot, who had now first convinced 
him that the English could fight. Rajah Sahib, 
wheu informed of this, sent (October 30) a flag of 
truce to the fort, offering the garrison honourable 
terms, and Clive himself a large sum of money, 
threatening, if his offers were not accepted, that be 
would storm the fort immediately and put every 
one in it to the sword. Clive in his reply treated 
his offers with contempt, and added, that oe thought 
bettw of his prudence than to suppose that lie 
would attempt to storm with such r^ble ss com- 
posed his army. 

Lieutenant Innes* party, having been reinforced, 
was now advancing under the command of Captain 
Kilpatrick ; the Marattas arrived, and bemn to 
plunder as usual ; a second breach had been 
effected, and Rajah Sahib now rcs<dved to attempt 
a storm. On the morning of the 14th of Novera- 
ter, bis troops, animated by sup^titkm (for this 
was one of the days of a Mohammedan festival, on 
which whoever falla in battle agatnat the infidels 
goes straight to Paradise), and intoxicated with 
oamf, marked in four diiwons to the gates and 
breaohas of the fort, while a confosed multitude 
advanced to place ladders against the walls. Clive, 
who had had timely Information of their plans, end 
r 2 
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f toMde his Mrmngementt, li«4 <lown to Bleep, hut, 
Bw^ing At Iba «lAri», he found aU his men at their 
poeta. The attack was furioue on all points, but in 
the space of an boor the enemy, finding themselves 
erery where repulsed, oeased from the storm, and 
began to oarry off their dead. Perceiving that 
thev were^fired on when so engaged they ceased, 
and then renewed their fire on ihe fort At 
two Q*eloek they aiiked, and obtained, a truce for two 
hoars to remove their dead. The firing then re- 
QOmmeneed, and was kept up till two in the morn- 
ing, when it ceased, and at clay-break news flrived 
of their having abandoned the town. The garrison 
marched out, and took possession of their guns and 
ammunition. 

This memorable defence had lasted fifty^dc^s, 
and owing to deaths, wounds, and sicimess, the 
number of those who rqielled the storm was only 
fiO Europeans and 120 ^(mys. To the honour of 
these lost it is recorded, that when provisions bc- 
mn to run short, they proposed to Clive to give 
tnem only tho water in which the rice had been 
boiled, for their sustenance. " it is sufficient fur 
our support,” said they, " the Europeans require 
,the gnun.” This fact is also honourable to Clive, 

I f for it provos that his conduct to the native troops 
I must nave been kind and conciliatory. 

Clive now having received a reinfc/rcement took 
the fort of Timery, and then, with the aid of the 
Marattas, defeated a large detachment from Pon- 
dicheny. The fort o f Ame<^ then declared for 
Mohammed Ally, and Clive now advanced against 
the pagoda of .Gon^exeram, which was held by the 
French. The commandant made two English 
officers, Revel and Glass, who were his prisoners, 
write to say, that if the attack was made they 
would be exposed on the wall ; but they added, 
that they trusted no regard for them would stop 
the operations. When some battering cannon had 
arrived, Clive made a breach, but the garrison, 
/earing to await a storm, stole away in the night, 
leaving the two prisoners behind them. Clive then 
returned to Fort St. David, and when, in the month 
of Jauuaiy. following (17^2), Rajah Sahib had 
taken the field with 400 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 
and MOO cavalry, and a train of artillery, Clive 
inarched against him with 380 Europeans, 1300 
Sepoys, and six pieces of cannon. He engaged 
them at a place named Cuxerspak, and having by a 
ikilfnl manmuvre succeeded in capturing their 
artilleiy, which was placed in a mangojfrove, he 
gave them a complete defeat. Sixty Europeans 
snjreudered, fifty with 300 Sepoys lay dead ; the 
loss on Clive’s side was forty Europeans and thirty 
Sepoys killed, and a much greater number wounded. 
These 'imrious successes of Clive destroyed the 
Freoeh influence in this part of the Carnatic, and 
raised the reputation of tne English in arms in the 
eyea of the natives, who before bad regarded them 
as far inferior to the Frencli. 

Clive was preparing to march to the relief of 
Tri^ioopoly, when Major Lawrence arrived from 
EogSand. He of course took the eommand, and, 
aoQoiapaaied by Clive, of whom he had the higliest 
opinieo, he eel out at the head of 400 Europeans 
and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field-pieces. Dupleix 
sent ordan to M. Law, who commanded the Fioneh 
troopa there, to intercept them; but in epite of his 
Mfiurte Lawrence reoofaed the eerop in aafety, and 
then prepared to attaek that of the Freneh. The 




latter. conBcioue of their weakhee^ passed over to j 
the island of gfinogham (as a piece of land hutt. I 
lated by tlie Coleroon, and another branch of the 
Caveri, was naroed),and, when they were there, dive 
proposed to Major Lawrence to a part of ^e 
army over to the further bank of the Coleroon to 
cut off their supplies. Though there was hazard 
in the plan, Lawrence consented, giving the eom- 
mand of the detachment to Clive himself. Clive 
showed his usual activity, and had his usual suc- 
cess. He first checked, and afterwards forced 
.surrender M. D’Auteuil, who was advancing with 
|a reinforcement, and shortly after the French in 
( Seringham were obliged to capitulate. 

The fate of Chunda Sahib, the noblest, most 
generous, and most honourable of the native 
princes who appeared on this scene, is to be de- 
plored. His troops had left him for want of pay, 
and Law had told him that he was no longer able 
to protect him. There was at this time at Trichi- 
nopoly a Mysorean army, with Morari Rio and 
his Marattas, and also the troops of the rajah of 
Tanjore, all come to the relief of Mohammed Ally, 
and it was only from one of these auxiliaries he 
could hope for protection. Monaejee, the Tanjo- 
rine general, had made him such fair offers that 
he was induced to confide in him, and repair to his 
quarters ; but tho faithless Tanjoriqp immediately 
placed him in confinement. He then informed all 
the other parties of his prize ; each was eager to 
possess him, and Monaejee, seeing he could not re- 
tain him, ended the dispute by assassinating the^' 
unhappy prince *. 

Major Lawrence now deemed that nothing more 
was required for establishing the dominion of Mo- 
hammed Ally in the whole of the Carnatic than 
the reduction of the fort of Gingee. But, to his 
amazement, he learned tliat theNabob had yvo- 
mised tho Mysore regent possession of Trieiiino- 
poly, ill payment for the aid ho had given him. 
The Nabob, to be sure, made no scruple about 
breaking his faith ; but the major was more punc- 
tilious, and a promise was given to the Mysorean, 
that he should have the place at the end of two 
months, with which he was obliged to be content, 
and the English, meantime, left a garrison in the 
town. It was the plan of Major Lawrence, that the 
province should first be recovered, and the rents 
collected, and then siege laid to Gingee ; but thb 
judicious plan was ovenmlod by governor Saunders, 
and troops were sent In the direction of that fortress. 
These, however, met with a check, and Dupleix, 
elated thereby, resolved to send all the troops he 
could into the field, and he madp prisoners a com- 
pany of Swiss in the English service, who were 
proceeding by sea from Madras to Fort St. David. 
We are to recollecb that at thie time France and 
England were at peace, and that the rival Com- 
panies in the East, though in reality prineipals,. 
affected to appear only as the allies of the rival I 
Nabobs. The force with which Lawrence set out! 
in pursuit of the enemy was somewhat superior in 
number, and they declined a battle till by a feigned 
retreat he brouj^t them to action within two tulles 
of Fort St. David. Victoiy was wi th the Rng Kah, 

4 Mill blainei Ifalor Uwrenee for not bavlng taken him 
out of tkeir tauids, as policy and humanity alika dictated; 
but, as Wilson observes, the English at that time were not 
In a condition to dictate to the native powere. ^ 
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Aiid it woald huTe been more complete, had not the 
Nabob’s bone fidlen to plnnder, instead of pumu- 
ing the enemv. Clive wns then sent to reduce the 
forts of Gomong and OUa^iput, which he eanl/ 
' efleote^ He then retumeoto England on account 
" of his health, and the monsoon now compelled the 
twps to go into quarters. 

During the winter, Dupleix mana^ to form an 
alliance with the Mysoreans and Marattas, who 
were at Triohinopoly, where they had nuide some 
ineffectual attempts to surprise the fort. This al- 
wiiMice was kept as secret as possible ; but Major 
Lawrence got knowledge of and, acting on this 
knowledge, he went so far as to recommend to 
Captain Dalton, the commandant at Trichiuonoly, to 
seize the two chiefs at a eonferenoe, for ho had 
‘l^ides detected a plot of theirs to assassinate 
Dalton. The advice, however, was not acted on ; 
the two commanders joined tlie French, and in 
January, 1763, the two armies took the field. The 
majority otEuropeans was on the English side, 
and Lawrence was on the whole an able officer, 
and hia officers and men good, while the French 
had not a single man capable of commanding, and 
their men were the very refuse of France. To 
counterpoise this, Morari^s 4000 Marattas were in 
(;very respect far superior to the 1600 horse of the 
Nabob. The fomer therefore avoided a battle, 
and cut off fihpplies; and the time was spent in 
I triiling operations till the end of April, when an 
express came from Dalton, to say that he had only 
I three weeks’ provisions remaining. Major Lawrence 
I immediately marched to hia relief, and the Frencii 
I followed to aid the Mysoreans in carrying on the 
I siege. 

I It had all along been the opinion of Major Law- 
rence, that Tricliiuopoly should bo given up to the 
I Mysoreans ; but tile presidency could not endure 
to part with it. In consequence of their refusal, 
tlio two armies remained from May 6, 1763, to 
October 1 1, 1764, at that town, engaged continually 
iti active operations, the cne unable to reduce the 
fort, the other to raise tb9 siege. Meanwhile, the 
' two Companies in Europe, sick of this war which 
impeded their commercial pnifits, had applied to 
I liicir rcspoctivo governments, and negotiators on 
I both sides met in London with a view to adjust- 
I luent. In consequence of this arrangement, 

' Godlieu was app(»inted to supersede Dupleix and 
, negotiate with for tlie establishment 

of peace. He reached Pondicherry on the 2nd 
August; on the 11th October, a suspension of 
I arms for three months was made, and on the 2Gtb 
j D^ember a provisional treaty was aimed. By 
this treaty the English gained, the Freuw gave up, 
every thing. Among other advantages, they re- 
signed the four northern Ciycars, as they are 
named, which Bussy, by his influence with the 
;S<tbahd4h, had lately obtained for tliem, and the 
possession of which gave them the command of the 
jwhole coast of Coromandel and Orissa for a length 
5of 600 miles, and which, if retained, might have 
i made them masters of the Deckan. ** Few nations,'’ 

: observes Mill, **have ever made to the love of 
, peace aaerifioqp relatively more important.’’ 
i Dupleix was naturally indignant at seeing the 
fruits of all 1^ labours thus thrown away. He de- 
parted after having delivered to Godlien his ac- 
counts, by which it appeared that he had disbursed 
near three miUioiis of rupees more than he had 


received during the war. Of this money a paH 
wae his own, the remainder he had borrowedeii 
ms own bonds from the French inhabitants of 
Pondicherry. On hia return he applied to the 
Company for payment; they refused, as they said hsi 
liad acted without sufficient authority; he instituted 
a law-suit, but the ministry put an end to the pro- 
ceedings in Um king's name: and all he obteined 
was letters orproteotion against his creditora t a] 
wretched requital for the man who had done so 
much to extend the French power in India, and 
who would have done it bad he been properly sup- 
ported from home. But so the Frenoh treated all 
their eminent men in India ; a proof, as it were, of 
their unworthinese of empire. 

M. Godheu and Mr. Sunders soon after de- 
parted for Europe, persuaded that they had esta- 
blished lasting peace between their nations in India. 
But such did not prove to be the They were 
hardlv gone, when the grasping Mohammed Ally 
called on the English to aid him to collect the 
arrear of tribute from Madura and Tinivelly, two 
small states Mng between Tricliinoi>oly and Cnpei 
Comorin. They sent a detachment, the city of 
Madura was taken, and the Polygars* were re- 
duced to submission. But the money obtained did 
not pay the cost of tho expedition, and the unlucky 
officer who commanded the detachment was made 
the scapegoat, and dismissed the Company’s servloe. 
As the Mysoi'eans, in consequence of the invasion 
of their country by the Silbahdftr, were obliged at 
this time to retire from before Tricliiuopoly, and 
all was therefore quiet in the south, the Nabob 
came, and was invested with the ensigns of hit 
office witli tolomblo |)omp at Ai'cot. Ho now pro- 
posed to tho English to join him, in making the' 
governors of forts and districts yield him a revenue,; 
their share to be one half of what was collectod.i 
They consented, and Mortiz Ally of Vellore, whol 
was reputed to be rich, was selected as the first 
object of attack. Mortiz applied to the French, 
and M. Deleyrit, the governor of Pondicherry, in- 
formed the English, Uiat ho considered their pre- 
sent ooirauct a breach of tho treaty, and that, if 
they did not desist, he would take the field against 
them. As Vellore was strong, and tho French 
force respectable, the English troops were recalled, 
and as a matter of course negotiation failed to ex- 
tract any money from Mortiz Ally. Meantime, tho 
conduct of the Nabob’s brother, Maphuz Kbkn, who 
was governor of Trichinopuly, had caused disturb- 
ances in Madura and Tinivelly, and the English 
were obliged to send troops thither, where the 
Polygars, defended by their woods and fastnesses, 
contrived to give them occupation for some veal's. 

During this time, the French were withheld from 
active opposition by the precarious situation of 
Bussy witn the Sdbahdkr. We have seen this able 
man overcoming tho rebellion of the Patan chiefs, 
and securing the SdbahdAry for Salabut Jong. By 
hii own talents and the great superiority of his 
European troops he had maintained him on the 
throne, having repelled the repeated invasions of 

* In tbs Index to Orme'i Uletory we tfod, that a Polyga* 
“ |« alwajre underetood to be the chief of a mountalnoue or 
woodland dletriot" They are evidently the chleh of the 
aboriifnal trlbee of Cdkriec, fto. In the aooount of the 
•lege of Trlohinopoly, In Ormo, there U frequent mention 
of the Pdygar Tondlman and bis eeuntry, from which wood 
wae proonred. 
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the MarattMi aad obliged them to conclude peoee. 
Hii Influenoe with tb«t prince was therefore natn- 
rally very high, and he thus had obtabed from him 
for his countrymen the grant of the four northern 
Circars. At the same time, his enemies were nu- 
merous, and among them was the prime minister, 
Shdnavas KhAn. When, after the expedition to 
Mysore, the SdbahdAr was. engaged,^ toe siege of 
Savanore (or Shabnoor), held by on^f his vassals, 
Hmraii RAo, the Haratta, who was aiding the rebel, 
, seeing that the place could not hold out, offered to 
iDuasy, if he would effect an accommodation, to g^ve 
'up his claim for what the French owed him. Buasy 
agreed, peace was made, add then ShAnavaz KhAn 
showed the SdbahdAh how Buasy preferred to his 
.the interest of his own countr^en, and he pre- 
Ivailed on him to dismiss Bussy and Us tnxm from 
service, intending to replace them with English. 
Bosipr, aware that his services would be soon again 
required, made no objection, and set out on his 
march for Masolipatara. On the eighth day, when 
he had come near to HyderabAd, he ftmnd large 
bodies of troops assembly to obstruct his passage. 
He therefore resolved to occupy a strung p<»t, and 
defend himself till reinforcements should arrive 
from PondioheiTy. His defence was gallant and 
successful, and when the reinforcements, led by 
Law, arrived, the SAbahd&r sought a reconciliation, 
I and Bussy rose higher in favour and Influence than 
lever. 

Application had actually been made to the Pre- 
•idenoy of Madras for a body of troops, and they 
would roost willingly have been grant^ had not 
intelligence of the most alarming nature just been 
received from Bengal, whither we must now direct 
our view. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SQbahdIry of Bengal-^AUverdi Khin — 8uraJ>ud-dowUh— 
Capture of CslcutU—The Blaok Uole-Doitructlon of the 
Pirsto Anrrla— Expedition to Bengal. 

Tub SAbahdilry of Bengal and Orissa was at the 
time of the death of ShAh Alum held by Jftffier 
KhAn, a native of BArhanpAr, in the Deckan, as 
deputy to be emperor’s second son. In the con- 
fusion which ensued, Jaffier contrived to become 
the actual SAbahdir of these provinces. He ap- 
pointed as Ills Nabob or deputy in Orissa hw 
countryman and son-in-law, StuiklLJI^hAn. There 
was a Tartar adventurer, named Mirzn Mohammed, 
whose wife was of kin to Shujab, an^Kfing in great 
distress, he and his wife repaired to the reeidenoe 
of their fortunate kinsman, by whom tliey were 
very kindly received. Their two sons, Hajeo 
Ahmed, and Mints Moliamroed Ally, eoon mr 
followed them to Oriaea, and obtained there frvoor 
and employment. Hidee proved to be an excellent 
statesman and man of business ; Mirza, in addition 
to similar qualities^ had great military talents. 
The two brothsrs gained the greatest influence 
over the mind of Shujah, and administered all the 
ailkirs of the provtoos to its manifest advantage. 

Jaffier died in 1785. appointing as bis suo^ssor 
Serafraa KliAu, Bhnjah's son, sid not Shujah him- 


selt But the activity and address of tbs two 
brothers soon defratM this arrangsnusnL and 
patenta were procured from Delhi in Ihvour of 
Wibb. In 1729 , Bahar was added to his Subih, 
and he appointed Miqyik Mohammed, the younm 
of the brothers, now named Al iverdj Kh An, to its 
government. Shujah died in 1780, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Slsafraz, who was a weak msn, 
devoted to pleasure. He hated the two brotlieiJ 
and he could not refrain from insulting and offending 
them. AIiv^*B iuterest was coniiderabla atDell^ 
and he easily obtained there an iq>pointment to tS^ 
SAbahdAry of the three provinces for himMlf. 
Serafraz fell in battle against him, and pro- 
vinces then cheerfully submitted. His ffovm-i 
ment of them was wise and humane, apd he de-’ 
fended them with skill and valour against tlie 
Marattas, by whom they were repeated^ invaded. 

Aliverdi died in at the age of eighty, after 
a reign of fifteen years. He had bad three daugh- 
ters, and his brother three sons ; and the eouuns 
were all married to each other. The sons of Hajee 
were men of considerable merit, but they all died 
before their uncle. The eldest son of the youngest^ 
of them had been Aliverdi’s favourite from his 
birth ; his fondness for him was unbounded ; he 
gave him the title of Shij^-ud-dowlah, or Sun of 
the State, and after the death of his uncles ho was 
regarded as the future SAbahdAr. On the death 
of Aliverdi lie assumed the government without 
opposition. 

Suraj-ud-doulah was a violent, headstrong, 
vicious youth. His first act was to endeavour to 
plunder his relatives of the wealth which they 
possessed. He was on his march against one of 
hia cousins, who was Nabob of Pumeah, when he 
hoard that the Dewan or treasurer of his late uncle 
at Dacca had sent his family and property by his 
son Kishendass to Calcutta, by way of security. 
He had always hated the English, and he was now 
glad of a cause of quarrel with them ; he sent! 
immediately to demand the surrender of Kishen- ' 
does j but as the messenger came disguised as a 
pedlar, and went to the house of Omichund, a rich , 
native merchant, by whom he was introduced to 
tlie Presidency, no notice was taken of liim, the 
whole affair being regarded as a trick of Omi- 
chund to give himself importance. Another mes- 
sage, however, came from the SAbahdar, requiring 
the English to desist from strengthening their( 
fortifications. But they partly denied the factJ 
partly justified it as a measure of defence again^ 
the French. The young SAbahdAr was filM with 
rage, and he appeared forthwith before the factory 
of Coesimbazar, which surrendered without making 
any effort at defence. 

When intelligence of this event reached Cal- 
cutta, it produced tne utmost terror and dismay. 
There were little more than threfscore European 
soldiers in the place ; most of the small militia of 
the place, we are told, knew not the right from the 
wrong end of their muskets, the works of the ^rt 
■ were extensive and weak, there was a vary scanty 
stock of ammunition, and that mostly 
and the supply of provisions was small. But, 
w'orse than all, there was insubordmatioa and di- 
vision within ; the military offioers had no 
and the civil servants neiUier wisdoni nor energy. 
The Dutch were applied to for aid, but they ga^ 
a positive refbsal ; the Frtech iiiiuUinglj npUed, 
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that tfaajr would johi tliom if they rsmored .with 
their property to Chandenagore. 

On the 18th Jtae, the tro^ of the SdlNdidir 
eommeneed their attack. Tboee in the hurt, aware 
that tlie plaee most htU| agreed to pnt the women* 

• and effects at once on board of a ship that was 
lying before the fort, and that the men should de« 
part in the same manner the following night. The 
women accordingly were embarked, and Messrs. 
Frankland and Manningham, who t<rak the charge 
«f superintending the embarkation, wiUi a pmdmit 

* regard for their own safety, remiuned* also on 
bo^. Others followed their example, and the 
ship dropped down the river, followed by all the 
other vessels, and there only remMned two small 
boats. Into these, In the morning, Mr. Drake the 
governor. Captain Minchin the commandant, and 
as many others as could, threw themselves and 
followed the ships. When their departure was 
known in the fort, nothing was heard for some 
time but execrations on them for their baseness 
and cowardice. A consultation was then held, and 
Mr. PearkoB, the eldest member of Council in the 
fort, resigning his claim, the chief command was 
given to Mr. Hoi well. The number of men capable 
of service now remaining^n the fort was only 190. 
As there was still a ship lying a little higher up 
the river, an officer was sent in a boat which had 
returned, to aesire the captain to bring her down 
immediately. The captain obeyed ; but she struck 
on a sandbank, and the crew abandoned her. 
Meantime, the fort was warmly attacked and 
bravely defended. The garrison made signals 
with flags by day and by fires at night to recall 
the vessels, which were at Qivindpore ; but not 
one returned, though, as Orine asserts, a single 
sloop with only fifteen bravo men on board could 
have carried off all that Wei’s in the fort, in spite 
of all the efforts of the enemy. Next morning 
(20tli) the enemy renewed the assault, twenty-five 
of the garrison were killed or severely wounded, 
and seventy were more slightly hurt, and the com- 
mon men, having broken open the arrack-store, 
were mostly intoxicated. During a parley, the 
SdbahdAr’a troops mado their way into the fort ; 
no resistance was offered, and all became prisoners. 
At eight o’clock the Sfibahdir entered the fort 
with his principal officers, and took his seat in the 
principal reom of the factory, Mr. Hoi well was 
brought before him with his hands tied ; he or-- 
dored him to be loosed, and assured him on the 
word of a soldier that he should suffer no harm. 

1 In the evening, the guards, having sought for a 
plaw to secure the pinners for the nQht and 
finding none to the purpose, resolved to thrust 
them all into a room which was just at hand, which 
the English had used as a plaee of Itonfinemeut for 
which they therefore named the 
Ulack Hole. ^ was a room only eighteen feet by 
fourteen, with a door and two snuUl windows, all 
opening into a large verandoli. The place might 
have held twenty persons, but 148 were now to be 
forced into it ; and, when some ventured to rera<m-' 
•J*^**> ^ha officer of the guard threatened to cut 
tnepi down. ^ They entered, and thb room was so 
wronged that the last got in witli difficulty, and 
the door wap then locked on them. 

• TImm were mutiy the Porttifneee or native Chrlatlsn 
.women. ^ 

— — ,..t 

^ time of year, mray were wounded, the blood of 

•very one ; the air was corrupted by their rsspi. 
»tion, and everv attempt made by waving of hats 
to improve it ftdled. They tried, but in*vaim*te 
bnrot the d^ which shut from within. Mr. liol- 
had at first offered an old Jemltdir, or inferior 
officer, 1000 rupees if he would get them separated 

In two rooms. He went to try, but, on his return, 
md it was impossible. He was then offered 2000 ; 
he reared again, and returned to say that the 84- 
bahdAr was asleep, and that no one could dare to 
waken him. All vhope of relesse being thus at an 
•**<! their torments, increasing every moment, 
V*® became universal. The kind 

JemitdAr had some skins of water brought to the 
^ndows ; but the sight of it produced a ferocious 
battle among the sufferers, each striving to ha the 
first to get it, and their guards, holding up lights, 
aroused themselves w-ith the views of their strug- 
gles. At len^h they suffered those who were 
nearest the windows to convey it to the rest In 
their hats ; but it proved no relief to their fever. 
Some then became delirious, otliers lethargic ; 
some, in wild prayer, called on Heaven for aid, 
others poured forth frantic blasphemies. Many 
abused the guard in the most opprobrious terms, 
in order to provoke them to fire on them and thua 
end their miseries. At two o’clock only fifty re- 
mained alive, and when the door was opened in 
the morning, twenty-three ghastly forms came 
fiui;li, all that were now surviving of the number. 
Mr. Holweli was led into the presence of the 84- 
l^hdir, and when he attempted to draw his atten- 
tion to his sufferings lie was harshly silenced, and 
questioned about the treasure which the English 
were supposed to have buried. He and two other 
gentlemen were then put in fetters ; the rest were 
told that they might go w'here tlioy pleased ; an 
Englishwoman who was among them was reserved 
for the harem of the general, Meer Jaffier. They 
repaired without delay to Govindpore, and many 
of them afterwards died of putrid diseases brought 
on by their sufferings. Mr. Holweli and his two 
companions were sent in an open boat to Mooralie^ 
dab&d, and there confined ; but, at the prayer ofj 
the widow of Aliverdi, the S4bahdifr gave themj 
their liberty. 

It was asserted by some, that Suraj-ud-doul4h 
put the prisoners in the Black Hole with a view to 
their destruction. But, heartless and cruel as he 
was, we see no reason to charge him with such an 
atrocity. ai\d in all probability he did not even 
know where they were placed. Hardened indiffer4 
ence forms his guilt ; he expreesed neither comv 
passion nor remorse when informed of the catas- 
trophe, and probably rejoiced at it in his hevt. 

All was lost,” says Orme, **bef<*ro the Presi- 
dency of Madras even receiv^ Intelligence of the 
danger.** On the 15th of July, they heard of the 
surrender of CoMimbasar. This they thought little 
of ; but on the 6th of Angust came the news of the 
fall of Calcutta, which, he says, ** scarcely created 
more horror and resentment than consternation 
and perplexity.** 

Fortunately for the interests of the Company, 
perhaps eventually for thoee of India itself, Clive 
was now hi IndiL After a sti^ in England of 
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two y«ar«, th« diroeton had appointed him goyer* 
wd erentaally of Madraa, 
and thev urged hia immediate departure. Toob- 
^ viate disputea about rank and pre^enee between 
their own and tiie king*s offioem, they obtained for 
him from the erown the rank of Lieutgpas^'Colonel 
in the .Britiab anny. Clive aailed in lyfib , but 
landed at Bombay instead of Madras ; (m it was 
desired that he should command a body of troops 
twhieh were to aid the Marattas against the S6bah> 
jd&r of the Deckan. But here we have the first 
* 'instance (and we shall meet several) of that in- 
satiate love of patronage, and desire of interference 
on the part of the English ministry, which did so 
much mischief in India. Clive’s fitness for this 
command was undeniable ; but there was a Colonel 
Soott who had aailed for India only the preceding 
year as engineer-general, and he was appointed to 
the command by the influence of the Duke of 
Cumberland. This was the reason why the direc- 
tors desired Clive to proceed to Bombay in hopes 
that somethin might occur to frustrate this ap- 
pointment. The death of Colonel Scott did occur, 
but the treaty between Mr, Saunders and M. 
Godheu precluded all armed interference in the 
disputes of the native princes, and the Presidency 
of Bombay would not, therefore, sanction any mili- 
tary o|)eration8. However, as there was a fleet 
under Admiral Watson at Bombay, it was resolved 
to take this opportunity of putting down, in con- 
cert with the Marattas, the pirates which infested 
these seas. 

From the earliest ages these seas had been the 
haunt of pirates; the Greeks tell of them, the 
Portuguese found them there. The Marattas, 
when they got dominions along the coast, shared 
of course in this practice, and, as the Sidi or Mogul 
admiral of the fleet in this sea was a great impedi- 
ment to them, they assembled a fleet large enough 
to engage his, and waged a na>al war in the time 
of Rajah S4iio. Their commander was named 
K(uiajea...Angria ; he obtained the command of 
Soverndroog, one of their strongest forts, then 
seduced part of the fleet, and with it destroyed the 
remainder, and finally made himself master of the 
coast of the Cdncaii for the length of 120 miles, 
with the counti 7 inland to the foot of the Gb&ts. 
SMio, after an ineffectual attempt to reduce him, 
w'as obliged to ackuowledgo him, on condition of 
the annual payment of a small tribute, and he and 
'his successors (all named Anma) continued to 
,levy choiU at sea, as they termed it, on all who did 
'not purchate their passes. 

The dominion of the Angrias had now lasted 
for more than half a century, and the annual ex- 
pense to the Company for keeping up a fleet to 
convoy their merchantmen was M.OOOf. They, 


convoy their merchantmen was 60,0002. They, 
tberemre, in the- beginning of this year, had lis- 
tened. to a proposal of the Marattas for a joint 
|aUaek on the forts of the pirates, and Commodore 
I James had taken Soverndroog, fort Goa, and BAn- 
‘e6t (henoeforth named Fort Victoria), when the 
setting In of the monsoon obliged him to return to 
Donitmy. At the end of the year it was resolved 
to attack Clbfidfth. Angria’s principal stronghold. 


lib troops am board, proceeded by sea, the Maratta 
army marolied altmg the coast. Strong as the 
place was, Angria lost courage ; he fled to the 


Marattas, and it was arranged that the place shcnld 
be delivered to tkm, and Uis EBslish tbns be ds^ 
frauded of their share of the pnze money. Thb 
coming to Watson’s sera, he sttaeked tike fort 
vigorously, and Clive, landing his men, interposed 
between it and the Marattas. The fort stirren- • 
I dered, and the Marattas got nothing, nmtber did 
I the Company nor the king, for the o^rs divided 
all the bwty (abont 120,000i2.) among tfaemaelves^ 
The Marattas then reduced all the other forts, and 
the piratic state of the Angrias was thus ten. 
roinated. ' ' 

Clive took the command at Fort St David the 
very day that Suraj-ud-dowlab captured Calcutta. 
When news of that event arrived, he was sum- 
moned to Madras to assist'at the deliberations of 
the Council. Some were for Sending their troops 
to aid Salabut Jung awnst Bnssy, and merely 
despatching Admiral Watson and Major Kil- 
patrick to treat with Suraj-ud-dowlah, and, in 
case of not succeeding, to try to recover and 
hold Calcutta. But the opinion of Orme the his- 
torian * prevailed, which was to send the fleet I 
with ss large a land force as they could, and ! 
attack the SAbnhd&r in hb capital, and force him , 
to a peace. This was communicated to Admiral 1 
Watson, who gave hb consent, and the all-impor- 
tant question of prize-money waa also arranged. 
But then came the grand difficulty 4 >f the command 
of the land forces. Colonel Lawrence, f^nat 
whom there could be no objection, was sunering 
from asthma. Mr. Pigot, on account of the inca- 
pacity shown by the Bengal Presidency, would 
have gone himself, were it not that he hsd not the 
requisite military mpericnce. Tliere was now at 
Madras an officer named Adlercron, colonel of one 
of the king’s regiments, and therefore superior to 
Clive in rank ; but the command was not offered to 
him becaiiso he had no experience in Indian war- 
fare, and besides bo would not engage to return, 
when requested, to Madras, or to surrender any 
part of the booty to compensate the losses of the 
Company. We shall And, as we proceed, that in 

^ “ This had been settled before the expedition left Bom- 
bar, as well as tbe respective share of prlze-monejr to the 
offleers and men. It is remukable what attention was 
given at this time in India, even before operations were 
commenced, to adjust the relative claims to eventual booty. 
Councils of war were held, at which very Junior officers 
aided, and arguments were entered Into by the reapeotive 
parties. The causes of this were various. BesidM that 
spirit of plunder, and that passion for the rapid accumula- 
tioo of wealth which actuated all ranks, the undefined rela- 
tions of tbe King's and Company's officers made such pre* 
vlous arrangements indispensable, to prevent those dlsputei 
which, but for such precautions, mutt subsequently have 
occurred.”— Maliwm, Life of Clive, i. 1 85. On this ecosMion 
the naval officers bad determined that Clive »hott1d%nly 
share with a post capUln ; the offieeri^ tbe troops re- 
quired that be should share with Bear-adndial Poeock, tbe 
second in command. Wataon refused, but said bf would 
make up the dUforenee out of his own share i and be sent 
the money, but CUve reiUsed to take it. 

• Orme's own modest language reminds us of Xenephen. 
** They were opposed by one of the members of tbe Connell, 
who, having resided nine years in tbe Company’s service at 
Calcutta, knrw the strength and insolence of the Moorish 
government in Bengal, believed that nothing bttt vigofOM 
hostiUtiea would induce the Kabob to make peaee er repa- 
ration, and eenaidered the force propo^ as tmeqoal, even 
' to the retaking of Calcutta.'' 
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the eyes of most offieere of the royal lunny. or 
nary employed in India, the inieresta of the Com- 
pany or even of the nation were as nothing in 
^parieon with their own private Uitereete,or even 
tlieir own oaprioee or false ideas of honour. Ac- 
cordingly, Colonel Adlereron, when he found his 
hopes of making a rapid fortune by the plunder of 
Bengal disappointed, positively refused to allow 
more than a uiird of his regiment to embark, and 
he insisted on the train of artillery attached to it, 
ns* was then the ordinary practice, and which was 
illreadv on board the ships, being relanded. The 
council, alter remonstrating in vain, were forced to 
give way, and put the men, gnus, and stores on 
shore again. The expedition thus reduced con- 
sisted of 900 Europeans, a **flne body of Europeans,** 
Clive terms them, ** full of spirit and resentment 
for the insults and barbarities inflicted on so many 
, British subjects,** and with these 1500 Sepoys. 
’Clive was invest^ with an independent power in 
^aII military affairs, in spite of the reelaraationa of 
the doughty Mr. Manningham, who had come as 
envoy from the Presidency of Calcutta. 

After not leas than two months had been spent 
in these disputes, tlie expedition, consisting of five 
king’s mid five Company’s^ ships, set sail on the 
IGth October, and all but two were on the 22nd 
December at Fulta, a village twenty miles below 
Calcutta on th? Hpoghly,wE ere the fugitives from 
that town were residing. 


CHAPTER Vn. 


Retaking of Calcutta-Capture of Hooghly-Atteck on tho 
SObahd&r’R Camp-Capture of Cliandemagore— Conspiracy 
against the SQbahdftr — Case of Omicimnd '—Battle of 
Plassy-Death of SuraJ-ud-dowUh— of Omlchund, 

Tub capture of the fort of Budge-Dudge, within 
ten miles of Calcutta, was the oommenoement of 
operations, and on the 2nd January (1757), that 
city was retaken, the garrison having abandoned 
it. Here the usual disputes between the services 
occu^ed. Capt^H Qpote ®, a king’s officer, was 
appointed by Admiral Watron to be governor, and 
lie refused to admit any of the Company’s officers 
or troops. Clive threatened to put him under 
a™^ and Watson, when informed of this, sent to 
tell Clive that he would fire on the fort if he did 
not evacuate it. Clive set him at defiance, but 
wid t^t if he would come on shore himself and 
the command he would make no objection, 
inis was done, and the admiral having received 
the keys of the fort delivered tliem up next day to 
the Oom^y »a servants. Mr. Drake and hia friends 
alro made an attempt to get Clive to resign his 
independent powers- and act under them j but lie 
refold”*”* tvell and they met with a positive 

On the loth, a part of the fleet anfl army ap- 
^ore the town of Hooghly, twenty miles 
up the rivpr. ^ breach was effected, and while 
• ^srwardi Sir Eyre CCote.* 

“ Uw loM of private 
an4 the means cf fscovnlnf it, seem to be the 
ly wbidi tak# up the thoughts of the Bengal gen* 

tlemen. — Life of CUve, I. p. I«. 
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the troopa were mounting it to stoim, the garrison 
all fled at tlw pthsr side. The boo^ hers amount 
to about a lao and a-half of mpees* p^att and 
WP the river, where 
they destroyed several magasines of rice. They 
then yarned to Calcutta, and on the 8rd of Febru- 
ary the Sfibahd&r’a army of 40,000 men was seen 
approaching. Negotiations, however, were opened, 
and two deputies were sent to his camp, but from 
their report Clive was convinced that the SftbahdAr 
was insincere, and was only seeking to gain time., 
He therefore resolved to attack him at once, though ! 
his whole force did not exceed 2000 men. 

The greater part of the SfibahdAr’s army was 
encamped outside of the Maratta ditch •, while a 
part, with the general, Meer Jaffier. lay inside of it. 
At three o’cli^k in the morning, Clive, having ob- 
tained 600 sailors i^m the fleet, put his troopa iu 
motion, and at six he entered the enemy’s camp 
without the ditch. But just then, unfortunately, 
a thick fog, usual at that time of the year, began 
to overspread the ground, and continually grew 
more dense. This caused the troops to fall into 
confusion and to miss their way ; and when at 
nine o’clock it cleared away, Clive found himself, 
after marching nearly across tho camp, far from 
the meditated point of attack, and engaged with a 
large body of the Sdbahdir’s forces. Ho retired 
with the loss of 120 Europeans, and 100 Sepoys, 
and two field-pieces. This was a severe loss out of 
their small force, huk the measure had been neces- 
sary, and it produced the effect that had been in- 
tended. The historian, however, says that it was 
ill-concerted, as the troops were assembled at the 
wnmg place, and at too great a distance *. 

The loss of tho SAbahdAr was twenty-two officers 
of rank, and 600 men, beside elephants, horses, 
camels, and bullocks, and his arnw became quite 
disheartened. He cliarged his officers with cow- 
ardice, and would have retreated at once, had they 
not promised to be better prepared in future. He 
then sent to renew the negotiations, and meantime, 
drew off his whole army to some distance. The 
admiral being of opinion that nothing but being 
** well thrashed,” as he termed it, would ever make 
the SfibahdAr really inclined to j^ce, wrote to 
urge Clive to attack him again. But Clive knew 
that the Company could ill bear the expense of a 
protracted contest, that war had biHiken out be- 
tween France and England, and that the French 
force at Chandema^ore (which was noarly equal to 
his own) might be joined to that of the SAbabdAr. 
Accordingly, on the 9th, a treaty was concluded, 
by which the SdbahdAr was to restore the Com-j 
pany’s factories/ and aa much of the plundered 
effects and moneys, as had been 'brought to account 
in his books. He allowed them to fortify Calcutta 
M they pleased, and to coin money, agreed to let 
their du$tuek$ exempt goods from duty, and per-| 
mitted them to take possession of the thirty -eight! 
villages, of which they had obtained the grant in 
1717* On the lith, an allianofl offensive and de« 

* la ifii, when there wm great terror of the Merattas, 
the native Inhahttanta obtained permUslon to dig a ditch at 
their ewn expense from Snttanuttjr t% Oovindpore, a space 
of seven mllea. They bed eompletod three miles of It, when 
finding that Aliverdi was able to keep oflT th^nemy, they 
eeaeed. It waa called the Maratta ditoh.— OrnR, if. 45. 

* Orme, U. 114. As Malcolm makes no remark, we sup- 
pose Orme's opinion ie correet. 
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fmthre wM emdiiM ob th* propotal of the 
SAbthdir*. 

EfforU were tlmi made to indnee the SdUhdAr 
to permit an atUek on Chudemagore^ aa then 
was actual war between France and England, and 
Boaay was now in the Cireaia, and within 200 
milee of Calcutta. The requeat waa at first evaded, 
for he waa secretly in eorreepondenee with the 
Frenoh. Proposals were made for the maintenanee 
of peace between the two faotOriee, though die na« 
tioua were at war ; but the admiral would not oon> 
sent to give effect to any treaty until it was sanc- 
tioned by the government of Pondicherry, for the 
oondnot of Dupleix in the case of Madras was re- 
collected. The admiral corresponded with the 
SfibahdAr on the subject, seeking to convince him 
that it waa as much for his own interest as that of 
the English that the place should be attacked. At 
length, having ascertained that he was iutriguing 
with the French, he wrote him a final letter, in 
which, ara<Rig other things, he said, ** 1 will kindle 
such a flame in your country, as all the water in 
the Ganges shall not be able to extinguish,'* “ Fare- 
well,” he concludes, « remembe , that he who 
promises you this, never yet broke his word with 
you or with any man wliatsoever.” 

This letter, aided by a present to the Sfibahd&r's 
secretary, drew an ambiguous kind of consent, 
and aa the two remaining ships and troops were 
now arrived, it was resolved to proceed at once to 
the attack of Chandemagore. Clive, who was 
already near that town, summoned it to surrender 
on the night of the day the admiral received the 
SObahdAr’s letter (13tli), and in the rooming he 
attacked the western battery, which was defended 
during the day, but abandoned in the night. Be- 
tween this day and the 19th, when the fleet came 
up, the euemy was driven from ten other batteries, 
one of three guns playing down the channel, which 
would have greatly annoyed the ships, and before 
which the iTench had sunk four or five vessels. 
High praise has been bestowed on the manner in 
which tho ships of the line were brought so far up 
the river, and laid alongside the batieries of the 
town j but only two were engaged, and in three 
hours from the time they commenced firing the 
town capitulated. The usual jealousy was shown 
hero agrin ; for though the place could never have 
been taken without Clive’s assistance, and the sur- 
render was made to Admiral Watson, it was with 
great reluctance that he consented to Clive’s sign- 
ing the articles. Though we notice these instau^ 
of professional jealousv in tho gallant admiral, we 
must do him the justice to observe, that in disin- 
terestedness, and m seal for the interests of his 
loountry, very few, if any, of the king’s officers sent 
out to India at this period were his equals. 

, It was the well-founded opinion of Clive, tliat it 
[waa impossible for the French and English power 
jto ^vxl^ in India, and he was therefore resolved 
to drive tlie former if possible out of Bengal But 
the permission of the SdbahdAr to attack their re- 
mainins settlements could not be obtained ; it was 
aaoertainsd that he had actually invited Baisy to 

w 

< Tbenitea blsmM CMv* tor not havisf required wparm- 
tlen for Um sAdr of the BliKk Hole, but we eee not whit 
repnstloo Wild well bo required, and the not netidiig that 
sflMr, looki as If he did not coneidor it to have been done 
designedly. 

lead hk troops into Beogal,aiid he bad hi his soa 
vice a party of French* under M. Law, the governor 
of their fsetorvai Cosrimbaxar, andvriien at length 
he was obliged to dismiss them, he let them stay at 
RAjmahAl in BahAr, and sopplM tiien witii 
for their expenses. The SfthahdAr was now aim' 
relieved from his apprehensions of the AfghAns, as, 
Ahmed Dfirannee had quitted DelM, and of his' 
continued and intense hatred of the Relish tlierej 
were abundant proofs. If the troops and ships de- 
parted, Calcutta would be again destroyed. In fips, 
be or they must fall. Un(^ these circurostanos^ 
Clive felt himself not merely justified in paying m 
heed to the orders sent him fmm Madias, to return 
to the defence of that settlement, but even in 
taking part in a conspiracy for the dethronomeot 
oftheSAbahdAr. 

Sfiraj-ud-dowlah was now universally bated, both; 
in his court and camp. The leading persons there! 
were Mogj^Jaffier, the Bukhshi, or commander-in- 
chief, a soldier of fortune, to whom Aliverdi had 
given one of his daughters in marriage ; Roy 
DuJJub the Dewaii, or minister of finance, who wm 
of course a Hindoo, and who was intimately asso- 
ciate with Jugget Seit. the greatest banker in 
India, or rather the hqad of the greatest banking- 
firm. Those men, in dread for their lives and! 
pr^erties, seem to have resolved on the overthrow^ 
of Silraj-ud-dowlah. It would agpeAr to have been 
bv way of experiment, that on we 23rd April, a 
chief, named YAjr Lattee, who commanded 2000 
horse in tho SOhahdAr’s service, and was the paid 
protector of the Seits, sent to propose a secret in- 
terview to Mr. Watts, the English resident at 
MoorehedabAd. Mr. Watts did not think it safe to 
grant it, but he sent an agent to him. His pro- 
posal^ was, that they should take advantage of 
SOraj-ud-dowlah’s intended departure from Moor- 'I 
shedabAd, to seize that town and proclaim himself ' 
SAbahdAr, in which he assured them of the aid of | 
the Seits and other influential persons. Next day. 
the overture was renewed, but now it was Meet 
Jaffier, snd not Yar Lattee, that was proposed forjl 
SbbahdAr. The offers of Meer Jaffier were com- | 
municatod by Watts to Clive, and by him, to the 
oomraittoe at Calcutta, wlio, after the hesitation 
that was to be expected from them, agreed to join 
in this hazardous affkir. The negotiation, however, 
received a slight check just at this time by the 
departure of Meer Jaffier from MoorshedabAd ; 
for the SAbahdAr had encamped an army of 40,000 
men at Plassy on the Hooghly, about thirty miles 
Bouili of that dty, with the secret intention of 
employing it against the English, and he now 
order^ Meer Jaffier to lead to it a reinforcement 
of 16,000 men. 

Just at this time an agent arrived at Calcutta, 
bearing a letter from the Maratta Peishva, in 
which he proposed to invade Bengal with 160,000 
hone, and offered, if the English would join him, 
to pay them the double iff their losses, and secure 
them the excinsive commerce of the Ganges. Clive 
did not cffiirt a Maratta alliance, besides, it wss 
doubtful if the letter was genuine, (it however 
really was so,) and it might be only aut artifioe of 
the SfibahdAr’s. It was therefors resolved to tians- 

• They were composed of tbore who had ssospsd town 
Chsndsmsgore, some of whom had, in the ueoal French 
toshioo, broken their parele. 

. . e 
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nit it to him, w in olthor ajw it moot prodm» » side Yalimbl. Jowels* ; and that, on the 
good effect. Ha him^f much mdfiad of SaUbut Jung, the ifflccw ofth? Stnah^SS 

with the conduct of Chra, ^t officer, farther reeeived eo large a gratiAcatlon that avJn”^ 
to lull hla auapiciona, ordered hia troopa into qnar- enaini’a ahal^ MMedJdMom " 

tars, and wr<^ to ^a Sdbahd^, i^neati^ him to eommandar, the renowned Buwy, wm iV) 00(^7 
do the MM the ^{>e »t Pta«y. rfe, how. Are we then to wonder that, wiii th^ ^nSe 
rp-inl"*! ** ^*«*«* ^ before hia eyee, Clire (ter we apeak nJtrf'al 

Watla (SOth), m a*ioh, among other thioga, ho aaidi othete), who had left England at tte am of elS 
«tl« Nabob te a Tfllain, and eammt be tm.^ j he teen, aid in who«, mind .5mantte,» pShamX 
must bo ot^t, or we muat tell and on tho ted high, prinoiplea of hononr had novor teen iietiU J. 

be wrote, em^ering him to coto to a aoUIo. shoij/ havo foUowod tho examplo of eo 
fflent with Moor . Tell him, ^yahe, to man aa Buaay, and not let alip wliat aeem^ an 

fear nothing, that I will join him with MM men honourable eeeaaion of seouEng affluence I We 
that nerer turned thmr baoK and that if he fails ahould, no doubt, admire him more, if he bad 
wising him, w. .hall te strong enoogh to drive thought of the intereeta of the Company iJono, and 
''V“ “““‘(y- , Vf toiielud^, neglected hia own, and in auch cmmhe might have 

.which toideoontaming tho artielto in that made had the thanka of tho Court of Dinetoni but 
wito Simj nd-dowhdi mvo tike French tectoriee meet aaeuredly nothing more, except the applause 
and effect, to the English, and excluded that na. of hla own eontoiente ( for not a. ingle inalanoo 
non for ever few Ben^ ; and the land about had aa yet oeeurred of their acting with liberellty 
CalculU, and aa ter south u Cnipeo, was to te towaids any of their aervante, and for them he 
hedd on Zoraindarj- tenure by the Company, to might have ended hia deye in imverty. Finally, 
whom were alao to te paid IW Iw of rupees for wlion we expect such herbiem of virtie in a eeJ. 
thoir losaee, aa also fifty to the Engheh, twenty to tho vaiit of tho Etet India Company, we abonld reeol- 
Indiaii, and Mven to the Armenian inhabitants, of lect tho acandalona and unbliisliing' venality and 
CJcutta. It was alao rwivpd by Ae (^lumittee, eomiption of public men at that time in England, 
that an addiiional aura of fifty lace ahould te asked itself ». On tho whole, every thing eoneideii^, we 
for tho squadron and tho army. ■ • • - • ■ - - « » f 


« u/1 ‘ au j* rrww I WO cauHot bUmo CUvo for making hw fortuHo 

When thi^ waa settled, wys Cl^e, Mr. on this occasion ; but wo will not assert tliat he didj 


Becher suggested, that ho thought the Committee not make too large a one, not, however, at the ex«^ 
who managed the great machine of government pense of tho Company. 

were entitled ^ some consideration, m well as the To resume the narrative. Every thing bad been 
array and navy,’ There was probablv not a man tlius far arranged to the satisfaction of all parties, 
present, on whow mmd there was the slightest when imminent danger presented itself fmm an 
1 1 J and It ac- unexpected quarter. The native merchant. Oral- 

> gly met with a rea<h^ ^ent, and a sum of chund, who, beside his other losses at the taking of 
about ten la^ ww specifi^. When this after- CalcutU, had been plundered of four lacs of rupees 
wards carae to the knowledge of the admiral, he in cash, had followed the SfibahdAr to Moorsheda- 
put m his claim to a share and Clive was willing bAd, in the hope of obtaining compensation for his 
^ allow It ; but others would not give their con- losses. He here acquired some influence over the 
ward ^ t** obloquy was after- mind of that prince, and he was of great use to 


put in his claim to a share, and Clive was willing bAd, in the hope of obtaining oompenaation for his 
^ allow It ; but others would not give their con- losses. He here acquired some influence over the 
. It IS wdl known what obloquy was after- mind of that prince, and he was of great use to 
wards cast on CUve for this and other large sums Mr. Watts, tho resident. It was not thought at first 
)»nicii he subsequently obUined from MeerJaffier ; advisable to make him acquainted with the con- 
Lral ^ examine what spiracy ; but as it was found impossible to elude i 


moral guilt, if any, attached to it. 

In the first place we are to consider, that the 


his penetration, Mr. Watts deemed it the best 
policy to inform him of the secret He readily 


!r Upuenco. Tho salaries managed to obtain from the SAbahdAr an order for 

miserably a sum equivalent to the cash taken from lilm. 
LT M ^uld have been expected that But the demon of avarice had taken entire posses- 

them, and they therefore were afon of his breast ; and being now fully acquainted 
^ “* private trade. They were with the secret of the plot, and having the lives of 

irinvax. j ^ accept of presents from the native all engaged in it at his mercy, he came to Mr. 
^nnees imd others with whom they transacted any Watts and told him, that he would betray thet 
r vJnre o* too Company. This pracUco of whole to the SAbabdAr, unless he got five per cent. 

presents has, aa is Well known, on all the money to be paid out of the treasury, and i 
in unmemorial in tho Blast, and « fourth of the jewels •, He, however, consented 

iffl eiAar side attaches to it. Further, to leave the matter to the Committee, to whom 

* We have already seen, it was the custom for a 

ew monarch to distribute presents to his friends, • B*e sbors, p. M. Onpe, t idS. 

m nis aooeasion ; and these, of course^ were pro- ^ Onne, I. *50. 

mnionably large, if they had aided him to ascend • See our HliUny of England, lit 8vo. edit. BUhop 

he throne,. As vet. the EnirliBh hffld not be«n »»*• W*. n»m#* tbo sum which ho wm Inlbrmod 


ew monarch to distribute presents to his friends, • Boe sbors, p. M. Onpe, t idS. 
m nis aooeasion ; and these, of course^ were pro- ^ Onne, t *50. 

mnionably large, if they had aided him to ascend • See our HliUny of England, lit 8vo. edit. BUhop 

he throue,^ As jet, the English had not been con- **• T 

hiU * C^pany and their troops, and pjemy of money he would emy eaV meesuw timnigh Per- 

^ . .“*• capacity, received liameat, in iplte of the mlnUtry f 

™ nun a anm said to be equal to 200, 000^., be- » Onne, «. I5I. Ha Myt. that vslolng the treMure at 
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Mr. Watte immodittely wrote. That the claim 
WM beyond all bounda of maon was plain, and 
the meaM ^pted to enforce it seemed to pnt him 
ejo i^de It beyond the pale of jnstift or honour ; 

V*** ^ difficult question, 

for the lives of many persons, and the actual ex- 
J^ee of the Eitgliih in Bengal, were at stake. 
Utve instantly suggested the exp^eiitof a ficti- 
tious teeaty. This was approved of, and two treaties 
, were drawn outj a real one, in which there was no 
1 mention of Omichund, written on white, and one 
j meant to deceive him, on red, paper. The admiral 
A® u former, hpt refused to sign the latter. 
As, however, the absence of his name would excite 
Uroichund’s suspicions, his signature was affixed to 
it by the Committee. Omichund was deceived, as 
was expected ; and when he came shortly after to 
Calcutta, he was received with the greatest appa- 
rent cordiality, ® 

Matters being now finally arranged, and Meer 
I engaged to separate from the S6- 

bahdAr s army with a large body of troops, and to 
join the English, the troops at Calcutta, reinforced 
by 150 seamen from the fleet, proceeded, on the 
I 2 U 1 June, to Chandemagore, whence Clive wrote 
to SObahdlr, reproaching him with his breach 
of faith, but offering to submit their disputes to 
the arbitrotion of Meer Jaffier, IloydOllfib, and 
others. In conclusion, he told him that, as the 
rams were so near, he found it necessary to wait 
upon him immediately. As Mr. Watts had just 
cAi? ,? Vf ^ MoorshedabAd, the 

bObahdAr knew Iiow to interpret this letter, and 
with the, whole of his army to ’ 

Clive’s foMe consisted of about 3000 men, with 
njne pieces of cannon. As there appeared no sign 
of Moor Jaffier’i joining him, he became some- 
what uneasy, and on tlie aist be summoned a 
council of war, lu which ho proposed the question, 
whether it would be prudent to attack the Nabob 
without assistance, or to wait till they were joined 
by some country power, meaning the Marattas. 
ino usual mode m those councils is, for theyoung- 
^t officer present to deliver his sentiments tlio 
first, and then the rest in due <trder. But Clive 
commenced by giving his own opinion in favour of 
delay. His auliiority doubtless was of weight, and 
thirteen out of twenty voted on that side; while 
seven, among whom was Coote, voted for an im- 
mediate attack. The council broke up, and, strange 

tor the troops to march and cross the river. Mr./! 
^rafton, who was present with the army, says, that 
this change of rerolution was the consequence of a 

w^n Orme, tou? 

Clive “retired alone 
ISfhnf.! he continued near 

jm hour in deep meditation,” and then gave orders 
for the troops to march ; and Coote stated, that 

formed him of his intention to march next morning* 
while Clive himself declarod, that he t^k 3-’ 
tour houn to deUberato on the subject. Be this L 
it may, the troops passed the river on toe 22ndJ 

fbttr and s asir milltotti tterUng, Omlchuad’A tbars would 
have cosM to srs.OOO^ 5 but ntrtljr Uuu wouM hav* been 
murk mM. Uiia five per cent Makolm aad WlUoa lay hie 
s tMitjr lacs of nipesi, about S50,ooo/. 
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and an hour after midnight they rsaehsd PlaMv 
“P » portion then in a gnve of n^ 

Di^g toe night, toe aoimds of military moaU 
convince them that the army of the SAbabdAr 
WM m their immediate vicinity. At daybreS 
(28ri) it -.M .MU UT«0tog L Jo, 

ItconrisD 

of 15,000 horse, 35,000 foot, with upwards of forty 
pieces of artillery. A party of forty or fiftj 
1 ^nchmen,” as Orme styles thsin 

led by an offiew named Sinfriiy, advanced^' 
first, Smfray calling on tlie SfibahdAr’s troops to 
follow ; but they ha^ no confidence in each other 
and he called in vain, A cannonade was kept ud 
for some hours on the English, who sheltered 
themselves by sitting under a high mud-bank, 
boon after noon the enemy drew off their cannon, 
and retired toward their camp. But the French 
still kept their post, till a party, under Major Kil- 
patnek, began to move against 'them, when they 
retired, carrying off their guns. The whole British 
force now advanced ; a cannonade was opened on 
the enemy s comp, one angle of which and an 
eimnence near it were carried, and the whole army 
fled m confusion, leaving to the vietors their camp 
and all it contained. The pursuit was continued 
niil^ ; the loss of tlie enemy was about 
5W men ; that of the Britisli in killed and wounded 
about seventy, mostly Sepoys, Such was the battle, 
or rather rout, of Plassy, which in effect gave an 
empire to England. * 

Suroj-ud-dowlah, as Clive observes, “had no 
confidence in bis army, nor his army any con- 
fidence in him.” His most faithful general, Moodun 
Kh&n, having been killed by a cannon-ball, he 
had sent for Meer Jaffier, and casting his turban 
at his fee^ implored him, by the memory of Ali- 
verdi, their common relative, to forget all differ- 
ences and to defend his throno. Jaffier promised, of 
course, and advised him to recall the troops, and 
defer the conflict till next moiming. This was 
done ; and the consequence was, the advance of 
the English. RoydAlldb then counselled him to 
retiro to MoorshedabAd ; to this course his own 
fears also urged him, and the inevitable result was 
the victory of the English ; for Oriental troops 
”**TLr*^ when abandoned by their leaders. 

Meer Jaffier had been playing a double game all 
through these events. When ho gave the above 
ad\ ice to the SfibahdA^he wrote to Clive, desiring 
bun to attack the camp without delay. But the 
letter did not reach him, and he made the attack 
of his own account. He also kept his troops sepa- 
i»te ; but his oouscience made him suspicious ; 
and when, after the victory, he had his first inter- 
view with his allies, the military honours with 
which he received startled him, and he gave 
terror. He revived, however, 
when Chve saluted him as SAbalidAr with much 


yr ,7 uiui H ouDwiaar wiin mnen 

cordiality. A few days after (29th) Give formally 
mu$mtd at MoorshedabAd. 

The unhappy Suraj-ud^iowlah, on arriving at his 

the 24t}^M Meer Jaffier bad already entered it, 
he depart^ secretly, attended only hi a eunuch 
and one of his ^cublnes, with the design of join- 
ing M. Law. But near RajmahAl he was teeng' 
nized by a devotee whose nose and ears he had 
cut off some moutlis before, and waa by him be- 
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trared to the governor of tlio city, who was Meer 
! Jawet’s brotlwr. He was seised and sent to Moor- 
shedab&d. Jaffier gave some tokens of compassion 
for biro; bnt bis eon l ^cern m. a youth of a cruel, 
unscrupulous character, had none, and he caused 
him to be put to death at once, it is said, without 
his father’s knowledge. The unhappy prisoner 
had not completed his twentieUi year, and he had 
reigned only fourteen months. 

What chiefly remained to be done now was, to 
make the pecuniary payments agreed on in the 
fl^ty. On examining rae treasury, it was found 
to contain 150 lacs of rupees, a large sum no 
doubt, but still far short of what turn been ex> 
pected, and much too little to satisfy the claims of 
the British. It was then arranged that one half 
of their demand should be paid immediately, two- 
thirds in money, and one-third in plate, jewels, 
and gold, the remainder in three equal annual 
payments. Seven hundred chests filled with tree* 
fiures were conveyed to Calcutta in one hundred 
boats, adorned with flags, and music sounding 
from them as they proceeded down the stream. 
Clive at«this time received a further gift from 
Meer JaflRer of sixteen lacs of rupees*, which, 
added to two lacs, his share^of what was given to 
the army, and 2,80,000, his share as second in 
council, made a sum exceeding 230,000f. sterling. 
Mr. Watts alsoVeceived a present of eight lacs. 

Among those who were present at the meeting 
for considering the state of the treasury, and by no 
means the least interested party, was Omichund. 
He was elated with hopes, and in idea he grasped 
millions of rupees. When the treaty was rea^i in 
which he was unmentioned, he became agitated. 
“ That cannot bo the treaty,” said he, “ it was a 
red one I saw.” “Yes, but this is a white one,” 
coolly replied Clive ; then turning to Scrafton, who 
s{>oke the native language better than himself, he 
added, “It is now timo to undeceive Omichund ;” 
Scrafton immf>diately said, “ Omichund, the red 
treaty is a trick ; you are to have nothing.” The 
unhappy wretch fell back in a swoon into the arms 
of his attendants, by whom he was conveyed to his 
palankeen, and thence to his house, where he re- 
mained for some hours in a state of stupor. A few 
days after he waited on Clive, who advised him to 
undertake a pilgrimam. He did as directed, re- 
turned insane, and died within the space of a year 
and a half*. 

“ The two millions of rupees he expected should 
have been paid to him, and he left to enjoy them 
m obUvion and contei^t.” Such is the opinion of 
Orme, the friend of Clive. We, bowever, greatly 
lear, such is our nature, that had this been done, 
***oet persons, though outwardly admiring the mag- 

' It is not improbabl* that he asked for this money; at 
Ieut,1ninted that he would like to have It. In 177S, when 
defsnding himself in the House of Commons, he used these 
remarkable words, When I recollect entering the Nabob’s 
treaipry, at Moorahedabftd, with heaps of gold and sflver to 
the light and left, and these crowned with jewels,” striking 
hla hand violently on hia head, “ By God I at this moment 
^ 1 stand attoniahsd at my own moderation.’’ Life of 
Clive, L S13. 

• Orine, Hf m. We do not think Mr. Wllwn (Mill, Ml. 
W) justifled in aaying, that douDt is thrown on this account 

Clive’s letter of the 6th August, in which be speaks of 
Oiniehund as *< a person capable of rendering great services, 
•nd therefore not wholly to be discarded,” for this was 
vritten before hit letom flmn his pilglUtti«». 


nanimity of CJive and hia aaaoeiatea, would in their 
^ret aonla have condemned it, and have laid, 
that he had met with hia deaerta. The heat 
plan, perbape, would bax-e been a eompromiae 
for a amaller and more reasonable sum. As to 
the deception practised on him, it must seek its 
justification from necessity, that most accommo- 
dating of all jostifiers. 


CHAPTER VIII. • 

War in the Carnatic— Relief of Triohlnopoly— Arrival of 
Count L&lly— Capture of Port 8t. David — Invasion of 
Tanjore — Siege of Madras— Capture of MasuUpatam— 
Mutiny in French Army — Arrival of Coote— Capture of 
Wandewash and Carangoly— Battle of Wandewash— Siege 
and Capture of Pondicherry— Destruction of the French 
Power in India— Fate of Lally. 

Whilr such was the progress of the British power 
in Bengal, hostilities were continued in the Car- 
natic. Capt. Calliaiid, who was aiding to reduce 
one of the Nabob’s brothers, who was in insurroo- 
tion in the south, was preparing to renew his 
attempt on Madura, his first attack on which had 
failed, when he learned (May 21) that the Frenchl 
troops were within sight of Trichinopoly, wheroj 
Capt. Smith, who commanded, had only 1G5 
Europeans, and 700 Sepoys, while he had 500 
French prisoners to guard, and the advancing 
force counted 1 150 Europeans, and 9000 Sepoys, 
with several pieces of cannon. 

Calliaud received this intellimnce at three o*cIock 
in the morning, and at six he was on hb march. 
The tents and bag^ge were left behind, the men 
carrying their provisions, and a few bullocks con- 
veyed their ammunition. At six in the evening of 
the 25th he was within twelve miles of Trichi- 
nopoly. But now the great difficulty presented 
itself. The troops of the enero^ were so disposed 
as to command every line by which the town could 
be approached, and their spies had mingled among 
the British. Of this Isst circumstanco Calliaud 
was well aware, but ho affected ignorance ; and 
having apparently selected a road, he proceeded 
along it for about six miles. The spies went off 
with the information at nightfall, and tlie French 
concentrated their force on the point where they 
exjpeoted him to arrive. But Callbud turned 
aside, and inarching over rice-fields in a state of 
Irrigation, where the men were knee-deep in mud, 
and could only advance at the rate of a mile an 
hour, reached the fort at break of day, and the 
discharge of tw^ty-ono pieces of cannon to greet 
their eniran ee^im the French they had been out- 
generalled. (^liaud was so weakened by fatigue 
and mental anxiety, that he had to be aupported 
into the fort by two grenadiers. The French, 
foiled in their attempt, returned soon after to Pon- 
dicherry. 

Baiee RAc, the Maratta, now appeared, demand- 
ing Motif of the Nabob, who settled the secouut by 
agroeing to pay down two lacs of rupees, and give 
orders for two and a biUf more on the Polygara 
and others. Whan this was concluded, he celled 
on his English allies to pay ki$ share out of the 
roots be 1^ asslined them, for the expenses of 
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the war. Thta they were very unwilling to do, I deoMon Itei^geeittofotlielaMvi 


Monri Rio end othi ehiefs offered to aid them ; piece of ireud^, sending fifty 

and Bajeo Rio departed, laden with money and under pr^oe of being deserten, We^l!? 

bills. th® French commander ; but accideauJ; 

On the28th April, French squadron of their being discovered, and they wen cTS 

twelve sail was seen standing in for the road of pieces ; and when the Tanjorines made their luji 
Fort St. David. It had on board a military force, they were repulsed on all points. Lahy eftSl 
with (>)imideJ<flJly appointed governor-general of hie retreat, though not without suffering. ToT 
the French possessions in India. Lally proceeded 1 literate the disgrace of his failure, he next ledluij 
at once with two of the ships to Pondicherry. The troops against ^t, of which he gained jxu^eP 


I I resL were preparing to follow, when they were sion by making li^beral promises to the officer ini 
atSroked by the English fleet from Bengal, com- command. Having obtained some supplies of 
niaiided by Adminl Pocock*. The action was money from various qu^rs, he now resolved on 
undecisive, and after it the French, as the rigging forming the siege of Madras, and about the middle 
of the English ships was very much damaged, were of December he appeared before that town at the 
enabled to reach Pondicheny. It was with great bead of 2700 Europeans, and 1000 native troops. 
difficulty that Lally induced the commandant, M. The garrison consisted of about 1800 Europeans, 
D'Achd to put to aea again, and then, instead of 2200 Sepoys, and 200 of the Nabob^s oavaliy ; it 
bearing down on the English squadron, he took was commanded by Col. Lawrence, 
advantage of the wind which kept them off, and The French took possession of the Black Town 
steered lor Fprt St. David, before which Lally was without opposition. Hence a large quantity of > 
lying with the troops, having captured Cuddujoro, arrack was found, with which most of j^e Karo* 
aud laid siege to the fort almost immediately after pean soldiers made themselves intoxicated ; and as 
his landing. The besieging army consisted of 2500 they were seen from the fort staggering about 
I Europeans, and about the same number of Sepoys ; under its influence, Lfeut.-Col. Draper proposed to 
the garrison of upwards of 600 Europeans, and the commandant to make a sally. He agreed, and 
1600 Sepoys, and other native troops, commanded five hundred men were selected, ahd placed under 
by Major Polier, a Swiss officer in the service of the command of Draper, and one hundred more fur 
I the Company. The defence had been injudicious . - 


a covering party, under Major Brereton. The 


in the early part of the siege the garrison had enemy was taken quite by surprise, and suffered 
'wasted their ammunition iu the most reckless severely fi^om the fire of the English party, A 
manner, firing, says Orme, "night and day on Fi*ench regiment, which had been drawn up to op-| 
every thing they saw, heaid, or suspected;” so pose them, turned and fled ; and then Draper called 
that when the real need came, they were obliged on his men to cease firing, and to follow him to 
to husband it. Numbers of tlio naUve troops had take possession of four of the enemy’s guns. He 
deserted ; the Europeans were mostly drunken and ran forward, and discharged his pistol at the head 
disorderly, and the supply of water was failing. As of the officer who commanded them, by whom his 
soon, therefore, os the French fleet appealed, it fire was returned. Draper then became awam 
was apprehended that it would land more men, and that only four of his men had followed him. The 
a gonerol assault would be made, which the gw- French took courage and returned, and the English 
riaon could not withstand. It was in consequence were finally obliged to retire, with the loss of about 
I resolved to capitulate ; the following day (June 2) two hundred men, between killed and prisoners. 

/ the fort was suirendered, and Lally immediately Among the slain was Major Polier, who, to efface 
! commenced ruing its fortifications. DevUcottuh the stain on his courage, made by the surrender of 
offered no resistance, and Lally then, in imitation Fort St. David, had accompanied Draper as a 
of Dupleix, entered Pondicherry in a triumphal volunteer. The French had about two hundred 
procession, which was succeeded by a Te Deum, men killed and wounded ; and Count d’j^tsigne, 
and a splendid entertainment. one of their ablest officers, was mode a prisoner. 

The want of money being the greatest impedi- Lally threw great blame on Bussy (whom he had ' 
iinent to further operaHons, Lally, in order to recalled from the service of the NizAm) for not 
I obtain some resolved to enforce payment of a bond bringing up Laity’s own regiment in time ; but ■ 
of the rajah of Tonjore to the late Chunda Sahib, Bussy pleaded want of orders. An officer, named 
' which had come into bis possession. He accord- Murphy *, proposed a general assault during the 
ingly took the field aguost the rajah, who called night, m four divisions, and Orme thinks it was 
on the English for aid, which was promptly given ; fortunate for the English that bis advice was not 
but he then arranged with Lal^jror an attack on followed. . 

Trichlnopoly : again they^ quarrelled, and I^UIy On the 2nd January, 17W| Lally commenced 
thfutened to transport himself and his family to firing on the fort from me batteries which he had 
the Isle of France. This brought him round once erected. The defence was ably conducted by Mr. 
more to thoEnglish side, and more troops were Pigot, the governor, and by Col. Lawrence. Fre- 
SMit from Tnchmopoly to his aid. Soon after qnent sallies were made, and the troope at Chlngle- 
^ly called a council of war to decide on the ques- put, which Lally had neglected to Uke, with the 
tion of assault, or retreat ; wd it of coarse recom- ^poys of Mohammed Isoof and scqne of tlie 
^ mended the latter. The sick and wounded were Nabob’s, and of the Tanjorine cavalry, greatly im- 
sent away at mice, and the following day (Aug. 10) peded the communication of the besiegers with 
WM fixed for the departure of the troops. This Pondicheny. Major CaUiaud was at l^jore at 
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* ProbaMy so Idabman, one of the Irlih tsigada. 
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IhbUoM, endawouri* *» 

Stbi. iMlforo* ! but tin thourtt tin fortoM 
of tho EnglWi OB tlndwiUinj win tho nmdn 
baaken Boraoil to bo of tho ouDo opinion, (UUa^ 
wM unable to procure the monej requielto for the 
Mvment of the troops if he should send them. His 
Eiiaion, therefore, was of little araU ; but with 
whst men he could get, and a body of from 

Tricliinopoly, ho came (Feb. 7) to Mt St. Thomas, 
and took the comraand of the troops there, which 
were acting against the enemy, and which Lally 
•oropared to which as soon as they are beaten 
off on one side return on another. 

Lally resolved to make an effort to free himself 
from them ; and on the morning of the 0th he sent 
two divisions against them, commanded by a reJs* 
live and name^e of his own. The one consisted 
of 1200 Sepoys, and 000 native horse ; tlie other, 
of 600 foot, and 800 horse, all Europeans. Cat- 
liaud had 2500 Sep^, 2200 native horse, 10.3 
Suropeaiis, and ten ^glisli troopers under Capt. 
Vaaserot. Uis native oavaliy, when they saw tlie 
enemy, set off towards them, as Orme says, ^ 8cam> 
pering, shouting, and flourishing their sabres.^’ 
But a discharge of the carbines of the first rank of 
tho French cavalry, which brought down four or 
five of them, made them ((hamper off in another 
direction, leaving Calliaud with only the ten troopers. 
With these he withdrew into an inclosure ; the 
combat was continued with various success during 
the day, and in tlie evening the French retired. 
As the ammunition of the English was nearly 
spoilt, Calliaud led his men dunng the night to 
Chinglopiit, leaving fires burning to deceive tho 
enemy. 

Lally had now been nearly two months before 
(Madras. A breach was effected, but his officers, 
when consulted declared, that though it was pi’ac- 
ticable, it was inaccessible, and they also stated 
thoir belief, that with their present force they 
,ceuld not hope to take the fort. Lally was hated 
by his officers for his pride and insolence ; he was 
(Without money or credit ; the Sepoys were deserting 
fast, and the Europeans threatening to follow their 
example. He resolved, therefore, to raise the 
sirgo, first buniing the Black Town by way of 
revenge. But the appearance of Admiral Pocock, 
with reinforcements on the 16tb, saved the native 
town. The enemy, after keeping up a hot fire 
during the night, marched next day for Areot, in 
such precipitation that they left behind them fifty- 
two pieces of cannon, and 160 barrels of gunpow- 
der. They also left four sick and wounded £uro- 
Peaus, whom LalW by letter commended to the 
humanity of the British governor, and the treat- 
Wont mey experienced was such, that proud and 
Ill-conditioned as he was, he expressed himself 
!^dr^ Thus terminated the last siege of 

English soon took the field again under 
"tojor Brereton, as both Lawrence and Draper 
ill state of health. The French, under 
toe Marquis de Soupirea, did not venture to meet 
to^ and they took Conjeveram by asaault. To- 
ward the md of May both armiea went into can- 
tonments. ^ 

During these erento Lally learned that Masnll- 
, P®toin bad fallen into Bie hands of the English, 

Um French inflaenee in the Ciroars had thus 
w«n destroyed. One of the rajahs of that country. 


OAtTifXUS Ur MASULIPATAM. 


named Amunderda, being offbndtd wHk BuM/ihad 
taken advantage of his deparim to attami and 
Vimpatam. He immediately sent to 
Madras, calK^ fisr aid, Imd offering to put that 
place into the hands of the English. As Fovt Bt. 
David had Just fallen, and an attack on Madras was 
expected, his proposals were rejected. He then 
addressed himselt to Clive, who agreed at once to 
assist him ; and a force of five hundred Europeans 
and two thousand Sepoys, with thirty pieces of 
cannon, was sent by sea to Vittggpftito, under the I 
command of Lieut.-Col. Forde, in the month of 
September. They joined the rajah ^s "rabble,*^ as 
Orme imverently styles his troops ; and after the 
usual disputes about money, marched against the 
French troops under M. Confiani^ whom they met 
and totally defeated at Peddalore. They (hen 
advanced about forty miles to the attack of Raja- 
mundra, on the left bank of the God4veri ; but the 
French abandoned it at their approach, and cross- 
ing the river retired to Masulipatam. Want of 
money for some time impeded the progress of 
Forde, and meantime the SAbahddr had assembled 
his forces on the Kistna, to march to its relief. 
Forde, however, advanced, and on the 6th March 
he came in sight of that town. He was erecting 
batteries, and making other pi^eparations to attack, 
when suddenly the whole of his European troops 
turned out, and threatened to march away if he 
did not pay them the prize-money then due to 
them, and engage to give them the whole plunder 
of Masulipatam when taken. By his promises, 
however, and representations, he iriduoed them to 
return to their duty, and the siege proceeded. On 
the 6th April throe breaches were reported to be 
practicable, and as it appeared that there was only 
two da^s* supply of ammunition for tho batteries 
remaining, and intelligence had arrived tliat the 
SAbahdAr and the French (who had recovered 
Rajah raundza) were approaching, it was resolved 
to attempt to carry the place by storm. 

On the lOth the firing was kept up vigorously 
all through the day, and at ten nt night the troops 
were all under arms. They marclie<l to the roam 
attack in three divisions, two of Europeans, under 
Captains Fischer and Yorke, and one of Sepovs, 
under Captain Maclean. Another division under 
Captain Knox, and a fifth composed of the rajah’s 
troops, were to divert the attention of the enemy 
by fahw attacka Captain Fischer reached the 
breach, and gained possession of a bastion ; here 
he was joined by Captain Yorke, who, however, 
was near losing his life, in consequence of a panic- 
drewd of a mine which seized his men, so that they 
left him alone with two druinmei*s. He, however, 
rallied about six-and-thirty of them, but the French 
had had time to load a cannon with grape, and the 
discharge of it wounded himself and fifteen others, 
bcMide killing some of the remainder. M. Con^ 
flans, however, surrendered at discretion, and thsj 
number of the prisoners exceeded that of the cap- 
tors. There was abundance of stores, and 1^ 
pieces of cannon in the fort ; the other booty also 
was considerable* 

Salabut Jong, who was only fifteen miles distant, 
now seemed inclined to treat. Col. Forde, there- 
fore, went to his camp, and a treaty wm eoncluded, 
by which he gave Masulipatam and some other 
districts to the EngUab, and engaged to dismiss the 
French in his serrioe, and not to employ them any 
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inoi«| or to allowr them to have any •ettlementa 
KMith of the Kistna. The English, on their side, 
engaged not to aid or pmteot his enemies. These 
articles were entirely in favour of the English, and 
would probably not have been so easily obtained, 
were it not that NizAm Ally, the SAbahdAr’s 
brother, whose enmity to Bussy was well known, 
had received a letter from Clive, inviting him to 
rid Cot Fwde, and he had now advanced to 
Hyderabad, in the hope of supplanting his brother. 
The Shb^dAr wanted Forde to give him some of 
the English troops, and on his refusal he retained 
the French that were with him. An accommoda- 
tion, however, wm effected with Nl^^lly, who 
was confirmed in the govemiaent of BerAr, of 
which Bussy had caused him to be deprived. 
,Basrint Jung, another brother, then took the 
French troops and set off for the south, to pro- 
mote some views of his own. Tho English forth- 
with su^ected some ulterior designs, and a force, 
under Maior Monson, was sent against the fort of 
Coverpauk, and to their great surprise, for no one 
expected it, the fort surrendered at the first sum- 
mens. Monson then led his troops to Arcot, ex- 
pecting a similar result, but his hopes being de- 
ceived, he returned to Conjeveram. 

On the 10th September the fleeU of Pocock and 
p Ache engaged, and the battle was, as usual, in- 
decisive, though the French fled. D’Achtf retired 
to Pondicherry, whence he sailed for the Islands, 
m spite of the remonstrances and even threats of 
iuduced tomve behind 
him 400 Afneans, and 500 Europeans, which last 
Lally termed “the scum of the sea.” On the 
night of the 20th an attack was made on tho town 
and fort of Wandowosh, by the British troops, 
under Major Brereton ; but it proved a total 
# If*/®.* measure to the cowardice 

of Major R, Gordon, who was appointed to lead one 
of the divisions, but who disappeared as goon as 
the signal for its advance had been given. Lolly 
when informed of this event, fired one hundri 
guns lu honour of tlie great victory gained by the 
r renoh, and sent magnificeut accounts of it into 
all quarters. 

Bussy was now on his march to join BasAlut 
Jung, and he had proceeded one day^s march from 
Afttut, when ho was stopped by intelligence of a 
mutiny »mong the troope nt that place, which 
I ^speedily spread to his own camp. More than a 
I y^s pay wm now due to the tiwps.and they 
were ill supplied with provisions. This in reality 
was owing to the extreme want of money ; but the 
men thought that D’AchA had brought a large 
quantity, of treasure, and they suspected that 
Lally had ama^d great private wealth. They 
oomplamed loudly ; and when some of the men oY 
^a? Lorraine were punished for some 

other offeuces, the whole regiment turned out, and 
occupied the ground lately held by the English. 

Wandewash , they made a sergeant-major their 
general, wd another sergeant major-general, and 
offloer^ observing the strictest 

Wfen the news reached Pondicherry, Lally. the 
members of counoU, and others, gave aU the money 
and pUte they possessed, and the viscoont Fnmri 
was eent to negotiate with the mutineers. They 
listened calmly to his azgumenU and proposals 
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imd, at the desire of their genemL^hTseri^ 
they agreed to return to their duty, on eonS 
of an amnesty, six months* pay in hand, and ^ 
remamder m a month. These terms were accedS 
to, and they returned to Wandewash. Biusy^ 

to halt till he could give them as much as thu 
othera hjd reoMTed. Je then proewded to iota 
&^ut Jnng J but no this ponon demuded a bJ 
of loco of nipoeo, he could effect nolhlni to 
the edventoge of the French, end bo tetumed b 
the Caraatic, bringing with him those French whs 
were with BasAlut Jung. 

I it was the want of money that 

(crippled all the operations of the French. An on 
Iportunity now presented itself of obtaining a larw 
sum, and Lally resolved to embraoe it The ap- 
preaching December harvest in the isle of Seriii?- 
hajii promised to be unusually abundant, and the 
government share was valued at six lacs of rupees 
Accordingly, toward the end of November, a force 
of 900 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 200 native 
h^owe was sent thither, under the command of M 
Cnllon. No tidings of its march reached either 
Madnw or Tnclunopoly till it had nearly arrived 
at Its destination. It then entered the island, and 
attacked the pagoda, which was gallantly defended 
by some Sepoys and other native troops. The ; 
cannon of the French, however, soon forced an en- 
trance, and then they acted with the usual French 
barbanty. They refused quarter, and when they 
turned out tliose who had survived the maasacre, 
they fired on some, and their cavalry pursued and 
cut down others. It is but justice to add, that the 
olfacera did not sanction this conduct of their men. 

This loss was soon counterbalanced by successes 
m another quarter. The English force had been 
increased by exchanges of prisoners, and still more 
by the amval of QiL-Coote (who had returned to 
U^gland fwm Bengal) with 600 men, the remainder 
of his regiment, and which raised it to iU full 
strength of 1000 men. He was nominated to the 
command in Bengal, but with permission to remain 
in Coromandel if deemed advisable. As he deter- 
mined to remain, major Criliaud was sent with 
200 men to Bengal, as Clive had requested might 
be done in case of Coote’s being detained. 

Coote, who took the chief command, resolved to 
attempt the reduction of \YandfiSMish. The troops 
rendezvoused at Conjeveram, whence, while Coote 
marched with the main body to Arcot, Major 
Brereton, with a strong detachment, pushed on for 
Vvandewau, and took possession of the town witb- 
v ^^® ™ commanded by a 

KilJidAr, or naUvo governor, and he had with him, 
breide his own troops, about seventy Europeana 
When C^te ^ved, batteries were raised and a 
breach effected. The fort was then summoned to 
surrender; but a defiance was returned.' The 
hnng was then continued, and, on the following 

S b the KillidAr sent to treat ; and Coot! 

himself that, if he would deliver up the 
»• ...1 • ’^®" ***®'*^<^ be oon- 


. , - no Buuiua oe con- 

tinued m his government under the English. An 
the ritowoon. 

M that hour the answsr had not arrivW. and the 
French appea^ on the walls and offered to deliver 
up the fort. Coote sent a party of Sepoys to take 
po^on of the ^way ; bat they wm not sd« 
muted, as it was arid the key was in the poisestioii 
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of the KillldAr. Coate, howorw, htd himself ad^ 
vsneed at the head of another company, and passed 
i ‘tbe breach ; and thus Wandewash was taken, with- 
^ out the loss of a single man. The KillidAr had 
I signed the treaty before the troops entered, and in 
/ all equity he had a ri^t to the benefit of it ; but 
the importance of the province, his Idndr^ to 
Cliunda Sahib, his enmitv to Mohammed Ally, and 
his long connexion with the French, ** weighed 
unjustly,’’ says Orme, ^ more than the respect due 
to « contract of which he was fillfilling his part.” 
Tie was conducted a prisoner to Madras, where he 
haughtily refused to give any account of his trea* 
sure, which he had sent away to a strong fort in 
the hills near Vellore. The Nabob said that his 
capture was of more importance than that of the 
fort ; yet he offered him his liberty for ten lacs of 
rupees. 

From Wandewash Coote marched to the fort of 
Carangoly, distant thirty-five miles. After effect- 
ing a breach, he allowed the garrison to march 
away with all the honours of war, only depriving 
the Sepoys of their arms. He was now proparing 
to march against Aroot, where a small detachment, 
under Captain Wood, had already entered the 
town. But the return of Biiissy frustrated his de- 
sign ; and being harassed by the French cavalry 
and some Margttas who had joiued them, and the 
rains coming on, ho put his troops into quarters at 
Coverpauk and the adjacent villages. 

Titu two armies did not remain long inactive. 
Early in January, 1760, they were in front of each 
other, between Coverpauk and Arcot. Lally, 
whose forces had been augmented by the return of 
Bussy and by the arrival of a great part qf the 
detachment at Seringham, which he had recalled, 
resolved to make an attack on Conjeveratn, where 
he fancied the English had large magazines of rice. 
By skilful manoeuvring he conl**ived to deceive the 
vigilance of the English for three days, during 
which he was ^dually getting nearer to bis ob- 
ject ; and on the third night he marched for it 
with his troops in two divisions. In the morning 
he took possession of the town without resistance ; 
but no rice was there. The English in fact had 
no magazines ; the system then was, that each day 
should provide for itself ; if food was to be had 
the men ate it, if not they fasted. The pagoda 
there, which was held by the English, contiuned 
8(»me military stores ; but as he hsA no cannon, he 
could not attack it, and he retired after plundering 
and setting fire to the town. His most valuable 
booty was two thousand bullocks. 

Coote, who had expected that Wandewash would 
bo the object of Lally’s attack, set out with his 
cavalry for Conjeveram the moment intelligence 
thence reached him, but found Lally gone, 
^lat officer was now preparing for an attempt on 
Wandewash, contrary to the advice of the experi- 
enced Bussy, who maintained that it was impos- 
sible to take it in the face of the whole British 
&nny, and advised, as they were so much superior 
in cavalry, and had the aid of the Marattas, to 
keep the r^ular troop together, and let the latter 
,lay waste^e Britisn districts. But Lally was 
headstrong and self-sufficfbnt ; he was jealous of 
. Bossy’s popularity, if not of his talents ; and i 
though he could not decently avoid asking his 
opinion, he took good care never to follow it. 
Bttssy’s advice to the eontrary, therefore, ensured 
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S?k mmshed 

with . put of iu* forces on the 4ih, lesrinK Bomt 
with the body at Trirators. Cool5 w^ 
informed of Lally’s departure, took a portion half 
way between Wandewash and Chiuglepot. Lally 
would hwdly give credit to Bussy when he sent to 
inform him of this movement ; but being at length 
e(mv!nced of its truth, he permitted Bossy to act 
as he deemed best, and that officer led his troops 
to Wandewash. It was Coote’s intention to wait 
till the enemy was ready to assault, and then to 
attack, at his option, either the troops thus en- 
gaged, or the covering force on the plain. Bussy, 
who penetrated his design, advised Lally to sus- 
^nd the siege, and to keep hia array together till 
Coote either attacked or retired. This advice was 
of course rejected, and Lally resolved to persevere 
iu the siege. 

On his first arrival, Lally had attacked and i 
carried the town, chiefly through his own personal 
courage, a quality in wnich he certainly was not 
by any means deficient. He entrenched the open- 
ing of the streets toward the fort, and raised a 
battery; but as ho had to fetch his guns from 
some distance, it was not till the 20ih that it began 


with his cavalry to reconnoitre. Having received 
further information from Sherlock, he gave orders 
for the miu||body to advance. The following day 
(22nd) his^hole arpiy having come up. he drew 
it out in order of battle on a plain, in view of the 
French camp ; but their troops remained inactive, 
and even the firing on the fort seemed to have 
ceased. He then directed it to move along the 
south side of the mountain of Wandewash, and in 
the direction of the fort. Ho offered battle again, 
but to no purpose ; and having, bv the fire of two 
guns driven off the French and Maratta cavalry j 
that •annoyed him, he moved round the mountain 
fill, as he had proposed, he had placed his army 
with one flank protected by the fire of the fort, 
and the other by some impassable ground, while 
he had the power of attacking at his pleasure the 
I battenes or camp of the enemy, 

Lally, aware of his error, resolved to give battle 
at once, iu the hope of retrieving ir ; and when the 
armies were within cannon shot, he put himself at 
the head of his 300 European cavalry, and making 
a large sweep, came down on that of the English, 
in which tliere were only eighty Europeans. The 
native horse at once turned and fled, but Captain 
Barker, who had the management of two field- 
pieces, directed them so ably, that just as tho 
jFrench were coming fiill speed down on the 
eighty English, he gave them a point-blank dis- 
charge, which threw them into such confiision, 
that they turned and galloped off, Lally being the 
last to retire. 

Lally, on his return, gave orders to advance. 
The regiment of Lorraine, forming twelve in front, 
bore down on Coote’s own, and though received by 
a galling fire at the distance of fifty yards, still 
rushed on till the two were mingled and contend- 
ing with the bayonet. But here the English were 
as ever superior, and the gallant Frenchmen turned 
and fled to their camp. 

Meantime a shot from one of the English guns 
struck a tumbril laden with powder in a dry tank, 
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to the left of Lallj’s regiment, and the explosion I 
killed or wounded about ei^y of them. The rest | 
fled to the caaop, and Mi^or Brereton forthwith j 
advanced to oebupy the tank Bussj^, however, 
who had ndlied adme of the fugitives, led them 
back, and a ahal)^ eonfliot ensued; but the English 
lemaised flmflijr maatera of the tank, with the loss 
of their giillatti taa^r. The fight was then main* 
tdined between ^em and the remainder of Lally’s 
regi^t, dll two field-pieces were brought to 
bear on ^e lattw. Bossy then attempted to lead 
a eharge, but his horse being wounded, he was 
foroed to dismonut; and then he found that he had 
bem followed by only twenty men. He surrendered 

i to an English party, which surrounded him; and 
sueh was the respect in which he was held, that 
he waa admitted to parole on the field, and fur* 
i^bed with a pass for Pondicherry. 

The French camp with stores, ammunition, and 
twenty*four pieces of cannon was takeu. The loss 
of the English in killed and wounded was about 
900, that of tlM French about 000 men. The num* 
Uibr of Europeana is said by Orme to have been 
1000 English, 2200 French, while Lally says, 2500 
t)f the farmer, 1360 of the latter *. 

Coote proceeded to reduce Ciupgl^ui, Axfipt. 
and other forte. The important seaport of Cari w 
surrendered on th*e 5th April, and on the Ist May 
the only place remaining to the French waa Pon- 
dicherry, and the Enmish army was encamped 
within four milee of ^t town. had been 
largely reinforced from home, and el^n ships of 
.ti^e line were now on the coast. Hope and oon- 
fldenoe pervaded ail bosoms; while, within the 
walls of Pondicherry, all was distrust, animosity, 
and bitterness. Lally obareed the governor and 
oouneil wdth peculation and embez Jement ; they 
rttqried by charges of cowardice, folly, and dis- 
hoowly. Aid mm France waa looked for, but 
looked for in vain. 

Still was able to inspire the English with 
such respeot for his forces that they did not ven- 
ture to lay aiege to Pondicherry. He continued to 
supply the fort with provisions for several months; 
and on the night of the 4th September, be made a 
well-planned attack on the English camp, which 
failed, chiefly in consequence or one of the divi- 
sions not coming up in time. But reinforcements 
continued to come to the English camp, and their 
fleet now counted seventeen ehips of the line. 

The last ships from England brought out com- 
mig|4ona of lieut-oolonel for Majors Brereton 
and Monton, prior in date to that of Coote. But 
they were ncrt to assume the command as long as 
Coote should remain in the Carnatic. This iniudi- 
eiotts anrangement was made in ignorance of the 
real state ^ aflirin ; for Coote, it was supposed, 
baA proceeded to his command in Bengal. Mon- 
iMli tti whom wc shall find little to esteem, instead 
in the spirit of the instructions, aneeing to 
OOntiiMte to servo during the siege under CMte^ 
otjibrod to retire to Madras ; but Coote, to mid the 
diaeulty, said that be would proceed with his re- 
gimont at onco to Bengal; and when Monaon 

* true to bis syitMi of Oe^edsting bis eoBntrjnDMii 
Ufa tbit Onash eeeaaat of tbs Frsooh appeait to bs eoo- 
Jedunl, wblls Lillp iBigr pubsps bs trastad (br the seeouut 
of ble Ofm iM(es% m tt WH fivea la the ibee of bk eneales. 
WbooeaMcottMAotnif ttotrao. But Owao oaemtes were 
Froaob also, and bit aaoonnt Is fUea on the Iboo «r it. 


declared to the preridetioy tha^ if that retiaunt 
went, there was little hope trf' t a l d iM 
Coote, unlike Adlerorptb agreed to ii|Ve It and go 
to Bengal akme. 

Pondicbenry, like most towns in that part of 
India, had a bound-hedge oompoeed of trees and 
prickly plants. The use of th^ hedges was, to 
keep off a sudden attack. The peeeent one eom- 
mencing at the rim ^losite the fort of Arianeo- 
pang, went round till it reached the MbHsoaat on 
the north, enoioaing an area of seven Moare 
which would feed as much oattle as mmii tuppoif 
the garrison for some time. It was ewfended hf 
four redoubts, on the four roads leading fimn t^ 
town. To get possession ‘of the hedge and its re- 
doubts was of the utmoat importaneo to the S^. 
lish. Coote, whose plan was to oommenee by] 
reducing the fort of Arianoop^g, had wrevaUed 
on Admiral Stevens to lend him 400 mi^nes for' 
the purpose; but in the council he yMded his own 
jud^eut to that of Monson, and the expedition 
was suspended, and the marines sast <m boi^ 

Monson, whose plan was to attack the four re- 
doubts together, ae soon as he got the command, 
proceeded to put it into execution. The attack 
was in some measure^ succesaful, and might per- 
haps have been completely so^ were it not that 
Major R. Gordon became anm invisible at the 
I critical moment. The Frencm abafldoned three of 
I the redoubts and several pieces of cannon ; but the 
' loss of the English was severe. Among the wounded 
was Monson himself, and as Major R. Gordon, the 
next in rank, lost no time in displaying his incom- 
petence by exposing the troops to a u^ht attack, 
from whicn nothing but their own daring valour 
preserved them, Monson wrote immediately to 
request that Coote, who was still at Madras, would 
come and take tlto command. The presidency 
joined in the request, and Coote, who had no false 
notions of honour, gave a willing consent 

The blockade was continued, and in December 
famine began to be felt in the town. On the 27th, j 
LajTy turned out of it the natives to the number of 
1400, and during eight days these poor creatures 
roamed about the enclosure, feeding on the roots 
of the grass, prevented from going out of it by tlie 
guards of the besiegers, fired on by cannon and 
musketry when they approached the gates of the 
town. At length the English commander allowed 
them to pass, and the expressions of mtitude 
uttered by the unhappy oreatoreg were loud and 
fervent. 

Ou the 30th a farioni etorin came on ; the sea 
rushed over the beach, sweeping away tbe English 
batteriee and redoubts, ei^m^ cv tents, and 
deetroying ammunition. Some snips of the bledc- 
ading soi^ron were stranded, otbera murii in- 
jured. But the inundation waa so far of service, 
that, as it covered the ground with water ao that 
artillery oould not be moved through Bie gMti- 
son were unable to make a sally. Every eflbit 
was speedily made to repair the danu^ and on 
the 12th Janna CT^ 1761 . the beeie|^ began to 
open trenches. % the evening of me 15tb a flag| 
of truce appeared, announcing the approach of a; 
deputation. The envoys oame on foot^ the ibrti 
(xmlainii^ neither horses nor palankeen-bearers. 
They bore a memorial from Lally fhli of abeurd 
gaseonade, and charges of breach of faith on the 
Engfisb, offering to su newd e r at disoretioo; 
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imd another ftom the goretiior end eonncil, ohdm- 
'ing Monxi^ tOt the penally property, end rel^ion 
of the iotuiMtiiita. The tmm were granted, end 

next day (18th) the English took poenasion of the , 

I towtt^oita^ Tfaerw of lOOepfocMofew- ConSlet idth the DutcMcaRi! 

non from ahipe^ waU^ redoubts, end batteries, ■ ■■■ 

aahited the Ei^lish flag when it waa seen to wave Hating thus bn 
over the eon^pi^ town. down to the perlo 

As the Frsaefa had destroyed the fortifleatkms power in India, w 
of Fort St David, and Lafly’s instruotions were to A ^reVolu tion in 
deptroyaU the maritime possessions of the Eng- mlnw ^’SmolSn 
dish, the Company had issued shntlar orders & wKd 'IIM Cb 'lkai 
.retaliation. The foriifieation^ therefore, of Pon- pou^. Jaffier 1 
dieherry were demoUsbed. Mr. Pigot claimed the md^ attached i 
conquest for the Company; but a oouncil of the Meemm was knot 
officers of the army and navy met and refused MbF^er it had' 


CHAPTER IX. 


liy Qm Shsh'Zsda— 
of CUve to EngUmd. 


power in In^a, we now return to those of Beneal. 
Ajre^tion injim E|^ hy 

mi^fe bTthoS; 

who nope W gsJn oiTWRfl MfiP to lose wealth or 
was a weak maD .*85ff t^ 
mncX attached to his ownMamiiyT^d his son 
M eemm was kno wn to be crue l andjmsaiiDiflous. 
MolFSNer it had new a i»rl offlne pd iey of *<he 
prnd^t Aliverdi to emplSTtfegSoSm plaSTof 


I wvwt« nv muj .vr mm Bupporc oi voe wusi auG plKmt, tnd ^ MosIemrmV^Ud IK'iitf 

I kmg»e t^ps or Ae IVench prisoners, and they p Uda T fiflr^a r wealth. The consen-filSw^.. 
ware oblig^ to yield, though they protested against thgr Very ^ Hov Dbllfih. AbduT^^, of 
hiB Mthonty. ^ ^ - . Pumeafi, Raiah lUm. manager of Mldnapoie, 

Gi^ and Wigor, and on Ae ooast of and Rajah Rim Nanaii, g^or of Patna.T«w 

I a^surrendered to the for<^ sent dri ven into re^ llion, and Shejah-ud-dowlah;^ 

^against them, Md nothmg mmained to the French Oudf^who nowhad Law and his French with him. 

I in India, but theu* mam InaHttiff ....... mi 


dreams of an empM m the Ea^ Calcutta' exposed, if the ^Frenclirtf- y< tfT ^ : 

And surely, without naUonal prejudice, we may could ^ve’*^t a"Rr ce against It By the in- 
y that It fortunate for the people of India fluen^^KcfTBlTm^lar^^ Ave Wm fl^SHhe 
at the ^nteat had this tcraination. Of all na- vacnfitogNalSr, cofiflaMoelPS«S&dl 


that the ^nteat had this tcraination. Of all na- vacnSing^siST, 
tions of Europe the French seem to be the least in hi£Lo^ by RAm Nirra inVhe g i^d - fe ii^ 
fitted for holding dominion over another people. coiS ffi'oWgtIon , and the latter waa leftljr^S^n 
Iheir naUonal vanity and their inborn insolence of hCiTCvernment, from which Meer Jaffler had 
tiisqualify thein : they have none of the dignity of proposed to remove him in favour of his brother, 
chai'actw requisite for such im In the con- whom Clive designates as “a greater fool than 

duct of Uie British in India there is doubtless himself.’* Clive aBST^le at T4ma;*ohteTia7or 
much to condemn ; but much is to be ascribed to the' ^omp anv a monopoly of the saltpetremTEati 
inevitable ignorance, and they have gone on in a provm!^ It wdk'lui WahUgerho dou^ 
steady course of improvement. But had the thenr;'T)ut it was also one for^e Nabob, who re- 
rrench obteined the same power there, we fear ceived as mntJi'as'ever, mid ino^ regular payment 
the pages of the historian would present a far dlf- But his wcyq displwiSa; aS%eylo^eir 

ferent picture, and we might have to contemplate usual bnlieB and prcemte "fTOm the"'mtriUflbr8. 

and of funder, violence, insolence, Clive^waS^'Acoompanied t OLiiodA hedSsbAd by Roy 

and cruelty, of which Englishmen are incapable ; DdllQb, whom he had pleffi^mieino^pfect. 

cning eventually in their massacre and expulsion, and^ thenlTOrhed^ C TM ^HiL^^ 

h /I >^tunied to France, His conduct in India Soon after his return, a vessel arrived from 
,*ttd overbearing, and bad England, bringing out the arrangements made by 
ade him many envies ; but it had been honest the Directors after thev heard of the misforttinM 
Shown both skUl and in Bengal. Tha'IfiW, nSde In »p. 

The ndidstoy and the Com^y, who polnWa co mmitt^ of fiv e, in which Clive was to’ 
iwlved tb make him the preside ; the ^o^Sade in November, dismimed ! 
I^pc^t of their own misdoods, and he was thrown Mr. Drake, whose ineompetence was undisputed. 

***•“» •• ^ ^ appointed f ai>gg 8n% W B. ihefoitf" senior; . 

I f<nr him, into a comnum prison. Frivo- members of which were to preside alternately fori 

ill'll *^V*'?^'*^*.*^ made against him, and the Par- three monUis each. In this no mention whatever! 
i^ent of Pam condemned him to death. When was made of Clive ; but this was little regarded : 


usui^ l^es and presents f^m the^^tritolbrs. 
Clive waA^'Acoompanied to Moort hedabAd by R oy 
DAHAb. whom he had pleoSy'EInMieir'to prbitwt, 1 


ulsion. and lie then'i^tora^toX'aFratta.'***^^^ -h- 

India Soon after his return, a vessel arrived from 
d bad England, bringing out the arrangements made by 
honest the Directors aft er they heard of the misfori unMi 
ill and in Bengal. The "Risk, made in^ugusVT^ftl, ap- 
V who pointed a co mmittee of fiy e. in whi^ Clive was to! 


preside ; the SMirad.made in November, dierniwed ’ 
Mr. Drake, whose ineompetence w as undis puted, 
and appointed f df the touF' senior; 
members of whicETwere to pMde alternately fori 
three months each. In this no mention whatever! 


^ent Of i^am condemned bun to death. Wlien was made of Clive ; but th is was little regsrd ed ; 
he sendee wm read to him in his dungeon, he and the members of the Gotincll wera unamroous I 


' ^ surprise and Indignation, that he in their request to him to take the oflHoe of nresi- 

^tched up a pair of oompaseea be bad been using, dent, as h a alone was adeouatii to ^gW>aiL tdin» 
Md •^p.ed to plunm tlwm into his heart ; bat ofatUz* flwt iWtal^Tr the 

1 *“ . veijr^y ^ rappof^ faSESj^TS^otot.. h.'*it ilrU r.- 

torm^ Pari, In , duag-«apl, to tte Grire, with a fua«r ; CnTtoll^y yielded to^ z^I for .tho 


g^g in hb mouth, to prevent bis addressing the pabHe service and toe nul 
I people ; sn^his head was stricken off. '^^taire raoloMmafSttiies in BSfira 
I exposed this " mnrder committed with the sword slto m" WS 

of JusU^,»» M Orme terms it ; and his ton Lally had retorned to i^dnu i 1 
ioienM became an instrument in the hand of genee arrive d tof W th 
mvidenoe for destroying toe effete and tonumous renttlntog in 
®o*tercby wliieh Imd perpetnted that daih deed. to the oAe of pr^ent “ 


yielded to nls for the 

The truth, howler. 
It wae suppoeed he 
[»s ; and as soon *as intelli- 
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It was soon after thb that dire sent the expedi* 
tion under CoL Fords to the Deokan, much against 
the will of numy members of the council, who 
tbonght only of Bengal, while he thought of the 
British interests in India. 

Meantime intrigue wm at work, as usnal, at 
iMoorshedabAd, and Roy Dhllhb was deprived of 
jhis employment, and disgraced. A chief agent in 
'this business was Nundcom ar, another Hindoo, 
iand pernor of Hooghly, who envied his wealth 
and nis success. His attachment to the English 
was also a high crime in the eyes of the Nabob 
and his soq, Just at this time dive had invited 
the Nabob to Calcutta. He accepted the invita' 
ii(m, and he had no sooner set out, than Meerum, 
as no doubt had been arranged, was going to at- 
tack Roy Diillhb’s house, when Mr. Scrafton, the 
resident, marched a company of men to protect 
him, and sent word to Mr. Watts, who was with 
the Nabob. This prince of course denied all know- 
ledge of the transaction, and consented to Roy 
DAIlhb’s accompanying them to Calcutta. Some 
time after the minister’s family were allowed to 
join him there, and his property was saved from 
the meditated plunder. An attempt was then 
made to deprive him of the English protection, by 
moans of a forged letter, on which was founded a 
charge of plots against the Nabob’s life. But this 
artifice could not elude Clive s sagacity. 

Early in the year 17$P the ghah Tfidsj heir- 
apparent, eldest son of the emperor of Delhi, 
weary of the state of thraldom in which the im- 
perial family was held by the Vizier Gh&zi-ud-din, 
and instigated bv the Sfkbahd&r of Oude, fled from 
the capital, and collecting a force of about 8000 
'mon, resolved to attempt to make himself master 
lof BahAr. R4m Narrain was reported to have in- 
Ivited him^ and the Seits to have supplied him with 
money ; it was also asserted that he had been 
joined by M. Law. On the other hand, the con- 
duct of his son gave the Nabob great anxiety even 
for his life, and his troops were in a state of 
mutiny, and refused to march unless their arrears 
(Were ^id. His only dependence was on Clive, to 
Jwhom both himself and Mr. Hastings, the resi- 
I dent, wrote frequent and pressing letters. 

Clive at once assured the Nabob support, and 
at the same time, through Mr. Amyatt, me agent 
at Patna, bade lUm Namun to rely on hia pro- 
tection against the Nabob. He put himself at the 
head of a force of about 460 Europeans and 8600 
Sepiys, and set out for ^atn a. The news of his 
approach gave courage to the governor, who had 
b^n wavering ; he repelled the attacks of the 
enemy, said soon after the ShAh Zada broke up 
his camp, and made a precipitate retreat. Re- 
pelled from Oude, to whose ruler he was no longer 
of use, and proclaimed a rebel by his father, he 
sought the British protection ; but, connected as 
Clive was witli Moor Jaffier, he found himself 
obliged to refuse it; he sent him, however, a present 
of money equal to about lOOOf, to aid him in effect- 
ing hia escape. 

This exp^tion of the ShAh Zada was of service 
to both Meer Jaffier and to Clive. For the em- 
peror (or rather GhAzi-ud-diii), when he heard of 
it, appointed his seo<md son SdbahdAr of Bengal, 
& 0 ., with Meer Jaffier as his Naib m deputy, and 
I sent orders to the latter and to Clive, who, through 
I his interest had been made an OmnJ i of the em- 


pire, to make that prince a prieooer. Hence theyi 
both, while purenine their own interests, wet«| 
acting the p^ of dutiful subjects to the crown. 
To Oive the great advantage was, that Meeil 
Jaffier took this occasion of preimtmg him J* 
jagheer for the support of his new di(^ty. It WMi 
the quit rent of the territory granted to the Com-j 
pany, and was estimated at nearly thirty lacs ofi 
rupees a year ^ 

There was peace at this time between England 
and Holland, but we are not to suppose that mutual 
httstilities in the East were thereby precluded^ 
Though the Dutch, who had also suffered from the 
rapacity of lUMijah-ad-dowlah, rejoiced at his fall, r 
and congratulated the English on their effecting it, ' 
they refused to recognise Meer Jaffier, and on his 
passing their factory of Chinsura on his way to 
Calcutta, they did not pay him the compliment of 
a salute. The offended Nabob stopped their trade,' 
and they then, in their usual manner, made a most 
submissive apology. Mutual jealousy of the Eng-j 
lish soon drew them more closely together. Thej 
Nabob was annoved at the state of tutelage in' 
which he was held; the Dutch were jealous of Uie 
English monopoly of saltpetre (though they got it 
cheaper than ever), ^d annoyed at their vessels 
being obliged to take English pilots, a necessary 
precaution against the French. It was said that' 
they then concerted between them’ that the Dutch 
should bring a large force from Batavia to counter- 
balance that of the English, and support the Na- 
bob. But then came the invasion of the ShAh- 
Zada, which united the Nabob more closely than 
ever with Clive ; and when intelligence came that 
the Dutch were fitting out a large expedition at 
Batavia, ho issued a purvannah to the governor of 
Chinsura, prohibiting their admission tbene. Soon 
after a Dutch ship arrived full of troops. The 
Nabob sent another purvannah, and the Dutch re- 
plied, that she came by stress of weather, and 
would depart forthwith. They endeavoured, how- 
ever, to laud the troops, but were prevented b) 
the vigilance of the English, who seai'chcd the 
boats, and sent back the soldiers they fouud in 
them. 

Early in October, while the Nabob was cn a 
visit at Calcutta, news came that six or seven 
more Dutch ships "crammed with soldiers,” had 
entered the river. The Nabob, conscious that it; 
was his encouragement had brought them, said, he 
would go to bis town of Hooghly for, a few days, 
and make them be sent away. Instead, however, 
of stopping them, he went to a place l^tween it 
and Chinsura, where he received the Dutch moat 
graciously, and sent to tell the English that he had 
granted them some slight indulgence in their trade, 
and that they would send away their dbips and 
troops as soon as the season would permit. But 
tliat this was all deception was manifest, for the 
season was then as favourable as could be desired, 
and soon after news arrived that the ships were 
moving up the river, and that the Duten were 
enlistinj^ troops of all kinds, which could not be 
done ivithout the connivance, at least, of tbo 
Nabob. a, 

* cure, when eiested an Omrah, bed, through Jogget 
Seit, ashed for a Jagheer to support his Hew dignity, but it 
does not appear that ho speclfled any amount, and he got m 
answer at the Umo. The preaent one was given him hf tbe 
advice of Jngget Sett. 




A.p. 1759 , 1760. DEFEAT OF THE EMPEJtOR. 


It ia to be recollected, that at this time a port of 
the troope were with Col. Forde in the Deckan, 
another part at Patna, and that those from home 
destiued for Bengal had been stopped at Madras, 
80 that the gazidson of Fort William was very 
weak ; and, moreover, there were only three ships 
of war in the river. To suffer the Dutch, how> 
ever, to pass, might endanger the very existence of 
the English in Ben^ ; and it, moreover, was be* 
lieved to be tlie politics of the Nabob’s durbar, to 
Jetf the rivals weaken each other, and then try to 
reduce both, or, at worst, to side with the stronger. 
On the other side there was tlie hazard of being 
overcome, and the doubt, if they would be justifiea 
in commencing ho^lities against an ally of Eng- 
land, ill case the Dutch should attempt to pass the 
batteries. But while feeble-minded men were 
hesitating, and even representing to Clive his per- 
sonal risk, in order to dissuade him, he replied, 
that ** a public man may occasionally be called on 
to act with a lialter round his neck,’’ and resolved 
at all hazards to maintain the interest and honour 
of his country, and resist tho Dutch if they offered 
to advance 

From the embarrassment about being the ag- 
‘gressors, the Dutch soon relieved them by seizing 
vessels, guns, and stores, making prisoners, and 
pulling down tlie English flag. It was concluded 
from this, that they had been advised of a war 
between the two nations in Europe, or that they 
counted on the Nabob’s aid or neutrality. As their 
plans were not known, the greater part of tho 
troops were stationed at the batteries named Char- 
nock’s and Tanna’s, under Capt. Knox, while Col. 
torde, who had returned from tho Deckan on ac- 
count of his health, marched with another party in 
the direction of Chinsura, to intercept the Dutch 
troops if they should debark below tho batteries, 
and march for that place by land. The three ships 
were directed to come above the batteries, wlicre 
nre^ boats were placed, and other preparations 


with fou^n officers, and 200 Malaj-s, made prt- 
simers. Forde then murned, and sat down beC 
Chinsur^ But the Dutch sued for favour Mh^ 
disavowed the conduct of their fleet, acknowledginj 
themselves the aggressors, and agreed to pay costo 
and damages. Their ships were then resto^d 
But the troubles of the Dutch were not’ yet 
ended. In a few days Meerum, at the head of a 
body of horse, approached Chiusum, making dc- 
mands. They wwte, supplicating the good offices 
of Clive. By hia means a treaty was effected,? 
limiting the number of troops they were to keep to' 
126 Europeans ; and the young Nabob then with- 
drew and left them in quiet. , 

Clive now put into execution his plan of retum- 
mg to England, for which he sailed 011 the 26th 
Feb^ary, 1760, the richest man that ever left tho 
shores of India for Europe. His departure was 
dwply regretted by the Nabob, who saw in him 
Ins only support ; and many of the Company’s 
servants augured ill, and but too truly, for the 
country from his absence. 


CHAPTER X. 

Defeat of the Emperor— Death of Meerum— Dethronement 
of Meer Jaffler— Seizure of Rim Narraln— The Private 
Trade— Quarrel with Meer Coaaim— AfiTaira at Patna— 
Restoration of Meer Jainer— Battle of Geriah— MoBiarrc 
of English Priaoiiert— Battle at Patna— Mutiny of Sepoya 
—Battle at Buxar— Death of Meer Jaffler— Hit Succeaaor 
— PreaentB received. 

By the rotation system v hich had been established 
the office of governor now camo to Mr. Jlclwrll, 
the fifth on the list, those above him having died 
or returned to Europe. C(»l. Forde also returned, 
and the chief military command lay with Col. 
Calliaud. 


On tho 2 let November the Dutch ships came \ 
anchor, a little below the batteries, and on the 23r 
they landed on the opposite shore 700 Euroivean 
and about 800 Buggoses, i. e. Malays. On the sara 
Uay orders were sent to Commodore Wilson, to dc 
mand restitution of the ships, men, and property, 0 
to fight, sink, bum, and destroy ” the Dutch ship 
on their refusal. Next day (24th) the demand wa 
made, and refused, and the commodore then obeyo' 
IS further instructions. Unequal as were th 
rorces, in two hourqsix of the Dutch ships struck 
e seventh ran down the river, but she was me 
and captured. 

On the same day Col. Forde was attacked in th< 
**uin8 ^ Chandemagore, by the garrison of Chin 
sura ; bnt he routed and pursued tliom to the bar 
rjei-s ^ that town, which (being now joined bj 
apt. Knox from the batteries) he was preparing 
w invest, when he heard of the approach of th€ 
*^P8 from the ships. Though his whole force did 
n<*t amount to 400 Europeans, and 800 Sepoys, he 
anvoneed to meet them. The action was short, 
bloody, and^ecisive ;*' for it lasted only half an 
nour, and the Dutch had l!!0 Europeans, and 200 
Malays killed ; 160 wounded, and 360 Europeans, 

h J tomwd this rsselntion. almost the whole of 

property was in the hands of the Dutch, tluough whom 
'•e Fas rsmiiting it to Europe. 

s 


On the 18th January this offiftcr had marched 
for Patna, accompanied by a large native force, 
under Meerum. For the late SbAh-Zada, who was 
now emperor, his father having been murdered 
was again before that city. Col. Calliaud had 
written to R4m Narrain, to avoid an engagement ; 
but he cave no heed to the advice, fought, and was 
defeated. On the 22i)d February, Calliaud fought I 
a battle, in which the emperor was totally rout^;i 
and the victory would have been still more 4om-' 
plete, if Meerum had not refused to give any 
cavalry for pursuit. The emperor marched for 
Bengal, followed by Calliaud, who came nenrly up 
with him two or three times, and but for the re- 
fusal of the Nabob to give ony cavalry, would pro- 
bably have defeated him agsin. He thus was able 
to make his way bock to Patna, on which, aided 
by Law and bis French, he made two assaults. 
He waspreparing to make a third, when the arrival 
of a detachment under Capt. JCtiox forced him to 
retire. Knox was then sent against the FouJ.lar 
of Pumeah, who was in arms for the purpose of 
joining the emperor. He gave him a defeat, and 
Calliaud and Meerum, who had now arrived at 
Patna, went in pursuit of him. But here again 
Meerum imped^ eucceee, by refusing to give ca- 
valry. Hia career,' however, waa near ita close. 

* See above, p. 47. 
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On the night of the 2nd July tiiere waa a fearful 
^torm, in whidi the lightning atruck the tent of 
JMeerum, and all withui it perished. As in the 
|£aat the troopa always disperse on the death of the 
general, it waa rMolved to keep that of Meemm a 
secret ; it was therefore given out that he was un- 
well, and during a march of seven daw to Patna 
the army never snspected the truth. When it was 
made known, the troops became clamorous for 
their arrears of pay ; they reviled the Nabob in 
the most opprobrious terms, and even menaced 
him with death. They were only appeased by the 
lefforts of hU son-in-law, M^ Cj^im, who ad- 
jvanced three lacs of- rupees, and became security 
I jfor the remainder. 

Violent and unprincipled as Heerum waa, and 
though the Nabob liven in constant apprehension 
of meeting death at his hands, his removal now led 
to the overthrow of his father’s power. Meet 
jCosfiim, an able, ambitious, and unscrupulous man, 
jhad, when he advanced the money, insisted on 
being put into Meerum’s'place ; and though the 
Nabob had two other sons and Meerum left one, he 
was obliged to consent. This, however, did not 
content Meer Cossim ; he was in correspondence 
with Mr. Holwell, who hated Meer Jaliier, and the 
dethronement of that prince was meditated. 

Meantime Mr. Holwell was superseded by ^jr. 
Vansitt art. from Madras, who, on Clive’s strong 
recommendation, had been appointed his successor 
in Bengal. Mr. Vansittart was a man of many 
good qualities, and by no means devoid of talent ; 
but he wanted that which is of vital importance to 
I a man placed as he waa— he wanted firmness of 
I purpose and energy of character, and he therefore 
I soon ceased to bo master at his own council-board. 

I The expenses of the Company at this time in Ben- 
I gal were very great, and their resources were be- 
coming every day more limited ; the unthrifty 
Nabob was of course in arrear, and Mr. Holwell 
therefore found little difficulty in persoading the 
governor to adopt his views, and to enter into the 
plan for the dethrenoment of that prince. 

As Mr. Holwell had laid the plan, the task of 
conducting it was committed to him. Meer Cos- 
sim obtiuned permission to come to Calcutta, where 
he conferred with Mr. Holwell, who agreed to 
'every thing he proposed, except the assassination 
I of the Na^b. At this the former expressed his 
fears that the latter was not so much his friend as 
he had supposed. As, however,he could not go on 
without the English, he consented to wiuve that 
point ; and it was arranged that the title of Nabob 
should be left to Meer Jaffier, while all the execu- 
tive power, along with the office of Dewan, or 
treasurer, should m transferred to Meer Cossim. 
I^e Company, to defray their expenses, were to 
have the districts of Burdwar, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong. These terms were approved of by the 
Select Committee, and a treaty to this effect was 
rigned them and Meer Coeriro. 

All inat now remained was, to inform Meer 
Jaffier that he had ceased to reign. Mr. Holwell 
waa expected to undertake this task also ; but he 
declined, for various reasons, and quitted ^e Com- 
pany’! Mrvioe. Mr. Vansittart then resolved to 
undertake the office himself, and, on the 14th Octo- 
ber, he arrived at MoorshedabAd. Next day he 
waa visited by the Nabob. He dwelt on the evils 
of the government, and Meer Jaffier expressed his 
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willingneas to be guided by his advice for its hn. 
provement Other visite and notes succeed, hi 
which the Nabob wae urged to choose fSrom among 
" his children” some capimle person to manage the 
affairs of the state. By dint of importunSy ha 
was drawn to confess his own incapacity and the 
superior fitness of Meer Cossim ; but as he did 
not seem inclined to act as was wished, it wss re. 
solved to recur to force. The preparations having 
been made with due secrecy, CoL CalUafid joined 
his troops with Meer Cossim, and entered the ou(hr« 
court of the palace, where he drew up bis men, 
and sent in to Meer Jaffier a letter from the go- 
vernor, complaining of bis silence during the day, 
denouncing his evil counsellor^and informing hiin 
that he had sent Col. Calliaud with a military force 
to wait on him” and expel his evil advisers, and 
be was exhorted to look on the governor as his 
best friend, and " to remain aatisfied.” Bnt his 
satisfaction was evinced by a transport of rage, in 
which he vowed he would resist to the last. Cal- 
liaud remained quiet, to give him time to reflect; and . 
it ended in liis submission, stipulating only for his 
life, honour, and a suitable maintenance. Mr.j 
Vansittart now appeared, and assured him that not 
only his person, but hii government was safe, if he 
pleased ; but when he mund that he was only .to 
nave the title, he declined the empfy honour, and 
having obtained permission to settle at Calcut^l 
he set out for it that very evening. Meer Cossim t 
was forthwith seated on the mimud, and English 
and natives joined in offering him their congratu-' 
latlons. 

Thus, in violation of the treaty existing with 
him, and with a sacrifice of British honour, was 
Meer Jaffier dethroned. Various frivolous reasons, 
such as his countenancing the Dutch, his being in 
correspondence with the emperor, and such like, ^ 
were assigned, to justify the deed ; but the real) 
reason was — money. The Company got five lacs jj 
but on the night the treaty was signed, Meer Cos-' 
Him had presented to Mr. Vansittart a paper, which' 
proved to be a note for the payment of twenty lacs' 
to the members of the Select Committee. One can 
hardly be much astray in supposing that this also 
had been arranged between liim and Mr. Holwell, 
who, however, with the others, rejected it, and 
bade the president inform him that he mistook 
their motives. Still he pressed it on them, and at 
length, as he seemed distressed at their not allow- 
ing him to give proofs of his gratitude, the kind- 
hearted premdent told him that, when affairs were 
settled and the country flourishing, they would 
accept Budi marks of his favour as he might be, 

S lea^ to bestow. It is needless to add mat, in 
ue thne, the money was offend and accepted*. 
As it was only the members of the Select Com- 
mittee that were tiitw considered, the other mem- 
bers of council were highly offended, and, in a 
letter to the Directors, they did not hesitate to 
hint that this was the r^ cause of the revolution. 
They also took mat credit to themselvee for 
havuig had the tortiiode to resist the repeated 

• In tba division of tho q>ott Ifr. Yuainaij. had five tees 
of rupeos (5S,S5S/.)) Mr.KohrtU, S, 70,000 (>0,9371.); Mr. 
Sumner, >,40,000(33,000/.); Mr. M'Gulre, 2,53,000(30,370/.}; 
Mr. Smyth, the Boeietary, 1,34,000 (l5,S54/.); Major Yorke, 
who eommanded the detachment attendinf on MeerCoaabn, 
a like aum (15,354/ ); and finally, Col. CalUaud, two leca 
(32,913/.) i In all, 17,33,000 rapOM (200,239/.). 
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QUARREL WITH MEER COSSIM. 


of Memr CouSm. A»we we. however. with the whole board, m well wS a ‘ 

they were m reality HtUe more rlrtuous than thoee and navy,» imd what^wM TJliJIfJi ^ 
to whom they were in oppoaltion. tlemen only!” The 

To raise the necessary fnnda for the payments tious, was Mrried of course 
he had to make, the new NabobWn to squeeze perhaps expected nothing, by U; to/tirNSbdb“£ 
the relations and fnends of his predecessors, going a very spirited reply, utterly deiil^iK j , 
back as far as the time of Alfverdi KhAn. Thi ho had LitherT^weTLm^^^^^^^ 
emperor being still in the vicinity of Patna, the to pay them any th^ « I owe Sdiv ^*1**1^ 
dtai;»tentrf «,ught «fi,ge wUhUn, j «d in order ruK nor wul’i ^^your de^d>1j 
*® '!IS T wpirhedeliToiod to Mr. HutinZ’ 

.sr?3"i is jwif M L.i'id'ilf. “‘*y “ completely mistaken th"b Z., 

Thim (Jui. 18, 1761). M. md his French when they substituted Heer Cossim for Meerl 

' 5 . **” . ““J* J»«« o» ‘he «•««««<*. The letter was Zk wd 

opened, toor Cemeo vwlted the ^peror in his could he bullied or cejoled; the former htd ijrth 
eiunp,end weseoc™openiedbyhimbacktoPe^ energy end eepsoity. fle hirf tedueed his iubjMta’ 
.'ll "illt® ?“ *^**^5 •» obedience, end he had, by his flnenoial skill end 1 


iBsWm^d Ori«i « "cugei, ,010 m disoherge the whole of his obligations tol 

luanar, an^a urissa. , the Company and its servants. We have already 

Meer ^im shar^ his predecessor’s feelings mentioned tfie subject of the govemor’s diJsXi 
toward mm Narrain, who was supposed to be certificates, and their powe? of oxemXg th" 
very wealthy. He «lled on him now to »ttle his Company’s goods from duties. By S ioodJ/ 
accounts j but the HindM alleged that he owed wore meant those brought from England,Zd 
nothing, the defence and other expenses of the those purchased in India for exportaS “d 
province having immumed all its revenues. Mr. none others. This was a fair rogJlationT mew”? 

supported rte Wateh, Major Carnao exempting foreign traders from tho onerous an^ 
j conduct, as he no capricious tolls and duties levied on Uie internal 

liouht violate^ the pnnciplM of nulitary subordi- trade of the country at the nitmeroua dukem or 
nation, ho was removed, and„Col.Cooto, who was toll-houses by which they passed. As the servantei 

Z r!l.,o r."‘ .‘® .®|‘ “'® Co»>P»"y were alfoU to engage in pri“t1 

But tooto also refused to be instrumentol in the trade, various attempts were made, la we havJ 

f I'o . TITV®^ “ "' !?'? "®"> 'c have this trade also covered by the ComJ 

1 H 1 '’j ‘^*l®^ii ''•® *®“ ««c«Jled, pany’s dtutudc, but in vain as long as^ there waj 

and thc^^mmand at 1 atna given to Capt. Car- vigour in the native governments. As soon how- 

tojr’ The tS* wa^ *th° t B A*'** N ^*®' ‘u*®’ **’ *'’® dethronement of ^h^-ud-dowlah, 

'ieized ild cZn ‘tin nf ihl^N.i^^h'" “** P®*®® hifluenoo of thoEnglish became 

Xrt iC in ^ ' 1“ “®‘ Y;®' P.™™™"* hi Bengal, tho Comprniy’s Servants pro- 

ataZon Z^Zii®nf ,’n iT®!'- w P*®®** h* ‘“he advantage of the altered oircUm- 

. stain on tho punty of tho British faith and honour, stonocs. While Clive remained in India, their 

out of hiT»^^‘ 'trf'®®®’ri-'"'®7S®’. *??" P“*®‘* ®“P‘‘*“y he'd in check, but as soon arhe was 

onepffetip rushed with avidity into tho internal 

iSn « by Messrs, trade j salt, betel, tobacco, every thing, in short, 

nl!!™!!! ’®!"?,"®®^**®^'*.!^ M’Guire, the other became objects of their traflio; the ^Company’s 

sent V u ““P.'.h'Mc ‘.™‘bo, had been or native agents of tho Company’S sorvaln^ acted 

Md !•"'*'* ”"?**• «’‘«“®d wrath with the greatest insolence and oppressi™; the 

Mctt. •“^,1.®®^'? *®®®. -T' ®“‘„‘® Nabob’s officers in general feared ti perform their 

Holweir w 1 "S '*®^ * 5 “® '‘"‘“"f; Mr. duty, and his revenue, deprived of one of its prin. 
of th. ~ •^®®* 1 ? ictgncd, and tho dismissal cipal sources, began rapidly to decline. Wealthy 

. n,!„ ‘b«we.. left Mr. Vansittart in natives paid even the young writers largely for the 

JovemmSli™ the TOuncil, so that the powers of use of their name, and thus mere boys were en- 
ffOVOniTllOnt DAMGcI mtin 11ia Iha £tt\r%r\nnw%4'm 4.^ 1 ! a 1 


ineir lint note was to appoint M r. Eliig s a 
violent, intemperate man, resident at Paini^ where 
5® contrived to irritate the mind of the Na- 
oob by varioos petty vexations acts. In order to 


soon Aw J -A . At. • J English flag, and thus plunder and insult tlie i 

■oon contrived to irritate the mmd of the Na- people with impunity. 

^y v^ons petty vexatious acts. In order to Moer Cossim made repeated complaints on this t 


mtructions, directing him to apply to the Nabob disinterestedness latelv exliibited by Mr. Volin- 
Coin^ny, of the stone and tho rest of the majority, wo might natn- 
*"®"»*>er8 rallysnppose him to have had their roost strenuous 
prowrW^Sr*" Mr. Vansittart very support. But not so, his only supporter was Mr. 


Mr. as the very height of tyranny and injustice. The 
diS£!r »»»»n‘*iited that there was an essential weak Vansittart himself soemed even to think that 
'uperence between what was received **in common their enjoyment of it for five or six years, had 
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given them a kind of prescriptive right to it. In 
one interview with the Naboo, however^ he made 
a tolerably fair arrangement; which was, that the 
iCompany'e aervanta might engage in the internal 
krade on paying a duty of nine per cent, once for 
!all on the ftrat moving of the goods. This arrange- 
ment waa not to be published until after the go- 
vernor’s return to Calcutta; but the Nabob, In 
his eagerness to derive advantage from it, sent 
copies of it in all quartersp ordering his officers to 
act on it, and they began to do so forthwith in a 
most offensive manner. The council met to take 
the matter into consideration. There were twelve 
members present; including two military men, 
whose right to vote on any but a professional 
question was dubious, and all, except the governor 

I and Hastings, declared that the Company and its 
servants had a right to carry on the inland trade 
duty free. Some, indeed, were inclined to allow a 
trifling duty to be levied on certain articles ; but 
! it was finally determined that nothing should pay 
I duty but salt, and that only two and a half per 
icent. The Nabob complained in various letters to 
the govoruor, who could give no redress; collisions 
took place between his troops and the Sepoys 
protecting the English private trades; and finally, 

I seeing his revenue in a fair way of disappearing, 
he issued orders for the cessation of all transit 
duties in his dominions. 

On the receipt of this Intelligence the council 
were stricken with dismay ; they saw all their fair 
visions of enormous wealth rudely dissipated at one 
stroke. For, we may observe, the levying of 
duties, from which they were exempt, on the native 
traders, gave them a virtual monopoly of the whole 
trade of the country ; while now, when all were 
ut on an equality, the advantage would naturally 
e on tho side of the natives. Their impudence 
now passed all limits. They maintained, that the 
conduct of the Nabob was prejudicial to the trade 
of the Company, and involved a violation of its 
recognized rights ; and they resolved to insist on 
his laying on the duties again, their own trade, 
however, excepted. A deputation, composed of 
Messrs. Aroyatt and Hay, was sent to make this 
demand (April 4). They met with no success, and 
the council, determined not to give up their profits, 
met, and resolved on a recourse to arms (14th). 
The Nabob, though weakened by a check he had 
lately received, in an attempt on Nepaul, resolved 
not to fall without a struggle, and ho applied to tiio 
emperor and the Vizir of Oude for aid. 

On the 25th May, some boats, laden with arms 
,for Patna, arrived at Monghoer, The Nabob, 
Judging that they were to be employed against him, 
'Ordered the boats to bo detained. The deputies 
lappliod for their release, which was refused, unless 
the British force was withdrawn from Patna, or 
Mr. Arayatt, Mr, M'Gulre, or Mr. Hastings, was 
•ent thither instead of Mr, Ellb, They then de- 
manded Idieir dismissal, and Mr. Amyatt was 
allowed to depart, but Mr. Hay was detained, as 
•eeuri^ for the safety of the Nabob’s agents at 
Calcutta. Meantime, Mr. Ellis, who had been long 

S iiHMiit for discretionary powers, at lengtli extorted 
and he immediately began to prep.ire for an 
on the fort at Patna. As soon as he heard 
of the departure of Mr. Amyatt, he surprised and 
took the town. The governor, after a brief resist- 
ance, fled toward Mongheer, and only the fort and 


a strong palace held ont. The troops were then 
allowed to disperse, and they were btutily engaged 
in plundering the houses, when the governor, who 
had met a detachment coming from Mongheer, 
suddenly returned and fell on them. After a slight 
conflict, they spiked their cannon, and retired to 
the factory. It was surrounded, and in the night, 
yielding to their fears, they got into their boats, 
and made up the river toward Oude; but being i 
attacked on &eir way, they surrendered, and were 
conducted to Mongheer, whither also were brought 
the residents of the faotoiy at Cossimbazar, whi^ i 
was attacked and plundered. Tho Nabob, in tlie 
first burst of his indignation, had sent orders to 
stop Ml*. Amyatt, but as he fired from his boats' 
when hailed for that purpose, the boats were 
boarded, and himself and several of those with him, 
were slain. 

As soon as it became manifest that there must 
be hostilities with Meer Cossim (possibly even 
sooner), Mr. Johnstone and his friends had re- 
solved to restore Meer Jaffier, and on the 7th July 
a proclamation to that effect was issued. He agreed 
to confirm the grants of Meer Cossim to the Cora-, 
pany, and to pay them thii'ty lacs for their losses' 
and expenses ; he was also to make good the 
losses of private persons ; the former duties were 
to be levied on the trade of the natives, while that; 
of the English was to be free, with the exception 
of the 21 per cent, fin salt. He was further toi 
support a force of 12,000 horse, and 12,000 foot ;• 
receive a resident at his court, and make the coin- 
age of Calcutta be current in his dominions, witli- 
out hatta^ i.e, allowance. 

Meantime the British troops, under Major Wil- 
liams, of the king’s service, had taken the field, 
and were advancing against Moorshedab&d. On 
the 19th they defeated the troops of Meer Cossim, 
and on the 24th they stormed the lines at Mootegil, 
nnd took Muorshedab^d ; and on the 2nd August 
they encountered the army of the Nabob, on the 
plain of jGeriah, near Sootee. These troops were 
of a superior description to any native troops that 
tho English had yet encountered, for a part of 
tliem were armed and disciplined in the European 
manner, and commanded by a Swiss named Suin roo, 
who had been a seijeant in the French service. 
The battle was. obstinate, and lasted for four hours. 
At one time the enemy broke a part of the Britisli 
line, and took two pieces of cannon ; hut victory, 
finally remained with the Europeans. The enemy 
fled to the fort of Outanulla, situated between hills 
and a river, and defended by an intrenchment on 
which were 100 pieces of cannon. The English 
approached, and while a feigned attack was made 
by the bank of the river, the real one wao made at 
the foot of the hills, and after an obstinate contest, 
they made themselves roasters of the fort and all 
it contained. The forces of Meer Cossim in this 
place were said to be 60,000 men, while that of 
the English, Europeans and Sepoys, did not ex- 
ceed 3000 men. 

The army now advanced to Mqngheer, which 
Meer Cossim had made his capital, and strongly 
fortified. At their approach he fled^to Patna, 
having previously put to death several persons of 
eminence, among whom was RAm Narrain. On 
his way he murdered the two Seits, the bankers, 
whom he had forced to accompany him, lest they 
should aid the English, and left their bodies ex- 
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^posed to birds and beasts of prey, under the guard 
^ofwme Sepoys. Fataa . when he heard of the 
surrender of Moagheer, he^ put into execution a 
.meaeure he had long threatened — the roassaore of 
his English prisoners. This office was committed 
to Sumroo, who evinced no repugnance. The vic- 
tims were fallen on, even their knives and forks 
having been previously removed, that they might 
|bave no means of resistance. Some were shot, 
others cut to pieoea with swords ; they defended 
themselves as well as they could 1^ throwing 
•bottles and stones. Among them were Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Hay ; the total number murdered tfiere 
and elsewhere is said to have been two hundred. 
The only person spared was Mr. Fullarton, a 
surgeon. 

At the approach, of the English, Meer Cossim 
fled from Patna, and on 6th November that place 
was taken by storm. They pursued him to the 
banks of the Caramnassa, which ho crossed, and 
took refuge in Oude. He then repaired to the 
empei'or and vizir who were at Allaliabdd. He 
was received with great respect, and the latter 
promised to enter Bah4r in his support. Major 
Caruac, who commanded the army, was there- 
fore directed to march to the Caramnassa to op- 
pose him, but unfortunat^y his troops were m 
a state of mutiny in consequence of being dis- 
appointed of 6)0 rewards they had expected. The 
mutinous spirit was in some degree appeased ; but 
Carnac, not tliinking it advisable to advance, on- 
' camped under the walls of Patna, where, on the 
morning of the 13th May, ho was attacked by the 
tmited forces of the vizir and Meer Cossim. The 
English Sepoys fought nobly, and at sunset tlio 
enemy was completely repulsed. Proposals for an 
accommodation were then made ; but as the Bri- 
tish authorities insisted on the surrender of Meer 
Cowim, Sumroo, and the English deserters, and the 
vizir required that of Bah&r, nothing could bo 
effected, and in June the enemy retired into 
Oude. 

As the troops behaved so well at Patna, the 
council thought the mutinous spirit had disap- 
peared ; but Caniao knew better, and he acted 
with caution. The command was then transferred 
to ^ajor Hcctor_JMunro, a king’s officer who 
had just arrived with troops from Bombay. On 
coming to Patna, he found the Sepoys deserting, 
and even threatening to seize their officers and 
deliver them up to the enemy, if they did not get 
an increase of pay, and a donation promised them 
by Meer Jaffier. One battalion actually went off 
''ith their arms to join tho enemy. Munro sent 
100 Earoi>eaD8, and a battalion of Sepoys w'ho 
could be relied on, in pursuit of them, and they 
came on them when they were asleep in the night, 
niade them prisoners, and brought them back. 
The major stood ready to receive them with the 
troops under arms. Ho ordered their officers to 
select fifty of the worst of them, and from these a 
further selection was made of twenty-four, who 
were tried on the spot by a court-martial of native 
offiews, found guilty of mutiny and desertion, and 
centenc^^ dei^. Munro then ordered them to 
be bound to the guns and blown away. *^When the 
first four men were called for, four grenadiers 
stepped forth and claimed it as a right which 
belonged to men who had always been first in the 
post of danger.” Their desire was granted, and 


the g^n were fired. The officers of the Sepoya 
then informed the m^or that their men would not 
mlow any more to suner. He immediately ordered 
the four guns to be loaded with grape, and the 
Europeans to be drawn up with the guns In in- 
tervals between them. Th^ Sepoys were then 
commanded to ground their arms on pain of being 
fired on if they disobeyed. Sixteen more of the 
routineers were then blown away, and the remain- 
ing four were sent to suffer at another canton- 
ment. 

The spirit of mutiny being now at an end, 
Munro prepared to take the field. Toward tho 
middle of September the army was in motion ; the 
enemy attempted to defend the passage of the Sdn, 
but were repulsed, and on the 22iid October the 
amy reached Buxar, where the troops of tho 
vizir were encamped. Munro proposed making 
an attack on them before dit^ break next morning; 
but the report of his spies leading him to suspect 
that, as he wished, the enemy meditated l^ing tho 
assailants, he resolved to await them. At eight 
o’clock they were announced to be in motion; the 
troops were drawn out to receive them ; at nine 
the action commenced, and at twelve the enemy 
gave way. They retreated, however, leisurely, 
and by breaking up a bridge of boats, and thus 
losing 2000 of his men, the vizir saved the re- 
mainder of his army. His force was estimated at 
from 40,000 to 60,000 men. Munro hod 8*7 
Europeans, 5297 Sepoys, 1018 native cavalry. Of 
the enemy 2000 lay dead on the field, the Britisli 
had 847 killed and wounded. The effect of thisi 
important battle, which broke the power of the! 
vizir of Oude, was to render the British poramountj 
north of the Vindhya roiiuntains. ' 

IJho day after the battle, the emperor wrote to 
Major Munro congratulatmg him on his victory, 
and seeking his protection against the vizir, who, 
he said, had treated him as a prisoner. When the 
British set out for Benires, he marched in tho 
same direction, and every night pitched his tents 
near their camp. In an interview with Munro, he^ 
offered the dominions of Sliujali-ud-dowlali, or anvj 
thing else they might require for protection, which! 
finally was accorded by the authorities at C&l-I 
cutta, and the descendant of Timfir and BAber! 
thus sank into the condition of a dependant on thej 
foi*eign traders who had humbly crouched before 
the throne of his ancestors. 

The vizir, meantime, to console himself for hisj 
losses and defeat, plundered his friend Meer Cos-/ 
sim of his remaining wealth, in tho most shamelesi^ 
manner. Still ho would not surrender him to the 
British ; and he offered, if they would recede fr<jm 
that point, twenty-five lacs of rupees to the Com- 

E , as many to the army, and eight to Munro 
elf. When these terms were refused, ho pro- 
posed to withdraw his protection from Meer Cos- 
sim, but to let him escape. Aa to Sumroo, ho 
indicated a very simple course; which was to invite 
him to an entertainment, at which two or three 
English officers, who knew his person, should ho 
present, and to put him to death before them. But 
oven this was rejected. The British army then 
advanced toward AllahabfU), and on their way laid 
si^ to the fort of Chunarghur. As Shujah-ud- 
dowlah was endeavouring to get into tho rear of the 
army, and to seize the emperor, Munro converted 
the siege into a blockade, and led tho rest of the 
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army toward Benirea. The two armies lay for 
some time inactive, in presence of each and 
soon after Munro resigned the command, and 
quitted India. 


Meet Jaffier did not lone enjoy his recovered 
dignity.^ He died u^ 4 he beginning of the year I 
his natural immnities being augmented by 


iTps, nis natural inimnules being augmented by 
the mental uneasinqas, caused ^ me incessant de- 
mands made on him by the English for money, 
f Among these, what he most complained of, and 
I what was urged most pertinaciously, was the com- 
pensation for private losses. At the time of making 
the treaty he was assured, that this, at the utmost, 
would not exceed ton lacs of rupees, but it was 
gradually increased, and eventually brought up to 
fifty-three ; and of this great sum, the one-hulf was 
extorted from him, though his payments to the 
Company were not commoted ; and they had to 
borrow from their own servants money, at eight 
per cent., for their necessary expenses. 

A new Nabob was now to be appointed, and the 
choice lay between Jaffier’s second son, Njjjum-ud- 
dqwjgh, and the son of Meerurn, a boy only six years 
old. The council decided in favour of the former; 
for though a long minority might seem to bo more 
fur the advantage of the Company, it might render 
their power more conspicuous than they desired 
it should be for some time. Mill hints, that the 
circumstance of the former being of age, and thus 
able to make present 8 y|diich a minor could not do, 
may possibly nave bur its weight. In the treaty 
made with the new Nabob, the Company took irito 
their own hands the military defence of the coun- 
try j and with respect to the civil government, the 
Nabob bound himself to appoint, with their advice, 
a Naib Subah, or deputy, who should manage it, 
♦and not be removed without their consent. The 
choice of this person also presented a difficulty. 
Nuiidcomar, a Hindoo, whom we have seen in the 
service of Suraj-ud-dowlah, a man of the most 
faithless and unprincipled chaiucter, and in secret 
the bitter foe of the English, had ingratiated him- 
self so much n ith Meer Jaffier, during his late long 
residence at Calcutta, that on his restoration he 
asked permission to employ him as his minister. 
To this Vansittart was opposed, which was a suffi- 
cient reason with the majority to grant it. Now, 
however, as Mr. Vansittart was no longer there to 
be opposed, and Nundcomar had acted in his usual 
manner, they refused to consent to his appoint- 
ment, and proposed Mohitmmod Eeza Khin, a 
Mussulman, of respectable cliaracter ; and in spite 
of the artifices of Nundcomar, he became the Naib 
Sabah. 

The Court of Directors had, twice during the 
pMt year,' written out, condemning the pnvate 
trade, and giving orders for its cessation. They 
had partisularly reprobated tbe article in the treaty 
with Meer Jaffier, taking off all duties from it, ex- 
,'Oept the small one on salt. Yet, in face of 
that prohibition, the council now had the hardihood 
to insert that very article in the treaty ma<le with 
N 6 jum-ud-dowlafi. Further, the Company had de- 
visra covenants, to be signed by all the civil and 
military servant^ binding them not to receive any 
present beyond one thousand rupees, without the 
consent of the Court of Directors ; and Uiese cove- 
nants had reached Calcutta before the death of 
Meer Jaffier ; and when we recollect the principles 
laid down by Mr. Johnstone, respecting the pre- 


sents received from Meer Cpcsiin, we might sore^ . 
expect to find all bands (dean cm the preaent ooea-^ 
sion. But not so ; the oovenanta were pronoonoed 
to be absurd and nnreascmable, and presents to the 
amount of about eleven lacs of rupees were re- 
ceived from the Nabob*, beride presents 
Reza Kh&n and Jugget Seit, the banker*. 

Meantime, the accounts which had reaelied Eng- 
land of the massacre at Patna, and the war witnt 
the vizir, bad filled the proprietora with such 
alarm, that they deemed Clive the only man al^ 
to retrieve the Company’s affairs in BennJ,and 6 e 4 
was accordingly appointed governor of mat presi- 
dency. We must therefore cast a glance at what 
liad been taking place at home of lato years. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Clive In EDg1and->Hii Return to Bengal— Treatiei with the 

Vizir and Emperor— Clive’e Plan of Reform— Salt-So- 
ciety— Mutiny of English Officers— Suppreticd by Clive 

— Hii Return to England— Death and Cbaraoler. 

When Clive returned to England, in 1760, his 
income arising from his jagheer and his money 
was imwards of 40,000f. a year. He met with a 
most nattering reception from the young king, the 
ministry, and the Court of Directors. Ho was 
created an Irish peer, and hod a promise of the, 
order of the Bath. He also became a member of 
the House of Commons, and, to increase his in- 
fluence there, purchased seats for several of his 
friends. But he had his enemies, especially Mr. 
Lawrence iiuliv&n, at that time chainnan of the 
Court of Directors ; and he had not been long in 
England, when he received an intimation from that 
gentleman that the Directors had some thoughts of 
questioning his right to his^^jagheer. The breach 
between them was widened by tlie circumstance 
of their being of opposite sides m politics. As one 
great mind attracts another, Clive admired and 
supported Pitt ; ho was also the intimate friend 
of Mr. George Grenville. Sulivan was of the party 
of Lord Bute, the actual minister. This nobleman 
had made overtures to Clive to join him, but they 
were rejected. It was then resolved, as ho could 
not be {mined, to weaken him as much as possible, 
by attacking his wealth and his chu«cter. 

Clive seems to have considered mkt it was ne- 
cessary for liim to become a director in order to 
secure himself#^ At that time the whole of the 
directors were annually elected, and the qualifica- 
tiou of a voter was the holding of 6001. stock. 
This no doubt was presumed to be bond pro- 
perty ; but as the law was not strict it was easy to 

> Mr. Spencer, who had lately come from Bombay, and 
•ucceeded Mr. Vaniittart, had two laet of rupees (13,353/ ); 
Mr. Johnstone, 2,37,000 (27,630/.); Mr. Senior, 1,72,500 
(20,123/.): Mr. Middleton, 1,22,300 (14,291/); Mr. Leycet- 
ter, 1,12,500 rupees (13,123/.) These four formed the depu- 
tation for arranging the treaty with the Nabob. Momis. 
Pleydell, Rn||lett, and Gray, members of eoun^ had each 
one lac (11,666/.); and Mr. Gideon Johnstone, tbe brother 
of the deputy, and who was not aven In the Company’s aer- 
vice, bad 50,000 (3833/.). 

s The cousin, aod successor of those murdered by Meer 
Couim. 


CLIVE’S PLAN OP REFORM. 
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'^lude it, ftod the prAotioe mw np of what was 
called wUi, that is, giving floUtioiis qualiA- 

cations, as in the analogcras case of membepB of 
parliament On this ocewon Clive split 900,0002. ; 
he was, however, defeated, and the victorions party 
now resolved to make him feel their venmance. 

Orders were immediately sent out to Benral not 
!to pay any longer to the agents of Lord Cove tlie 
'^rentm his jagheer. No j^nblio reason was as- 
signed ; but Mr. Salivan, in a private letter to 
Mr. Vansittart, stated that it was because all 
’cordiality between the Court of Directors and 
Lord Clive was at an end.’* As his only remedy, 
Clive filed a bill in chancery ; the most eminent 
legal opinions were taken on both sides, and all 
were in favour of Clive, whose right to the jagheer, 
they truly stated, was precisely the same as that 
of the Company to the lands from which it issued. 
Nothing could be more flimsy or fhtile than the 
reasons assigned by the Directors ; still they went 
on, and would have gone on harassing him, out of 
pure spite, had not the intelligenoe from India 
arrived which determined the proprietors to ob- 
tain, if possible, Clive’s services once more in that 
country. At the ensuing election for the Court of 
Directors, Mr. SuUvan and his party wore de- 
feated, and Mr. Ross, whom Lord Clive supported, 
became chaij^an. An arrangement, which Clive 
himself proposed, was made respecting his jag- 
Jheer, namely, that he should enjoy it fo r ten years. 

, if he lived so long, and if the lands whence it is- 
sued remained so long in the possession of the 
Company. He was appointed Governor and Cora- 
inander-in-chicf of Bengal, for which he soon after 
set sail, and ho reached Calcutta on the 3rd May* 
1765. Ho was accompanied by Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Sykes, who, with Mr. Verelst and Gen. Car- 
nac, were to form a Select Committee, armed with 
extraordinary powers for the correction of abuses. 

On the second day after their arrival the Com- 
mittee entered on their duties. Mr. Leycester and 
Mr. Johnstone attempted to dispute their power ; 
but Clive silenced them by declaring that they 
should not enter into any discussion on the subject, 
but might record their dissent if they pleased. 
They then submitted. Soon after, the subject of 
the covenants was brought forward, which the 
Committee insisted should be executed without 
delay. This also was done, but with much ill-will 
and discontent. On the complaint of the Nabob 
that Mohammed Roza Khin l^d impoverished his 
treasury by the large amount of presents given to 
the Company’s servants, an inquii^ was instituted 
into these presents. Mr. Johnstonr defended him- 
self and colleagues by alleging the example of Clive 
himself ; but he did not state that, at that time, 
the Company had given no opinion on the subject, 
whereas he and his companions had acted in du^t 
disobedience to the will of their roasters. Moham- 
med Rexa KhAn was acquitted of the charges made 
gainst him ; but Roy DfiUfib and Jugget^it were 
jomed in ofiioe with him. 

On the 3rd May, the very day of Clive’s landing, 
Oen. Camac defeat at porah the vizir of Oude, 
who bad^been joined by a body of Marattas and 
other native troops. Awr this defeat the vizir 
>^lyed to throw himself on the generosity of the 
English ; and on the 19th he entered their camp, 
where he was received with the greatest rei 4 >eet ; 
imt the cemdusion of the treaty was deferred till 
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^ arrival of Clive. It was deemed the more 
dent edurse to restore him the whole of his do- 
minimiB. with the exception of Corah and Allah- 
abAd, which were reserved for the emperor. He 
itfredl to pay fifty lacs of ru^ for the expenses 
of the war, and engaged neA to harbour or em- 
ploy Meer Cossim or Sumx^ He also engaged 
not to molest Rajah Bulwunt Sing, who held uider 
him the zemindanes of BenAres and GhAzipfir,and 
who had joined the English. At his earnest desire 
an article of free tradfe and factories in his do- 
minions was omitted in the treaty. 

The emperor was next to be dealt with. By the 
arrangement made with him in the time of Meer 
Jaffier, he was to be paid twenty-six lacs of rupees 
a year out of th^revenues of me three provinces, 
and have jagheers to the annual amount of five, 
lacs and a half. These jagheers he was now told) 
he must resign, as also his claim to an arrear of 
thirty-two Iom then due to him. To his remon- 
strances Clive replied that, in consequence of the 
war, which had been in a great measure on his 
account, not a rupee could be paid ; and he was 
obliged to submit. He was then asked to grant | 
the Company the dewanee of the three provinces, | 
for which they agreed to ’yield him twenty-six) 
Isos a year, and to this he gave a ready consent, asi 
he had already offered It ; the nixAtnut was at the' 
same time assured to the Nabob. The /irmAn to 
this important grant beani|Pte 12th Aumist, I7fl5. 
It had been previously am^nged with me Nabob^ 
that he should be content with fifty la^ a year for; 
the support of himself and family, the Company 
having to bear all the expenses of government*. 

Clive now was able to devote himself to the ar- 
duous task of effecting reformations and retrench-, 
ments in the service. And here the difficulty was 
of no little magnitude. As the salaries which the 
Company gave their servants were notoriously in- 
adequate to their support they were allowed, by < 
way of compensation, to receive presents, after thej 
usara of the country, and to engage in private I 
trade. As long as the Company was a mera trad- 1 
ing society, the evils which thence resulted were 
comparatively of little importance ; but now that 
it bad become a sovereign power, whose authority 
was wielded by its servants, those evils assumed a 
magnitude which could not have been dreamed of 
previously. It was easy then for tho'*Company to 
impose covenants and prohibit private trade ; but 
to prevent the evils in mis way was impossible. 

Qive saw the difficulty. He saw, too, that the< 
only remedy was to give the servants of the Com-j 
pony such incomes as would enable them to live as 
their rank required, and offer them a fair prospect 
of retiring with an independence. But be knew' 
the Company and their frugal meroantile habits 
too well to hope that they would ever give their 
consent to large sums being taken for this purpoM 
out of their resouroes ; and if they were to give it, 
he had little doubt but that the cupidity of mi- 


> H« wM quite delighted st this arrangement. "The 
onljr reflection he made on leaving me/' Mys Clive, '* was, 
' Thank God I I shall now have as many dandng-glils as 1 
please.' ” Life of CUve, iU. 125. 

-* That of a member of.oouncn was only 250/. a year, of a 
flsetor 140/., and of a writer, as lately increased, ISO/. ; while 
the rent of even an indifferent bouae was 200/., and, as 
Clive aseerted, a ooonolUor could not live under 3000/. 
a year. 
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niiters would be excited, and they would be eager 
, to grasp at this mode of providing for the younger 
eons of the nobility and their other eupporters, and 
' thus put the affairs of India into the hands of the 
' ignorant and the inesMble. 

The plan which riMevised was as follows. At 

S ail times (and even^wn to the present day) the 
manufacture and sale of salt in India has been a 
monopoly; it is such even in France. This mono* 
poly was usually granted to some favourite of the 
prince, who sold the salt at his own price to the 
native traders. Clive then proposed that it should 
be held by a jointTSlock society composed of the 
governor, the members of council, and the prin- 
cipal civil and military servants of the Company. 
Tnese shares were to be fif(y-aibc in number, of 
which the govertior was to hold five, the second in 
council and the general three each, ten members 
of council and two colonels two each, one chaplain, 
fourteen senior morcbaiits, and three lieut.-colonc)B 
each two-thirds of a share ; the remaining nine 
shares were to bo divided among a certain number 
of factors, majors, surgeons, and otiiers (twenty- 
seven in ail) in the proportion of a third of a share 
yto each. A committee of four was to manage the 
; affairs of the society. A tax of tbit^-tive per 
' cent, on the sales was to be paid to tlie Company, 
and the selling prices at the different depdts was 
fixed at from twelve to fifteen per cent, less than 
the average rates of 0 b twenty preceding; years. 

I The whole capital of the association was thirty-two 
lacs of sicca ru|>ees, each member furnishing capi- 
< tal according to bis share. 

A reform was also to be effected in the army; 
and here Clive experienced his greatest difficulty, 
for military men have a known horror of retrench- 
jment. After the battle of PJassy, Moer Jaffier 
had granted double batta or camp-allowance to the 
English forces which he was to pay. Clive warned 
' them at the time tliat it could bo only temporary, 
and the Company would never continue it. His 
prediction was verified; for as soon as the Nabob 
assigned the Company certain districts for the ex- 
penses of the army, orders wore sent out to abolish 
I the double b>Uta. These orders were often re- 
peated, but always neglected, and when Clive was 
coming out, the subject was strongly urged upon 
him by the Directors. 

According to a plan proposed by Clire, the 
Company’s troops had been regimented and formed 
into three brigades. Of those tho first under Eicut.- 
colonel Sir liobert Fletc her was in garrison at 
Mongheer, the second under Col. R. Smith was at 
Allahabfid to protect tho emperor f^in the Ma- 
rattas; the third was at Bankipore under Co). Sir 
Robert Barker. An order was issued that,* from 
the 1st Janiia^, 1766, double batt* to the Euro- 
pean officers mouTiT cease, except to those of the 
second brigade, while it should be actually in the 
(field; half b.-^tta was to be allowed to those at 
j Patna and Mongheer when not on service, but 
none to those at Calcutta. The reduction took 
place accordingly ; but the officers at Mongheer 
neld secret meetings, at which a general resigna- 
tion of their commissions was agreed on; tlieir 
plans were communicated to the other brigades, 
and about 200 coiiimissious of captains and subal- 
terns were ready to be placed in the hands of the 
commanding officer on the 1st June, though they 
were to offer to serve as volunteers till tho 15th, 
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to give time for an answer to oome from Galcntta. 
They bound themselves by oath to secrecy, and to 
preserve, at the hazard of their lives, any one of 
them who should be sentenced to death by a court 
martial; each was bound by a penalty of HOOL not 
to accept of his commission again unless dmible 
batt.^ was restored. Subscriptions, to which many 
civilians contributed, were made for those who 
might be cashiered. Their hopes were now m^tly 
raised by tidings of the approach of 50,^ or 
mure Marattas to Corah. Col. Smith was in eoft- 
sequence ordered to encamp at Serajapfir with the 
whole of the second brigade, except toe European 
regiment which remained at AllahabAd on account 
of the heat. 

In the month of March, Clive and Gen. Camac 
proceeded to Moorshedab&d to regulate various 
I important matters. Clive there received a letter 
from Mr. Verelst and the council, containing a 
remonstrance from the officers of the third brigade 
on tho subject of the batta. On the 28ih Apni he 
had a letter from Sir R. Fletcher, informing him 
that the officers of his brigade intended sending 
him their commissions at the end of the month. 
He also enclosed a letter from Sir R. Barker, inti- 
mating that there was something of the same kind 
meditated in the tliird brigade also. A quarrel 
among the officers, it appeal’s, had .brought thej 
whole to light, and it was in consequence of thi^ 
that they had now fixed tlie Ist May, wstead of 
Ist June, for their resignation. 

In his reply to Col. Fletcher, Clive declared that j 
any officer who offered to resign should be dls-I 
missed tho service, and never be restored. Thej 
knowledge wbicb he soon obtained of the combuia- 
tion being general, did nut alter his resolution, 
though he feared, lest the troops might support 
thoir officci’s. Jle directed the council to write to 
Madras fur all the officers and cadots that could be 
spared, and to apply to tlio free merchants to come 
forward, and act as officers. At his desire, also, 
the council resolved, that all commissions tendered 
should be accepted, and those who tendered them 
be sent to Calcutta. 

Eai’ly in May, Clive and Camao set out for 
Mongheer, and finding, by a letter which ho re- 
ceived from Sir R. Fletcher on the way, that tho 
' mutineers were writing to Madras, to prevent the 
officers there from coining to Bengal, Clive wrote 
to Calcutta, to direct ail private fetters for that 
presidency to be stopped, and to Sir R. Fletcher, 
to secure the assistance of the sergeants and of tho 
native officers. He had already sent forward such 
faithful officers as he could collect, and these, on 
coming to Mongheer, reproached tho others with 
their ingratitude to a man who had lately given so 
large a sum to form a fund for their inv^ids and 
widows. They said tliat Sir R, Fletcher had never 
told them of this, and accused him of being the 
originator of tlie whole plan. On the 13tb, the 
European soldiers got under arms, to support their! 
officers ; but the appearance of Capt Smith, wiUi 
the Sepoy battalion, reduced tliem to order. When 
Sir R. Fletcher addressed them and distributed 
money, they told him they had onderstooft that he 
was to head them ; but as that was not the case, 
they would return to their duty. On the Ifitii 
Clive arrived, and Sir R. Fletcher then owned 
that he had known of the plot since January, and 
that be bad affected to approve of it, that nothing. 
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might be done without his knowledge. Clive made 
DO remark. He addressed the troops, mentioning 
his own donation, and he ordered double pay to th< 
native troops for Slay and June. 

In the camp at Serajepdr, though a battle was 
expected every day, all the officers but two ten- 
dered their resignation ; some immedhitely, others 
after the Ist June. The former Col. Smith ordered 
to proceed at once to Calcutta. At Allaliabkd the 
officers of the European regiment declared that 
they would set out for Calcutta on the 20th May. 
^ pAi Major Smith, who commanded there, found that 
their men would support them, he sent for an old 
battalion of Sepoys which had lung been under his 
command ; ana these men, having accomplished 
the march of 104 miles from Serajepfir in flfty-ft)ur 
hours, arrived just as the officers were departing. 
Major Smith then made them submit and apologise, 
and he sent only six of them to Calcutta, whither 
Col. Smith also sent one-half of his officers. 

, Owing to the firmness of Lord Clive, of Col. Smith, 
and others, and to the staunch fidelity of the Se- 
j poys, the mutiny was now at an end. The principal 
leaders being under arrest and ordered to prepare 
for trial, consternation and repentance imeame 
general. Some had been inveigled, some fright- 
ened, into the plot. Pardon Vas merefore extended 
to many ; but they were obliged to sign a contract 
to serve thrse years, and not to retire without 

1 hying eiven a year’s notice. Six officers were 
tried and found guilty of mutiny ; but owing to a 
defect ill the Mutiny Act, not one was sentenced 
, to death. Sir R. Fletcher *, who was the real author 
of the mutiny, was tried by court-martial, on the 
prosecution of Capt. Goddard and some other offi- 
cers, found guilty, and cashiered. The only civi- 
lians to whom the charge of aiding the officers 
could be brought home, though there was no doubt 
of the guilt of many of high standing, were Mr. 
lligginson, sub- secretary to the Council, and Mr. 
Grindal, of the secretary’s office. These gentlemen 
wore dismissed. 

We have just seen Clive’s generosity to the 
army mentioned. The following was the occasion. 
Meer Jaffier, who was always attached to Clive, 
and who could not but reflect on how differently A; 
Ihnd acted toward him, when dying, left him a 
! legacy of five lacs of rupees. The monev was in 
the hands of the present Nabob’s mother, and 
some took on them to assert that it was a bribe, 
not a legacy. But of this there was no proof, and 
the probability is all on the other side. At all 
events Clive, who had given a solemn pledge that 
ho would not in any way benefit himself by his 
government of India, declined receiving it. When, 
however, the double batta was to be taken from the 
[officers, it occurred to him that, by taking this 
; money, he might be able to form a fund for the 
sdvantaTO of themselves and their widows, ho de- 
termined to accept it. The Company sanctioned 
the project ; Nujum-ud-Dowlah’s successor, at 
Clive’s desire, added three lacs more ; and thus 
was formed the institution at Poplar, for the sup- 

* We ahalkSoeet this person sfaln at Madras, selfish and 
fiisohedient as ever. A Mr. John Petrie, one of the ring- 
leaders, whom Clive sent home with a rope about his neck, 
returned to Bengal some time after hi^ in the civil eer- 
vice, tbroogh the infiuenoe of hia friends, the Johnstones, 
probably to spite CUVe. 

port of Invalided officers and soldiers of the Com- 
paiw’s service, which still exists. 

While Clive WM engaged in quelling the mutiny, 
the Nabob died of a maliguaut fever. Ilfs 

death as IS always the case, was ascribed to poison, 
and the gmlt, without even tl^hadow of a proof 
was laid on ‘Je English He^ succeeded by his’ 
brother, SyuLud4)qwJfrli, a youth of sixteen years 
of age. ^ 

The pr^to of the salt monopoly having proved' 
much gr«ter than had been expected, tlie Com- i 
pany’s duty was raised to fifty per cent., which it’ 
was calculated would yield l(i0,00(W. a year. Clive 
having observed the ill effecU of omployiiig, as 
had been done, European agents for the sale, it 
was now determined that it should be sold at Cal- 
cutta, or where it was made, to the native dealers, 
and to them only, excluding Europeans altogether. 
Clive, when this had been Bri*anged, made a pro- 
posal for excluding every future governor from 
engaging in any way in trade, by giving him a per 
centago of li on the revenues, and making him 
bind himself by oath in a penalty of 160,000?. not 
to derive any advantage from his office, beyond 
this and hia usual salary and perquisites. 

But now letters came fi*om the Dii*eotors, order-} 
ing the Society to be suppressed, and the trade to 

De thrown open and left entirely to the natives, but 
without any plan for compensating their servants. 

F or the fact was, that the pi^rietors at homo were 
so clamorous for an increasi^f dividend, that the 
Directors feared to make any diminution of their 
revenue. Clive, however, took upon him to act 
for what he deemed the real interests of the Com- 
pany. Ho confirmed the grant to the Society for 1 
one year, after which it was to cease ; thus giving 
the Directors time to deviso some other plan for 
remunerating their servants. 

It was the earnest request of tho Directors to 
Clive, that he would remain another year in India; 
but this the state of his health prohibited, and he 
quitted its shores for ever ui the end of January, 
jjD57. He was once more received in England, 
with every mark of respect ; and, by a vote of the/ 
Court of ProDiietors, his jagheer was continued to' 
him or his heirs for another term of ten years! 
after tho present term should have expired. But 
a storm was to succeed. Mr. Sulivan was now 
chairman ; Mr. Johnstone and the other Indian 
depredators were in England, and they stuck to 
Clive like bloodhounds, thirsting for veng^'ance. 

He had repeatedly, in Parliament, to explaih and 
defend hia various acts in India ; and at length, in 
May, 1773 , Col. Burgoyne, as chairman of a com- 
mittee on Indian affairs, moved a resolution in the 
House, that Lord Clive had received, at the time 
of the ^position of Suraj-ud-Dowlah, various sums, 
amounting to 234,000/., and that ** in so doing he 
abused tho power with which he was entrusted, to 
the evil example of the servants of the public, and 
to tho dishonour and detriment of the state.” Tho 
motion that be had received those sums was car- 
ried ; but for the latter part was substituted una- 
Qlmofusly, that he did at the same time render 
great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Though thus honourably acquitted, the fact of 
having been accused preyed on his proud spirit. 

He was constitutionally melancholy ; his liver bad 
become diseased in India, and ho was afflicted with 
gall-stones, his sufferings from which were so in- 
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(enae that ha had ibr many yearn been old^ to 
have eonatant reootirae to ojdiim for relief. Toward 
the end November, jXUk ^ aev^ 
attack ; he had reooune to large doaea of laudanum, 
and in a paroxyam of pain he terminated bia 
exiatenoe, on the 2^d of that month, having joat 
completed the forty>mnth year of hia age. 

The name of Clive muat ever atand prominent in 
British history, as that of the founder of an em* 
pire the moat extraordinarv that haa eveigAppeared. 
As a military man, though he had not me oppor- 
tunity of lighting great battles like Coote, hia repu- 
tation atan^ hiuli, for all the military virtues were 
united in him ; he was, as hia friend Lawrence de- 
clared, a horn soldier. As a statesman, we think 
he has been underrated ; his vision, it is said, was 
clear, but not extensive. It seems to us that it 
was nearly as extensive, as it was possible for that 
of a practical num to bo at that time. It oertatnly 
^d not penetrate vacancv, like that of Dupleix, 
and aim at the impossible ; but his opinions on 
'most questions of Indian policy were sound and 
Judicioua In private life Clive was amiable, and 
strongly attached to his family and friends. That 
he was covetous of wealth is not to be denied ; but, 
like another eminent person, if ^unsatisfied in get- 
ting, in bestowing he was most princely He was 
untainted by the mean avarice that degraded Marl- 
borough ; if he loved wealth, it was not for itself, 
hut for the dignity, power, and influence it be- 
stowed. His example, no doubt, was injurious, 
and produced many mean imitators ; but there was 
this essential difference, that Clive thought of the 
Company and his country first, and of himself last, 
and gave way, without a pang, where their in- 
terests were at variance ; while the gentlemen at 
Calcutta and Madras seemed only ooncomed for 
their own gains, and heedless of aU other interests. 


CHAPTER XII. 

AUkln In the CarniU»~Ila)sh of Tsnjore— Mohammed 
Iieoof— Mound of the Caveri— The Northern Clrcart— 
Hyder Ally— Hia Early HUtory— War with Hyder-Bat- 
tle at Tiinomalee— Slefe of Amboor~lli*iuoceaa of the 
Engllah^oncluilon of Peace— AflUre of Bengal. 

Wg now return to the coast of Coromandel, where, 
after the capture of Pondicherry, the English 
power had become supreme. 

As the expenses of the war had been consider- 
able, and it had ostensively been carried on for the 
advantage of Mohammed Ally, he was callld on to 
repay them. Before the surrender of Pondicherry, 
he had made an offer to pay at the rate of twenty- 
eight lacs of rupees a year ; and, in case of that 
place beinff taken, if the Company would give him 
the aid of their forces, to uiake the renters and 
others pay uo, ho would discharge the whole in 
one year. klr. Pigot wrote to him, agreeing to 

* Bren befbrt he got the jegheer he give £0,0001.. a sixth 
of hit property, to hit family and ftlende. A portion of II 
WM devoted to the purchase of an annuity of £001. a year 
fbr hit old commander, Gen. Lawrenee, and offered in to 
htndtome a manner, that he could receive it without a 
biuth. 


these terms, sad yet shortly after s deauuid was; 
made on the Nabob for fifty lacs of rupees ; and as( 
no indulgence would be f^ven, he was foreed to' 
borrow money at a most usoNons rate, in order to 
discharm it. It was also stipulated that he should 
repay me expenses of the siem of Pondidieny, 
and to this he agreed, on eonditton of all the stores 
taken there being given up to him. These, how- 
ever, the servants of the Comjpany had appie- 
priated to themselvee ; and on hu ooroplaint, they 
promised to allow him a certain sum W then^in 
his account. But their masters no sooner heanN . 
that he bad gotten credit for this sum in their 
books, than they ordered it to be recharged to h^, 
and tW he lost the-stores altogether. 

The only way the Nabob saw of getting money, 
was b^ forcing it from those who were supposed to 
have it. As Mortiz Ally, of Vellor e, was believed 
to have great treasure, he was the first object of 
attack. The English gave troops, and after a siege 
of three months the place was tak«i, but the 
wealth which it contain^ was far below what had 
been anticipated. 

The conquest of Tanjoro was what Mohammed 
Ally next proposed ;'but in this the English would 
not give him their ai(|. As the king of Tanjore 
was an independent p^ce, they offered their me- 
diation, to which tho Nabob gelded a most reluc- 
tant consent. It was arranged that tHe rajah should 
pay twenty-two lacs of rupees, in five instalments, 
as arrears ; four lacs as a present ; and four an- 
nually as tribute. When the Directors heard of 
this treaty, they expressed their opinion that the 
present of four lacs ought to have been given to 
the Company for their good oflices, and directed 
that the twenty-two lacs should be paid to them, 
and credit given for them to the Nabob in liis 
account. 

On the 10th Febmi^, 1763, peace was signed 
between Franco and England. By the eleventh 
article of the treaty, all the factories which the 
French possessed in India, in 1740, but not their 
subsequent acquisitions, were to be restored. They 
were not to keep troops^ or erect fortifications in 
any part of the dominions of the SObahd&r of 
Benj^. Both crowns were to acknowledge Salabut 
Jung, as lawful Sdbahd&r of the Deckan, and 
Molmnimed Ally, as lawful Nabob of the Carnatic, 

As the English were able to dictate in the for- 
mation of this treaty, nothing could be more im- 
politic than the restoration of the French settle- 
ments in India. But while in this matter the 
French government were raided by the judgment 
of Bussy, the English ministry, as Lord Clive was 
in opposition, did not deign to ask his advice. He, 
however, wrote to Lord Bute, and it was on his 
suggestion that the article relating to Bengal was 
inserted. It is a remarkable instance of the gene- 
ral ignorance, with respect to Indian affairs in 
Europe, that Salabut Jung is spoken of as Sfibah- 
dkr of the Deckan, though in 1761, two yean be- 
fore, he had been dethroned and imprisoned by his 
brother, NusfoB^y. The effect of the treaty was 
to hasten his death ; for NizAm Ally, who had been, 
hitherto reatrained by dread of the FAuicfa, seeing 
he bad nothinu to apprehend fhom them, caused! 
him to be mmraered. 

The reader of Orme’s intereeting History most 
be familiar with the name of Mohammed Jopoof. 
He bad enlisted with Clive a little before the battle 
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of Coverpaak, luid he roae by his merit till he 
esme to be oommsader-in-ohief of all the Sepoys 
in the service of the pre8idenc|pr. He was a cool 
resolute man, and em^ntly faithful to the Com* 
,pany. The chief scene of bis exploits were Ma* 
dura and Tinivelly, which countries, after the over* 
throw of the French, he offered to take as a renter. 
But from their wasted condition he was, it would 
seem, unable to raise any revenue; at least he had 
paid no rent. Accordingly, in August, 1763, the 
Ni^bob and Company sent a force to i*educe him. 

, ^ut he was not a man to fall without a straggle; 
the month of October of the following year saw 
him still unsubdued, after causing his assailants 
great loss of men and treasure. Treachery, how- 
ever, prevailed against hra; a Frenchman named 
Mardiand, who was in his service, betrayed him 
to the Nabob, who put him to death. 

' A dispute now arose between tlie Nabob and the 
rajah of Tanjore respecting the Mound of the 
Cavcri. For the island of Sejiaghsm, as it is 
named, which is formed by the branches of the 
Caveri, runs very narrow toward its eastern ex- 
^mity, and the long strip thus formed, and which 
is called the Mound, if not kept in constant repair, 
would be swept away, and tj^e remaining waters of 
the Caveri be carried into the Coleroon or northern 
branch, and the lands of Tanjore thus be deprived 
of the waters rtecessary for their cultivation. The 
Nabob now asserted that the Mound belonged to 
him of right, as it really did, but the raiah in- 
Histed that he was bound to keep it in repair, and 
this it was not the Nabob’s intention to do, as he 
filainly designed to let it bo washed away. The 
Knglish were obliged to interfere, and it was 
arranged that the Mound should bo repaired by 
the rajah. 

In 1766, NizAm Ally, whom henceforth we shall 
call the Niz&in, invaded the Carnatic at the head 
of a large army, and committed great ravines; 
but he retired when he saw the forces of the Eng- 
lish and the Nabob in the field. Clive, whose 
.power over the emperor was absolute, easily pro- 
cured a sunnud conferring the Carnatic on Mo- 
hammed Ally, independent of the Nizdm, and he 
also obtained a similar grant to the English of the 
four northern Circars. In March, 1766, General 
Calliaud was sent with a force to take possession 
of these provinces : but the Nizdra threatened to 
invade the Carnatic; and the government at Ma- 
dras, who had an exaggerated idea of his power, 
agreed to pay him a la^e annual tribute, and as 
he had given one of the Circars as a jagheer to his 
brother BaxAlut Jung, not to claim it till after the 
deatli of that prince, and very unwisely, for it was 
well known that he was going to attack Mysore, 
they agreed to support him with their troops. 

The person who now wielded the power of 
Mysore was one of those adventurers who, by dint 
of courage and capacity, joined with freedom from 
ntoral restraint, so firequently rise to empire in the 
£ast. His name was Hyder Ally Kh&n; he was 
the yoonger son of a man who, from the rank of a 

^ common peon, to which family misfortunes had 
rednoed luir% rose to that of a fouidar in the ser- 
vice of tlie Nabob of Sera. But misfortunes coming 
on his master, he lost his life in bis defence, leav- 
ing a widow and two sons. Sl^idwa, the elder of 
these sons, when he grew up, was recommended by 
his mother’s brotlMr to an ofBear in tho service of 
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the rajah of Mysore, and he soon rose to command. 
Hyder, the yonnger son, spent his time till he wu 
seven-and-twenty between hunting and voluptuous 
> living. He then joined his bromer’s corps as a 
volunteer in 1748, and distinguished himself so 
much at the siege of a Polygar^s fort near Banga- 
lore, that he drew on himself tho notice of Nunjeraj, 
the commander, by whom he was speedily pr^ 
moted. 

The kingdom of Mysore was ono of those Hindoo 
states which rose on the fall of BejAyanugur in the 
17th cental^. Its rajahs had consequently by this 
.time sunk into imbecilitv, and as in the parallel 
case of the Marattas, their power had passed into 
the hands of their ministers. The holders of this 
power, at the present time, were two brothers 
named Dfip,i[aj and Nunj^j, the latter of whom 
we ^ve seen aiding ’theFrenoh at Triohinopoly, 
and in whose service Hyder Ally was engaged. 

In 1756, Hyder was made foujdar of Dindigul. a 
fortress built on a high rock in the middle of a 
plain half-way between Madura and Triohinopoly. 
lie had before this time organised a regular band 
of freebooters, “brave and faithAil thieves,” as 
Wilks styles them, who were bound to deliver up 
to him^ one-half of all the plunder they acquired % 
and with the aid of a wily brahman named Koopde 
1 ^ 0 , he devised such a system of checks as made 
it almost impossible for them to defraud him.) 
Having occasion to act against some refractoi^ 
Polygars, he sent to court a fiaming account of hia 
successes, and of the difficulties he had surmounted, 
adding a formidable list of killed and wounded. 
A messenger was despatched with rich presents for 
the officers, and with money to give to each of 
tho wounded men fourteen rupees a month till he 
should be cured. The actual number of theso was 
sixty-seven, but on the inspection which took 
ploco Hyder mingled with them 700 men whoso 
limbs were well swathed and bandaged. These 
passed muster with the rest, and Hyder drew the 
money fur tho whole, and he allowed the wounded 
men each seven rupees a mouth. Another trick 
which he played the government was, making 
what a native, who witnessed it, terms “ a circular 
muster,” that is, making 10,000 men be counted 
and passed as 1 8,000. 

In this way Hyder went on augmenting his 
wealth, and increasing the number of his ad- 
herents. Meantime Deoraj retired from public 
cares, and left Ibo whole burthen of them to Nun- 
jeraj, Hyder’s patron. In 1758, the troops, hav- 
ing mutinied for payment of their arrears, Hyder 
came to his aid, and by carefully going through 
the accounts ' (in which he was an adept), and 
thus reducing them, and by a partial payment he 
restored harmony. His rewards, in oonsequencej 
were ample; among others, Bangalore and its dis^ 
triot were given to him as a jagheer. In the be-l 
ginning of the following year the Marattas made 
an inn^, and when the army was ordered to 
march against them, most of the chiefs declared 
that they could not obey on account of the arrears 
due to the men. Hyder, who knew that the 

Tbos, In tbe conhulon which ensued on the death of 
Nasir Jung, In iTflO (aee p. 66), they contrived to carry off 
two camela laden with gold coin. 

* Though Hyder could neitber read nor write, he had the 
power of making long srlthmetiesl eslculatlona in kla mind, 
with gvest rapidity and oorrectnesa. 
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arrears were very small, offered to dlsehai^e them. 

thas got the chief command, and most of the 
'other commanders, who were of ancient families, 
then resigned. He soon brought the Marattas to 
terms, and, on hb return to court, he was received 
with extraordinary honours, Nunjeraj, a thing un- 
precedented, even rising at his approach and em- 
bracing him. *' 

Gratitude, of course, was not one of Hyderb vir- 
tues, and a scheme was soon concerted for the 
ovei^row of his patron. The troops, as was 
arranged, came to Hyder and demanded their 
arrears of pay. He told them that ho paid his 
own men regularly, and tliat it was not to him 
that the others were to look. They then requested 
tliat he would obtain payment from Nunjeraj; and 
several applications were made, but to no purpose, 
as there was really no money. They finally re- 
quired (hat Hyder should go at their head and sit 
in dJtuma * at the house of Nunjeraj. With affected 
reluctance he complied; and the result was, that 
Nunjeraj, unable to satisfy them, told them that 
the rajah had taken the direction of his own 
affairs, and that he was retiring from public life. 
Some of the soldiers, as directed, then called out 
to remove the dhurna to the residence of the 
rajah. This was done, and the rajah having re- 
quired Koonde RAo to be sent in to him, the brah- 
min returned with a promise that the demands of 
the troops should be satisfied, provided Hyder 
took an oath to renounce all connexion with the 
usurper Nunjeraj. With this hard condition, also, 
he was forced to comply, and he then was admitted 
to an audience. On coming out he tendered his 
personal security to the troops for their arrears, 
and it was cheerfully accepted, and thus ended the 
I drama. Large assignments of revenue were made 
I to him for that purpose, and thus more than half 
i the rajah’s dominions came under his contix)]. 

Beside the Brahmin, his chief coadjutor in 
this affair, had been a lady of the royal family, 
and she and Koonde R&o (who was now dewan) 
seeing that the power of Nunjeraj had fallen into 
tho hands of a far abler man, conspired to over- 
throw him. Taking advantage of the absence of 
the greater part of his troope, while he was en- 
camped with a small force under the walls of 
Seriugapatam, tho capital, the Brahmin caused a 
canuoiiado from all the works to bo opened upon 
him. Hyder was sending for his friend the Brah- 
min, when he learned the truth. Ho then retired 
with his cavalry, leaving his family and his in- 
fantrv behind. He was now thrown on the world, 
and Having been defeated by some troops led by 
the Brahmin, he went unarmed and as a suppliant 
to the abode of Nunjeraj. Being admitted, he 
threw himself at his feet, imploring forgiveness, 
and ascribing all his misfortunes to his ingratitude 
to his benefactor, whom he entreated to resume 
his place at the head of the state. Nunjeraj, 

I though he knew him, was deceived. He gave him 
his forces and the influence of his name ; by 
means of forged letters Hyder frightened Koonde 
RAo away from his army, which ho then attacked 

• That is. without twtlng (bod, fbnm which the penon 
against whom it is done. It alto expected to abstain. It it 
usual (br eredlton, who cannot obtain payment, to get a 
Brahmin to sit in dknrntt at the door of the debtor for the 
guilt coniractad; If the Btahmin should expire, it is of the 
deepest die. 


and defeated. He was soon able to dictate terms 
to the iwah, one of which was, the surrender of 
Koonde R4o, whose life, however, he engaged to 
spare K Districts were then assigned for the sup. 
port of the rajah and of Nnnjeraj, and the fortu. 
Date Mossulman adventurer thus became in effect 
the sovereign of the Hindoo realm of Mysore. 

^"4^1761 BazAlut Jung, for the Mm of three lacs 
of rupees, made Hyder Nahfth. of Jaera ; and it was 
reduced by their united forces, l^der continued 
to extend his conquests, and in 1769 be made hw.i>| 
self master of the realm of Bednore, in whose capi- ’ 
tal he obtained a treasure which, he owned, ohiefly 
led to his subsequent greatness. An invasion of 
the Marattas occupied him during the next yearj| 
and he was obliged to purchase their departure by- 
the payment of thirty-two lacs of rupeM, and the 
cession of some territory. In l76o he made a^ 
descent on the western coast, and conquered Mala- 
bar. While he was (here the rajah died ; and he 
immediately sent orders for that prince’s eldest 
son to succeed, and he resumed the districts which 
had been assigned for the support of the royal 
family, giving instead of them an annual pension. 

In 1767 the NizAm pnd the Marattas made war 
on Hydw Ally, Tho latter, with their usual cele- 
brity, were the first to take the field. To Impede 
tlioir progress, Hyder laid waste the country in a 
fearful manner ; but, unchecked by his measures, 
they still advanced, and reached Sera, where 
Hyder’s brother-in-law surrendered to them (he 
fort and district, without even a show of fighting. 
Hyder, now alarmed, made proposals to the Ma- 
rattas, and they reth'od on being well paid. 

The troops of tho NizAm, with an English force 
under Col, Joseph entered the territories of 
Mysore. Ere long, however. Smith saw reason to 
believe that their ally was playing the English 
false, and that he was actually in treaty i^itli 
Hyder. He therefore kept his corps separate. As 
Col. Wood was advancing from Trichmopoly, he 
put his troops in motion to join him, and on the 
way (Sept. 3) he was attacked by Hyder with a 
large force. The action commenced at two, and 
ended at dusk, in the total defeat of the Mysoreans. 
As the British troops were in great want of pro- 
visions, and feared another attack, they made a 
forced march of twenty-seven hours for Trino- 
malee, not halting for either refreshment or repose. 
Here they had hoped to find abundance of pro- 
visions, but they were miserably diisAppointed ; and 
leaving the sick and wounded in the town, Smith 
had to move his troops about in quest of supplies, 
while the country was scoured by 40,000 of the 
enemy’s cavalry. Hyder and the NizAm (for they 
were now allies) deferred making an attack, until 
the want of food should have reduced the strength 
I of the English, but Smith was fortunate enough to 
I discover some large hoards of grain, and thus bis 
I men were kept in a state of efficiency. Gn tlie 
i 22nd tho enemy commenced a distant cannonade 
! on his left ; in order to turn their left, he made a 
i movement from his right round a hill ; the enemy 
j did the same, in order to intercept *the English, 

> When the njab and (he ladles of the palace Joined in 
, entreaties for his life, Hyder replied, that he would not only 
: spare it, but keep him like a parroquet He kept his word, 
! but not as they understood It, for he confined him in an Iron 
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jyho they thought were retreating ; and thus, to 
their mutual aurprise, they encountered. The first 
struggle was for the hill, which Capt Cooke se- 
cured for the English. The two armies were then 
drawn out in array of battle. The English had 
1400 infantry and 30 cavalry, Europeans, 0000 
Sepojs, and 1600 of Mohammed Ally’s good-for- 
nothing cavalry. The army of the allies is stated 
at 70,000, one half of which was cavalry. It was 
drawn up in a crescent, half-circling the British 
A^y. The English cannon having nearly silenced 
. ! that of the enemy, was turned on Uie dense masses 
of their cavalry, who, having stood the fire for 
some minutes in the expectation of getting orders 
to charge, and receiving none, at length turned 
and fled. Hyder, who saw that all was lost, drew 
off his cannon, and advised the Nizdm to do the 
same ; but ho spurned at the idea, and dcchirod 
that he would sooner perish. The approach of the 
English, however, abated his courage, and he soon 
was one of the moat forward in flight. The victoi*s 
I captured 64 pieces of cannon ; their loss was 
i 160 men, that of the enemy was supposed to be 
I 4000. 

I As the rains were approaching, the English went 
j into cantonments. But thf^ active Hyder continued 
' liis operations ; and having reduced one or two 
small place^ ho proceeded to attack ArflhuQr, 
which, seated on the summit of a granite moun- 
tain, was defended by Capt. Calvert, with a small 
garrison. Hyder having dismantled the lower 
lorL Calvert retired to the citadel. The Killidar 
j being discovered to bo in correspondence with 
: Hyder, he and his men were disarmed. Hyder, 
thougli disconcerted, continued to fire on the fort, I 
and at length effected a breach, but in an inacces- 
sible place. He made various attempts to surprise 
the fort, but in vain ; and ho offtTcd Calvert a 
large sum of money and the command of half of 
j his array, if ho would surrender ; hut ho was told 
j to send no more such messages, if he respected the 
, lives of his servants, as the bearers would be 
hanged in the breach >. The siege had commenced 
' on the 1 0th November ; and on the 7th December, 
the troops of Col. Smith, marching to the relief of 
Amboor, were in sight. At their approach, Hyder 
retired, and ascending the Gh&ts, quitted the 
Carnatic. 

I The NizAm, weary of the war, had already en- 
tered into secret communication with Col. Smith. 

; It came to the knowledge of Hyder, who affected 
not to be displeased remrding it, as being for their 
; eventual advantage. The NizAra, tlius relumed 
j from anxiety, speedily concluded a treaty, by ^ich 
the revenues of the Carnatic BalagAt, a country 
I now held by Hyder, were transferred to the Eng- 
J lish, on their agreeing to pay the NizAm seven lacs 
a year, and the Marattas their chout ; and the tri- 
I bute for the Circars was reduced from nine lacs 
I perpetual to seven lacs a year for a term of six 
i years. 

While Hyder was engaged in the Carnatic, some 
of the Malabar chiefs resoUed to make an effort to 
recover their independence. A force was sent by 
sea from Bombay to their aid. Mangaldr and 
some other places were taken ; but an attempt on 

* It U lamentsble to read that this gallant ofBcer was 
afterwatda tried bj court martial, and convicted, of dcA:aud- 
ing the Company by falee return*. 
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C^andr miscarried, with considerable loss. In 
Hyder suddenly appeared before 
Man^Idr, with an overwhelming force ; and the 
English were obliged to quit the place with such 
precipitation, that they left beliind them all their 
artillery and stores, and even their sick and 
wounded, consisting of 80 Europeans and 100 
Sepoys. Htder, declaring to the Malabar chiefs 
that he had found their country a source more of 
expense than profit, offered to give it up if paid' 
his expenses ; and he thus was enabled to retire i 
with a large sura of money for the war against the ' 
English. 

The war this year was adverse to the English, 
very much in consequence of the Presidency 
having imitated the practice of the jealous repub- 
lics of Venice and the United Provinces, in sendingi 
two members of council to the army as field- j 
deputies, without whose consent no operations! 
could be carried on. One of the first acts of these 
civilians ivas to cause tho loss of the fort of Mul- 
wAgnl, by insisting on the European garrison being 
withdrawn, and their place suppliecl by some of 
the troops of Mohammed Ally. Col. Wood, in an 
attempt to recover it with a small force, fell in 
with the entire army of Hyder, and ho was on the 
eve of being totally routed, when a stralngem of 
Capt. Brooke, who commanded tho hnggage-guard, 
turned tho event of tho cimtest. This officer, who 
had with him only four companies and two guns, 
drew those last by a circuitous and concealed route 
I up to the summit of a flat rock, where they were 
to be served by tho wounded artilNTymcn, wltile 
all tho rest of the sick and wounded, who w(*ro 
able to move, were to swell tho ranks on tho sum- 
mit. When all was rca<ly, tho guns opened a fire 
of grape on the enemy’s left flank*, and all, both 
sick and well, raised a shout of, Hurra I Smith 1 | 
Smith !” Both sides thought Smith was arrived ; 
and Wood, taking advantage of the confusion it 
caused, drew up Ids men in such a manner that he 
was able to repel all Hydcr’a subsequent attacks, 
and force him t«) retire with 1 «)sh 

Some time after, Col. Wood, by making an at- 
tempt to relieve Oosoor, which Hyder was besieg- 
ing, left BAgJdr exposed to attack, of which the 
active enemy took advantage ; and the consequence 
was, that two thousand persons lust their lives in 
the rush which they made to get into the fort 
when the Mysoreans entered the town. Wood, on 
his return from Oosoor, again fell in with Hyder’s 
army, and would probably have been defeated, had 
not Major Fitzgerald, on hearing tho firing, has- 
tened to the spot with tho other division of the 
English army ; and Hyder retired at his approach. 
Wood, though brave even to temerity, was now in i 
such a state of despondence that, on the represent- j 
ations of Fitzgerald, he was removed from the 
command, and ordered to proceed to Madras! 
under arrest. 

The forts held by tho English were now falling 
everywhere into the hands of Hyder. In Decern- ' 
ber ho entered the district of BaramahAt ; and, as ' 
he was advancing to the reduction of Eroad, he 
fell in with a pa^y of 60 Europeans and 200 
Sepoys, under Capt. Nixon. When the enemy 
advanc^ to the attack, the Europeans fired, and 

* Th« RomsDS defeated the Ssmnitei by a •itnilar ctiats- 
gem. See our Hiilory of Rome, p 137 I 
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then rushed on with the bayonet. They perished 
oppi^d by numbers ; the Sepoys were cut down 
in their ranks; and of the whole party no one 
e^^d but Lieutenant Ooreham, whose knowledge 
of the languaw enabled him to obtain quarter 
from one of Hvder's officers. Hyder then made 
Goreham translate into English a summons to 
(^pt. Orton to surrender £ 0111 ^, inviting him at 
the same time to eomo in person to Hyder’s tent, 
and assuring him of liberty to depart if a surrender 
could not be arranged. Strange to say, he came, 
and was of course detained ; for, as Hyder alleged, 
and as wo regret to say was the case, Capt. Robin- 
son, the second in command, had been taken some 
time before, and was dismissed under parole not to 
s^vo again during the war. Hyder, however, 
offered Orton leave to depart, if he would write an 
order for the surrender of the place, the garrison 
having liberty to retire with their property to Tri- 
jchinopoly. Ho at first refused, but finally con- 
jsented ; and Robinson actually obeyed the order! 
f he garrison, as might have been expected, were 
i marched prisoners to Seringapatam, and there 
Robinson ended his days in a dungeon. The same 
was the fate of the garrison of another fort, which 
surrendered on the condition of being allowed to 
depart on parole ; Robinson’s conduct, and that of 
the government who employed him, being in both 
cases Hyder’s excuse. 

Nearly all their previous acquisitions had now 
been wrested from the Company ; and in the be- 
Hyder sent one of his generals to 
Madura and Tinnivolly, while ho himself ravaged 
[the country about the Caveri. The Presidency, 
partly to save the unfortunate peasantry from ruin, 
partly urged by want of money— for they had been 
obliged to susiiend their investments for England 
and even so they had not funds to carry on the war 
more than four months— made proposals for an 
accommodation. At Hyder’s desire Capt. Brooke 
was wnt to him, on whose report of his intentions, 
Mr. Andirows, a member of council, repaired to his 
if^**IE* n proposals to be submitted 

I to the Council, ^esc, however, being deemed 
inadmissible, hostilities were resumed. Col. Smith 
sgain took the command of the army ; but no en- 
counter of any moment occurred. In the latter 
end of March, when the two armies were about 
140 miles south of Madras, Hyder, suddenly dis- 
missing his iuf^antry and the greater part of his 
cavalry, put himself at the head of 6000 horse 
and, on the 29th, he appeared on Mount St. Thomas! 
near Madras, whence ho despatched a letter to the 
governor, roquMting that Mr. Dupr^, a member of 
council, might bo sent to him. As it was in Hy- 
j * P’^er to plunder the town, ravage the country, 
1^.?' destroy the garden-houses of the 

OTMident imd council, before Smith’s troops could 
prive, his demand was complied with at once, and 
* treaty was concluded, of which the two principal 
truclos were, a mutual resUtuUon of conquests imd 
mutual aid m defensive wars. 

Thus was terminate,!, and with more advantage 
to the English than they had any reasonable riSt 
to e^ct, a war imprudently, if not unjustly com- 
menced, and feeblv and unskilfnlly conducted by 
the president* and council of Madras. The Di 
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re^rs threw much vague blame on them, esuecT 
ally for the very wisest part of their conducive 
(inclusion of peace, which they said would tend to 
lower them in the eyes of the natives. The renlv 
of the presidency was, that “they were compelled 
to make peace for want of money to wage war ” 

WhUe such was the state of affairs in the Car- 
natic, Bengal was enjoying tranquifiity. Clive had 
been succeeded by Mr. Yarelgt as chief governor- 
and at the close of the year 1769 this gentleman 
resigned, and was succeeded by M r. 

In 1767, the Ddranee Shah made the last of 
those expeditions with which India has been so 
often afflicted, from the mountains of Afghanistan 
Ills march wm directed for Delhi, in which casi 
he would probably have encountered the troops of 
the finghsh. But he did not come beyond the 
i unjdb, where he had some contests with the 
Mklis. An expedition was soon after sent by the 
goverament of Calcutta to restore the rajah of 
Nep&l who had been expelled; but from the nature 
of the country it was unable to effect its purpose. 

^ peremptory order to end 
the trMo of the Company’s servants in salt and 
tho other articles, and to leave it entirely to the 
natives ; the governor’a one and one-eighth on the 
revenue was also to cease. To replace these, hi 
commission of two and a half per cent, on tho net 
produce of the dewannee revenues was granted, to 
be divided into one hundred equal shares, of which 
the governor was to have thirty-five, and others in 
proportion. 


, ' and a rda- 

Ivf of 0«n. Lawrvnce. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

U^onues of Bengal -Proceedings in Engiand- Appoint- i 
ment of Supervisors— Distress of tiie Company — Bills 
regulating it— New Government of Bengal. 

WiiKN Clive obtained tho deicannee of Bengal for 
the Company, ho expressed a decided opinion that, 
after paying all the expenses of government, it 
would pave a considerable annual surplus revenue. 

Had Clive remained in India, and had his plans 
and suggestions been acted on by the Directors at 

home, such might have been the result. But this 

as we have seen, was not done ; adeciuate salaries* 1 
were not secured to the servante of the Company ; 
the restrictions on private trade were withdrawn, 
and, moreover, a new mode of diverting to indi- 
viduals a large share of the revenue sprang up. 
This was tho civil and militaiw charges for build- 
ings, &c. Every man now,’'^8ay8 Clive, « who is 
peraitt^ to make a bill, makes a fortune.” 

twin I”*'" goycn.n..Dt be- 

tween the Nabob and the Company was productive | 
of mischief, and bad its effect in diminuhing that 
revenue, which was further reduced by the evasion 
of the payment of duties by the servante of the 
tympany. Capital was continually going out of 
the countiy, for the investments to Lgfand and 
China, which now, instead of being pift?hased bv 
g^s and bullion sent from home, were to be fur- 
nished from the revenues of the province ; and as 
these revenues were every day more absorbed in 
the expenses of government, and cheeked or inter- 
cepted m the ways we have menUoned, the diffl- 
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culty of obtiuning the neoeaaaxy rnuns continually 
inoi^aaed. Add to this, that the war with Hyder 
was a great drain on the exchequer of Bengal. 

Toward the end of 1769 it appeared tliat there 
was an excoaa of disburaemcnts over receipts, and 
the remedy proposed was, “ to open their treasury 
door far remittances;” that is, to receive the large 
sums which the servants of the Company were 
' annually sending home, and to rive bills for them 
; on the Company in England. This was, no doubt, 
i a, very agreeable mode to all parties in Bengal, 
4 hut it threw the Company at home into great 
! difficulties when the amount of these bills hap- 
I pined to exceed that of the sale of the investments 
i out of which they were to be paid. To prevent 
; this evil, the Directors limited the amount fur 
! Mhich they permitted the government of Bengal 
to draw bills on them, and their wealth-amassing 
' servants then paid their surplus cash into the 
j French and Dutch factories, getting in return bills 
on Europe, and thus these Companies were enabled, 
in a great measure, to trade on British capital. 

I Stich was the condition of the finances of Bengal 
I when Mr. Cartier succeeded to the office of gover- 
[ nor on the 24 th December, 1769. In the follow- 
i mg year, the annual rainy were withheld bv Pro- 
I vidonce, and India was visited by dearth and 
I famine, which swept away ouo-third of the popula- 
I tion of Deng^, and made a proportionate reduction 
III the revenue. In the same year the young rajah 
j died, and was succeeded by his brother Mubark- 
, ud-dowlahi The president and council continued 
I I he allowance to him which had been arranged by 
, Clive, but the Directors wrote out that, as he was 
) a minor, they thought si^eco locs of rupcecs quite 
i i noiigh for his support, and ordered no more to be 
; paid, and thus, how justly we need not say, they 
, added thirty-four lacs a year to their revenues, 
i While such were the proceedings in India, the 
I proprietors at homo were not negligent of their 
I own interests. Filled wdth vague notions of the 
inexhaustible wealth of the East, and having be- 
fore their eyes the huge fortunes accumulated in a 
few years by the servants of the Company, and 
'vhich were displayed in many cases with an Ori- 
ental pomp and magnificence, they panted for a 
share in the golden harvest. For some years 
I l^ast, the dividends on East India stock had been 
six per cent.; but, in 1766, a vote of the Court of 
Proprietors raised it at once to ten per cent. In 
vain did the Directors, who know the real state of 
things, and that money must be taken up at a 
heavy rate of interest to pay this dividend, remon- 
strate ; in a general court on the 6tb May, 1767, a 
I dividend of twelve and a half per cent, was voted*. 
But their cupidity was destined to meet a check. 
The idea of the wealth of India and the desire to « 
partake in it, had also seized the ministers of the 
crown ; a committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire into the state of the Company had been 
voted by parliament, which met early in Novem- 
ber, 1760, chiefly for this purpose, and a few days 
after the proprietors had voted themselves twelve 

> The Dir^ors hsd Inatituted legal proceeding! against 
Johnstone, and the others who had taken presents at 
J Nujum-iid-dowlah’a accession. These men, who were now 
at home with plenty of money, and of course of influence, 

’ seised the pretent occasion of procuring a vote of the pro- 
pnetors to drop the proeecutiona. Lite of Clive, iii IM. 


and a half pep cent, a bill passed the house for- 
bidding any increase of dividend for the present, 
and directing that dividends should only be voted 
by ballot, and in general courts summoned ex- 
pressly for the purpose. It was insisted on the! 
part of the ministry, that the territorial acquisi-l 
tions of tho Company, or those of any subjects,! 
belonged to the crown. But they did not observe < 
that the devaniMt was of quite a different nature;, 
and that the Company was raei-ely a zeroindAr to 
the emperor, to whom, or to the Nabob, the de- \ 
wxnne* should of right revert, if the Company 
were required to resign it, or if their charter 
should expire; and the only question was, whellior 
the ci*own or the Company should have the sur- 

lus revenue of Bengal, a thing which, in reality, 

ad no existence at the very time tliey were dis- 
puting about it. After a vast deal of argument! 

I and contention, an act was passed in April, 1769,1 
I allowing the Company to retain the revenues ofi 
Bengal for a term of five years, on condition ofl 
paying every year 400, 000^. into the exchequer;' 
the^ might, if the revenues allowed it, increase 
their dividends up to twelve and a half per cent., 
at the rate of one per cent, in each year ; if the 
dividend fell below ten per cent., the payment into 
tlio exchequer should be reduced in proportion, 
and ohould cease altogether if it fell to six per 
cent. It was also provided that the Company^ 
should annually export a certain quantity of British* 
goods, provide fur the payment of their simple ^ 
contract debts, the reduction of their bonded debt,! 
&c. &c. 

Tho whole blame of the disappointment of the 
golden dreams of India was thrown on those who 
had the management of the Company’s affairs in 
that country, and it was resolved to institute a 
strict investigation on the sj^t. For this purpose, 
under tho title of Supervison^ and vested with 
nearly tho whole powers of the Company, Mr. Van- 
sittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Col. Fordo, all of whom 
had been high in office in India, were selected to 
proceed thither. They sailed in a frigate which 
was sent out at tho dcsiro of the Company ; but 
the frigate and those on board of her were never 
heard of more. She probably foundered or went 
down in a hurricane. 

The debt of tho Company in India went on ac- 
cumulating ; they were utterly unable to provide 
for tho bills drawn on them, and yet, with all their 
difficulties staring them in the face, the Directors 
had the temerity to propose to the proprietors, in 
1776, to raise their dividend to 12, and in the two 
following years, to 124 percent. Thoso augmenta- 
tions were cheerfully voted ; but such a desperate 
course had its inevitable results. In July, 1772, 
tlio deficit in their accounts was J,293,00<V. They 
applied to the Bank for a loan of 490,000f., and 
when they had obtained this, for a further loan of 
300,000^., but that body would only give 200,000/. ; 
and on the lOtb August, the chairman and deputy 
waited on Loi*d North, the minister, and told him 
that nothing short of the loan of a million would 
save the Company from ruin. 

The minister nad the Company now completely 
in his power. There had hwu two committees 
sitting on tho subject of Indian affairs ; the one 
called the the Other (which was open) the 

Select ; and thus some, though rather 

imperfect, knowledge of the subject had 'been eli- 
H 2 
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citod. The proposal of the Cktinpany to send out 
another set of supervisors was negatived, and a 
determination to regxilate their affairs, whether 
they would or not, was openly expressed. A bill, 
embodying the views of tne ministry, was brought 
in ; and as by it the constitution of the Company 
would be ^atly altered, all possible opposition to 
it was made, both in and out of Parliament. The 
Company and the shareholders who would be dis- 
franchised by it petitioned, and were heard by 
counsel at the bar of both houses against it. The 
city of London also petitioned against it, as of 
dangerous conseciuence to all corporations what- 
ever. But in vain : the propositions of the minister 
were earned by large majorities ; and in June and 
July, 1 773 , two acts respecting the Company re- 
ceived tiuTro)' a 1 assent. 

The first was financial. Government agreed to 
lend the Company 1 ,400,000/. at 4 per cent., ami 
not to demand the 400,000/. a year till that debt 
had been dischurj'cd ; the Company during that 
time was not to divide more than 6 per cent., and 
not more than ^ per cent, till their bond-debt was 
reduced to 1,500,000/. After this, the Government 
was to receive three-fourths of the surplus re- 
ceipts, and the other fourth to go to the liquidation 
of the bond-debt, or to the formation of a fund for 
icontingent expenses ; the territorial possessions to 
remain to the Company for tho remaining six 
j years of their charter. 

By the other bill, the qualification for voting in 
tho Court of Proprietors was raised from 500/. to 
1000/. ; the holder of 3000/. slock to have two, of 
0000/. three, and of 10,000/, four votes ; tho stock 
to have been iu tho possession of tlie voter for 
twelve niontJis. The Directors were to be eleeted 
for four years, a fourth to go out annually. The 
govonnnont of Bengal, Buiidr, and Orissa was to 
^ vested in a governor-general, with a salary of 
25,000/. a year ; and four councillors, with 8000/. a 
year each. The other presidencies were to be 
subordinate to that of Bengal. A supremo court 
of judicature was to be established at Calcutta, 
consisting of a chief justice, with 8000/. a year, 
and three puisne judges, wiili each 0000/. a year, 
to be appointed by tho Crown. The first govenior- 
gcnoiTil and councillors -vero to bo named in the 
^ act, and were to hold their office for fivo years ; 
,lhe Company were then to appoint, subject to the 
approbation of the Crown. All tho Indian cor- 
> respondenco relating to civil, military, or financial 
affairs was to be laid before the ministry. No 
perstm in the King’s or Company’s service was to 
receive presents ; the governor, councillors, and 
judges were not to engage in trade. 

8uch were tho legislative acts which led to a new 
fora in the history of tho Company. For those 
who, writing long after tho even^ judge all mea- 
sures and events bv an imaginary standard of 
right, and make no allowance for human ignorance 
and fallibility, nothing is more easy than to find 
fault witl), and condemn all these measures * ; but 

Mr. Mill U, if we may uk Ibe term, of the .Wtl /wsywa 
ichool of philosophy, whose followers And fault with every 
thing, propose nothing, and their ceniurea are frequently 
contracted by experience. Thui he sneers at the idea ol‘ 
large salaries being any security against corruption, “as If 
there was s point of saturation in cupidity yet experience, 
both In Indls and England, has shown that it is a security, 


to the eye of candour they will pwhaps anpear as 

5 ood as could well have been devised at time, 
'he one which, as we shall see, proved the greatest 
failure, was the Supreme Court ; but with the high 
ideas which prevailed, and still too much prevail, 
of tho absolute perfection of Engfish law, we need 
not wonder at its establishment. 

The governor-general appointed under the act 
was Warren Hastings, Esq., the actual governor of 
Bengal ; the councillors were Mr. Barwell, a civil 
servant of the Company, Gen. Clavering, C^|. 
Monson^, and Mr. Philip Francis*. The chief- 
justice was Sir Elijah Impey ; the puisne judges, 
Messrs. Hyde, Lemaistre, and Chambers. 


CHAPTER XTV. | 

Early History of Warren Hastings— New Mode of collecting j 
the Revenue— New Courts of Justice— Arrest of Moham- 
med Ilexa Kh&n and Shitab Roy— Arrangement of tin ’ 
Nabob’s Household— Emperor joins the Marattaa — The 1 
Rohillos— 'I'reaty of Bonfires— Treatment of the Emperor [ 
— Extermination of the Kohillaa. j 

Mil. Cartier was succeeded in the beginning of ' 
1772) R8 governor of Bengal, by Warren Hastings, 
Esip, the second member of council at Madras. I 

This distinguished man, whose name will ever ; 
be associated with that of the British empire in , 
India, w.as born in the year 1732, of an ancient, 
honourable, but greatly reduced family. After j 
having been at one or two ordinary schools, ho was j 
placed by his uncle at that of Westminster. Here \ 
lie greatly distinguished himself ; but on the death 
of his uncle, the charge of him fell to a very distant ! 
relation, who being an East India Director, and j 
not liking to be at the expense of giving him a 
classical education, resolved to send him out as 
a writer to Bengal. 

Hastings reached Calcutta on the 8th October, 
1750 , just within two months of completing his 
eighteenth year. After stopping a couple of yeai-s 
in that city, he was sent to the factory of Cossini- 
bazar, and lie was there when it was taken by j 
Sdraj-ud-dowlah. He was made a prisoner, but j 
suffered to go at large, the chief of one of the 
Dutch factories giving bail for his appearance, and 
ho remained at Moorshedab&d. He afterwards 
j(>ined the fugitives from Calcutta at Fulta. In 
the subseiiuent negotiations with that prince, Hast- 
ings was joined with Mr. Amyatt, and after his 
overthrow ho was placed as a kind of resident at | 
the court of Meer Jatfier. Clive saw his talents,! 
and seems to have reposed much confidence in 
him. After Clive’s departure he remained at the 
court of Meer Jaffior, and had a share in the act 
of his deposition, though it does not appear that he 
approvea of it. When Mr. Sumner and others’ 
were dismissed, he became a member of council at 

and the beat that could be devised. On one point Mr. Mill 
Klvea X decided opinion In fhvour of x mexxure, oxinely, the 
UM of the bxllot to popular electioni ; but wiAl the example 
of the United States before our eyee, few now, we hope, will 
be found to share hU admiration for that mode of voting. 

f See above, p. 8S. 

* Suspected to be the author of The Letter! of Junius. 
He had all the requisite malignity and diaregard of truth. | 
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Calcutta, and he there gave his support to Mr. 
Vansittart agninst the domineering majority. In 
17G2 he was sent on a mission to Meer Cossim) 
but his prudent and moderate suggestions were 
rejected by Joltastone and his party. In 
Mr. Hastinn returned to England in the same 
ship with Mr. Vansittart. He was then the pos- 
sessor of only a very moderate fortune, and no 
servant of the Company had ever left India with a 
fairer character. 

‘ The narrorwness of his circumstances soon obliged 
Hastings to seek for employment again in Indio. 
The knowledge which he displayed when ex- 
amined on Indian affairs in the House of Com- 
mons had increased his friends in the Direction; 

, and in 1769 he was appoitiied second in council 
at Fort St. George, and a member of the select 
eominittee there, nominated for the purpose of 
n'fttoring the Company’s affairs in the Carnatic. 
His succession to the office of president after Mr. 
Dnpr^, the present occupant, was also secured to 
him. 

In Madras, Hastings devoted his energies to im- 
proving the mode of providing the Company’s in- 
vestments; and his conduct gave so much satisfac- 
tion to the Directors, that,*in 1771* they nominated 
him second in council in Bengal, with the assurance 
that, on Mr.JCarticr’s retirement, he siiouhl be his 
Ruocessor, This event took place early in 1772, 
and Hastings became governor of Bengal. 

The plan of divided sovereignty between tho 
Nabob and the Company, devised by Clive, had 
not been found to answer, and tho pro<hico of the 
ilruyinnee was nothing like what had been calcu- 
lated on. It was tlicrcforo doomed advisable in 
1769 that servants of the Company, named super- 
visors, should be placed in each district, for tho 
purpose of siiporintcnding the native functionaries; 
atid two councils, with authority over tlnj supor- 
Msors, bo established, tho one at Mor/rshcNlabad, 
and tho other at Patna. This plan, however, was 
not found to answer any better than the former; 
and tho Dircctoi's, anxious to got an income in any 
«ay, determined to effect a social revolution, such 
as had never hitherto taken place in India, and, as 
they expressed it, “ to stand forth as Dewan,” and 
manage and coll*»ct the revenui-s by the direct 
agency of their own servants. Tho plan adopted 
by Mr. Hastings and the council for collecting the 
revenues was, to let the lands on leases of five 
years; a committee, composed of the president and 
four members of council, shouhl make circuits of 
superintendence through tho country ; the super- 
visors should bo named collectors, and each have 
a native dewan joined with him ; no collector’s 
fxinyam or servant should be allowed to f<»nn any 
part of the revenues, and no presents should be 
accepted by any person high or low; and no money 
be lent on interest to any persons connected with 
the land. As tho terms offered for the lands did 
j not prove satisfactory, the plan of letting them by 
auction was adopted, tho preference being given to 
the actual zemiud&r or otner middleman, when he 
••ffered a fair value; if not, he was pensioned off, 
and the taefts let to another. The ryot was secured 
against taxation by a lease. 

The Khalsa, or supreme court of revenue, was 
removed to Calcutta ; the office of Naib Dewan 
was abolished ; tho council formeil a board of reve- 
inioj and a native functionary named Roy R<iyan 


lOi j 

I acted in the Khalsa as superiutendeiit of the dia- 
I trict dewans. 

I As the new system did away with the zeniindaiy 
courts, those great instruments of oppression, two 
new ones were appointed in each district ; a cri- 
minal named Foujdaree Adawlut, presided over by>’ 
the collector with the Ckzee and Muftoe of the dis-’ 
trict, and two Mbolavees or Mohammedan lawyers ; 
and a civil, named Mofussul Dewanee Adawlut, of 
which the collector also was president, aided by the ' 
dewan of the district, and other native officers. 
Two courts of appeal were established at Calcutta, 
a criminal, named Nizdmut Suddur Adawlut, and 
a civil, named Suddur Dewanee Adawlut. 

The office of Naib Dewan of Bengal had been 
held by Mohammed Reza KhAn, whom Clive had 
made Naib NizAra to the young Nabob. Against 
this man serious charges, all apparently originating 
with the infamous Nundcomar, had reached tho 
Directors, and they sent out strict orders to seize 
himself, his family, his partizans and adherents, 
and bring them prisoners to Calcutta. This busi- 
ness was managed with great secrecy and dispatoh 
by Hastings; and one of tho chief reasons he as- 
signs for so doing is, that Mohammed Reza KhAii 
must, from his great wealth, have established **an 
interest with such of the Company’s agents, as, by 
actual authority, or by representations to tho 
Honourable Company, might bo able to promote 
or obstruct his views in plain English, lie must 
have bought them. Shitab Roy, tho upright ami 
honourable Naib Dewan of Patna, probably as a 
partizau or mlherent, was also arrested and sent to 
Calcutta. Neither of them, however, was thrown 
into prison, they were only re<iuired not to leave 
that city. 

The charges against Mohammed Reza KhAri 
were, inonopidy of rice in the time of the famine, 
embezzlement of the money of the NizAmut, a 
balance duo and not accounted for by him since tho 
death of Meer Jaffier, as renter of Dacca, and a 
correspondence w'ith tho emperor and tho Ma- 
rnttas. On all these charges ho was hnnoimihly 
acquitted, after all tho evidence that could bo ob- 
tained against him ha«l been pmilnecd. Shitah 
Roy, against whom there was really no charge, ' 
w'Rs likcwiHo acquitted, and ho was immetlintely 
appointed Rx>y Royan and Naib Nazim of BahAr ; 
but he died soon after his arrival at Patna, and his I 
son was appointed to succeed him in both hisij 
offices. It is due to Mr. Hastings to observe, thatr 
throughout all this business he seems to have acted | ; 
with gn'Ht fairness. ! 

A very important part of the office of tho Nnih , 
Nazim was the snperintendeneo of the person and j 
household of the Nabob. This it was resolved to | 
divide into two offices, analngnus to the giianlinn- ' 
ships of the person and of the property appointed j 
by our court of Chancery. There were two per- 
sons who seemed to have a claim to the fonmu’ 1 
office ; the mother of the Nabob, and his uncle 1 
Ateram-ud-DowIah, tho brother of Meer Jaffier. j 
Yet both of these were set aside, and the office | 
was bestowed on Mocmi Be|pun, a second wif<* or 
concubine of Meer Jamer’s. The reason assigned 
was, the ascendancy she had over the mind of tho 
Nalmb, b«’ing the only p<‘rson of whom ho in 

awe, and her having no childr<>n of her own. 
Hastings, in a private letter to tho Directors, 
gives a further reason — her lK*ing tho declared 
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enemy of Mohammed Reza KliAn, and therefore \ 
likely to be active in procuring evidence against 1 
him. As to the uncle, there was the danger of 
himself or his sons, as next heirs, practising against 
the life of the Nabob. The reasons for rejecting 
the mother do not appear. 

The other office, Dewan of the household, was 
given to R^ah Ooor^j the son of Nundcomsr. 
The reason assigned was, their known enmity to 
Mohammed Reza KhAn. It was expected that 
his own probity, joined with the talent of his fa- 
ther, by whom it was known he would be influenced, 
though It was hoped not controlled, would cause 
him to perform the duties of the office in a credit- 
able manner 

The emperor ShAh Alum had, from the time that 
Clive had made the arningement with him, been 
most anxious to prevail on the English to convoy 
'him to Delhi, and replace him on the throne of his 
jancestors. Unable to prevail on them, he had lis- 
1 toned to the overtures of the Maratta chiefs TAkajee 
Holkar, Madhajee Sindia, and Kishn Vi8ajee,whom 
the Peishwa had sent with a large force into Hin- 
dustan, In or<lor to recover the influence lost at tho 
battle of PAniput, and to punish the lloliillas for 
their share in that event They of course exacted 
hard conditions for their services ; the emperor 
had no alternative but to submit, and on the 26th 
December, 1^, he made his entrance into Delhi, 
The MarattasThaving suffered him to remain there 
only a few days, hurried him into the field, and 
their united force entered tho nearest part of tho 
Rohilla territory, SehoranpAr, tho jaghcer of the 
late ininistor, Nujub-ud-Dowlah, and which was 
now held by his son, Zabita KhAn. This chief, 

( though he made a spirited defence, was defeated 
I and forced to fly to the camp of Shujah-ud-Dowlali, 
and his country was ravaged by the Mnrattas, who, 
regardless of their ally, kept all the plunder to 
thenisolvea The principal remaining Sirdar {chuf) 
of the Rohillaa now was Hafez jiahnmt KbAn ; 
and through him an agreement was formed with 
iShujah-ud-Dowlali, by which, on the Kohillas en- 
I gaging to pay him forty lacs ofjrupees, ho under- 
took to cause the Mfiu*attas to retire from their 
ioountry. Of these lacs Hafez paid five ; and as 
j the Marattas soon after retired or their own accord 
on account of tho rains, he demanded that the bond 
I should be cancelled ; but the vizir still retained 
it. In all these ti'ansoctions Sir Robert Barker 
acted a prominent part, w ith the approbation of 
tho TOvominent of Calcutta. 

The emperor liad returned to Delhi, highly dis- 
gustCKl witli his allies. On his refusal to comply 
with some more of their demands, they invested 
Delhi, and on the 22iid December, 1772» about a 
year from the time they had put him into posses- 
sion of it, he was fuivcd to surrender it to their 
arms. Ho became now a mere instrument in their 
hands, and the first use they made of their power 

I was to force him to cede to them the provinces of 
AllahabAd and Corah. 

The Marattas now prepared to cross the Ganges 
and enter Rohilcund again ; and they made great 

* Some nieniberi of the Council niijectml lu Hits appoint 
nient, on account of the political character of Nundconiar. 
Ilutingi, In reply, auerted that it waa without hlemiah, 
though,'* he add*, “ he will nut take on him to vindicate 
bU moral character." 
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offers to the Rohillaa if they would give them 1 
a free passage through their country to Oude. 
The Roliillas temporized ; the vizir exerted him-' 
self to prevent that union, and, as Hafez Rahmut' 
asserts, offered to give up the fortj^^laos of rupees 
and they finally united their troops with his and 
the English, when they entered their oountxy, to 
oppose the passage of tne Ganges by the Marattas. 
No action, however, took place ; and in May, the 
state of their affairs in the Deckan obliged this 
people to return to their own country. 

In all those transactions little, if any, blame at- 
taches to the conduct of the Rohillas. But, as we 
have already seen their country bad always been 
an object of cupidity to the rulers of Oude. In a 
meeting between the vizir and Mr, Hastings at 
Ben Ares, in the month of September, the former 
asked for an English force to put him in posses- 
sion of the Rohilla country. In this project he 
was actually encouraged by the latter ; and it was 
finally arranged that he should bear all tho ex-; 
pcnscs of the English troops which sliould be given! 
him, and pay the Company forty lacs of rupees onl 
the accomplishment of the epterprise. 

In his own account of this transaction, Mr. Has- 
tings never says one word of its justice or tho con- 
trary ; he only speaks of ex^dioncy. The vizir, 
ho says, was the only useful ally of the Company ; 
the acquisition of the Rohilla country would be 
very beneficial to him and tho Company ; and ho 
dwells on tho advantage of getting forty lacs of 
rupees, and having a large portion of their ornty 
supported at tho expense of their ally. Wluii 
writing an account of this BeuAres treaty (tlio 
whole of which we have not yet seen), he says, “ 1 
am not apt to attribute a large share of merit to 
my own actions ; but I own that this is one of tho I 
few to which I can, with confidence, affix my own 1 
approbation.” 

The remaining part of the treaty related to the 
emperor. On the pretext of his having joined the 
eiieiuies of the Company, and given to them the, 
provinces which had been assigned him, they were 
resumed, and were given to the vizir for fifty Iac8| 
of rupees, twenty to be paid down, and the rc-j 
mainoor in two equal annual instalments. On tho 
application of the emperor for tho arrears of his 
tribute, and his demand of punctual payment in 
future, Mr. Hastings’ reply was, that he “ w'oiild 
not consent to let a rupee pass out of Bengal, till 
it had recovered from its distresses, which hod 
been principally occasioned by the vast drains that 
had been made of its specie, for his remittances ; ” 
in other words, that he should get nothing more 
from tho Company. 

No act more flagrantly unjust than this is to bej 
found in history. The emperor’s right to confer' 
the dewannee, and other advantages acquired for 
the Com|)any, was undoubted, and the annual sum 
which ho was to receive was their own offer. 
There was no condition made with him that he 
should not attempt to regain possession of his 
paternal dominions ; and though the Company 
might consider the Marattas dangerous they wew 
not, properly speaking, their enemies. As to his 
cession of tho provinces, it was well known to have 
been an act of ooropulsion; and from the specimen 
he had bad of the Maratti^ there was little likeli- 

• Sf« above, p, 46. • 
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hood of his again seeking their friendship, imd as 
the vizir was unable to defend his own dominions 
without the help of ^he English, they might as 
. well defend the two provinces for the descendant 
^of Timiir as for Jiim. But even mnting a political 
necessity in this matter, the refusal of the tribute 
lA^-as robbery and breach of faith. Still the whole 
of the guilt must not fall on Hastings, who in this, 
as in so many other points, only carried out the 
wishes of his masters, who had long been watching 
for a pretext to stop the payment of tlie tribute. 
• On the 11th November, 1768, they had written 
out, “ If the emperor flings himself into the hands 
of the Marattas, or any other power, we are dis- 
engaged from him, and it may open a fair oppor- 
tunity of withholding the twenty-six lacs we now 
pay him.” And on the treaty of Bendres they 
bestowed their entire approbation. 

Another point arranged with the vizir in the 
Henarcs conference w’as, the appointment of a 
civil agent to reside at his court and be the me- 
dium of communication between him and the go- 
\eruor. This task had hitherto been usually 
cxecutcd*by the military officer on the sjiot, but it 
w as a part of Hastings* policy to raise the civil 
over the military power. • The first resident, as 
these agents were called, at the court of the Vizir 
was Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, and he was directed 
I to communicate secretly with the governor, 
j The vizir did not seem inclined to attack the 
I llohillos at once. He advanced towards Delhi, 
j and assisted the emperor in taking Agra from the 
Jits, gave him some money, and finally concluded 
j a treaty by which the troops of the emperor were 
to join him against the ilohillas, and ho was in re- 
' turn to liavo a share of the plunder, and half the 
I conquered country. 

j In November the vizir unexpectedly called on 
' the president for the pronii8e<l aid. ifastings had 
sniiii; difficulty in obtaining the assent of his col- 
; leagues; but in January, 1774, the second brigade 
' received orders to join the vizir; in February Col. 
('hainpion came and took the command of it, and 
It entered the territory of Oudo, and on the 17th 
[ "f April the allied mrees entered the Rohilla 
I country. On tho 19th, Col. Champion wrote to 
the president, stating that the Uohilla chiefs were 
I most anxious for accommodation, but that the de- 
j mands of tho vizir had now risen to ttco crorc$ of 
! rupees ! 

j Aware now that arms, not equity, must decide 
I their fate, the Ilohillas prepared for action. On 
the morning of the 23rd, the English advanced to 
the attack. Col. Champion, as a generous enemy, 
U^stows the highest praise on the desperate valour 
and even the military skill disjilayed by the Ro- 
hillas and their leaders. But valour was unavail- 
ing; and after a severe contest of nearly tlired* 
liours, they fled, leaving 2000 slain, including many 
•Sirdars, among whom w'ere the gallant Hafez Rah- 
mut and one of his sons. Tho doughty vizir, it 
will easily be believed, had no share in this vic- 
tory. He had even refused to lend some of his 
cannon, and broke hia promise of being at hand 
with hia cavalry. But when tho victory was gained, 
and plimder -was in prospect, then his troops put 
forth their activity, and, says Col. Champion, ** We 
had the honour of the day, and these banditti the 
profit.** Acoording to the same authority, the ex- 
cesses committed by tho vizir and his troops, and 
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his bvbarous treatment, not only of the Rohillas, 
put of the mnocent Hindoo cultivators, were shook- 
mg to humanity *. 

The army shortly after marched to Bissouly, in 
the centre of tho Rohilla country, where they 
found th^ emperoFs general, Nujuf Kh&n, with his 
army. As the country might now be regarded as 
conquered, and as the emperor had performed his 
part of the treaty, tliough the rapidity of the Eng- 
lish had prevented his sharing in the conquest, 
Nujuf Khdn demanded for him his share of the 
country and of the plunder. The vizir was unable' 
to deny the treaty ; but positive orders came from, 
Calcutta to the English commander, to supportj 
him in the violation of it; and of course it was seti 
at nought. 

A llohilla chief, named Fyziwla Kh4n, was still 
in ams at the foot of the linountains. He sent, 
offering to hold his district as a renter from tho 
vizir ; but the latter positively declared that hej 
would suffer no Rohilla chief to remain beyond the 
Ganges. Tlie array was then put in motion to 
atta^ him ; but when they came near to where ho 
was posted, the vizir, from some unexplained rea- 
son, became anxious for accommodation. After at 
good deal of negotiation, it was agrcod that Fyzoolal 
Kh&n should surrender one h^f of his effects toj 
tlie vizir, and receive in return a jaghcer of nearly! 
fifteen lacs of rupees in Rohilcund. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Arrival of Member* of Council— Quarrels with Ifastingi— 
Death of tho Vizir — Abrogation of Treaty— Charges against 
Hastings — His Conduct — Execution of Nundcomar for 
Forgery — Death of Col. Monson — Hastings’ tendered 
Resignation— Jlii Exercise of Power— Reconciliation with 
Francis — Monstrous Pretensions of the Supreme Court- 
Appointment of the Chief-Justice to a new ollicc— Duel 
between Hastings and Francis. 

On tho 1 4th October, tho vessel carrying the new 
members of council and the judges of tho Supremo 
Court anchored in the Hooghly. Mr. Hastings 
immediately sent the second member of council to 
congratulate them on their safe arrival. They 
landed at Calcutta on the 19tli, under a saluto from 
the batteries, and were conducred by an officer of 
the governor’s staff to his private residence, where 
all tho members of tho government were nsscmbliHl 
to receive them. But courtesies of this kind had 
little effect on tJio minds of those to whom they 
were shown. Tho men whom Parliament in its 
wisdom (that is, the favour of the minisU'r) had 
selected to regulate the aifaii’s of an empire, htt<l 
I'emarked on their landing thst tho batteries had 
fired only Bcvente«*n, instead of twenty-one gniiH, 
and that no guard of honour had met them on the 
beach ; and they showed much real or affected 
indignation. 

3 III conikpondcnce between Haitingi and the vizir 
in 1773, there occur the*e terms, thoroughly rxlrrmirtatf the 
Rohillas, and fxiormtnale them out of thr country. Mill 
takes the word rxtrrmtnatf in its ordinary English sense, of 
dettroy : while Wilson would take it in Its (slgchralc) sense, 
of removtf drivt away. The former seems to us the more 
natural sense. 
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Next morning a council was held, and the com- 
rnujuion and the Company’s letter were read. The 
latter strongly inculcated unanimity and .concord 
among the members of the government ; it also 
■ directed that past abuses and oppressions should 
be inquired intOtand their recurrence be prevented. 
It would seem that the three now members con- 
•ceived their chief business to be to listen to all i 
kinds of charges from all quarters against the j 
govemor*general, and to be at concord only among , 
. themselves, and to -unite in showing him neither j 
favour nor justice. . At least so we might infer j 
from their conduct ; and henceforth we sliall have ; 
to contemplate acts and scenes discreditable to tho ! 
English name. 

They would fain have set about their self- j 
imposed task at once ; but on Hastings’ observing i 
that Mr. Harwell was at some distance, they 
agreed to wait till the 25th ft)r hb return. On 
that day was read a minute of tho governor’s, giv- 
ing a view of his policy and conduct since the time 
of his appointment, They denounced the treaty 
lof BenAres as impolitic, and the war not only so, 
|hut unjust. But to underatand tho matter clearly, 
they required the whole of Mr. Middleton’s cor- 
respondence to be laid before them. This Hastings 
refused, as that correspondence ha\ing been se- 
cret, it must have contained many other matters 
which it would nut have been honourable, or per- 
haps even safe, to make public ; but he offered 
to produce every part of it that related to tho 
subject under consideration. Not content with 
expressing their indignation and hinting their 
[suspieionH, the majority, as wo shall henceforth 
(call the throe, voted Middleton’s immediate recall. 

It might bo supposed, that men who had so 
peremptorily pronounced on the injustico of the 
Koliilla war, would have been anxious to obliterate 
tho disgrace of the British name, to cause the 
iiiiiocont Roliillas to be restoreil t<* their country, 
and to force the vi/ir to make them some com- 
pensation. But their justice and humanity were 
'of a different kind; and it sutficed them if they 
could blacken the governor's character. They 
I forthwith wrote, w'ithuut know ing whether the war 
was ctitlcil or not, to Col. t'liainpion, who was to 
take Middleton’s place for tho present, to insist on 
j immediate [)ayment of the forty I|w», the price of 
illu* extevminaiion »)f the Uoluilas, and of all other 
isuuis duo by tho vi/ir on other accounts. He was 
'also to lead his tniops, within fourU'cii days, into 
Oude ; and in case of the vi/ir’s not complying 
with his demands, to withdraw from him, and 
enter the Compiiny’s territories. Hastings re- 
monstrated, but of course in- %aiu, against these 
meusiircH, as precipitate, mid dangerous to the 
Company’s interests. 

In the beginning of 1775 the vizir died, and was 
succeeiled as SubuhdAr of Oude by his son, who 
took the title of Asu fui^ -d^iwl a h, to whom also, 
afb'i* some delay, the emperor grmitcd the office of 
vizir. In public treaties it is generally under- 
stood, that they are to bo of a permanent charac- 
Iter, and not to deptuid on the life the persons 
making them; those therefore made with Shujah- 
!ud-dowlah should in justice extend to his successor. 
‘But tho majority took a different view. They 
maintained, that all engagements with the late 
Si^bahdAr wert» personal, and that the prestnt one 
must males new tenns for himself; and thruugli 


Mr. Bristow, whom they had sent to replace Mr. 
Middleton, they forced a new treaty on Asof-ud.\ 
dowlah. By this the Compaiiy were to guarantee! 
him Corah and Allahab&d, and he in return was to* 
cede to them the territorv of BenAres, held byj 
Rajah Cheit Sing, raise the allowance to their | 
troops to 260,000 rupees a month, and pay all the 
money due by his late father. Mr. Hastings re- 
fused to concur in these terms, as in themselves 
unjust, and beyond the power of Azof-ud-dowlah 
to fulhl. The Directors, in their first letter on the 
subject, disapproved of the conduct of the council, * 
holding their engagements with Shujah-ud dowlah 
to be permanent. But in their second, after they 
bad heard of the increase of revenue, and of pay 
of the troops, they signified their entire approbation 
of the treaty that had been concluded. In fact, ati 
this time, the Directors were sur» to spprove of; 
every measure, however unjust, that brought' 
money to their treasury. 

Every one who could frame a charge of any na- ' 
ture against the governor-general met with favour 
from tho majority, who received all sorts of |)er- 
sons for this purpose at their private residences. 
Thither then repaired discontented or place-seeking 
Englishmen, and crafty* natives, especially Numl- 
comar ; and charges of peculation soon began to 
be brought forward. The first acci^sation came 
from the Ranee of BurdwAn, the widow of th(' ra- 
jah who had held the zeinindary of that district. 

I Her son, a minor, had been at firet left under her 
' guardinnsliip, but ho had afterwards been with- 
drawn from it, and tlie affairs of tho zeniindary 
wore managed by persons appointed by the Eng- 
lish. She now accused the Dewan of corruption, 
and Mr. Graham, the resident, of supporting him 
for the sake of the bribes which he obtained from 
him. The majority resolved that the Dewan 
should bo removed, at least for a time, and that 
the Ranee should, as she desired, be allowed to 
come to Calcutta with her son. Hastings and 
Barwell opposed these measures, as unjust or uii- 
nocossary. Mr. Graham made an indignant renl^. 
Among other things, he showed that ho had lel't 
BurdwAn six weeks after the rajah’s death, an 
event antcdnteil three years by the Ranee, for tho 
sake of making out a case against him. He also 
required that the Ranee sliould give security to 
pay ail etjuivalent penalty, in ease she failed to 
establish her churgos. This was a law or usage of 
tho country, in order to put a check to false or ca- 
lumnious accusations. The majority, however, 
would not impose it. A variety of accounts were 
presented, in which were entered various sums 
paid by the Dewan to tho servants of the Com- 
pany, among which was a petty sum of 1500 rupees 
to Mr. Hastings himself ! The whole amounted 
tb iipwai'ds of nine lacs ; but nothing could be 
proved. 

This charge having failed, a new one was brought 
forward. A statement was made by a native, that 
the foujdar of Hooghly was paid by the Company 

72.000 rupees a year, and that out of this he 
annually paid the governor 30,000, and his native 
secretary 4000, having only 32,000 ft>r himself ; 
f<tr which sum tho accuser would undei-tako to do 
the duties of the office, and thus save the Company 

40.000 rupees a year, of which they were now 
defrauded by Mr. Hastings. Tho motives of this j 
person are tolerably clear ; yet the majority went ^ 
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' into the case. The foujdar having objected to be 
sworn, '♦'hich Hindoos of high caste regard as a 
degradation, he was held to be guilty, and dis- 
roiMcd, and the office was given to another — not, 
however, the accuser — at 30,000 rupees a year. 

I Auy one, we are persuaded, who considers the 
I preceding conduct of the majority, must feel that 
! it was malignity toward Hasting, and not a love 
of justice, that actuated them. This was certainly 
llitings’ own feeling ; he viewed them as his ene- 
L mies and his accusers, and would not allow them 
f to be his judges. He denied their right, sitting in 
I council and in his presence, to receive charges 
1 against him, and asserted that he would not lower 
i tlie dignity of his office by answering charges made 
i by any one who chose to come before them. If 
I they wanted to inquire into his conduct, let them 
I re£Milve themselves into a committee, and then lay 
j the charges before the Supreme Court or the Di- 
, r(H.*tors. And he declared his resolution to dissolve 
1 the council as soon os they should enter on any 
I inquiry relating to himself. This ho always did, 
and ho and Mr. Barwell retired ; but the majority 
then voted Gen. Clavering into the chair and pro- 
; cceded. 

On tho lull March, Mr. Francis stated to the 
Hoard that he had been waited on that morning 
by Nundcuii^^r, who had delivered him a paper 
wliidh he requested him to lay before them. He 
did not think, ho adde<l, that he had a right to 
rt fuse a person of Nuudcoinar's rank. As to the 
j contiMita of the paper, he knew them not, but had 
! a suspicion that it contained charges against the 
governor of taking bribes from Inmself and from 
MnniU'O Begum. Some days after, another paper 
Irnm Nuudeomar was presented; and Moiison then 
moved that ho should be called before them to 
substantiate his charge, llnsiinga refused in very 
strong terms, and lie dwelt iiulignanily on tho uii- 
wortliy conduct of Francis, lie said he had ex- 
pected this attack ; for he had seen a paper con- 
taining many accusations against him, which ho 
was told had been carried to Col. Monson by Nund- 
comar, who had been some hours in private with 
him, explaining tho charges. Monson denied 
liaving seen any paper containing charges against 
tlio g(»vernor-general (perliaj>8 he meant ho had 
not iH^ad such a paper) ; but lie made no reply to 
tlie charge of the private interview. Tho motion, 
liowevor, was carried of coui*ae ; Hastings and 
Barwell retired ; Nundcomar was then examined, 
and a resolution was passed, tliat Hastings had 
, received 3,54,000 rupees, which of right belonged 
to the Company ; and by another resolution he 
was called on to refund them. Hastings refused 
to reeeivo or answer these resolutions ; and it 
was then resolved that the proceedings should bo 
transmitted to tho Company’s attorney, to consult 
counsel how to proceed for the recovery of the 
un>ney. 

The facts of the case were these. After Nund- 
coinar had opened the business, as above related, 
Mr. Grant, accountant to the council at Moorshe- 
<labad, sent some accounts which he said he had 
rt^ceived tlx>m a native who had been a clerk in 
the Nabob’s treasury, from which it appeared that 
Munnee Begum had received 9,07,963 rupees more 
jthan she had accounted for. The clerk, when 
examined, stated that her head-eunuch had e ndea- 
.voured to induco him to restore tho papers and 
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ntum to her service ; and Mr. Grant declared 
himself willing to swear that similar attempts had 
been made on himself. The majority. Hastings 
and Barwell in vain opposing, determined to send 
Mr. Goring to investigate the conduct of the Be- 
wm, whose nower was meanwhile to be withdrawn 
from her and committed to Rajah Ghiordass. The 
instructions to Mr. Goring were, to receive frDm 
the Be|mra all the accounts of the Niz&nmt fur the 
last ei^t years, and deliver them to gentlemen 
who were to examine and report on them to the 
Board. This might be expected to occupy some 
time ; but he reached MoorshedabAd on tho 20lh 
May, and on the 22nd he sent to Calcutta memo- 
randums of payments to Hasting and others, 
obtained, as it seems, by intimidation, and with a 
view to the inculpation of Hastings. In these it 
was stated that 1,60,000 rupees had been given to 
the governor, as entertainment money, wlien he 
went to MoorshedabAd, in 1772, and a similar sum 
to Mr. Middleton. The latter, we may here ob- 
serve, was never denied ; the former Mr. Hastings, 
at a subseijuent period, acknowledged and at- 
tempted to justify ®. 

Tho prime mover in all this business, as wo may ' 
see, was Nundcomar. Him Hastings reganled as- 
his deadly enemy, and him, ho owns*, he hated i 
above all men living. We must therefore bo 
cautious in examining every thing relating to this 
mail. 

In the month of April an indictment was pre- 
ferred against Nundcomar, and Messrs. Joseph and 
Francis Fowko, in tho Supreme Court, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Hastings, Mr. Harwell, Mr. G. Van- 
sittart, Mr. Hastings’ banyan, and the Hoy lloyaii 
of Calcutta, for a conspiracy, to force a man named 
CuinniAl-ud-diii to write a petition against them. 
After the examination before tho judges, Mr. F. 
Fowko was discharged, and Nimdcomar and Mr. 
J. Fowke were held to bail, at the suit of Mr. Has- 
tings and Mr. Vaiisittart, tho otlier parlies having 
witlidrawn their names. On the following day tho 
majority paid Nimdcomar 11 visit of ceremony. 

A few da>s afttu* (May 6) Nuiidc(»niar was ar- 
rested, on a charge ot forgery, at the suit of a na- 
tive named Mohnn PersAd, and committed to the 
Common gaol, notwithstanding his wealth, his rank, I 
ami his being a Braliiniii by caste. Tho majority, 1 
of course, declared on his sidt* ; and while he lay | 
in prison, as we have seen, they promoted his sun ! 
(JoorilasH. Ho w.is brought to trial, tried by a 

a of Kngiislimeii, found guilty, and senteiieed to | 
anged. None of the natives, liowever, had tho 
slightest idea that tho seiitenco would be carru'd 
into execution. Tlie fatal day (Aug. 6) at length 
arrived, and there was no reprieve. Nundcomar 

'' In his Defence before tho House of Lords. He said ’ 
that the Act of Parliament prohibiting the receipt of pre- 
sents had not been passed at that time , that It was tlie cus- 
toni cf the country, and that the Nabob, vrlicn he vblted 
Calcutta, received one thousand rupees a day on this ac- 
count , that he added nothing to his fortune by It, and must 
have charged the Company as largo a sum if lie had not 
received It. This, however, was two thousand rupees a day 
for the time Ae was at Moorshedah&d , but Hastings was 
notorious for want of economy In his own affuirs, and did 
not look closely after the expenditure of those about him. 
Mr. Wilson (Mill, ill 635), if we rlglitly iimlerstand him, 
says that this money “ was acknowledged, and carried to 
account." 

* See bis letter in Oleig. 
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( took a solemn leave of his friends, and then occu- 
pied himself writing notes and examining accounts, 
lie m<*unt^d the palankeen which was to convey 
him Ut the place of execution, and ascended the 
steps of tlie soaffold with the utmost finnness, in 
the presence of an immense crowd. When all was 
ready the drop fell, and Nundcomw soon cewed to 
exist. Tho Hindoos uttered a wild and piercing 
cry, and fled from the sjkot ; and non© remained 
but the officers of justice, and a few Brahmins, 
who wore to take charge of tho body. 

The execution of Nundcoinar, it is well known, 
was the subject of much discussion, and even of 
a parliamtMitary im|)eachment, where Mr. Burke 
did not hesitate to assert that Mr. Hastings had 
murdered him by the hands of Sir Klijah Impey. 
We will, therefore, dwell a little on tho subject. 

The crime for which Nundcoinar suffered, was 
^ unknown as a capital offence to cither Hindoo or 
' Mohaimnedan laws. The act with which he was 
^charged b>ok place in 1770 , and the supreme 
court with its jK)wcr8 was not created till 1774, 
ho, therefore, it would appear, suffered on an 
M post facto law. Further, the law making forgery 
capital, did not extend to India, as tho colonies 
, are never included unless expressly named in the 
statute, and one Indian for an offence against 
another Indian should have been tried by a 
native tribunal. Such were the arguments of 
those who asserted the injustice of the sentence ; 
to which it was replied by Sir Elijah Impey, that 
Nundcomar, by making Calcutta his residence, 
was amenable to Englitm law, and that the doc- 
trine was false of a penal statute not extending to 
a colony not named in it ; that natives had hitherto 
been subject to, and tried by English law in the 
courts of Calcutta, and that ignorance of the law 
is no excuse for the breach of it. As to this last 
argument, we may observe, that nothing but nar> \ 
row-minded legal pedantry would cause any man i 
to make uso of it ; the preceding one has more 
apparent weight ; for owing to an oromioii in the 
charter of justice granted in 1763, tho company’s 
servants had sometimes extended the penalties of 
English law to natives, and one native had not 
long before been tried and convicted of forgery 
and sentenced to death by tho mayor’s court, but 
ho had been recommended to mercy and pardoned. 
On the whole, by tlie mere letter of the law, the 
court that comfomned Nundcomar was not to 
blame. By this alone tho jud^e'*, who were mere 
lawyers, were guided ; the spirit of the law, and 
tho principles of equity, seem to have been un- 
known to them ; and when the counsel for the 
prisoner asked the foreman of the jury to join in 
an application to the judges for roei'cy, the chief- 
justice censured him severely in open court. 

On Hastings this event has cast a shade of sus- 
picion which, perhaps, will never be dispelled. | 
Nundcomar was his accuser ; he had instituted | 
legal proceedings against him, which were likely ; 
to fail ; whoa a native, who could hardly be sup- ; 
posed to know or admire English law, charges him j 
with an oflence committed some years b^ore * ; 

^ Mr. WUion, however, layi that proceeding* had been 
commeneed by Mohammed PersAd, In the Dewannee 
Adawlut, and Nundcomar had been confined, bat waa libe- 
rated by Haatlng* ; the fbrged Inttrument had been depo- 
iited In the mayor’s court, and wai Iraniferred with all It* 


I the chief jtutioe^ who was Hastings* school-fellow 
and friend, acts with extreme rigonr ; Hastings 
who had power to respite, declines to exercise it, 
and rather submits to lie under the imputation ofl 
removing in this manner a dangerous witness, and 
of thus deterring others from appearing a^^t 
him. The very circumstance of the prisoner 
being his enemy would, we think, have caused a 
man of generous feelings to make every effort to 
save his life *. 

As to the majority, who certainly must have ,, 
had the'power to prevent the execution of the sen- 
tonce, we fear that we must a^e with Hastings’ i 
biographer, in suepcoting that they let Nundcomar' 
perish, in order to have a charge against Has-’ 
tings. 

Charges, now that Nundcomar was gone, ceased 
to come in against the governor-general. By an 
order of tho Court of Directors, Mohammed Reza 
Khiin was appointed to the offices held by Goor- 
dass, and the latter was made Roy Royan. The 
Directors also censured Hastings for allowing bis 
banyan to farm several districts in Bengal, con- 
trary to the finance regulations of 1772. His de- 
fence was, that he himself had no share hi the I 
profits, of which, in factj there were little or nonoC 

The plan which had been devised for collecting ' 
tho revenue had proved a failure ; tho produce 
was not what had been anticipated, for the farmers 
in general had contracted for more tlian they were 
able to pay. Angry debates, of course, took place 
ill the Council. Hastings then proposed that each 
member should devise a plan, to bo forwarded to 
the Directors. That of himself and Mr. BarwoH ; 

other paper* to the Supreme Court, on wliose very flrrt 
sitting of oyer and terminer the indictment was prepared 
and tried. This would, indeed, exonerate Hastings com- 
pletely ; but is it not most strange, that neither he hlmst-If 
nor any of his defenders should have noticed the circum- 
stance T Mill, Gleig, and Thornton, seem all equally igno- i 
rant of it. I 

^ It is said, no doubt, that he could not Interfere with the 
proceedings of the Supreme Court ; but h* showed in a tub- 
sequent case that he could, and would interfere. 

It is a remarkable trait In Hastings’ charucteT, that he 
never seems to have been conscious of acting wrong. This 
may, as is asserted, have proceeded from his enormous self- 
esteem ; but he appsars also to have held, that whatever 
law allows is right. The circumstances of his marriage 
seem to show this. In the ship in which he sailed to India, 

In 1769, there was a* a passenger a German baron, named 
ImhofT, who wu going out as a portrait painter to Madras. 
He was accompanied by his wife, a very attractive young 
woman, and by whose charms Hasting* was captivated. 
She attended him in an illness on board. The intimacy 
waa continued at Madras; they accompanied him to Ben- 
gal. There is no reason to suppose there was any thing 
improper between Hastings and the baroness ; but all this 
time, a suit for a divorce was going on in the courts of 
Franconia; and when it was obtained, Hastings married 
the iady, taking also her three children, and in the words of 
the gentle biographer, "the baron returned to hi* native 
country a richer man than he ever could have hoped to 
become, by the mere exercise of his skill as a painter;'* 
i.t hr sold hi* wife, almost like the former Sraitbfield sales 
of wives. It is worthy of remark, that HaatiOgs was the 
most aflfectionate of husbands, and that their union waa 
eminently happy. He acted like a fether to her children. 

^ Mr. Wilson says he needed to make no defence, aa it 
waa collectors that were mentioned (see p. 101), and be was 
no collector. But surely he acted against the spirit of the 
law. 
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yrfiB to let the districta on leases for life, or for two 
ioint-lives, giving the preference always to the 
Zeniiudar, when his offer was a fair one. Mr. 
Francis, going on the erroneous principle, that the 
property in the land was neither in the sovereign 
j nor in the cultivator, but in the Zemindar, pro- 
I po^ a land-tax, Axed once for all, and never to 
! be^anged, on the Zemindars, the ryots to be pro- 
i tect^ against them by leases. The Directors did 
! not deem it advisable to adopt either of these 
' plans ; but directed that the lands should be let 
j ^ur one year, on tlie most advantageous tetlhs, but 
I not by auction. The average of the collections of 
the preceding years was Anally made the basis of 
the new arrangement, and this continued to be the 
mode for some yeax*s. 

In the beginning of September, 1776, Col. Mon- 
son died ; and as Uxis event made tlio two parties 
equal in number at the board, and the governor 
necessarily had the casting voice, Hastings became 
once more supreme. A vei-y curious and obscure 
transaction is connected with this affair. 

In 177^ Hastings, when galled by the mode in 
wliich he was continually thwarted by the majo- 
j rity, empowered Mr. Graliam and a Col. M‘Lean, 
j who were returning to Europe, to tender his resig- 
I nation unless certain conditions therein speciAod 
' could be obtaiijed. It is to be observed that Lord 
North’s ministry, partly in consequence of the ac- 
, counts they received from the majority, partly 
j from their desire to get the patronage of India, 
j were hostile to Hastings. The same was the case 
with some of the moat inAuential Directors. On 
j the 8th of May, 1776, a motion was carried in the 
C(turt of Directors to address his majesty, praying 
him to remove Hastings and Harwell frt)m ofAce. 
Hut in a Court of Proprietors on the 15th, a mo- 
ti<ju that the Directors should bo recommended to 
reconsider their resolution, was carried by a ma- 
jority of 106, though the whole strength of the 
I ministry and their adherents was put forth to 
, defeat it. The resolution respecting the removal 
of Hastings and Harwell was afterwards rescinded; 

I but still some of Hastings’ friends did not think 
I he could hold out against his powerful enemies, 

' and they endeavoured to secure for him an honour- 
able retreat. Matters were in part arranged with 
I the minister, and then M‘Lcan wrote to the Court 
j of Directors, stating that he was authorised to offer 
i the governor-general’s resiguation, and roimesting 
; them to nominate a successor. On the 18ih Docem- 
I ber, the letter was taken into consideration, and 
I M’Lean was called in and questioned as to his 
authority. Ho offered to give it ; but as in the 
papers to which ho must refer, it was mixed up 
with very conAdential matters, he requested to be 
allowed to submit them to only three of the Direc- 
tors. The chairman, deputy, and Mr. Becher were 
appointed to confer with him, and they reported 
( Mr. Becher, however, not concurring) that they 
had seen Mr. Hastings’ instructions in his own 
handwriting, declaring that be would resign if 
conditions (** of which,” they add, “ there Is no 
probability ’*)*oould not be obtained ; that Mr. O. 
Vansittart dtelared that he was present when the 
instructions were given, and that Mr. Stuart de- 
clared Mr. Hastings had told him he bad 
: given them. It was then unanimously resolved. 


that the resignation should he accepted, and Mr. I 
Wheeler was nominated to All the vacant place in 
the ^uncil, and the consent of the crown to thej 
appointment was obtained. 

On the 19th June, 1777 . the intelligence reached i 
Bengal. Hastings immediately declared that hej 
had not resigned, and would not resign ; Clavering 
maintained that ho himself was now governor-' 
general: Harwell adhered to the one, Fmicis to 
the otlier. There were two councils and two go- 
yernoi’s-general. Oi-dcrs and counter-orders were 
issued. There seemed to be no mode of decision 
but an appeal to force; when Hasting proposed, 
and the other party agreed to leave the matter to 
the decision of the judges of the Supreme Court. 
This decision was, as in justice it must have been, 
in favour of Hastings; for, in the Directors’ letter, 
his resignation was spoken of not ns a thing that 
had occurred, but which was expected to occur; 
and Gen. Claveriiig had no right whatovtT to as- 
sume the ufAce till Hastings had formally resigned 
it to him. But in their mutual desire of annoying 
each other, neither party thought much of what 
was right and prf>per. 

This soon appeared by the way in which Hast- 
ings used his victory. He and Harwell immedi- 
ately passed a seri(‘s of violent and absurd resolu- 
tions, declaring that Gen. Clavoring, by his late 
usurpation, had forfeited his oHice of senior coun- 
cillor, and his place of commandor-in-chief, Ac. 
Mr. Francis tried to act as mediator, and exhibited 
on the occasion a good deal of sense and judgment; 
but Hastings would listen to no arguments. The 
judges were again appealed to, and they again 
decided agreeably to laws and justice, declaring 
that Gen. Clavermg had not forfeited his offices. 
Hastings was obliged to yield to this authority : 
but Harwell soon obtained the post ho coveted, for 
Gen. Clavering died in August, his death being, as 
it was thought, accelerated by the irritation of his 
mind, caused by the constant state of warfare iu 
which he was kept; for ho seems to have been in 
the main an honest well-meaning man, MtjJ^Vhecler 
now came into the council, and, as he usually sided 
with Francis, the council was divided as hereto- 
fore. 

One of the Arst acts of Hastings, after the death 
of Col. Monson, had been to remove Mr. Bristow 
from the residency of Oude, and re-appoint his 
friend Middleton. He owned he had no fault to 
And with Mr. Bristow ; and the act need not bo tool 
severely censured, as it was merely what Ukes place i 
in a change of ministry at homo. Hastings at thc| 
same time reversed another apjwintment of tho 
majority by recalling Mr. F. Fowke, who had been 
placed as a kind oi resident at Ben Ares in 177&< 
His pretext was, that the mission bad* been smscial, 
and that its purposes had been accomplished. 
Next day, however, he moved, and, of course,' 
carried a resolution, that a civil servant of tho 
Company’s, with an assistant, should be sent to 
reside at BenAres ! Tho name of tho former was 
Graham, of tho latter Harwell. Justly mi^Iit Gcti. 
Clavering, in bis minute, call this “a vindictive 
measure, couched under the appearance of a public 
service.” The Directors expressed their strong 
disapprobation of these measures, and ordered 
both those gentlemen to be ro-instated; but Hast- 
ings took no hoed of their commands. Here again 
wo are not to condemn him too unconditionally; 


» See p. 28. 
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the majority in the Direction were his personal 
eneinios, and were glad of any opportunity of mor- 
'tifying him; and it was to the Proprietors, and not 
Ut the Directors, that he looked for support and 
approbation, 

Soon after Mr. Wheeler took his seat in council, 
Mr, Hastinn laid before the Board a letter from 
the young Nabob, complaioing of Mohammed Reza 
Kh&n’s severity, and praying that, as he was now 
twenty years old, he might be allowed to admi- 
nister his own government and affairs. Francis 
and Wheeler said, as that regulation had been 
made by tho Company, the letter should be trans- 
mitted to the Directors; HastiiiM and Barwell 
maintained that justice admitted of no delay. 
Each party on this occasion used the arguments of 
their ojiponents on the subject in 1775. The 
prayer of tho Nabob was granted ; and then letters 
came from him requesting that Munnee Begum 
should have the management of the NizAmut, with- 
out the interference of any pei-son. Accordingly 
Goordass and others were reinstated in their 
offices, and their united salaries came to 18,000 
rupees more than Mohammed Reza Khan had 
received, and tho affairs of the country soon fell 
mt<» a precious stale of confusion. A due regard 
for his own character, and the opinion of tho 
world, would have withheld a man of more pru- 
dence than Mr. Hastings from engaging in such a 
business as this 

^ Strange quarrels and ns strange reconciliations 
take place ainctng public men ; we nee<l not there- 
)f(ire be surprised to find Hastings and Francis 
reconciled. The occasion was ns follows. Mr. 
Barwell, who had inn<lo a largo fortune in India 
where ho had spent three and twenty years, was’ 
anxious to return t.. Kur<.pe, and Hnsiiiigs would 
thus lose his main support ; for though .Sir E\re 
Cootc, who had come out ns eoiiiinnndcr-in-chicf 
with n seat in council, voted in general with the 
governor, ho was a crotchety m.nn, and could not 
always bo relied on. It was, therefore, natural 
that Hastings should wish to soften down tho 
enmity of Francis, who on Ins part was anxious 
to SCO Harwell dejmrt from India, where he still 
lingered at the earnest wish of Hastings. An 
arrangement was effocteil by which, on the gover- 
nor’s ngreeing to re-instat« Bristow', Fowke, and 
Mobamined Keza KliAn, Francis engaged not to 
oppose him in certain important matters. Mr. 
Harwell then set sail for Euixipe. 

Soon after this a comiinnnise was effected with 
the ehiof-jiistice, which put an end to pretensions 
of the Supreme Coiiit, which had threatened to 
rum tho wludh of Bengal. 

When the Supreme Court was instituted it was 
given moat eltonsivo power. It was a court of 
common law and of equity, of oyer and terminer 
and gaol deliver)’, of acimiralty and ecclesiastic’ 
affairs. Its criminal jurisdiction, however, was 
confined to British subjects, or to those in tln ir 
service; its ciiil, to those and to such of the 
natives ns had agreed to submit to its decision. 

The division of lalnjur among the membere of 
the English bar is very complete ; Uio man who 

9 We alwajre have, and alwayi ehall coneWer a letter of 
I»u8ine#s firom that Nabob, the name u a letter from the ' 
Goveruor-gcncral and tho Counen, ' .aid the Judges of the i 
Supreme Court. In 1775. 


practises iu one court rarely enters another T 
fmd men possessing the knowledge requbite f„r 
thyudges of the Supreme Court, and with minda 
sufficiently enlarged to believe that there might 
something agreeable to reason, and adapted to the 
state of the country and of society in Indb in the 
native laws, was uo doubt nearly impossible. R b 
probable, however, that the ministry gave* them 
selves little trouble on this head ; and the men 
that had interest got the appointments without anv 
great ^rd to their fitness. Four more unfit 
men c^inly could not have been selected. They' 
were perfect specimens of the narrow-minded 
self-sufficient, domineering Engibh lawyer who’ 
regarding the law of England as being whi law-’ 
yera, and lawyers alone, proclaim it to be— the 
perfection of reason,— and liolding every other 
system iu sovereign contempt, would force it and 
their own authority on all those whom, by any 
legal quirks and subtleties, they could draw withiii 
Its sphere. Wlieii such were the judges, and 
when we add that a host of attorneys came to India 
in their train, the reader may be prepared for tlie 
results that followed. 

We have seen an instance of their cnminal 
^ justice in the case of Nundcomar. In civil mat- 
, lers they bad hardly commenced their duties 
when their wriu flew about in i^l directions ’ 

I zemindare, and other persons residing at a dis- 
I tanee, were ousted on the oath of any person, 

, however mean and discreditable, dragged up to 
< alcutta, and if they could not give bnil, often to a 
, large amount, flung into the noisome prison of that 
, city (Hoorn overspread the whole country ; the 
1 Fnglihli law, with all its dark enigmas and meoii- 
' ceivable teelmicalitics, banging over it like a 
I murky cloud. The revciine seemed about to oeas<> 

I alt()getln‘r ; for the authority of the zcniimiar was 
: subverted, and the rjot witlilield Ins rent. The 
provincial courts of Dcwaniicc Adawlut were also 
j rendered inoperative ; for there wei*o attonieis 
: ever) where to inhise tho defaultei's who were 
; brought before them to sue out a writ of haUaf 
j corf>ns in the Supreme Oairt. 

I The Ni/Amut, or penal jurisdiction exercised in 
the name of the Nabob, tho Supremo Court dis- I 
clamed to recognize. “ The Act of Parliament,” I 
said one judge, “docs not consider him as a sove- 
reign prince; the Jurisdiction of this court extends 
over all his d.aninions." “This phantom, this 
man of straw,” said another, « it is an insult to the 
understanding of the Court to have made the 
question of his sovereignty.” As to the Dewannoe 
of the Company, one of tho judges declared that 
there could be no distinction in law or justice be- 
U-een tho Company, as a trading Company, and as 
Dew an of these provinces, and that in their manage- 
ment of the revenues Uiey were subject to the juris- 
diction of the king’s court. Thus, in effect, did those 
four presumptuous, inflated men, assume to them- 
selvM the government of the tlii-ee provinces. 

W’o will now give some specimens of their pro- ' 
coedin^ On the 2nd January, I777, » suit com- | 
menced before the Provincial Counfcil of Patna 
between the widow and the nephew tnd adopted’ 
son of a Mohammedan of rank and property. The 
widow produced a will in her favour, the nephew 
mamtaiued it was a forgery, and that at all events 
ms uncle had been for some time of weak intellect. 
The case was, in the usual manner, refcired to tbo 
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fAzee and other fit persons to investigate and re. 
Lrt on. Their opinion was, that neither party 
ill established their claims; and they recom- 
^nded that the estate should be divided, the 
lidow, as was the law, to get a fourth, and the 
remainder to go to the brother of the deceased, 
namely, the father of the nephew. This was done, 
the widow giving every opposition in her power, 
and finally refusing to accept her share, or give up 
the title-deeds which she had secured. The ne- 
phew petitioned the council ; and the CAzee and 
L jliuftees were directed to use measures ^ force 
her to compliance ; and they set a guard over her, 
according to the rule of Mohammedan law. 

The widow now was advised to bring an action 
in the Supreme Court against the nephew, the 
(’azee, and the Muftees ; and she laid her damages 
at 600,000 rupees. The nephew was pronounced 
Hubiect to the jurisdiction of the Court ; for, as a 
renter, it was asserted ho was a servant of tho 
i Company. The plea of the others, that they had 
acted in obedience of their lawful superiors, was 
answered by the legal maxim, Delegate non potest 
delegare. They were arrested ; judgment was given 
I acamst them, damages 300,000 rupees with costs ; 
i they were brought to Calcutta (the CAzee, an old 
man, Sing on the way) ahd thi-own into prison, 
where tliey remained till released by Parliament, 
in 1781. TlfO widow also obtained 16,000 rupees 
i damages against Mr. Law and two other members 
i of the council of Patna ; which money was paid by 
the Company. 

I In September, 1777, an attorney at Dacca pro- 
1 ceeded to arrest the dewan of tho foujdar, at the 
! suit of a common pyke, who had been confineil ter 
; a misdemeanour and had brought his action for 
I false imprisonment. His bailiff, who produced no 
I warrant, having been repelled, ho himself, attended 
by a parcel of his followers, went to the house of 
: the foujdar, broke open the gates, and forced his 
wav in. A scuffle ensued, in wbioh tho attoniey 
Imnself shot the foujdar with a pistol in the body. 

! One of tho judges wrote to the military officer at 
, Dacca, highly commending tho conduct of the at- 
toniey, and requiring him to give him assistance. 
The Provincial Council gave bail for the dewan. 

At length the .Supreme Court and the govern- 
ment came inte direct collision. CossinAt Daboo, 

1 a wealthy native, brought an action against the 
i rajah of Cossijura, and a capias was issued. 1 he 
! rajah, however, had absconded ; a writ was then 
! issued to sequester his property, and tho shcritTs 
officer, attended by about sixty Seiioys and armed 
seamen, proceeded to execute it. They broke into 
the house, forced their way into the zenana, or 
woman’s apartment, so sacred in the East, and 
arrested the rajah’s dewan. The goyeroment, 
however, acting on the opinion of Sir John Day, 
their legal adviser, that zemindars were not sub- 
ject to Die jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, had 
given orders to Col. Achmuty to send soldiers and 
seize the whole party, which was done. Notice 
was then given by the government to all zemindars 
and landholders, directing them not in any way to 
recognize the authority of tho Supreme Court over 
them. The Court, in return, prepared to issue 
attachments against the officer oommMding the 
military party, Mr. Naylor, the Company’s attorney, 
and otliers, and even the governor-general and 
Mr. Barwell. CossinAt Baboo, at the same tune. 


brought an action of trespass against the governor 
and council. They refused to. plead ; the Court 
grew furious, and declared that they would proceed 
m the case as in any similar one. Men’s minds 
i)verc in expectation of something direful, when 
suddenly the storm dispelled : CossinAt BsIkk), no 
one then could tell why, discontinued all legal 
proceedings against tho raiali and all others. 

A measure was effected very soon after, which 
may throw some light on that transaction. The 
courts of Dewannee Adawlut, it was said, had 
proved inconvenient and even dangerous, and the 
court of Suddiir Dewannee Adawlut had never 
been brought into operation. Hastings then i»ro- 
posed to the council that the constitution of this 
court should be changed, and the chief justice bo 
vested with its powers, to hold them during tlie 
pleasure of the governor and council. A large 
salary was of coui'so to be anncxeil, and Hastings 
expressed his belief that this “ would proyo an 
instrument of conciliation between the council and 
the court that is, that the chief jnstieo, when 
thus holding office and salary at their will, would 
never dare to oppose them. Francis and Wheeler 
of course disagreed with the governor-general, and 
their arguments were cogent and well-foiindod. 
But Hastings was a more practical statesman, and 
he knew tho man ho bad to deal with ; for Sir 
Elijah Impey saw at once tho great advantages of 
the plan, and willingly conseuted to accept tho 
office with a salary of 60,000 sicca rupees, and 
7‘i(M) as rent for an office ; thus, for paltry lucre, 
freely giving up all claim to respect, and all chance 
of his preceding conduct being judged charitably. 
He did not even long enjoy his new office : for m 
May, 1782, an address to tho Crown for his recal, 
on account of it, was voted by tho House of Com- 
mons, and he was menaced with an impeacbnicnt*®. 

Throughout the whole of this contest with the 
judges tho conduct of Hastings is entitled to praise. 
The last measure must make necessity its plea for 

justification. , . r • i* 

Before the arrangement with the chief justice 
was completed, Mr. Francis quitted India, when; 
his presenco had certainly produced litlle good. 
It seems to us almost certain, that in the arrange- 
ment made previous to tho departui’o of Mr. Har- 
well, bo had proiniseil to give the governor no 
oi.position on the subieet of the Maralta war. In 
fact, if ho did not, llastings must have conceded 
every thing and ho notliiug. Hastings asserted 
that he had, Francis denied it ; and the result 
was, that one day, wlien the council had ristui, 
Mr. Francis retiuested a private interview with 
tho governor. They retired, and ho then handed 
him a written challenge. Hastings accepted it; 
and tw'o mornings after (July 17» 17^10,) they met 
and exchanged shots. Francis was wounded in the 
side, but not dangerously. In the following month 
of December ho sailed for England. 

«• Hit «ucce»»or wa* the learned, accomplUhed, and vir 
tiioua Sir WilUam Jone«. hat a contrant I 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Affairs of the Maraltas— Treaty of Poorundur— Capitulation 
at Wargflra— March of Col. Goddard— Takes Sclndia's j 
Camp— Exploits of Capt. I’opham— Capture of Gwallfir— j 
Of Dasselu— Ascent of the Ghftu— Treaties with the j 
Marattas. 

Having brought tho affuira of Bengal down thus 
far, wo must now occupy ourselves for some time 
with those of tho other two presidencies, com- j 
menciug with that of Bombay, which had hitherto 
engaged little in the game of Indian politics. 

This presidency was quite surrounded by the 
dominions of the Marattas. Those comprised the 
original Maratta state, of which SattAra and Poona 
were the capitals; Berar and Orissa, held by the 
family of Ragujee Bdsla; the possessions of Morari 
IlAo in the J^uth, and those of Holkar and Scindia 
in Malwa, and GAzerAt ruled by the Guicawar 
family. 

On tho death of the Peisliwa, Balajee RAo*, 
'leaving two sons, Madhoo RAo and Narrain RAo, 
both minors, the power of the state was for some 
years wielded by his brother liagonath RAo, com- 
monly called Ragoba, as regent. After some time 
Madhoo was enabled to take the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. But he died in 1772, 
and was succeeded by his brother Narrain. This 
prince, however, was shortly after murdered in 
conse<iuenco of a plot which llagoba, though with- 
out intending such a consummation, had formed 
agsinst him. Ragoba then was acknowledged as 
Poishwa ; but it appeared soon after, that the 
widow of Narrain was with child. The ministers 
of tho late Pcishwa proclaimed tho event, and 
cjuried her to tho fort of Ihmmndur for safety. 
Ragoba, who was absent, endeavouring to obtain 
arrears of chout from llyder Ally, an<l Mohammed 
Ally, returned with his army and defeated that of 
tho ministers; but hearing that Holkar and Scindia 
had been gained by them, ho took panic and fled 
to GAzerAt. The widow was delivered of a son, 
who was generally acknowledged as Peishwa (May 
1774). 

Ragoba now addressed himself to the English at 
Bombay, who readily listened to his overtures ; for 
they were very anxious to obtain possession of tho 
isle of Salsette, of Basseln, and some other places 
in their ncighbourhoiHl, which the Marattas had 
taken from tlm Portugucso. They had already 
offered the Maratta government, in exehange for 
them, Baroach (which they had lately seized) and 
some places on tho coast, but to no purpose. While 
they were now in treaty with Ragoba, they learned 
from Goa, that tho Portugucso were fitting out an 
expedition for their recovery. They therefore hesi- 
tated no longer, but, sigr.ifying both to Ragoba and 
to tho government at Poona, that it was merely a 
matter of nrecautinn, they landed troops in 
sette, and having reducevl the fort of Tanna, be- 
came masters of the island. Ragoba, however, 
did not appear at all inclined to cede this place ; 
but he and his allies from GAzerAt having sub< 
tained a defeat from the troojw of the ministei's, 
he was glad to get the aid of tho English on an^ 
terms, and on the 6th March, 1776, a treaty was 

See p. 48, 


concluded by which he yielded up Salsette and' 
Bassein, with the Maratta share of the revenue of 
Surat, Baroach, and other places. He was also to 
bear the expenses of the troops sent to his aid, to 
pay other sums of money, kc. kc. 

Matters being thus arranged, ^goba, who wu 
in tho vicinity of Cambay, was joined on the I9th 
April by a force of 580 Euro[^ans and 1660 
native troops, with a train of artillery under Co). 
K§Ating. it then moved southwards; and on the 
18th May it encountered the troops of the minis- 
ters, and, owing to a panic caused by a mistskefi 
made by an officer of the grenadiers, the British 
lost seven officers, eighty Europeans, and two hun- 
dred Sepoys, and want of cavalry pi«vented their 
deriving the due advantage from their victory. 
As Ragoba’s own troops refused to cross the Ner» 
budda till their arrears of pay were discharged, 
and as the rains were at hand, the troops were put 
into quarters about fifty miles north of Banoach. 

The government of Bengal, to which the other 
presidencies were now subordinate, had highly 
disapproved of the treaty with Ragoba. Hastings 
proposed that it should be cancelled and the troops 
withdrawn, except under certain circumstances. 
But tho majority ordered tho withdrawal, of the 
troops at once, provided it would bo safe; and then 
having condemned the government of Bombay for 
taking part with one side, they trtjk the other, 
voting that a negotiation should be opened with 
tho ministers in order to obtain Salsette and Bas- 
scin. They resolved to send for this purpose an 
agent of tlieir own. Hastings proposed Col. Dow, 
they named Col.^Dpton. The latter, of course, 
was appointed, and he sot out for Poona on tho 
17th July. The government of Bombay sent Mr. 
Taylor, a member of council, to Calcutta, to try to 
obtain aid in men and money; and it was Hastinm' 
opinion, that they should l)0 supported, but the 
majority were inexorable. 

Col. Upton did not reach Poona till the begin- 
ning of January, 1776- The ministers assumed a 
high tone with him ; they asked why the govern- 
ment of Bengal, which so strongly condemned the 
war, should seek to a> ail themselves of the advan- 
tages of it. They finally declared that they knew 
of no alternative but war. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the government of Bengal resolved 
(March 7) to make the most vigorous preparations 
for the conflict. But soon after (April 1) came a 
letter from Col. Upton, to say tW the ministers' 
had yielded, and that a treaty was in progress. 
The English renounced their claim on Bassein, of 
which they never, it appeared, had had possession, 
and were conflrmcd in that of Salsette, and the' 
little islands about it. Altogether, the treaty 
named of l*oorundur, was far less advantageous 
than that with Ragoba ; and, strong enough, just 
as it was concluded, came tho Directors’ letter 
approving of that treaty. 

Matters remained tolci*ably tranquil till 1776» 
when intelligence cams of the arrival of a French 
ship in one of the Maratta ports, having on board 
a French agent, who had proceeded to Poona, 
where he was received with much fv^our. This 
proved to be an adventurer, already well known in 
India. He called himself tho chevalier St, Lubin, 
and he bad persuaded tho minister of manne tUat 
j he could effbet much by means of the Marattas. 
While tho government of Bengal was deliberating 
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i on the best course to pursue, a split in the mi- 
nistrv at Poona occurred, and one party, headed 
bv Succaram Baboo, declared for Hagoba. The 
Presidency of Bombay was empowered to treat 
with them, and a new arrangement was made, by 
' which Ragoba was to act as regent, in the name of 
the young Peishwa. But the partv of Siccaram 
Baboo soon appeared so strong, that it seemed 
likely to be able to dispense with R^ba and the 
English. Scindia, however, threw his weight into 
the opposite scale, and the party, headed by N^a 
^'uniovees, became ascendant j and their rivals 
now called on the English. 

A division of the army which had been assem- 
bled, was immediately sent forward. It consisted 
of about 4d00 men, under the command of Col. 
Egcrton, an inefficient officer; and to make matters 
worse, Mr. Mostyn, late resident at Poona, and 
Mr. Camac, a member of Council, were sent as 
field-deputips, who, with the commander, were to 
fom» a conamittoo for controlling all matters. They 
set out about the beginning of December, advanced 
slowly through the CAncan, and on the 23rd they 
ha<l ascended the GliAt, and reached Condola. 
They were now within about thirty-five miles of 
ruona, for which place they set out on the 4th 
January, 1779, with provisions for twenty-five 
days. Mr. MoBt}m, from illness, returned to Bom- 
bay; and the Same cause obliged Col. Egerton to 
resign the command to Col, Cockbum, though he 
sttll continued to act in committee. On the 9th 
(for they moved at a snaiPs pace) they were within 
Hivtcen miles of Poona, where they found an army 
[•repared to oppose them. Ragoba had wught to 
impress them with the necessity of gaining some 
advantage, in order to induce his friends to declare 
for them; but now, on its being announced that 
there were only provisions for eighteen days re- 
maining, and on C^kbum’s asserting that ho could 
not protect the baggage, without a body of horse, 
the committee resolved to retreat ! On the night 
of the 11th, having thrown the heavy guns into a 
lank, and burnt the stores, the array commenced 
this disgraceful movement. They thought to have 
gone off unobserved; but before daybreak the 
enemy was upon them, and continued to harass 
tiiom till four in the afternoon of the second day 
(13tli), when they reached Wja^:g4.m. Here the 
cominander-in-chief declared that it was impossible 
to bring back the array to Bombay. Capt. Hartley, 
w ho had commanded the rear, p|Mpo8cd a plan by 
w Inch it might be effected, but in vain ; it was re- 
Hnlved to negotiate. The surrender of Ragoba 
was made a preliminary ; this they agre^ to ; but 
ho had already secured himself with l^india. In 
fine, a treaty was concluded, by which Salsotto and 
tlie other places were to be restored, the march of 
the troops that were coming from Bengal to be 
stopped, Baroach to bo given up to Scindia, and 
two gentlemen left as hostages. On thero terms 
the army was allowed to depart. The Directors, 
w hen they hoard of this disgraceful affair, diaraissed, 
and most justly, Egerton and Cockbum from their 
service, and degraded Mr. Camac. 

When the government of Bengal was informed 
by that of Bombay of the proposals ran<le for the 
restoration of Ri^^ba, aware that war had now 
broken out between France and England, and that 
it was therefore of the utmost consequence to de- 
stroy the French infloonce at Poona, they autho- 


ris^ them to join in the plan, and promised to 
assist them with men and money. With this view 
a detachment, commanded by Col. Leslie, was 
assembled at Cal pee, in order to be ^nt to Bom- 
bay. On the loth May it commenced its march; 
but Leslie, instead of advancing, as he was directed, 
with as much speed as possible, actually wasted 
four months in Bundelound, trying to make up the 
quarrels in the family of the rajah, and negotiate 
useless treaties. In consequence of this **wild 
conduct,** as Hastings terms it, the board unani- 
mously agreed to recal him (October 9), and give 
the command to Lieut.-C ol. GQ d j[tVr ^* ^ ^ 

very different chai*acter*, who marched without 
delav for the Nerbudda, where he was to enter the 
dominions of Moodajee, the ruler of Berar. For 
Hastings had long been in treaty with this chief, 
with the design of aiding him to obtain the office 
of rajah of SattAra, as being of the family of 
Sevajeo. 

On the 1st of December Goddard crossed the, 
Nerbudda. He found that Moodajee was not in- 
clined to contract any engagement, but that he 
would act in a friendly manner. He there received 
letters from Bombay urging him to advance with- 
out loss of time, lie set out on the Kith of Janu- 
ary ( 1779 ), and on the 22ud he was at Cliarwa, 
on the road to BArhanpAr. Here he received 
letters from the committee of the Bombay army 
dated the 11th, telling him not to advance, and 
one next day from Bombay, urging him to it. 
Though perplexed ho went on, and on the 30tli 
he reached BArhanpur. On the 0th of Feb- 
ruary, having received certain intelligence of the 
disaster of the Bombay armv, ho marched for 
Surat. By the celerity of his movements he 
escaped a body of 20,000 horse sent from Poona 
to intercept him ; and by the discipline which ho 
maintained the people of the country were induced 
to slay in thi ir houses and supply tho army with 
all it required. Ho reached Surat on tho 30th*, 
whence ho proceeded to Bombay ; and though his 
troops were not to be placed undtT the orders of 
that presidency, but to be solely under tho autho- 
rity of the Supremo Council, ho was requested to 
sit with the council, and recommended for the 
post of commander-in-eliief. 

Mr. Hornby tho governor refused to ratify the 
convention 01 the 11th of January. In this lie 
was perfectly justified, for the committee had 
clearly stated that they had not power to conclude 
a definitive treaty ; but ho was willing to ratify’ 
the treaty with Scindia. On both points the Su- 
preme Council agreed with him. Tho g<)od ^nse, 
moderation, and dignity shown by Hastings in his 
conduct toward tho Bombay authorities who had 
committed such gross errors, do him great honour. 
No taunts, no insults, no reproaches escaped his 
lips or his pen. 

Early in 1780. Go<ldard (now a general,) put 
liis troops in motion, and on tbo 15th of February ! 
he took AhmedabAd in GOzerAt by assault. Mean- ! 
time Scindia and Holkar were advancing with 
40,000 men towards Surat. By rapid marches 
Goildard arrived on the 8th of March in the 
vicinity of their camp and was preparing to attack 

« Leille died s few days aOer. HsiitinKi »pcnk* of hit 
“ »ordid dUpoiition, and moroM and disgutting manneri.” 

5 This waa tha Oral Britlah force that marched acroM 
India. 
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^ when Scindia relewed the two 

English host^es, and sent a Vakeel with them to 
open a negotiation. But Goddard could place no 
reliance m him ; and after several fruitless attempts 
to bring him to action^ he succeeded in entering his 
camp before dawn on the 3rd of April, and reached 
the very centre of it before he was perceived. 

resistance was made, and the whole 
j Maratta army fled, leaving the English in posscs- 
; sion of both their camp and the country. As the 
rains commenced soon after, both sides retired ; and 
Goddard sending hack the Madras troops, put his 
own de^hment into cantonments. 

HastiriM had some time before formed an alli- 
ance with a Rajpfit rajah named the Rana of 
GAluid, whose territories lay between those of 
Scindia and the Jumna, In consequence of an 
invasion of the Marattas, the Rana called on the 
English for aid, and Capt. Popham, who was in 
command of a detachment intended to reinforce 
Goddard, was ordered to lead it to his assistance. 
P«»pham soon drove off* the Marattas, and then 
entering their own territory, laid siege to the fort 
of I^Mp. Having no heavy guns he was unable 
to effect a suflieiiMit breach ; hut having made an 
imperfect one with his light guns he resolved to 
storm. The prrison made a most gallant resist- 
ance, and did not yield till nearly the whole of 
them wore slain. The English loss was 125 men. 

Popham soon after achieved a far more briilinnt 
conqu(!st. The fortress of Gwalior in Gdlnul, 
now held by the Marattas, had always been re- 
garded as impregnable. It lay on a lofty insulated 
Mck, scarped m arly all round, and was garrisoned 
bv 1000 men. Sir Eyre (’oote ha<l pronounced it 
absolute madness to attack it with so feeble a 
detachment as Popham’s ; yet this gallant officer 
resolved to make the attempt. Taking his position 
in a village at a little distance from tlie fort, he 
kept spies constantly employed in examining it. 
i hey at length reported that there was one place 
which seemed practicable. At that place the 
height of the scarp was sixteen feet ; from thence 
to the wall the steep rock was forty yards, ami the 
wall was thirty feet high, Popham resolved to 
attempt that place, and made all the requisite pre- 
parations ; and at daybreak on the 3rd August, tlio 
storing party, led by C'apt Bruce, arrived at the 
foot of the rock. By means of wooden laddera 
they mounted to the top of the scarp ; (hey then 
clambered up to the foot of the wall, and the spies 
having chmbo<i up and fixed rope-ladders to it, the 
bepoys ascended with grt?at rapidity. They then 
pushed on for the main body <.f the place ; the 
gamson fled after a brief resistance, and tlius the 
fonmdable GwaliOr was captureil. Popham was 
raised to the rank of major for this splendid achiev- 
ment, at the fame of which the Marattas quitted 
all the surrounding country. 

In October, Gen, Goddard being reinforced from 
' Madras, moved from Surat in order to attack Bas- 
,8ein. Owing to the state of the roads and the 
rivers ho did not arrive before it till the I3ih No- 
vember. As the place was strong and the garrison 
numerous, he ^Ived to pr^>ceed with caution and 
regularity, and began to erect batteries. The ap- 
, preaches were duly made : on the 10th December 
a breach had been effected, and next day the 
enemy surrendered at discretion. While Goddard 
was thus engaged, a division of the Bombay army 


under Col. Hartley remained in the Cdncan tn 
secure the collection of the revenues, and to cover 
the siege of Bassein. Hartley defeated a laree 
Alaratta force, and finally falling back to withm 
nine miles of Bassein, repelled all the attacks of an 
army of 20,000 men that was coming to raise tb« 
siege. 

The affairs of the Carnatic were at this time in 
a dreadful condition, and a union of all the great 
powers of the Deckan against the English was to 
be apprehended. This, witli the want of funds, 
and the violent and unprincipled opposition which 
he experienced from Francis, made Hastings most 
anxious to conclude a peace with the Marattas 
He thought to effect it through the mediation of 
the rajah of Bdrar ; but that chief appeared now 
quite lukewarm in his friendship. As a means of 
forcing the Marattas to conclude a peace, he sent 
directions for Gen. Goddard to direct his march 
for Poona. The general, then leaving Bassein, and 
driving the Maratta armv before him, reached the 
f(wt of the pass named the Bhore Ghat on the 8th 
February. Aware of the importance of dispatch, 
he sent forward that very night a party of grena- 
diers under Capt. Parker to force the pass. The 
enemy was driven from all his posts, and ne.xt day 
the whole army reaclted the summit. Negotiations 
were then entered into with Nana Furuovccs, but 
no temiB could be arranged; and as the enemy had 
determined to burn Poona if the English advanced 
to it, and no advantage seemed likely to be derived 
from remaining above the Gh&ts, Gen. Goddard 
resolved to descend and make the war merely a 
defensive one. On the night of the 17th April the 
t^roops secretly descended the GhAt, ami though 
harassed b> the desultory attacks of the Marattas 
111 the Concan, they reached their destination with- 
out any great loss of men or stores. 

Meantime a force from Bengal under Col. Caronc 
of five battalions, including Popbam’s dutaehnieut, 
bad entered Seiiidia’s territorie.s to make a diver- 
sion in favour of Goddard. On reaching Serouj, 
Carnac found hinisedf surrounded by a powerful 
army, his supplies cut off, and the rajah, whom he 
had expected to join him, keeping aloof. Having 
continued for some weeks in that situation, vainlv 
expecting to be joined by Col. Muir from Gdhud, 
he called a council of war. Capt. Binice, who hail 
commanded the storming party at Gwalidr, recom- 
mended a night attack on Seindia's camp. The 
plan was adopted and executed the next night 
(Mar. 24) with the usual success, the enemy flying 
and leaving every thing behind. Soon after Cel. 
Muir ji.iued and took the chief command. The 
two arniies lay near each other for some months, 
but no action took place; and in October a treaty 
vvaa concluded, the English restoring to Scindia all 
their conquests beyond the Jumna, except what 
had been given to the Rana of Gdhud. 

I *7*^ May, 17^I2, a treaty was also con- 

cluded with the Po<»na government. The English 
resigned Bassein and all their other conquests 
made since the treaty of Poonindur; the Marattas 
engaged on their side to make Hyder give up all I 
his ^nquests in the Carnatic. No Europeans but | 
the Portuguese were to have fsetones within the 
Maratta dominions. Scindia was to have Baroach, I 
and Ragoba was to have 25,000 rupees a month | 
from the Jeishwa, if he would reside in Seindia’s 
dominions. 
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‘ Mohimmcd Ally's Agent In England— Powers given to Sir 
j John Lindsay— Reduction of Tanjore— Mr. Paul Benfleld 

I —Arrest and Death of Lord Pigot -Strange Conduct of 
I Hastings — Capture of the French Possessions — Qitarrel 

with the Nizim— War with Hyder Ally— Destruction of 
! Baillie's Detachment — Arrival of Coote— Defence of Wan- 
dewash— Victories of the English— Lord Macartney— Re- 
duction of the Dutch Settlements— Destruction of Braith- 
waite’s Detachment— Encounters of French and English 
Fleets— Storm and Famine at Madras — Death of Hyder — 
Death of Coote— Attack on Cuddalore — Dismissal of Gen. 

. Stuart— Operations on West Coast— Surrender of Bednore 

—Of Mangelore— Peace with Tlppoo. 

the Carnatic, to which we now return, events of 
importance had been taking pla<$b, and war, with 
all its horrors, had been renewed. 

I A Scottish adventurer in India, named J^phn 
, Maepherspn, having ingratiated liitnBolf with Mo- 
j hammed Ally, was empowered by him to go to 
England and try to obtain from the crown the 
j justice which ho fancied was denied him by tlie 
, Company. The Duke of^Graftou was premier 
I when Maepherson arrived in England; and in his 
interviews with this minister, he did not suffer 
' truth to stantf in his way when pleading the cause 
! of his employer, whom he represented as a man of 
> unsullied honour, an accomplished statesman and 
I gentleman, one to whom Britain owed the rise of 
her power in India, He had even the courage to 
' offer the duke what ho calls “ the credential pre- 
sents ” of Mohammed Ally; and on his refusal, he 
endeavoured to force them on his secretary, Mr. 
Bradshaw, but without effect. He then offered, 
in the name of the Nabob (who was a beggar), to 
invest seventy lacs of rupees in any funds the 
ininister would name, or to lend that or even a 
larger sum to government at two per cent. He 
wrote pamphlet and articles in iicwspapci's, and 
caused them to bo written by others. He souglit 
by all moans to cause disstoision between the mi- 
nistry and the Company, and at length succeeded 
so far that the ministry resolved to support Mo- 
hammed Ally. 

The mode of carrying their resolution into effect 
adopted by the ministry, was not a very creditable 
' one. The Directors having applied to them for 
Some ships of the line, they agreed to give them, 
provided their commander should have a large 
and conspicuous share in all treaties with native 
princes, as, by the peace of Pans, they said, the 
crown was bound to maintain the rights of certain 
Indian princes. The Directors refused; tlie minis- 
try affected to acquiesce, but they secretly gave 
tliesfe pow’crs to Sit Johu X^dsay, who was sent 
out ill command. This officer arrived at Madras 
I on the 26th July, 1776, and astonished the ser- 
vants of the Company by announcing Jiis powers, 
and culling on them to appear in his train when he 
went m state to deliver to the Nabob his Majesty’s 
i Ic-tter and presents. They declined, assigning very 
I sufficient reasons. In the correspondence which 
ensued, Sir John exhibijpd abundance of the un- 
'^asoning insolence thra almost characteristic of 
^British naval commanders. He attached hira- 
'Alnidly to the cause of the Nabob, lent a cre- 
-.Ji.aa ear to all the representations of him, and 
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the flock of European vultures which filled his 
court; and in his letters home to the ministers, 
repreMnted him as the most excellent and the 
most ill-used of princes. 

In the treaty concluded with Hyder Ally there < 
WM, as we have seen, a stipulation of defensive 
alliance, and at this time, being hard pressed by' 
the Marattas, he called on the English fnr aid, to| 
which he had a manifest right. At the same time 
the Marattas, by threats of invading the Carnatic, 
tided to draw the English to their side. The 
Nabob, supported by Lindsay, was urgent with 
the presidency to join the Marattas ; but they de- 
cided on neutrality, inclining rather to the side of 
Hyder. Meantime the ministry, somewhat alarmed 
at the accounts of the dissensions at Madras, 
adopted the sage expedient of recalling the person, 
but leaving the authority. The result was what 
any person of sense might have anticipated. Lind- 
say's successor. Sir Robett Harland. proved to he 
violent and intemperate, even beyond his predeces- 
sor. Ho zealously seconded the Nabob in his efforts 
to make the presidency accept the alliance of the 
Marattas, who were now masters of all Mysore 
except the fortresses; but they still remained firm,,, 
and at length, in 1772, the Marattas were induced j 
to conclude a peace with Hyder on receiving from, 
him both money and territory to a large amount * 

Mohammed Ally, amidst all his difficulties, had 
never his eyes off the fertile little realm of Tan- 
jore, on which in reality he had no just claim 
whatever. In 1771* ho induced the presidency to 
aid him in overrunning that kingdom. Toward 
the end of September, Gen. Smith reduced the 
strong fortress of Vellum; he then inarched against 
the city of Tanjore. By the end of October his 
batteries had effecteil a breach, and ho was pre- 
paring to storm, when he learned that Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, the Nabob’s son, by whom ho was acconi-l 
panied, had concluded a peiice with the rajah, andj 
thus deprived the troops of the plunder they ha<l! 
expected. 

The rajah had, of course, been obliged to pro- 
mise to pay large sums of money. In 177.1 his 
debt was brought down to ten lacs of rup<*es. He 
either actually had applied to the Marattas and 
Hyder for protection, or, as it is asserted, the arti- 
fices of the Nabob had ma<lo the Presidency be- 
lieve he had dono so, conduct which they them' 
selves declared was not to be at all wondered at, 
ns they could not support him against the Nabob. 
Still they resolved to take the present opportunity 
of destroying him, lest, as they could not give him 
“a firm promise of support in his just rights,” ho 1 
might on some future occasion join the French, or j 
some native power. Actuated by these motives, 
they made all the requbite arrangements with the 
Nabob, and early in August, 1773, the British 
forces appeared before the city of Tanjore. On 
the 16th September the place was taken, by the 
8tratagem>of making the assault in the heat of the ' 
day, when the greater part of the garrison had j 
retired for shelter or refreshment. ’I'he rajah and I 
his family being made prisoners were delivered up | 
to the Nabob, who was also put into possession of j 
the whole of that prince’s dominions. ! 

Owing to various causes it was not til! April, . 
1775, that tlie Court of Directors were able to 1 
come to a decision on the subject. They then con- 
demned the whole transaction as unjusl and dan- { 
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«tT0U8, removed Mr. Wynch, the President, from 
Ins office, and reprimanded the other members of 
the Council. Lord Pigot *, who, by a vote of the 
I proprietors, was appointed governor, was directed 
to restore the rajah of Taiijore, and to carry out 

needful reforiM in the affairs of the Company. 

I like Clive, on his arrival at Madras, in 

the end of I 776 , found, as he says, that “ a general 
, reform was necessary, to preserve the Company 
jfrom ruin;” and he knew, of course, that his 
I attempt to effect it would raise him a host of 
enemies. The first thing to be done was to restore 
the rajah ; to prevent this the Nabob made every 
' conceivable effort, using every argument that could 
bo devised, but ail in vain. In April, 177«, the 
governor went in person to Tanjore, and put the 
rajah in possession of his former dominions. The 
^Company’s trwps were to protect the country, for 
which the rajah was to pay four lacs of pagodas a 
Jyear. ® 

One of the reasons assigned by the Nabob, why 
he should not bo deprived of Tanjore, was, that in 
that 0^ ho should not be able to pay the many 
Knghshmen to whom he was indebted. While 
Lord Pigot was at Tanjore, he received a letter 
from a Mr. Paul Benfleld, informing him that he 
hail asHignments on the revenues of Tanjore for 
406,000 pagodas lent to the Nabob, and on the 
prfs<*nt crop, for 180,000 lent to individuals, in all 
e<|ual to the nh small sum of 234,000/. To any 
one curious to know who this man of wealth was, 
it may bo replied, that he was a junior servant of 
the Company, with a salary of a few hundred 
IMiunds a year, and that ho kept the finest horses 
and carnages in Madras. 

On the return of the governor to Madras, Mr. 
Penfield was called on to produce his vouchers, but 
lie had none to produce. As to the debts of indi- 
viduals, which had now dwindled down to 30,000 
pagodas, ho expected his bare word to bo taken • 
and as to that of the Nabob, ho referred to the 
books of the Cutchorry (which, however, wore 
never produced), and he said the Nabob would 
acknowledge them. A majoriiy of the Council, 
headed by Mr. Stratton, decided that they could 
not sanction any of his claims. Fivo dajs after, 
however, Mr, Benfield, having in the interval em- 
ployed perhaps some arguments of known potency, 
tlu 4 very same majority resolved against Lord 
1 ig<)t, that the growing crops in Tanjore belonged 
to the Nabob, and that Benfield’s cUims against 
lum were public, not merely private, and were 
; therefore to be maintained. The next question 
was about a resident at Tanjore ; Lord Pigot pro- 
posed Mr. Russell, a friend of his own ; the majo- 
rity supported Col. Stuart, who was to command 
the troops in Tanjore. 

Lord Pigot was now in the same condition as 
Warren Hastings, opj>o8od by a violent, and appa- 
rently unprincipled majority ; but he did not act 
with the s^ie prudence as Hastings. Assuming 
Uiat the President was an integrant part of the 
Council, and that no act was valid without his 
sanction, he resolved nut to concur in measures ho 


The Mr. Pigot of the preceding p.iffe* He had itone 
out lu a writer to Madras, in 1736, and returned to EngJand 
In 1763, with a fortune of -lOO.OOO/., almost wholly gained by 
private trade. He waa first created a baronet, and then an I 
Irish peer. I 
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did not approve. He therefore refused to sign the 
instructions to Col. Stuart, and a letter to the com- 
inandant at Tanjore. The majority liesitated, and 
the Council was adjourned for two days. When 
they again met (August 22), they resolved that the 
concurrence of the President yiza not necessary 
and they wrote a letter to the secretary, directing 
him to sign those papers in the name of the Coun- 
cil. The letter was written, and two of them had 
signed it, when Lord Pigot snatched the paper 
and produced a written charge against ttiese two 
members for the act they were committing. As •* 
thia charge precluded them from voting, the gover- 
nor had now a majority by liis casting vote, and it 
was voted to suspend them. When the Council 
met next day, the members of the late majority 
instead of attending, sent a protest declaring them- 
selves the goveinment, and claiming obedience 
from all persons in authority. By a vote of the 
Council they were then all suspended, and Sir 
Robert Fletcher®, the commander-in-chief, was 
ordered into arrest, in order to be tried by court- 
martial. The opposite party then resolved on the 
bold measure of arresting the governor himself. 
As Fletcher was ill, and so could not have the 
gratification of executieg the mandate, it was given 
to Col. Stuart. This officer next day breakfasted 
and dined with Lord Pigot ; he was, also engaged 
to sup with him ; and as they were going home 
together in his lordship’s carriage it was stopped 
by the t^ps, whom the colonel had appointed for 
the service, and the an’est was made. 1 1 does not 
appear that the governor was treated with any 
harshness during the eight mbnths that he was 
kept in custody, till released by death, brought on 
by wounded feelings, preying on a frame debilitated 
by age and tl\e climate. 

As in all such cases, there were faults on both 
sides, but those of lord Pigot were venial in com- 
parison. Ills la.Ht mcHsuivs wore all irregular 
pd imprudent no doubt, but they did not justify ■ 
In any degree the violence of bis opponents. There I 
is no proof of his having, as they as.sorted, urged 
the appointment of Mr. Russell with the design 
of drawing money from the rajah ; and hi.s brother 
Adin. Pigot asserted in parliament that he was 
offered 800,000/. to delay his resUiration. On the 
other side were tho supporters of Benfield and 
the Nabob ; and it was quite natural for them to 
desire to have a resident at Tanjore who would 
not oppose their views. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that their courage failed them ; and they did 
not venture to carry out their resolution that the 
growing crops belonged to the nabob. They were 
loft with tho rajah, and Bonfiold’s claim remained 
unsatisfied. 

It is remarkable also that Mr. Hastings, contrary 

® This exciter of mutiny (see p 93), who. if he had had 
hii deserts would have been shot, was actually some time 
before, by the influence of himself and friends in the Court 
of Proprietors, appointed to the chief command in Madras, 
with a seat in Council. True to his character, he soon quar- 
relled with the aorernor, and bein^ ordered to Trichinopoly, 
he demanded a passaKe to England to attend his duty in 
Parliament, in which ke, degreed as he had been, had a 
seat ! He was told that he mi^ perhaps have it, when he 
had set an example of military obedience. He then did 
obey, and soon the Council, out of respect to the Ifouse of 
Commons, pennitted hit departure He had since returned, 

and acted as might have been expected. 
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to what might have been anticipated, took a moat 
decided part against Lord Pigot, readily acknow- 
ledged the authority of Mr. Stratton and the majo- 
rity, and declared it to be his duty to encourage 
them by every means in his power, from dread of 
the evils of civil dissension ; though he owns that 
he perceived that they “ had personal interests to 
; attend to, which might influence their public con- 
! duct,'’ wliich probably means that he knew well 
J the real state of things at Madras. But it is irn- 
^ possible to account for many of Hastings* acts. 

; At home the deed was heard with both surprise 
, and indignation. One-half of the Directors, how- 
! ever, were on the side of the usurpers ; and it was 
* only by a casting vote that the wish of the pro- 
I pnetors for the restoration of Lord Pigot, and the 
; suspension of the majority, was carried ; and a vote 
of censure was at the same time passed on Lord 
! Pigot. Orders were sent out for Lord Pigot and 
I the civilians of the majority to return to England”, 

I and the military officers concerned in the arrest 
I and confinement were to be tried by court-martial 
m India. Mr. Ruinbold was appointed to succeed 
' Lord Pigot, Mr. Whitehill to be second in council, 

, and Major-General Hector Munro to be coni- 
inander-in- chief with the tltird seat in council. 

War having broke out between France and 
' Kngland in ijlfi, it was resolved to lose no time 
in reducing the French possessions in India, 
t’handernagore in Bengal offered no resistance, 
and in August Gen. Munro led bis troops against 
Pondicherry ; a small floet under Sir Edward Ver- 
non was to aid the attack. A French floet under 
I M. Tronjolly engaged that of Vernon, and having 
liad the worst of it, retired to Pondicherry ; but its 
; commander feared to stay, and soon alter, in the 
usual French way, stole away to tlu' Islands. Munro 
having taken the boundary-hedge, erected his 
hatterics, and played on the fort : the giivemor, 
M. Bailecont, ina<Ie a gallant defence ; but the 
Kiiglish, though impeded by tho weather, still 
gained ground, and Munro at length detennincil on 
a general assault. The governor, however, offered 
to capitulate. Very favourable terms were granted ; 
the Europeans of the garrison were to be .sent to 
Kraiiee, the Sepoys to be disbanded. All marched 
out witli the honours of war ; the regiment of Pon- 
dicbeiTy was allowed to retain its colours. The 
fortifications were afu^rwards destroyed. 

Canical and Maaulipatam had already surren- 
I dered ; and nothmg remained to the I’rench in 
I India but Mahd, on the coast of Malabar. Though 
; Hyder Ally declared that he would rewnt an 
I Attack on this place, it was resolved to make it. 

< The command was given to Col, Braithwaite ; the 
I European troops were s<*nt by sea, the .Se{K>ys over 
' land ; they both reached safely the place of ren- 
, dezvouB, and Mal ^ surrendy red (March 19, 1778,) 
before a shot was fired. As Braithwaite was 
I ordered to join Gen. Goddard at Surat, the fort 
was blown up in November. But just then 
I Braithwaite was summoned by the chief and the 
I factory of Tclicherry to their defence, against some 
native chiefti incited by Hjder, and other troops 
were sent from Madras to llombay. n 

The refusal of the English to aid him against 

“ Stratton and three other* were afterwards brought to 
' trial in England, found guilty, and lined lOOU/. each I a 
; mere trifle to men of their property. 


the Marattas had long rankled in Hyder's mind ; \ 
the capture of Mah^ further annoyed him ; and at i 
length, an attempt to march troops through a part 
of his territory further exasperated him. The 
occasion was as follows. 

Basilut Jung, who held the Guntoor circar, had 
some French in his service which tho government 
of Madras wished to have removed, and applied to 
NizAm Ally for the purpose. Ho promised every 
thing, and did nothing. When the war with France 
broke out, a treaty was made with BasAlut Jung,' 
by which he was to dismiss tho French, and tho 
Company were to send him some of their ownj 
troops. As it was apprehended that Hyder might' 
make some attempt on his territories, a detach- 
ment was sent, under Lieut-Col. Harper, which 
wa.s to proceed from Guntoor to his other do- 
minions. He expressed great joy at its approach, 
and pointed out tho best route. But Harper soon 
discovered that this route led through Hyder’s 
dominions, w’hose officers rofused a passage. He 
st'iit to Madras for instructions, and was onlerod 
to advance ; ho proceeded till ho was near being 
surrounded, and ho then fell back into Guntoor. 

There was at this time, ns envoy from Madras,; 
nt the court of NizAm Ally, Mr. Hollond, a civi-l 
lian. As that prince complained that tho tribute 
for the circars had been withheld, Hollond wasf 
directed to ascribe it to BasAlut Jing’s encourage- 
ment of the French, but to assure him that it[ 
would bo punctually paid in future. This was in 
the end of February, 1778 ; and in the beginning 
of tho following June, Governor Rumbold gave it[ 
as his opinion that Niziim Ally had no right to it, 
that it was disgraceful to them to pay it, and that 
they ought now, as tho time was favonmblo, “ to 
throw off so heavy a burden.” The conncil gave 
a cheerful assent, and Mr. Hollond was instructed 
to break the matU*r to Ni/.ani Ally us gcmtly as 
possible. But NizAm Ally stunned, and would 
not be pacifieil, and menaced war if he were not 
paid. 

To any one who recollects tho situation of tho 
Compniij’s affairs in India at the, tune, this con- 
<luet will appear little short of insanity ; but cupi- 
dity is olten hlin<I. Hastings now resolved to 
interfere. He wrote to soothe the NizAm, assuring 
him that he niisconstnied the propositions made to 
him, and that the Company ha/i no idea of receding 
from their treaty. When this was communicated 
to the government of Madras, Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold (for he was now a baronet), who was just 
depariing for Europe, proposed to recall and sus- 
pend Mr. Hollond. Mr. Whitehill, his successor, 
did so ; but Mr. Hastings directed Hollond to 
remain, as representing the general government. 
When BasAlut Jung, m awe of Hyder and thej 
NizAm, demanded the restoration of Guntoor, thoi 
government of Madras refused, but that of Ben-: 
gal gave orders to restore it. 

Up to tho day of his leaving India, .Sir Thomas 
Runihold kept assuring the Directors that (hero 
was no danger of war in tho Carnatic ; and in his 
last minute in council, he declared that all was 
calm, and likely to remain so. Yet In* must have 
known that all this was delusive'; for In* luwl al- 
ready 8<*nt privately the celebrated misHmnary, 
Schwartz, and afterwards Mr. Gi*ay, U) .Senngapa- 
tam ; and ho knew that Hyder’s thoughts were 
any thing but pacific ; and the Nabob, who usually 
I 2 
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' JiaJ good niU*Iligenco, had infonued him in No- 
I vernber that Hydcr, the Niz&m, and the Marattaa, 
had formed a treaty to oppose the English. He, 

I liowpver, gave no heed, and he sailed home to cn- 
* joy his wealth leaving others to reap the iiarveat 
of war whose seeds he had so\^n (17^)* 

Mr. Wliitehill partook of this security. At 
length, about the middle of June, he was induced 
to make some slight exertion, and he sent orders 
to Co l. Bai llie, who commanded the troops in 
Gunb)or, to reenws the Kistna. On the 17th July, 
two members of the Select Committee urged to 
prepare against the danger of invasion, which they 
said was imminent ; but the governor and the 
general, who acted together, and who fonned the 
majority by the casting vote of the former, de- 
clared these apprehensions groundless. On the 
2l8t, intelligence came from Amboor that Hyder 
and the greater jiart of his army had descended 
the pass ; on the 23rd, Lord Macleod, who com- 
mandiMl a regiimuit lately come from Europe, 
reprcMente<l to the governor that that report 
be true, and that some measures for defence should 
hi* adopted. “ What can we do I we have no 
money,” was the reply. “ We mean, however, to 
assemble an army, and you are to command it.” 
Next day came news of Conjeveram, only fifty 
miles from Madras, and Porto Novo, on the coast, 
having been pl^idered by the ei»emy. 

The army of Hyder counted 100,000 men. Of 
these, 20,000 wore infantry, mostly commanded by 
Europeans ; and he had also 10,000 Carnatic 
cavalry, who had been disciplined by the English 
for the Nabob, but had deserted or been dis- 
banded. His artillery of 100 guns was served by 
Europeans, or by natives who also had been 
trained by the English ; and the coi-ps of 400 Eii- 
rojieans, commanded by M. Lally, which Basilut 
Jung had been made to dismiss, was now in his 
service. 

^ His ravages wore carried on in the same man- j 
jner as in the preceding war. His cavalry spread 
> in all directions ; the towns, villages, and houses 
were burned, the crops were destroyed, and the 
)>euple forced to fly to tlie woods with their cattle, 
or to seek refuge in Madras and other towns. Yet, 
though such devastation was committed, so imieli 
hud the people suffercil under the joint misgovern- 
ment of the English and the Nal>ob, that they 
alnioHt looked upon Hyder as a deliverer, and con- 
veyed to him tlie most accurate intelligence of the 
moveiiK’iits of the Knglish trixips. 

The governor and general resolved that tlie 
tiXKips recalled from various parts should be as- 

’ During the brief |)«t1o(I of hit government he remitted 
tu Kiigluul Itit.OOO/ , tliimgh hi!i »ulary wa.v oiil) 20,000/ s 
yeur, the num now given to I’renidentu lie enilcivoured 
to ihoM lh.it he liad had for some jeari property to a large 
amount in Rengiil , but, arrording to ilie new regulations, 
ho siiould liHvegiw'ii an nccoiint of tliat property on oath 
whe’i he entered on hii ofbee, which he did not do Mr 
WiUiiii undertakes Ins delence in some measiiie, but he 
eaniiut show that he had more than 40,000/ in lieiigal. in 
l/rs, and as the whole salary which he received was only 
; 40,000/ , from whlcli his living and other expmsea were to 
Im) deducu-d, a large sum remains unaccounted fur. l1ie 
Dinct^rs diamlssed him ftum their services and hr, Mr. 
U Intehill, and a Mr Perring, were threatened with a bill of 
)iaiua and penaliics, but (lie proceedings were auddenly 
stopped, he hiinvtll jierhaps could beat Ull how 


sembled ne ar Co njeygram under the command of ' 
Lord MacleodT fur til© general was to remain at 
Madras to keep up the majority in the committees, i 
But that officer declined the responsibility of ex- 
ecuting a plan of which he did not approve, and 
the general himself was obliged to take the com- 
mand. To maintain the majority still in com- 
mittee, the novel plan was adopted of appointing a 
locum Unem for him till his return; and when a 
member made some severe remarks on such con- 
duct, the majority suspended him, and the general i. 
sent him a challenge. r 

Sir Hector Munro soon found that ho was wrong I 
in making Conjeveram the place of rendezvous, 
and St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras was fixed on. 
Here a force of upwards of 5000 men, of which 
about a third were English, was collected by draw- 
ing troop.s from the garrisons; but instead of wait- I 
ing lor Col. Baillie, who, it is asserted, could liave i 
joined him there with stifety, he marched (Aug. I 
20) for Conjeveram, directing Baillie to join him i 
at that place. Thu swelling of a river had, how- i 
ever, stopped tliat officer’s march ; and Hjder, i 
leaving Arcot, which he was investing, came (Sept. 

3) and encamped within five miles of Munro’s 
array. On that very "day, Baillie got over tlie 
river, and when he had come to witliin about fif- 
teen miles of the main anny, he was 'attacked by a 
large force under Hyder’s eldest son, Tippoo Saib, 
After sustaining its assaults for several hours, ho 
finally repelled it; but judging himself too weak to 
be aide to force his way, ho wrote on the 8th to 
Munro, asking him to advance to his aid. The 
latter, though he ran imminent risk of having his ; 
whole army destroyed by dividing it, sent Col. 
Fletcher forward that very night with a detach- | 
ment of 1 000 men. Hyder, whose information 
was most accurate, prepared to intercept them ; 
but Fletcher, who, distrusting his guides, had 
taken a different road, eluded him, and joined 
Baillie in tlio morning. Hyder’s European officers 
were quite confounded at this movement, which 
they regarded as a consummate piece of general- i 
ship with a view to a simultaneous attack in front 
ami rear, and tlicy advised an immediate retreat. 
But Hyder, whose spies assured him that the mam 
aimy seemed to have no intention of moving, was 
of a different o|iinion, and he prepared to atUick ^ 
Baillie on Ins mareh. I 

At nine o’clock in tlie evening of the 9th, Baillie , 
commenced liis march. He soon fell m with the j 
light troops of the enemy, who annoyed him for ' 
some way. The enemy at length brought some 
artillery to bear on tliein, but their guns were 
Siwm silenced by the superior firing of the English. ' 
For this purpose a halt had necessarily been made, 
but now, instead of seizing the opportunity of 
making a rapid advance so as to get within reach i 
of the aid of the main army, Baillie committed the 
fatal error of prolonging the halt. This gave the i 
enemy time to remove their cauiton to another 
point, and enabled Hyder to bring his whole force , 
down on them. i 

At daybiv.ik the march was resuMed. A fire ' 
wpi opened on them from fifty pieces of cannon, . 
winie nuisses of hoi’se and foot kept pressing on all | 
sides. Nothing could exceed the sieailincss of the 
British troops ; they i-eivelled all the attacks of the 
enemy, and Hyder was even thinking of drawing 
off his troops, when the hlowiug-up of two of their 
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I tumbrila deprived them of ammunition, and broke 
' their line. Still the enemy feared to close, and 
‘ kept up a perpetual discharge of cannon and rockets. 
At length when they had thus greatly dintiiiished 
their numbers they began to charge them with 
columns of horse, while bodies of infantry kept up 
a constant fire. When the Sepoys had been nearly 
! all de8tro}ed or dispersed, an<l the Europeans were 
i reduced to about 400, Baillie advanced waving his 
j handkerchief as a demand for quarter, and sup- 
j posing it granted, ordered his men to lay down 
^ their arms. But the savage troops of Hyder 
ruslied on them now defenceless, and slaughtered 
^ them whole and wounded, sick and well alike ; and 
but for the exertions of the French officers, not a 
man would ])robably have been spared. Of eighty-six 
British officers thirty-six were slain or died of their 
wounds, among the former was the gallant Flet- 
cher, ami only sixteen were unhurt. The whole 
number of Europeans who sui-Nived was about 
two hundred. 

In H\der’8 bosom there dwelt no nobleness or 
generosity. The treatment of the prisoners \\as 
barbarous in the extreme The wounded, after 
I being left lying on the field for hours, were all 
' crowded together in one lent ami got no relief. 

' The prisoners were then marchetl to Banga- 
lore and oth<\i* places, where they were kept till 
I the end of the wnr, exposed to every indignity, 

, insult, ami degradation that could be devised, in 
order to foreo them to enter the tyrant’s service 
and fight against their country. The only allevia- 
tion of their sufferings arose from the kindness 
.md humanity of the French officers, without whose 
' aid they must have perished. 

' Had Mnnro advanced and attacked Ihder’s 
^ army while engaged with Bailhe, the probability 
is, that it migiit have been totally routed and 
Buillie’s detacliment saved. But fear of losing 
some imaginary stores of pfdily " (for there really 
I were none) paralyzed bis movements ; and after 
advancing some way and ascertaining at last (for 
he Would not credit any account he got) the de- 
I struction of that force, he moved to Chingleput 
' and thence to Mount St. Thomas, leaving behind 
him the sick and part of his baggage. At Madras 
I all was grief and consternation, and had Hyder 
advanced with the whole of his army, there is no 
I saying what might have been the consequence. 

I When intelligence of these disasters in the Car- 
natic reached Bengal, Hastings resolved at once to 
1 niake every effort to retrieve them. He moved 
j that fifteen lacs of rupees, and troops, both Euro- 
I pean and native, should be sent to Madras, and 
j Sir Eyre Coote be requested to take the c<nnmand. 

He was also to have the control over the money 
I that was supplied, and Mr. Wliiuhill was sus- 
fKJiided for not having restored the Giintoor Cir- 
I car ®. The Sepoys, as they liad a prejudice against 

[ ^ Rice In the huik. 

® The Director* dl*mls*ed him their •ervice, and he wa» 

I afterward* included with Sir Thoina* Rumbold and Mr. 
j Pening In a bifl of pain* and penaitie*. ile wa* alno con- 
j cerned in what i* called the Xooxefd afntr Thi* related to 
; a debt, said to have been due to him and *onie others by the 
I cemlndar of Nooseed, and which, by what Thornton »!>!€•» 

I “ one of the most iniquitou* acl* ever pB*Ned," and of which 
I he add*. “ the cause i* not ea*y to explain,” parliament In 
j 1835, In *pite of the Company, compelled the people of 

I* . ^ _ • 
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the sea, were to proceed by land ; a fleet took Sir 
Eyre Coote and the Europeans on board, and they 
reached Madras on the 6th of November. Arcot 
had surrendered to Hyder just two dsjs before, 
and Ins troops now cut off all communication be- 
tween Madras and such places as still held out. 

Coote found the troops in want of almost every 
thing, so that immediate action was out of the 
question. The rainy season, however, formed a 
good excuse for delay, and by the end of the year 
the necessary preparations had been made. He 
then held a council of war composed of himself, 
Munro, Stuart, and Macleotl, and laid a paper be- 
fore them containing his plan of operations, and 
requesting their opinions sefinrately in writing. 
His plan was approved unanimously by those otfi- 
cers, and also by the Select Committee, to whom 
also ho communicated it ; and it was resolved to* 
proceed at onco to the relief of the fortresses ihatj 
were invested. Aniboor, one of them, howeverj 
fell before the troops were able to take the field, 
which was not till the 17th January, 17fll. The 
whole army did not exceed 7000 men, of whom 
not more than 1600 were Europeans. 

On the 19th, Chingleput was relieved ; and the 
next night, a false report having reached the gene- 
ral that the enemy’s garrison whs quitting Caran- 
goly, thirteen miles distant, and carrying off the 
grain, he sent 1000 men, under Capt. Bavis, to 
stop them, while ho himself advanced with the 
main army. J[>aviH, on coming to the fort, found 
the report false and the garrison ready to receive 
him ; but as there was no drawbridge, he ran a 
twelve pounder up to the first gate, and blow it 
open so far as to admit a single man. He did the 
same with the second and third gates, though 
under a severe fire, which caused much loss of 
men. The garrison then made their escape by 
ladders on the opposite side. Much grain uas 
found here, and this gallant exploit revived the 
fame of the English. The army marched ihenco 
to the relief of Wandewash, twenty-three miles 
distant. When TTydcr entered the Carnotie, lie’ 
had easily induced the Nabob’s officers to siir-, 
render their trusts. To prevent this, English 
officers were sent to these places with small de- 
tachments. Lieut Flint was the penwui sent to 
Wandewash with 100 men. 'I'lio Killid&r, who 
had already made his bargain with Hyder, tlireat- 
ened to firo on him if be approached ; but be still 
advanced, and when a native officer eame to stop 
him, he pe rsuaded him be bad mistaken his orders, 
and sent him back for explanations. He did the 
same with others ; and when w^hin musket-shot 
of the ramparts, he halted and demanded admis- 
sion for himself and a few attendants, to deliver a 
letter from the Nabob. The Killid&r, after some 
hesitation, agreed to receive it between the gate 
and the barrier, where bo seated himself on a ear- 
pet, surrounded by thirty swordsmen and one 
iiiintlred Sepojs. Flint advanced with only four 
.Sepoys. Ho told the KilhdAr he had no Jetur 
from the Nalwib ; but, what was the same, be bad 
one from his own government. Of this, however, 
he made light, and was preparing to retire, when 
Flint sprang on and seized him, and the four 
Sepoys |)oiu^ their bayonets at bis breast His 

Ind a to pay to the repre*entntivc* of one of them, .Mr. 
HodKr*. who had died In If 04. 
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mon stood paralyzed ; for Flint declared that his 
instant deatn should follow any attempt to rescue 
him. Meantime the rest of the detachment 
I entered ; and the gates were opened. That very 
day the Killid&r was to have sealed the act of 
jsurrender. Hyder,in consequence, invested Wau- 
dewash, which Flint gallantly defended. lie was 
now anxiously looking for succour, when, long 
before daybreak on the IJth, a heavy firing of 
musketry and cannon was heard in the direction 
whence relief was expected ; and at daybreak, a 
body of about 3000 Sepoys, with English colours, 
appeared, and began firing their cannon at bodies 
of horse that seemed preparing to charge them. 
At the same time the besieging troops quitted 
their trenches, and marched for Arcot. The gar- 
rison became confident of relief ; but Flint had 
his doubts, lie observed that the Sepoys fired 
from a greater distance than was usual with the 
British artillery, and that they fired wide of the 
bodies of horse ; and he thence suspected some 
stratagem. He, however, sent some troops to 
de8tr<>y tho abandoned works ; and the smoke 
which arose revealed the truth, by calling forth to 
their <lefenco largo botlies of men who had been 
]>laced in ambush. On the 23r<l, the besiegers 
retired ; and on the following day — tho anniversary 
of his victory on that spot twenty -one years before 
— Cooto arrived. The garrison had only ammu- 
nition for one day remaining. 

A French squadron now nnrhoi^d ai Pondi- 
cherry, and Hyder came with his army quite close 
to tho English, who w’erc encamped near that 
town. Coot<» marched parallel with him to near 
C'uddaloro, and then, for thr«*e successive days, 
offered battle ; but H}der declined the challenge, 
and tho French tleet made sail as usual for the 
Islands. Hyder now redueeil the fort of Thiagar ; 
his cavalry ravaged Tanjore ; and Tippoo invested 
Wandewash. 

On tho 14th June, Adm. Sir Edw. Huglics, 
came with reinforcements from Bombay. Cooto 
then proceeded to Porto Novo, with the intention 
of marching to tho defence of Triehinopoly. On 
1 tho 18th, ho headed iii person an attack on tho 
fortified pagoda of ('hilanibraiii, but was repulsed 
with great loss. This elevated Hjder’s hopes, and 
he resolved to liazard a general engageiueiit. With 
this view he occupied and strongly fortified a posi- 
tion oil tho r(*ad by which the English must march 
to Cuddalore. On tho 1st July, they marched from 
Porto Novo, keeping close to the sea; and, after 
advancing for about an hour, they saw a large 
body of cavalry ^rawn up in tho plain. Cwte 
formed his ann/ln two lines, and advanced in 
order of battle. A heavy cannonade dispei'scMl tlio 
cavalry, and then the redoubts of tho enemy, coiu- 
maiiding the road, and their troops stretching away 
I aa far as the eye i*ould reach to the right and left, 
came in view. At this sight the general ordered 
a halt, and called tho principal officers to council, 
Tho situation of tho army was critical; in front 
were nuiucrous batteriiw, the sea enclosed them on 
the right, and a liigh range of sandhills on the left, 
while the nicn had only four dajs’ provision, which 
they carried on their backs. But while the council 
was deliberating, an officer, walking, towani the 
hills, discovered a road which H^r had cut j 
through them, in order to be able to take the Eng- 
lish in flank while engaged in storming the re- ' 


doubts. Orders were given for the troops to march 
by that road, and the Sepovs, unharnessing the 
wretched oxen, drew the artillery themselves. The 
first line, led by Munro, passed the hills, and then 
turning, faced the enemy who had marched paral- 
lel with them on finding their stratagem, disco- 
vered. When Coote had ascertained that the i 
second line under Stuart had occupied the sand- 
hills, he gave orders to advance and open a fire 
from all the guns. Hyder tried to force a division 
of his army between the two lines, and he sent i 
another division against the second line. During f 
six hours the battle raged in every part ; at length ' 
victory crowned the exertions of the English. The ^ 
enemy fled with a loss of 10,000 men, while the 
killed and wounded on the side of tho victors did 
not exceed 300, and not including any officer of 
rank. The relative numbers of the troops engaged 
are said to have been 8000 and 80,000. TipjMw 
soon after raised the siege of Wandewash, and' 
joined his father at Arcot. 

In August the corps of Sepoys from Bengal 
reached Madras, greatly diminished in number by 
disease and desertion. As the recovery of Arcot 
was greatly desired, it was resolved to try to ob- 
tain tlio requisite stoicjs by reducing Tripassore, 
where Hyder was supposed to have laid up gre.-it 
quantities. Thither Coote led his fjirces, and the 
place had just surrendered, when Hyder’s anny ! 
came in view. On seeing that the place was taken, i 
he fell back a few miles to the spot where he had ' 
defeated Ikaillic. His position was remarkably 
strong, tho ground on his front and flanks being i 
intersected with ditches and watercourses, and Ins 
guns placed in i inbrnsiires cut in mounds of earth, | 
behind wliieli his troops sheltered. Here he was 
attacked by Coote at ten o'clock on the morning of > 
the 27th August, and tho cannonade was eoiiti- [ 
nued throughout the day, the eiu'iiiy retiring b* 
the shelter of the ditches and banks as the British ’ 
advanced. At sunset t'^ey were driven from tlnjiu , 
all, and fled in confusion. Hut as the victory was i 
not very decisive, the Mysorean .accounts termed 1 
it a drawn battle. The total UritnJi loss was he- { 
tween 400 and OCM) men. ^ 

Such \v,as the want of provisions experienced by ' 
tlie arm), and so much were all operaiioiis thereby | 
impeded, that Coote, quite wearied out, |)i*oceeded 
to Madras in order to resign the connuund. But 
Lord Macartney, the new governor, prevailed on 
him to retain it ; and stores being collected for the 
relief of Vellore, he undertook to convoy them * 
thither. Ho found (Sept. 27th) H)der encamped 
at the pass of Sholingur. The Mysorean was taken 
quite by surprise, and his only thought was how’ 
tt» save his guns. For this purpose he resolved to 
sacrifice his cavalry by making them charge in 
three bodies on the English army, where they 
were mowed down by grape and musketry. He 
thus carried off his guns with the loss of 5000 
men. That of the English was about 100. Coote 
then relieved Vellore, and captureil Chittore,and as 
the mins were now coming on, he put his trooi>8 
into cantonments. 

Lord Macartney is the first example of a govor- I 
nor sent to India, who had not been in the service ! 
of the Conqian). The conduct, in fact, of m<vst j 
governors, had of late been so shamefully corrupt, 1 
that many even of the Directors and Proprietors ’ 
saw the necessity of selecting some man with a 
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i reputation, not merely for talent, but for honour 
I and integrity, and who therefore had a character 
i to lose, a person hardly to be found among the 
gervanta of the Company. Lord Macartney, who 
had a^uired reputation by negotiating a oommer- 
I cial ditty with Russia, was the person selected, 

I and ho had arrived At Madras on the 22nd June. 

I As England was now at war with the Dutch 
also, Lord Macartney had been directed to reduce 
I their settlements. Sadra s yielded when summoned; 
and the governor, putting himself at the head of 
^ the militia of Madras, advanced against Pylicat, 
which also surrendered, on condition of security to 
private property. He then tried to induce the 
general to attack N egapa tam; but he positively re- 
fused, and pronounced that any such attempt would 
prove a lamentable failure. Lord Macartney thought 
differently; and having induced Sir Hector Muiiro 
to take tlm command of such troops as he could 
collect, without asking any from the general, on 
I the 2lst October, marines and seamen having been 
I landed from tlie fleet aid, the siege was cora- 
I menccd. On the 1 2th November the place capitu- 
lated. 'rhe number of the troops which surren- 
dered, 6551, was far greater than that of the 
besieging army. The quantity of goods and mili- 
j tary stores taken was considerable. The success 
! of tins undestaUing augmented the old general’s 
! pettwlmcBs. He found fault with every thing; and 
j even wrote to Bengal to say, that if not made quite 
I independent ho would resign. Lord Macartney, 
I <ni the other hand, aware of the evils of dissension, 
I and of the value of Cooto’s name, did all he could 
to keep him in good humour. “ 1 court him like 
' a mistress,” said he, “and humour him like a 
eliilrl.” 

On the 2nd January, 1782, tlio general put him- 
‘telf at the Iiead of Ins anny to convey provisions 
to Vellore, which could not hold out beyond the 
11th, if not relieved. On the 5th he had a violent 
I apoplectic fit, but next day he was able to proceed; 
: and having relieved the fort in spite of Hyder, he 
j led his army safely back to Madras, 
i During these events in the Carnatic, Tellicherry 
! was besieged, firat by the Nairs of the coast, and 
! then by one of Hyder’s generals. It was ably 
j <lefended by Major Abingdon, and at length, having 
I received a reinforcement from Bombay, this gal- 
{ lant officer made a sally on the night of the 7th 
I .January, entered the camp of the enemy, who fled 
i in the utmost confusion, and made their leader a 
I prisoner. He now restored the various chiefs 
j iwhom Hyder had driven away, and (Feb. 12) re- 
I jduced the city of Calicut. On the 18th Col. Iium- 
i bereton, lately come from England, landed with 
I about 1000 men, and taking the command, invaded 
j Hyder’s territories. 

The very’ day that Col. Humberston landed, a 
disaster, to be compared with that of Baillie, befel 
the English division, under Col. Braithwaitc, in 
Tanjoro. This officer was encamped on the banks 
i ‘*f tne Coja ttKin, with a force of 100 Eunipeans, 

I and 1500 foot, and 300 native horse. Here he 
was sudden^ surrounded by Tippoo, with 20,000 
I horse, 20,000 foot, and Lally’s corps of Europeans, 
[ with twenty pieces of cannon. On the 16th the 
I attacks began, and were continucil till the 18th. 

• Braithwaite formed his men inU» a hollow square, 
j w ith the artillery in the face, and the cavalry in 
the centre. Tippoo kept up a constant fire of ar- 


tillery, and when ho thought he had made a breach, 
he urged his cavalry on to the attack. wiUi pro- 
misej^ threats, and blows. But in vain, they were 
repelled with showers of grape and musketry, and 
then the British cavalry issued forth, pursued, and 
cut them down. At length Lally, supported by 
large masses of horse and foot, led his Europeans 
on with fixed bayonets. At this sight the nerve of 
the Sepoy’S failed, and they fell into confusion. The 
barbarians rushed in on them, and would have 
massacred them, but for the exertions of Lally, 
who even slew some of the assailants with his own 
hand. It is hut justice to Tippoo, to add, that he 
treated the survivors with humanity. Mill justly 
oWrves, that “the annals of war can. seldom ex- 
hibit a parallel to the firmness and perseverance ” 
of this little array ; and we imist remember tliat it 
was almost wholly composed of Sepoys. 

Both Franco and England had sent out fleets 
and troops to India. That of the former was com- 
manded by M.-SufEceili, one of the ablest naval 
officers that France has ever possessed ; and Bussy 
was to take the command of the land forces. The 
English fleet joined that of Sir Edward Hughes ; 
the troops on board were commanded by Gen. 
Medows. On the 17th February tho two fleets 
fbught in the usual indecisive manner, and as tho 
English retired to Trincomalce, in Ceylon, Suffreiii 
landed 2000 French and 1000 Caffre soldiers at 
Porto Novo, where they were joined by Tipp<M»,. 
and on the 3rd April they captured Cuddalore andj 
Permacoil. They then advanced to Wundewa8h,t 
hut on the api)i*onch of Cooto they withdrew to 
Pomheherry. Coote then moved toward Amec, 
which the Killidtlr had engaged to surrender ; but 
the presimce of Hyder deterred him from perform- 
ing his promise. Hyder mado an attack on tho 
British army, but was repulsed with loss. Some 
days after a regiment of European cavalry, which 
Coote named his grand guard, was drawn into an 
ambuscade, and tlio whole of it killed or itiadu 
prisoners. Tho army then being sickly, was led 
back to Madras (June 20). 

A plan for a combined attack on Negapatam 
had been arranged between Hyder and the French 
admiral. But as the latter was proceeding thither, 
he was descried by the English admiral, and a 
close and warm action ensueil (July 4) ; change in 
the wind deprived the English of a glorious vic- 
tory, and the fleets separated. Suffrein having 
repaired his ships with great rapidity, put again to 
sea, while Hughes, though urged by the government 
of Madras, remained inactive till tho 20th August. 
He then sailed for Trincnmalee, but found tho 
French colours flying on it. Tho day after his 
arrival (September 3; ho engaged the French 
fleet, and the action, one of the hardest ever fought, 
was terminated by the night. Hughes then re- 
turned to Madras. 

The admiral was now, requested to join in an 
atback on Cuddalore; but he gave a point blank 
refusal, and moreover declar^ his intention of 
pnicceding to Bombay, and thus leaving the coast 
unprotected. Remonstrance availed not with him, 
and he set sail on the 16th October, as the sky 
menaced a storm. The tempest came, and next 
day the l>6fch at Madras was strewn with tho 
wrecks of shipping, among which were several 
laden with rice, to which tho inhabitants looked j 
for their solo support. Tho town was surcharged j 
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with population, such numbers of the people of the 
country had sought refuge in it from the ravages 
of Hyder. Famine now appeared in all its horrors, 
and the number of deaths were from 1200 to 
1600 a week,* though pestilence had not yet ap- 
peared. At length supplies began to arrive from 
Bengal and the CLrcars; for fortunately the French 
were not aware of the condition of Madras. 

Sir Eyre Coote at this time sailed to Bengal, 
and the chief command remained with Gen. 
S^UUUrt* 

In the month of December an event occurred 
which seemed likely to have a considerable effect 
on the British interests in India, — the formidable 
Hyder Ally breathed his last at Chittore, having, 
it is said, reached an ago beyond eighty years *. 
As it was of the utmost importance to conceal that 
event till the retuni of Tippoo, who was acting 
against tho English on the west coast, the body 
was placed in a cht'st filled with spices, and sent 
away as if it had been treasure. The business of 
state Went on as usual : it was given out that 
Hyder, though weak, was recovering, and as the 
army moved toward Mysore no one was allowed to 
approach the palankeen in which ho was supposed 
to he lying. At length Tippoo arrived and as- 
sumed tho sovereignty. ^ 

Lord Macartney, aware of the confusion which 
I takes place in an Kastern army on the death of its 
chief, was anxious to take advantage of that of 
I Hyder to strike some important blow. But Gen. 
Stuart presumed to judge and act for himself, re- 
fused to obey orders, and thus let tho occasion 
slip. We have often seen how injurious were the 
claims of independent authority set up by the 
king’s officers serving in India, The independent 
power which Hastings fouiul it necessary to be- 
stow on Sir Eyre Coote had bffcn useful while 
Madras was in tho hands of a set of usurers, but 
proved hurtful in tho ease of a man of honour like 
Lord Macartney; and this nobleman, though he 
thought it expedient to manage Coote, would not 
submit to the nssumptions of Stuart, and he found 
means to reduce him to obedience. In tho begin- 
'ning of the next year (17^3) this officer at length 
took tho field, and on the 13lh February he offen'd 
Tippoo battle near Wandewash, which he declined 
and retired. The general then, in compliance 
! with the wishes of the governor, executed the 
most injmlicious measure of blowing up tho fortifi- 
cations of that place and of Carangoly, and then 
marched for Areot, whero^ho learned that Tippoo 
had left the Carnatic, having ordered Arcot to be 
evacuated and part of its works destroyed, 
j Sir Eyre Coote was returning onco more to tho 
ICarnatic, the scone of his glory. The ship he was 
'on board of being chased for two days and nights, 
he stayinl almost constantly on deck, expos^ to 
tho heat of the sun and the damp of the night. 
This, joined with mental an^iicty, was too much 
for his enfeebled frame ; and ho expired (April 
|2fi), two days after rt>aching Madras. His cha- 
jracter as an officer stood high, and he ha*! gained 
Igreater victories than any European commander 
^et had done in India. 

Bu*wy had now arrived with reinforcements 
from the Islands, and taken the command at Cud- 

I ) \>t he wii only twenty -leven, it would eppear, in 1719. 

I See Above, p 9.V 
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dalore. It was a great object with the governor to | 
reduce that place before the return of Tippoo and 
the French troops who were with him ; but it ; 
proved impossible to get the general to move ^ 
before the 21 st April, and he spent forty ^^8 in I 
traversing the 100 miles between Mad^H and > 
Cuddalore. On the 13th Juii&, he made an attack ^ 
on the works thrown up there, and carried them, 
though with much loss, and the French retired I 
into the town. Next day, the two hostile fieets I 
arrived. Suffrein here took on board 1200 men ; j 
and on tho 20th, the fleets engaged with the usual 
success — hard fluting, and no ultimate advantage i 
on either side. The English then having returned ! 
to Madras, Suffrein re-landed the 1200 with 2400 ! 
of his own men, and preparations were made for 
a vigorous attack on the besieging army. On the 
26th, Bussy made a sortie with his best trofips ; 
but was repulsed with loss*. He was preparing 
for a grand effort on the 4th July ; but meantime i 
intelligence came of the signing of peace between i 
France and England, and he cheerfully agreed to i 
a cessation of arms, and engaged to send orders to 
the French in Tippoo’s service to retire from it 
immediately. 

General Stuart was^now summoned to Mndms, 
to answer for his contumacy and disobedience. 
After some delay, he proceeded •thither. Tlie 
usual disputes ensued ; but the governor snd 
council finally resolved to dismiss liim tho serMco. 
He, however, declared that he would retain tin: 
command of the king’s troops ; and Sir John Hui- 
goyne, the second in command, declared that Ac 
would continue to obey his orders. Decision was 
now necessary ; the gt'neral was arrested at his ; 
country house, and bi*ought to the fort, and a few 
days after he was embarked for England. It will 
be recollected that he was the man who so treach- 
erously had arrested Lord Pigot. 

Operations were in the meantime going on, on 
the west coast. Col. Humberston, who had made 
an inroad into the country Bouthwaixis of Calient, 
had been obliged to retire with loss before Tip- 
poo to Paniani, at the mouth of a river of that 
name. Col. Macleod came thither from Madras 
and took the command, and Sir Edward Hughes 
when passing landed 450 of his men. An assault 
on their lines by a part of Tippoo’s trof)ps led b} 
Lally having been repelled, that prince was pre- 
paring to make another attempt, when the news I 
arrived of his father’s death. He drew off his army, i 
and as soon as ho was gone the Sepoys marched by * 
land to Tellicherry, while the Europeans went by ! 
sea to Merjee, higher up on the coast. In January, | 
Gen. IVIittjhewB came from Bombay with more 1 
tr(K)p8, and taking the command, reduced Onore j 
and some other forts. He then moved to the pass ; i 
named Huaaaa Gurry GhAt, and though it was i 
five miles long and tho winding road defended by | 
batteries at every turning, the troops carried every 
thing at tho point of the bayonet, and reached the | 

* It WM on thli occrslon that Bemadottr, aflerwArda a i 
marahal and kinfr of Sweden, then a nieir sergeant, was ' 
wounded and made a prisoner Col. WaDgenbeltn, who | 
rommaoded the Hanoverian troops, struck with his appear- I 
ante, had him taken to hit own tent, and properly attended ' 
to till his recovery. Many }ears after, when Bemadutte 
commanded the French army in Hanover, and Wangenheim ! 
attended his lev6e. he reminded him of his kindness, and 
expressed his gratitude. ! 
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Mimmit. They then marched for Bfidnsre, which j 
the governor, who feared for his life from Tippoo, 
surwndered to them. Most of the other forts 
opened their gates. AQaapore was taken by storm ; 
Mangalore, on the coast, yielded when a breach 
iiad bc§n effected. As Matthews refused to dis- 
tribute the treasure said to be found at Bednore, a 
quarrel broke out between him and his troops. 
He was harsh and they refractory. They were 
I scattered in small parties through the country, and 
I nothing was dreamed of but riches; when suddenly 
(April 9) Tippoo appeared before Bednore and in- 
' ' vented the fort. The English garrison grown sickly, 
j and without ammunition, surrendered on the 3rd 
1 May ; but insteatiof being conducted to the coast 
I ns wM promised, they were marched off in iixins 
I to the fortresses of Mysore *. 

I Tippoo now laid siege to Mang alore. His own 
1 troops exceeded 100,000 men, and he had more 
I than 1000 Frencli in his ainny ; tho garrison num- 
' bored only 696 Europeans and 2850 Sepoys com- 
i nmnded by Col. Campbell. Numerous batteries 
j wore raised, and all the arts of attack were em- 
1 J.livyed, but the resistance of the gallant garrison 
I could not be overcome. At length Bussy’s orders 
I to tho French to retire arrived, and Tippoo then 
I consented to an armistice (Aug. 2) during the terra 
I of which tho garrison was to be supplied with pro- 
I visions three times a week at a fair rate. But this 
i was evaded ; provisions were at first excessively 
! dear, and then the supply ceased altogether, and 
i tht'y were reduceil to the use of the vilest of food, 
i No effectual irttempt to supply them was made 
from Bombay or Madras; and at length (Jan. 30, 

; 1784) they capitulated, being allowed to march to 
* 'IVlicherry with all the honoui’s of war. Ihe gal- 
! lant Campbell breathed his last on the 23rd of the 
I following March. 

I While 'I'ippoo was engaged in the siege of Man- 
, galore, Col. Fulhirtoii was acting against the south- 
I ern part of his dominions, and he had reduced 
I Dmdigul and other forU. On the 2n(l June he 
I had captured Daraporani, and was advancing into 
I Mysore, when orders from Gen. Stuart recalled 
j him. He employed himself in regulating Madum 
I and Tinivelly till August, when, being reinfoixed, 
i he move<l towanls Mysore. About the middle of 
1 October, hearing of the violation of the aninstice 
at Mangalore by Tippoo, he les^.lved to make a 
push for Seringapatara. With tliis view he re- 
I duced the fort of Palacatchery, after which that of 
Giimbatore surrendered. The road to i^nnga- 
: patam was now open; Mangalore occupied Tipp«o, 

I (ien. Macleod had an army on the coast, the 
: Madras array was acting in Cudipah, the Hindoo 
i population w’as disaffected, and it was proposed to 
set up the deposed rajah. Every thing seemed to 
promise success, when (Nov. 28) Fullarton re- 
ceived orders from the commissioners sent to treat 
' with Tippoo to resUire all the places lately 
and retire within the limits occupied on the 2btn 
July. He at first hesitated to obey; but on re- 
ceiving orders to the same effect from Madras, he 
complied w^h them. On his march he met the 
missionary Schwartz. “ And is the peace so cer- 

> Tippoo Justified thU breach of the Uw of natlone. by 
Mserting that they had robbed the public ‘"‘J J* “ 

true that it was dlstnbuted among them, after the capitula- 
tion had been determined on. 


tain,** said that good man, “ that you quit all before 
the negotiation is ended \ The misseesion of these 
rich countries would have kept Tippoo in awe, and 
inclined him to reasonable terms. But you quit 
the reins, and how will you inanam the beast t’* 
“ I cannot help it,’* was the only re^. Soon after 
Fullarton received orders to keep all that was to 
have been given up I 

The commissioners, Messrs. Sadlier, Staunton, 
and Huddlestone, had been treated with indignity 
and insult on their way ; their letters were opened, 
and they were not allowed to communicate with 
their captive countrymen. They were forced to 
go to Tippoo’s camp at Manralore, which they 
were not allowed to reach till after the fort had 
surrendered. A gibbet was there erected before 
each of their tents, and they learned that Gen. 
Matthews and other otticers had been murderoii 
ill prison. Fearing a similar fate for themselves, 
they planned an escape to one of the English ships 
lying ill the roads, leaving their escoi-t to its fate. 
But their design coming by accident to the know- 
ledge of the officer commanding the escort, they 
. were obliged to abandon it< ; and TipiuM) not 
proving quite so ferocious as they had anticipated, 
in treaty was signed on the 11th May, ou tho basis 
I of a mutual restitution of conquests. 


CHAPTER XVllI. 

Treatment of Cheit Sing-Tre aty of C hunar-Treatment of 
the Ilegunm— Of Fyaoola Khln^'he Nabob of A root— 
The rt-Hldency of Oude — Ueimrturo of Hastingi — SuC’ 
eroded by Mr Maepherson. 

Thb unjust and expensive wars into which the 
presidenkes of Madras-*and Bombay ha«Iplunged, 
caused great labour and uneasiness to Mr. Hast- 
imrs, but gave him an opporluiiiiy of displaying 


ind llio Marattas irom uihhhk * " v* 

9 xhibiU him as thejibjo diph.inatist ; ami tho way 
in which ho supported tliose presidencies, proves 
Ills abilities as a statesman. We are now to con- 
lider 8omo^or"Tfre means ho adopted in order to 
[)btein the funds necessary for the gi'eat military 
cfforfilie was obliged to make. 

Wo have seen that, i n 177 4, Chcit Smg, the 
rajah or zemindar of BerHU^s became imrne.li- 
ately subject to tho Company. A^ftjUjd^Aribute 
was agreed on, which, he was assured, as long as 
he paid reg^arly, no otRer doini^nds of any kind 
should be made on him. This tnbuta he liad paid 
regularly up when Mr. Hwtings, who 

was now supremo in thejrouncil, and who, there is 
reoioh trTtmnkj TTiM^ar *pl«55 

« Sec the note In Thornton, ii. 286, 

» “ It Is a fact," taid Haatlngi, " that when the unhappy 
divisions of our government had proceeded to an «**'’*'" ^ 
bordering on civil violence, by the attempt 
me my authority, in June. 1777 [see above, p I07j. he h^ 
deputed a roan named Sumboonaut, witli an 
mission to my opponent, and the men 
far as Mourshedahid, when, hearing of the change of afiTalrs, 
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If powd that b e should be cAUedon to pay five lacs 
a year for the aupport^ three battaliona of Sepoys 


. during the war. He yielded, however, to Francia 
»o far aa to agree that that auru aho uld he aake J of 
the rajah an m aid. After some attempt to^Tan 
abatemenlj LUIlt Sing consented; but he exproasly 
declared tliat it was only for a singfe year. Ho 
askeJTalso for time, pleading poverty; but the 
governor waTTnexorable, and only five days were 
given. The next year the demand was renewe<l. 
He appealed to the treaty ® ; but troops were 

t march^ against him, and he was obliged to pay, 
the expenses of the tr(M)ps included. In 1780 he 
was called on again, and he sent an agent to Cal- 
cutta to try to obtam a remission, and bearing a 
present of Tw»7Tacs to the govenior, who took the 
money, intetuling, as he said, to apply it to the 
public service ^ As he did not, however, express 
this intention, it was natural for the agent to sup- 
pose Unit he meant to do what was expected from 
him. The contribution, however, was exacted, and 
in juldilioii one lac more by way of fine. This 
was still not deemed sutHcient; and in he was 
called upon, beside paying his tribute and the five 
'lacs, to furnish a Iwdy of 2000 cavalry. This de- 
iiiniid was reduced to 1000, and he prepared that 
number, half horse, half matchlock-men. liut this 
would not content the governor: “ I w.as resolved,” 
says he, “ to draw from his guilt the means of re- 
lief to tlie Company’s ilistreSHcs. In a word, I had 
deU‘rmined to make him pay largely for his p.ar- 
doti, or to exact a severe vengeance for his past 
delinouency.” In a word Mr. Hastings was re- 
solved to imitate the Oriental despotisms in one 
of their worst features, use the right of the 
stronger, aiul when he wanted money, take it by 
^ force from whoever posseased it. As to the rajah’s 
I guilt, what was it if not the desire to escape from 
[being fleeced I 

The rajah, being terrified, offered twenty lacs of 
'rupees, but Mr. Hastings insisted on fifty, and 
oven was in treaty for the sale of his territories to 
tlie Nabob of Oude, afte r he slioiild have seized 
his treasures As a prcTimTnafy to his~ further 
proceedings, ne removed Mr. Fowko fixun He- 
iiAih's, and sent thither in his place one of his own 
adherents, Mr. Markham, son of the Archbishop 
of York ; he nTeh set out for that plac e in p erson. 

I The mjah met him at Buxar, was very submissive, 
and even went so far as to place his turban in his 
lap; an act rt'garded as very significant of sin- 
cerity. Hastings, however, dismissed him, and 
wont on to BenArcs, which he reached on the 14th 
August. He then wi*oto to the rajah; and his 
an.swer not proving satisfactory, he gave orders to 
(Mr. Markham to arrest him, and he was accord - 
I ingl v placed under a gua»d in his own house. 

This guard consisU’d of two companies of Sepoys, 

li« ■topt>e(l, and the rnjah tociiUmI him.” They know little 
of HnKtluK*, who fancy he would forgive this conduct. 

• “There wa* no treaty," aaia WiUou, who goes on to 
any that a sMnnud (what he had) Is only a irrant, or paten:, 
from a auperior, and that thcra w^ no pledjtc that it should 
not be altered What then, wc may ask, was the use of it J 
But surely the honour of the Council was pleilt;cd 
* There is great amhiguify Rls>ut this money, which was 
applied to the sui>i>ort of r.vnac‘s division, apparently, as if 
lent or given by Hastings himself Wilson is obliged to 
own, that the transaction was “exceptionable in many re 
•pects." 


and, strange to say, they bad been sent withm i 
ammunition. They were stationed in the square i 
of the rajah’s house; where they were soon sur. ' 
rounded by bodies of armed men. When this wa« ! 
known, orders were sent to another company to i 
come and bring them ammunition. But on their j 
arrival they found all the avenues blocked up, and 
saw no means of relieving their companions, who ! 
were speedily destroyed by the assailants. Had I 
Clieit Sing been a man of sense and spirit, he I 
would now have put himself at their h^d, and 1 
gone to Hastings’ quarters, where he might easily f 
have seized him as a hostage for his safety. But | 
he made his escape by a back wicket, and letting I 
himself down the bank of the»river by turbans ' 
tied together, escaped to the other side, whither ' 
the multitude followed liiro, leaving the palace to 
the Knglish. ! 

Every effort was now made to assemble troops ' 
for the protection of the Govemor-general; and ns 
soon as a sufficient number had arinvod, it was 
resolved to make an attempt on Rainnaghur, a ! 
fortified palace of the rajah’s, on the oppfisite side i 
of the river. But without waiting for Major Pop- > 
ham who was to command, or for the effects of a 
cannonade, Capt. Mayaifre led the troops against ! 
it through the narrow streets of the town, and ! 
himself and many of his men having fallen, the [ 
tiiiops were forced to retire. As disaffection was ; 
now spreading on all sides, Hastings not consider- 
ing himself safe at Bendres, made his eseajie by 
night to the strong fortress of C'liunar. ("licit Sing * 
now by letters, and by the mediation- of influential 
persons, did all in his power to obtain peace; but , 
Hustings would not even give him a reply. Hope-' 
leas of pardon, he tlieii assembled all the troops li« 
could, and resolved on the appeal to arms. But j 
his fortress of Pateeta was stormed by Major 
Popbam, the pass of Siekroot was carried by Major \ 
Oabbe, and he fled for safety to tlie fort of 
Bidjeglmr, where a great part of his treasure l.ay, 
being followed by Major Popliam. Mr. Hastings 
returned fo Bendres, where he issued a proclama- 
tion offering pardon to all but Cheit Sing and his 
brother. A grandsftn of Bulwunt Sing by one of 
his daughters was made rajah; and as lie was only 
eighteen, his father was appointed his Naib. Tlie 
tribute was raised to forjj’ l?j^8; and the police, and 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction were taken from 
the rajah. 

Cheit Sing fled from Bidjeglmr with his treasure 
to Bundelcund, leaving his mother, his wife, and 
other females in the fort. They offered to sur- 
render on being 8ccuit*d in their persons and pro- 
perty. To these terms Hastings would not listen; 
and it was finally agreed that they should give up 
the fort on condition of being allowed to depart 
without being si'arelied. But even this condition 
was violated by the captors; and female searchers 
were appointed to examine them as they issued, 
and see that they carrieil away nothing of value. 

The fort, we may observe, was not taken by 
assault ; and it may therefore appear surprising 
that, as was the case, the captors «seized and 
divided among themsalvt's the wliole of the booty. 
But here we have another specimen of Hastings’ 
inexplicable conduct. In his reply to Popham's 
le!t<r respecting the surrender, arc these words; 

“ I apprehend tliat she [the Ranee] will contrive 
to defraud the cajitors of a considerable port of the* 
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booty, by being suffered to retire jucithout examina- 
tion. ’ But this is your consideration and not mine. 

1 should be very sorry that your officers and sol- 
diers lost any part of the reward to which they are 
so well entitled.” Surely the inference from this 
is irresistible, that he understood and intended that 
the vhoU of the booty should belong to the mili- 
tary. Yet he talks of “ uncandid advantage having 
been taken of a private^letter written by him to 
Popham on another occasion [which it was not] 
during the heat of the siege,” and of trying if the 
. law would not compel them to refund. He did not, 
however, risk the atU^mpt, and he afterwards made 
no reply to Mr. Burke’s charge on this subject. 
Perhaps the best solution of thu problem is, that 
hi* merely wished ** to stimulate the zeal of the 
military by the prospect of rew'ard, of which, at a 
future time, he could determine the amount, and 
evi n adjudicate on the validity of the claim '.” 
But the military knew him and their own interest 
too well ; for it is said, he had played this game 
with them before in the Hohilla war. At all events 
Hastings gained nothing but the gratification of 
his Acngeanee, by the deposition of Cheit Sing; for 
the raising of the annual tribute proved an illusory 
measure. • 

The principal grounds on which Hastings and 
j ' his advooate^^ rely, for the justification of his treat- 
I ment of Cheit Sing, are, that he was meditating re- 
i hellion, and that ho was bound to contribute to 
j the expenses of the wars in which the Company 
j eiig.tged. As to the first, we have only Mr. Has- 
1 tings’ own assertion, negatived by his conduct in 
going to lieiiares without troops, and a set of ru- 
! niours and reports embodied in affidavits. As to 
the second, we doubt its applicability. The Com- 
I pany were not jet sovereigns in India; they held 
I of the emperor, and yet they refus< <l to assist him 
with troops, or to pay him his tribute. Why then 
I should they exact from their vassal, what they rc- 
, fused to their liege 1 Further, though Cheit Sing 
j might be bound to aid in tlie preservation of the 
I CVunpanj’H territories in Hindustan and Bengal, it 
i IS not equally clear, that becausti they chose to 
waste thtir resources in unjust wars in tlie Deokan, 
he was to be called on for additional contributions. 

Willie Hastings was at Chunar he received a 
visit from the vi/.ir of Onde, to whose capital ho 
had intended to proceed, in order to arrange some 
matters of importance, to faciliUite which he had 
removed Bristow, and sent his friend Nat. Middle- 
I ton again there, as resident. A treaty was ar- 
' ranged, the chief object of which was the relief of 
I the vizir’s pecuniary difficulties, which were very 
, great. Yet, amidst all his distress, he offered Has- 
tings a present of ten lacs of rupees. Tliis present 
I w'as accepted, and was applied to the public ser- 
vice ; but when advising the Directors of it four 
months afU'rwards, Hastings expressed a wish to 
I be allowed to keep it as the reward of his labours. 

I This was certainly one of the weakest acts of whieh 
he ever was guilty. The Ckmipany at that time 
was in the utmost want of money ; and as yet the 
Court of Directors hardly know what the word 
generosity meant. We need therefore hardly add, 
that he met with a most decided refusal. 

The distress of the vizir w'ss occasioned partly 
by bis own vices, weakness, extravagance, and 

• ■ Thornton, il. 303. 


misgoyernnient, and still more by the heavy bur- 
dens imposed on him by the Company, and thei 
rapacity of their servants. By the treaty with the 
late vizir, a brigade of the Company’s troops was 
to be kept in Onde at his expense. In 1777 n 
second, called the temporary hrujti^ey was addinl, 
which he was to pay as long as he should require 
its services. Then several detached corps in tile 
Company’s service were placed in his pay, and a 
great part of his own troops were put under the 
command of British officers. Beside these, there 
was an immense civil estahlishment for the resi- 
dent, and another for another agent of the Com- 
pany ; and there were pensions, allowances, and 
gifts to the various persons, civil and military, in 
the Company’s service. When all these are con- 
sidercil, wo need not be surprised to find the vizir, 
in 1773, deeply in arrear, and imploring to be 
relieved from the expense of the temporary bri- 
gade, and the detached corps, which ho declared 
to be not merely useless, but even injurious. Has- 
tings, however, refused any alleviation, declared 
ho was a vassal of the Company, and that it was 
for them, not him, to detennine n'specting those 
troojm. He further asserted in council, that am- 
biguities had been lelt in the treaty (whieh was 
not the case), and that it was the part of the 
strongest to affix to them what meaning they 
pleased — a general political maxim, no doubt, but 
not often so fniiiKly avowed. 

In 17«0, the Nabob was 1,100, OOW. in arrear, 
and it went on advancing. The governor-general 1 
then began to believe that his distress was renl,j | 
and one of the objects of this journey to the upper] | 
provinces was his relief. I 

By th e treaty of Chunar the vizir was relieved j 
fixiiii iTi'c expense of all the British troops, except H 
the original brigade, and a regiment of Sepoys for i } 
the resident’s guard, ninl from all payments toj 
English gentlemen, excejit th«>so of tho resident’s 
office. He was further permitted to resume all 
tho jagheers that ho jileased, giving a pension 
equal to the- net amount, to siieh of tho holders as 
had the ('ompiiiiy’s guarantee. Finally, too, he was 1 
to bo alloweil to rosiiiiie that of Fyzoola KhAn,[ 
luid to give him instead of it a pension. 

In this treaty the governor-general appears ex- 
tremely liberal and disinterested; all is for tbo 
advantage of the vizir, nothing for that of the 
Company. But the reality was widely difierent. 
Two of the greatest jaghm-rdHrs were tho two 
Begums, or princesses, that is, the mother and llio 
grainhnother of the vizir, to whom their husbnmls 
had given jagheers, and loft treasures which their 
savings had augment4»d to a large amount, and of 
which it was now projMised to strip them, and to 
hand the money over to the Company in pajmi iit 
of the vizir’s arrears. To justify this, it was 
asserted that they had no right to this property *, 
as a widow could only inherit an eighth by Mo- 
hammedan law ; but against this there was length 
of undisturbed possession, and in the ease of tne 
younger, most unfortunately for Mr. Hastings and 
his advocBies, the jioi^e guarantee of the British 
government in 177*, ^ich cost her thirty laes of 
rupees, and which was solemnly recogiiizid in | 
1778 by tho govenior and council. This, liow- 

* We know not Mr Glrl**!i authority for Mierllng. that 
tlie wilU under whkh they rl.iimed were forgerleB. 
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ever, Mr. llaHtings flpurns in 1781, on tlie allcga- ! 
'tion that tiiey wtre aiding and abetting the rebtd- ' 
jlinn of Cheit Sing. This last, observe, broke out ' 
on the 14th August, and the treaty of Chunar was 
signed on the I9th September. When the work of 
N{K)liation had been effected, Mr. Hastings’ friend, 
the chief-justice,' who ha<l come to Benares to 
take affidavits, in order to justify the treatment of ! 
Cheit Smg, suggested, that as possibly the people I 
of England might not give implicit credit to the i 
governor-general’s own assertions, it would be as ' 
well to get up a body of affidavits in this case also; ' 
and he complaisaiitly offered to go m person to ’ 
Lucknow for the purpose. He went; and a g<M)dly 
number was procured, through the efforts of the 
resident and others ' ; but still all was nothing but 
rumour and report. 

The vizir, on his return from Chunar to Luck- 
now, passed through FyzabAd, the residence of the 
Begums, with a small party, perfectly unmolested. 
At his departure Hastings had urged him in the 
strongest terms, to lose not a moment in stripping 
these ladies of their property. Yet he appeared 
in no hurry to begin, either through shame, or, as 
Hastings says, lest ho should have to resume the 
jagheers granted to the companions of his hsiscr 
I hours. Hastings then directed Middleton to take 
the matter on himself, and the vizir at length gave 
a nominal consent, declaring that he did it on com- 
pulsion. 

On the 8th January, 1782, the vizir and the 
resident reached Fyzabad, with a body of English 
troops. On the 12th the trisips were ordered to 
sttirm, but no opposition was made, and they took 
posHcssioii^f the j'Hiacesjpf tlte^y^^ But as 
the treusuTe was iir'nicrz?^nrt,*and they scrujded 
to violate it, the plan was adopted of seizing and 
confining two old eunuchs, who were the Begums* 
principal agents. This had its effect, the elder 
|{«>gum, in whoso custody the money was, paid a 
large sum in order to relieve them. But this did 
not suffice, more money was demanded; the Be- 
gum declared she had nothing now but her furni- 
ture and household utensils. These the resident 
refused, and he wrote on the 20th to the officer in 
charge of the eunuchs. “ I have to desire that 
YOU order the two prisoners to be put in inms, 
keeping them from all food, &c., agreeable to my 
instructions of yesterday.” These severities drew 
from the eunuchs an engagement to pay the rc- 
iiuired sum from their own resources, but still 
they were not released. By the end of February, 
the rt'sident had received in all 600,000f. Thu 
balance now, at the utmost, did not exceed 50,000f., 
yet, on the 18th May, Mr. Middleton would not 
relax so far as to let the irons bo taken off, and 
the two old men, whose health was giving way, be 
suffered to walk about the garden. Soon after 
tho^ were nunoed to Lucknow; and the assistant 
resident wrote to the English officer commanding 
the guard, desiring him, as the Nabob had deter- 
mine to inttict corporal punishment on them, to 
let his officers have free to them, and bo 

> It ti wdd tlut much of thli^'lUence wa« fumiiihfd by 
Col Hannay, and hit oftlrera This p«'r»on had left the 
Company’a service for that of the vlair, In 1778, from \»hom 
h« rented the districts of (lorurlipnre and naraitrh , and 
thouKb h« «M a dUlreaaed man then, be wa«, when 
diimisMHl in 1781, worth 1100,0007 gainid b> »evcrlt> and 



permitted to do with them as they should see 
prtiper. Whether they w-ere tortured or not we 
are not informed ; they were kept in confinement 
till the end of the year, during which period the I 
Begums were blockaded in their palace, and often, 
it is said, very short of provisions. The resident * 
finding then that nothing more was to be obtained 
by severity, withdrew the guard from the palace 
and released the euiuiclil, taking care to inform 
them and their mistresses, that it was solely to the 
governor-general they were to ascribe this favour. ^ 

We now come to Fyzoolft Kli Aii. By the treaty ’ 
made with the vizir, in 1774, this chief was to 
hrp vp 6000 troops, and assist him with 2000 or 
3000 of them whenever he should make war ; and 
1 this treaty was guaranteed by the Company, on' 
j which account he paid them a lac of rupees. Ini 
I November, 1780, Hastings dcsireil him to furnish 
j a binly of SOOOWjir, “as the quota stipulated by 
j treaty for the service of the vizir.” Fyzoola showed 
I that It was troopt^ not horte, and 2000 or 3000, not I 
5000, that were in the treaty. Tliis Mr. Hastings { 
i could not deny, but he ascribes the mistake to the I 
i liurry of bnsiiiess. In February, 1781, be dii’ectcd j 
j tbo Nabob and Mr. Middletf>n to demand from I 
Fyzo^da Kh&ii an instiwit delivery of 3000 hone, j 
and if he evaded or refused compliance, a foriniik 
protest for breach of treaty should foe delivered. 
Fyzofda Kb4n offered to raise the 1000 cavalr}' he 
had already agreed for to 2000, and add 1000 foot; 
but this was refused, tlio protest was made, and 
the treaty of (’liiinar followed. 

In that treaty it is positively asserted, that 
Fyzoola KliAn had committed a breach of treaty, 
and thereby forfeited the protection of th<> English 
government, and that his continuing in Ids pre- 
sent independent state caused great alarm and ' 
detriment to the vizir. In his remarks on the | 
treaty sent to the council, Mr. Hastings Ba)s that i 
his conduct was not an absolute breach of treaty,' | 
but only evasive and uncandid, and marks Ins 
unfriendly dis(>osition, though it may not impeach 
his fidelity ; and, finally, that neither the vizir’s 
nor the Company’s interests would be promoted by 
depriving him of his independency. 

The end of the business was, that Fyzoola Kb An 
paid fifteen lacs, on condition of being exempted' 
from all future claims of military service. Has- 
tings’ agent, Major Palmer, then proposed to him 
to give fifteen lacs more, and his jagheer should be 
converted into a perpetual hereditary possession ; 
hut he declined this advantageous offer, on the 
plea of want of money. 

In this memorable year Hastings also had a 
dispute with Lord Mat^ney. The contemptible 
Nabob, Mohammed Ally, or as he now called him- 
self, Walla J&h, had taken up his residence at 
Madras, where his durbar was a focus of intrigues. 
Weak in mind, he was completely governed by his 
second son, Atoecr-ubiOror^i, and Paul Bcpfield, 
of whom, says Mill, “ the former is described as 
excelling in dl the arts of eastern, the latter in all 
the arts of western villainy.” These worthies 
were combined to get him to appoints the former 
his heir. With a view to obtaining the support of 
the English, the prince was zealous in getting hist 
fatlier to make them an assignment of his revenues; 
but when that was effected, and he found tliat he* 
bad thereby gained no greater influence with Lord 
Macartney, he began to form plans of vengeance, 

t 
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m which he waa zealously supported by Beufield, 

' w horn the governor had deprived of some offices 
which he held under Uie Company. 

Their fi i*8t plan waa, by intrigues with the renters, 
to make the i*evenue8 as unproductive as possible. 
Tin* Nabob then offered Sir Eyre Coote full power 
over the officers of hia government and revenue; 
but fond aa the old general waa of power, he 
would not take this bait, to which he knew such an 
' aniio^anco waa attached. It waa then discovered 
j that the Governor-genei-al waa not very friendly 
i toward Lord Macartney, and letters in the Na* 
bob’s name, accusing that nobleman, were sent in 
abundance to Bengal. When it was thought that 
' a sufficient impression had been made on the mind 
j of Mr. Hastings, Mr. R. Sulivan and a native 
named Assam KhAn were sent in January, 1783, 

I to Calcutta, to solicit the restoration of the reve- 
nues, and a surrender of the assignment. What- 
ever these two persons chose to assert was re- 
' ceived without examination, and orders were sent 
I to Madras to restore his revenues to the Nabob. 

liut despatches from the Court of Directors had 
' juMt arrived there approving of the aasignmeut, 
and commanding the government of Bengal to aid 
III iHuidering it effectual. Application was, there- 
fore, made to the Supreme Council for the assist- 
ance they weto commanded to yield. Their reply 
w<i» a reitenitcd order to surrender the revenues. 

, Hut Lord Macartney preferred obeying their supe- 
' riora; and Hastings, who saw a storm brewing for 
him at home, gave up the contest. 

Few, we believe, will feel inclined to accuse 
Mr. Middleton of want of strictness and energy in 
the affair of pluinlering the Begums ; yet Mr. 
Hastings seems to have thought that ho should 
have violated the zenAna^ and almost accuses him 
, of taking bribes for his forbearance. He therefore 
recalliul him, and sent to r<‘place him at Lucknow 
Mr. Hristow ! a man whom he had declared he 
Would not employ if his life was to be the forfeit. 
What hiH motive was, it is not easy to divine. It 
IS true tlic Directors sent out ordwi-s tor his re- 
storation; but no one can susjx’ct Warren Hast- 
ings of being influenced by them. Some tune afUT, 
however, he adopted a usual expedient of his ; he 
caused the vizir to write to him complaining of 
, Hrialow, and he then decided that there should no 
loinrer bo a resident in Oude. 

llaMtmgs then proposed to the Council that he 
should [iroceed in person to Lucknow; and having 
obtained their consent, he set out in tebruary, 
1784. When ho came to Benfires, lie beheld m a 
state of desolation the country which he had found 
S4) flourishing only two yeai-s before. For the first 
Naib had been dismissed because he failed ui 
making up the excessive tribute imposed, and his 
successor, in order to realize it, reduced the culti- 
, valors to ruin. At Lucknow lie agreed to a fur- 
ther reduction of the troops to be maintained by 
the vizir, and he executed the order of the Direc- 
tors for the restoration of their iagheers to the 
Begums, taking care, however, that they should 
make “a ro/satury concession of a lar<jf portion 
them. Ho returned to Calcutta in November, 
andf on the 8th Febj’uacy, he resigned his 

office, and embarked for England. ^ 

It may excite snrjiriHe to Icam that Hastings 
* successor was Mr, Macpiieraon, the late agent of 
I the Nabob of Arcot. He had fii-st appeared m 


India aa purser of an Indiaman commanded by 
his uncle. He then, as we have seen, became the 
Nabob’s agent. Thixiugh the influence of the 
Duke of Grafton he w'as sent out as a writer to 
Madras; but a memorial of his services, which he 
present^ to the Nabob, having fallen into Lord 
Pigot’s hands, he was dismissed the service and 
sent home. Ho remained better ilian three ^vui-s 
in England, when thi*uugh the influence of Lord 
North *, he waa sent out to replace Mr. Harwell as 
a member of council in Bengal ; and when Hast- 
ings departed, Mr. Wheeler being dead, he suc- 
ceded him, as being seuiOr member of council., 
His administration waa judicious, and he effected 
great improvements in the inanageiuent of the 
fliiauccs. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Pox*« India Bill — Pitt’s India Bill— Board of Control- 
Nabob of Arcot’s Debts— Impeachment of Hastings— HU 
Character. 

Thk appointment of Mr. Hastings as govemor- 
genei.ii, with a council, having been only for a 
period of five years, had terminated in 1771I> 
by successive acts of parliament it Imil been con- 
tinued from year to year. ln_1781» the charter of 
the Company was renewed, and their rights con- 
firmed to them to the expiration of a thrt^e yeam’ 
notice, to bo given after the Ist March, 178L 
Two committees were at tins time appointed on 
Indian affairs by the House of CommoiiH, the one i 
Select, propoBi'd by the opjHisition, the other Secret, 
by the minister. Each coinmitiee made voluininoiis 
reports. In May, 1782, a resolution condemnatory 
of Hastings was voted, and the Directoi-s proposed 
to recall him ; but this measure was reversed by 
the C^mrt of Proprietors. At this time, also, Sir 
Elijah Impey was recalled and menaced with im- 
peach men t. 

In 1783, the notorious coalition-ministry was 
formed; and, in November, Mr. Fox, one of the 
secretaries of state, brought in bills for tho better 
government of tho British possessions in India. 
By these bills the present Court of Directors was 
to be abolished, and in their place seven commis- 
sioners, to be nameil in the act, that is, appointed 
by parliament, that is, by the niinistry, to bo iii- 
vested with full powers for adininisleriiig the terri- 
tories, revenues, and commerce of India, and of 
appointing or removing all pei*sons in the service 
of the Company in England or in India. Vacancies 
in this body were to be supplied by tho king, 
that is the minister, and the members could only I 
be removed by the king on the address of either j 
house. Fur managing the details of commerce there | 
was to be a subordinate board com|K>Bed of nine 
I Directors, also to be named in the act, and who 
! were to bo proprietors of at least 2000/. in India 
stock. Vacancies in tWs l>(*dy were to be supplied 
bv the pixiprictors voting in open poll. This was 
j the principal part of the first bill ; tho second 

* Marphemon waa member for Crirkbule. and ha tup- 
ported the minuter by hia votea and hpecchea, and alao with 
.,hU pci). 
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sought to proTide rentodies for the various abuses 
then prevalent in India. 

The fate of this measure is well known. It 
caused the downfall of the coaIition*ministi7, the 
king, at the suggestion of Earl Temple, having 
even gone so far as to violate the forms of the con- 
stitution by allowing that nobleman to inform the 
House of Peers that he should regard as his ene- 
mies those who should support the India bill. It 
was ^erefore lost ; and the king, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, dismissed the ministry, and appointed 
a new one, with Mj^l^UUiam Pitt, then only three- 
and-twenty, at its hea^ A dissolution of parliament 
followed, and the new cabinet gained a largo ma- 
jority in the Commons. 

This last fact proves that the king knew he was 
safe in what he had done ; for even then the crown 
could not form and dismiss ministries at its plea- 
sure. But the nation had been thoroughly dis- 
gusted by the coalition, for the sake of place and 
power, formed between two hostile parties, one of 
which, at least, had been most violent in its denun- 
ciations of the profligacy of the other ; the charac- 
ter of Fox, too, as a notorious gambler, inspired 
men with distrust, and the Indian interests, now 
able to command numerous boroughs, was exerte<l 
to the very uttermost. As to the measure itself, 
giving its authors all due claims for good intentions, 
jit bore on the face of it the design of transferring 
jto the present ministers the whole Indian patron- 
®nd of thus rendering their power permanent. 

I Wo are not, therefore, to bo surjirisod at the 
nation’s taking fright at such an apparent bold 
stroke of the great whig oligarchy, to make them- 
selves lords over the king and people ; though ex- 
iperience shows us that there is a compensating 
I and adjusting power in the British constitution, or 
[rather in human nature itself, which would have 
warded off all the threatened consequences, 

Mr, Pitt lost no time in bringing in an India 
bill, and on the 13 th August, 1784 , it was passed. 

1 his bill left the Courts 01 Directors and Proprie- 
tors ; but it in reality annihilated the powers of 
both, almost as coinpletelv as Fox’s bill would 
have done. A Board of Control was formed, 
wjiich was to consist of six members of the Privy 
Council, clnisen by the king, t.c. the minister, of 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one 
of the Secretaries of State, were to be two, in 
whose absence the senior of the other four wm to 
proside. And as, in fact, those ministers never 
did attend, that member under the title of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, became in reality a 
^cn'tMjr for Indian affairs, and is always one of 
the ministry. To this Board, or Secretary, was 
given power over all the concerns of the Company, 
[except their commerce. All the correspondence! 
letters and all, between it and India, and all the 
pi'ooccdings of the Ci.urU of Directors and Pro- j 
prietors were to be communicated to it, and it was | 
to have access to all the Company's papers and ' 
records. The Directors were bound to obey all j 
commands of the Board, and the Boanl might send 
out orders to India without inf<»rraing the Dircc- ! 
tors. Where then, it may be asked, was the power I 
of the Court qf Directors I It was gone. Hence- 
forth the lUt^tors have only so much power as 
[ the Board. diooses to leave tliera, and it has always j 
left them the details of management and the minor ! 

I patronage ; but alt tlie greater patronage, and as , 


much of the minor as he chooses to have, is with 
the minister. And yet, by that principle which we 
have mentioned, which is the cause that a great 
legblative measure never produces perhaps a twen- 
tieth part of the good or evil that was anticipated ^ 
the Indian patronaw does not add very conrider’ i 
ably to the power of the minister, and the govern- i 
ment of India has gone on contin^ly improving 

To facilitate the working of the Board, and the i 
Court of Directors, the latter was to choose a^^. ' 
mjUg&jdL^jfifixeoy, not to consist of more than i 
three, to which in effect the Court was reduced 
Acts proceeding from the Directors, and approved I 
of by the Board, could not be annulled or altered ^ 
by the Court of Proprietors. 

All servants of the Company were to give an in- 
ventory on oath, of all the property they brought 
from India, and a new tribunal was constituted for 
the trial of English offenders in India. But the 
former clause was soon after repealed, and the 
new court was never called into operation. 

The notorious debts of the Nabob of Arcot also 
came under consideration. The act directed that 
they should be investigated, and the Directors sent 
out orders to that effect to Madras. But the 
Hoard declared that no inquiry was necessary, and 1 
dividing the debts into three classes, with interest [ 
on them, directed that a portion of t^ revenues of 1 
the Caniatic should be annually set apart for their , 
liquidation. 

The President of the Board was Mr.JI. Dun- ^ 
dn§, who, as chairman of the Select Committee, J 
had some years befoi‘e proposed an inquiry into ' 
the nature, origin, and ampunt of those debts. 1 
The motive assigned by Burke for this change, I 
and we fear the true one, is parliamentarif infliunct. ' 
“Paul Benfield,” said that great orator, “made, 1 
reckoning himself, no fewer than eight members in 1 
the last parliament. What copious streams of pure i 
blood must bo not have transfused into the veins • 
of the prmrW^'* But as Benfield was in Indiant 1 
the time of the elections, the person with whom ! 
the ministry dealt directly was his agent, Mr. 
Richard Atkinson, who, in Burke’s glowing Ian- | 
guage^ held out “ the golden cup of abominations I 
of the Eastern harlot, which so many of the people, i 
so many of the nobles of the land, drained to the 
very dregs,” i.e. who had purchased the seats. 
And thus did Mr. Pitt, for the sake of this unhal- 
lowed support, per{)etrate as foul a job as minister 
ever has screened or sanctioned The Directors 
romonstrated, the opposition exposed the transac- 
tion, but the minister relied on his majority. 

In all the proceedings in Parliament relating to 
India and Mr. Hastings, Mr. Burke had been 
prominent ; he spared neither his time nor his 
[ labour to collect and digest information on the sub- 
ject, and from the purest we believe, of motives. 

But it was unfortunately his intellectual constitu- 
tion, that imagination was so strong, that it fre- 
quently predominated over judgment; and the 
violence of his passions at times swept him beyond 
the bounds of prudence. Objects acquired a dis- 
proportionate magnitude in his eyest; ho yielded 
Uio ready a belief to the statements of careless or 
interested persons. In the reports which hediad 
drawn up, he had frequently assailed the acts of 

* Next to Benfield’t, the namet of Taylor, Majendle, and 
Call, fi^rc In the usurious transactions at Madras. * 
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HastingtS ^ return from India he de- 
clared, that if no one e)se did it, he himself would 
stand forth as his accuser. 

Yet this might have proved nothing more than 
an idle threat ; for Fox, and the other friends of 
Burke, did not share his enthusiasm or his vir- 
tuous indignation. But Hastings, strong as he 
i supposed in ministerial supi^rt, and in the Indian 
; interest*, and stronger still in his self-esteem, 

} i'shich would allow hmi to see nothing wrong in 
I any thing he had ever done, and who challenged 
• liunours and titles, as the rewards of his merits, 

I I would not, like Rumbold, and other less ambitious 
[ men, be content with impunity, but dared his 
accusers to the combat, not per^ps without the 
I secret hope that they would decline the challenge, 
i In the beginning of the session of 178C. Has- 
i tings’ agent. Major Scott, who, like other Indian 
agents, had a seat in the house, reminded Mr. 

I Burke of his promise. There was now no receding; 

! and after some preliminary motions, and a declara- 
tion of an intention to impeach him, Mr. Hastings 
waip^card in his defence on his petition. On the 
, 2nd June, on a motion on the subject of the 
i Rohilla war, the ministry supported H^tings ; but 
j on the 13th, on one relaUyg to Cheit Sing, Mr. 
Pitt declared his intention of voting with the ac- 
cusers. The ^peachment now was inevitable, and 
Hastings, though he affected to make light of it, 
probably regretted in secret that he had ever pro- 
voked it. His friends were furious at the change, 
the treachery, as they termed it, of the minister ; 
and it is a thing which his never yet been ac- 
countCMl for in an adequate manner, 
i On the 10th Mfty, 17»1, the House of Commons 
I proceeded to the bar of the House of Peera, and 
Mr. Burke, in their name, impeached Hastings of 
high crimes and misdemeanours. The trial coin- 
I monced on the 13th February, 1780, in Westmin- 
' ster-hall. The managers on the part of the Com- 
mons were Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Windham, Grey, 

I and fourteen other members. During four days, 
Mr. Burke was engaged in giving a general view 
of the charge. His appeals to the passions were 
all-powerful, his glowing imagination conjured up 
scenes of horror and oppression, that harrowed the 
fetlmgs, and overcame the Bend's, but winch 
proved ultimately injurious to the cause, as they 
were not by any means borne out to the same 
extent by the evidence. The charges were nume- 
' Tons, but only four were gone into ; the treatment 
of Cheit Sing, of the Begums, the receipt of pre- 
I sents, corruption in various forms. . The trial went 
I on from session to session, and on the 23r4_ApnI, 
1795, Hastings was acquitted by the House of 
Lords. 

We have seen how Hastings acted in tho cases 
for which he was prosecuted, the kind of necessity 
tinder which he lay, and the approbation his 
' cfiuduct in general received. We doubt much, 

, therefore, if ho deserved impeachment; and we 
consider the conduct of his accusers often impru- 
dent, sometimes blameable. But on tho other 
hand, from a jnan of Mr. Hastings* high claims of 
tnerit and seif-belief, of most perfect innocence, 
w'o should have expected a higher and more dig- 

^ We tuppote thU it what Ixird Thurlow meant, when he 
atterted eo frequently, that it wat Hattingt that had 
brought himteU and hit colleaguet Into power. 
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nifled line of defence than that which he adopted. 
Instead of seeking to suppress evidence, and having 
recourse to all the shifts and artifices that his 
astute lawyers could devise, ho should have con- ' 
cealed nothing, and have relied on the justice and 
honour of his noble judges. In truth, he would 
have had little to fear, in our opinion, from this 
course, for they seemed almost predetermined to 
acquit him. Instead of standing on the bivuid 
basis of universal truth and equity, they guided 
tliemselves by the narrowest rules of the common- 
law courts *, and as far as was possible rmected all 
evidence likely to injure the accused. The royal 
family, too, was known to be favourable to him ; 
the Indian interest, as Burke truly said, had pene- 
trated into every branch of the constitution, and 
was felt from the Needles at the Isle of Wight, to 
John O’Groat’s house.” The press, too, was most 
active in his favour, and there were many other 
causes which will account for his ac(j[uittal. 

After all that has been urged in his defence, and 
the panegyrics that have b^on bestowed on him, 
we still regard Hastings as morally a bad man, as 
one who, in the gratification of his vengeance, or 
when acting under any supposed state-necessity, 
would not lightly bo impeded by any moral prin- 
ciple ; who generally preferred the tortuous to the 
direct course, and loved to envelope himself in 
mystery ; who, if not corrupt himself, had no scru- 
ple to lavish the revenues of the state on his adhe- 
rents, or on those whose support he hoped to gain,. 
But at the same time we willingly do humago to! 
his high mental powers, his unyielding courage, his 
fertility of resource, his clearness of view. Wei 
think, that had he not been forced into war by the 
folly of the other Presidencies, and thwarted by 
violent and unscrupulous colleagues, while ill-sup- 
ported fi*om home, that he would have avcrtoil 
much evil from India, and rendered the British 
empire there a blessing to the country ; for Has- 
tings never pursued evil but from an idea of neces- 
sity. It was he who first devised the systems of 
judicature, and of collection of tho revenue, which 
are still in use ; and ho was the first who induced* 
the servants of tho Company to seek to acquire a 
knowledge of the native jurisprudence and litera- 
ture. On his trial, abundant native testimonials in 
his favour wore produced, anil his name is at tho 
present day highly popular with tho native popu- 
lation. Still his character, though so much to be 
admired, does not win on our sympathies like that 
of Clive. Ho was cold and stately ; ho was too j 
fond of dwelling on his own merits, and asserting ' 
the purity of his motives; and perhaps he made too 
much display of his respect for religion, to allow ^ 
us to regard it as being perfectly sincere •. 

Hastings survived his acquittal more than twenty 
years. In 1613 he was examined on Iinlian affairs 
before the House of Commons, and as he was re- 

» ** W« cannot hear, but with the utmoit a»tonUhinent 
and apprebenaion, that the •upreme court of Judicature ia 
to be concluded, by the Inatilutcd rulea of the practice of 
Inferior courts. '* Lord*’ Protcat, 1788. 

« Hasting! hat lately found two zeoloua defendera, the 
one hla biographer, the Rev. Mr. Olelg, in whose pagea hla 
character, both public and private, ia all but Immaculate; 
the other, Mr. Wilson, in hit notea on Mill. But Mr Wil 
soti’i argument! are, in our eyea, at ilniei sophiatical, and 
hi! defence goes a little too much on the principle of ends 
sanctioning mean!. 
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tiring, the members all rose from their seats to do 
him honour. As the expenses of the trial had 
exceeded all the money he possessed, the Company 
in 1796 gntnted him an annuity of 4000/. a year, 
aiid lent him 60,000/. without interest, the greater 


part of which was afterwards remitted. Althooglg 
thus a pensioner, and wiUumt heirs, he dong 
almost to the last, to the fond hope of being ndaed 
to the peerage. Mr. Pitt’s behaTiour to him was 
certainly not praiseworthy. 




PART III. 

BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIAN-SECOND PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Lord Cornwallli appointed Oovemor-Oeneral — Affaire of 
Oudfl— Tippoo'e Invaiion of Travancore— War reaumed 
with hlm-^peratloni of the Army under Gen. Medowt 
—Lord Comwallit takes the Chief Command -Advance to 
Serinaapatam — Retreat from that City— Reduction of 
Savandroog, and other hill-forta — Second Advance to Se- 
rlngapatam— Attack on TIppoo'i Linea— Preparation* for 
the Siege— Treaty concluded with Tippoo— Departure of 
Lord Comwallia~8ir John Shore, Governor-General— 
Aflklra of the NU&in— Death of Mohammed Ally— Affaira 
of Oudo. 

With the fomutiion of the Board of Control, a 
new wra oorainenoes in the histon' of British 
ludia. The ministry, and not the ^mpany, ap- 
points the governors at the three Presidencies ; 
the native powers have no longer to contend 
merely with the often inefficient means of the 
Company, but with the power of the British em- 
pire, and they thus lose all chance of success. At 
ithe same time, more of justice and honour is dis- 
iplayed in all transactions with them. The rapacity 
of the Company’s servants, also gradually ceases 
from want of aliment, or from the greater vigour of 
I the government, and improvement of all kinds ad- 
vances. 

Soon after Hastings had left India, Lord Ma- 
cartney having, as he had wished, had a sueeessor 
at Madras Appointed, proceeded to Bengal for the 
benefit of his health. While there he was nomi- 
nated by Mr. Pitt, on the unbiassed recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Dundas, to be governor-general. Ho 
declined,' however, both on account of his health, 
and his desire to have some changes effected, to 
accept the appointmeut at that time; and he sailed 
fur England, where ho arrived in January, 1786. 
Ill a ooiiference with the chairman of the Court of 
Directors, he represented two matters as essential 
for good goveminent in India ; the entire depen- 
dsnee of the military on the civil power, and the 
abandonment of the practice of promoting tlie ser- 
vants of the Company by mere seniority, without 
regard to talent. He would also expect to have 
the power of deciding against the opinion of the 
council, and some changes to be made among the 
higher servants. At an interview with Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas (Feb. 20), he further hinted, that 
in order to counteract the influence of Mr. Has- 
tings and his friends, it would be advisable to 


grant him, what he termed ** some distinguished 
mark of favour,” meaning an English peerage, for 
he was only an Irish peer. The vanity of the two 
ministers was hurt by this condition, and 
days after, Lord Macartney learned that ^rd 
Corn wallis was appointed governor-general of 
Bengal. , 

Lord Cornwallis was the nobleman, whose sur- 
render at Yorktown with his army^had been the 
closing event of the American war, and he is the 
first instance of a military man sent to govern 
India. He was furnished with copious instruc- | 
tions for his guidance, ^th by the Court of Direc- i 
tors and the Board m Control, and he reached 
Calcutta in September, As the firet years , 

of his government wei*e free from war, he devoted 
his attention chiefly to internal affairs ; and an, , 
unlike Hastings, he had no colleagues to thwart 
him, and was cordially supported at home, he had 
none but the necessary and inherent difficulties to 
encounter. 

The affairs of Oude early claimed his attention,!, 
and he made witli the Nabob a subsidiary treaty ; ' 
the first of those with the princes of India, which ^ ; 
afterwards became so common. By this the Eng- | 
lish undertook to defend his territory, he defraying | 
all the real expense, while the internal government j 
was left entirely to his own direction. 

Lord Corawallis being strictly charged to abstain 
from war, felt much embarrassed by a proposal 
from the Nixim, for an alliance i^ainst Tippoo 
Sult&n. He endeavoured to get out of the diffi- 
culty, by declaring the treaty of ^1768 to be still in' 
force. In this the Nizim had given the Company 
the Dewannee of a part of Hyder Ally’s territory; 
but, on the other band, they had since made treaties 
with Hyder and his son, as the lawful masters of 
that territory. In fact, the whole transaction was 
the very thing most likely to cause, what the Eng- 
lish were most anxious to avoid, a rupture wiui 
I'ippoo SultAn. 

Among the allies of the English, included in the 
treaty of I 764 . was the rajah of Travancore, which 
country, commencing about twenty mili« to the 
north of Cochin, runs to the extremity of the pa- 1 
ninsula, lying between the sea ana the Gh&ts, | 
which last separate it from Tinniveliy. In order 
to secure his territory from invasion, the rajah 
had run on his northern frontier a line of defence 
from the sea to the mountains, consisting of a ditch 
sixteen feet wide, and twenty deep, a stropg 
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bamboo-hedge, and a rampart with bastions. It 
thus included part of the territory of the rajah of 
‘Cochin, who, to save hia territory outside of it, had 
Jbeen obliged to become the tributary of Hyder. 
iTippoo was most anxious to obtain possession of 
Triivancore, which would give him the whole 
western coast, and bring him into contact with the 
English at Tinnivelly ; and in 1788 he told the 
rajah of Cochin, that he must reclaim the districts 
which he had given to the rajali of T»-avancore, 
for which he should have the aid of the Mysorean 
troops. The menaced rajah applied for some aid 
to Madras, and two battalions of Sepoys were sent 
from Bombay. In May, 1789, Tippoo descended 
to the coast, and summoned the Dutch fort of 
CrangMore, which lay close to the lines of Travan- 
core, and which, with the Dutch fort of J it} *cotta, 
the rajah regained as the key of his ‘ dominions. 
He prepared to join the Dutch iu its defence, and 
he applied to Madras for more assistance. But 
the governor, Mr. Holland, replied, that he could 
only aid him in the defence of kt$ own dominions, 
and counselled him not t»i irritate Tipp<»o. The 
rajah then purchased those places ; but Mr. Hol- 
land ordered him to respire them, and Tippoo 
claimed them as being built on ground belonging 
to the rajah of Cochin, and therefore part of the 
kingdom of Rlysore. But the rajah of Ti*avancore 
showed cleoi'ly that the Dutch had conquered 
them from the Portuguese, to whom the rajah of 
Cochin had been tributary. 

On the 14th December, Tippoo encamped within 
twenty-live miles of the lines, and sent a raluel to 
the rajah, requiring him, among other things, to 
withdraw his forces from Cranganore, and to de- 
molish that part of his lines which was on the ter- 
ritory of Cochin. The rajah refused compliance, 
and on the night of the 28th Tippoo made an 
assault, and gained a largo part of the rampart. 
But a panic arising among his troops, they fell 
back in confusion, and numbers of them perished 
in the ditch, trampled to death by their comrades. 
The Sult&n himself was thrown out of his palan- 
keen, and suffered personal injuries, of which he 
never p<*rfectly recovered. 

When intelligence of this event reached Cal- 
cutta (Jan. 26, 1790 )« the governor-general re- 
solved to exact fulTreparation from Tippoo. He 
had already directed the government of Madras to 
stop the payment of the Nabob’s creditors, and the 
Company’s investment ; and he now resolved to 
|form alliances with the Niz&m and the Marattas, 
treaties for which were signed the following sum- 
imer. Gen. Medows, who commanded the Bom- 
bay army, was appointed to succeed Mr. Holland 
at Madras. The plan formed for the campaign 
was, that Medows should take possession of the 
Coimbatore country, and endeavour tci penetrate 
Mysore through the Gujelhutty pass, while Gen. 
Abercrombie, with the Boml^y troops, should 
reduce the coast of Malabar, and join Medows if 
necessary ; and Col. Kelly should remain with a 
small army, fur the defence of the Carnatic, near 
the prinetpaT pass from Mysore. 

Tippoo had disavowed the attack on the Tra- 
vancore lines, in which he had failed. Nev^he- 
kws, in March he again appeared before them, and 
'early in May he h^ reduced them and Cranga- 
; nore, and seired on the north of Travaneore. He 
was tlien recalled to the defence of Mysore against 


the British army of 15,000 men, under Gen. 
Medows, who, having marched from Trichinopoly 
(26th), were now advancitig toward Coimbatore. 
The forts of Caroor . Aravarcouchy, and Darapo- 
r^, were reduceci, and the array reached Coimba- 
toTO (July 21), whence Col. Stuart was sent against 
Pallig At and D imbg ul, both of which wero vt>. 
ducca by the end"o# September ; E^d had already 
surrendered to Col. Oldham, and SaUimungul,neBr 
the bitttom of the Gujelhutty pass, bad been taken 
by Col. Floyd. The English had thus established 
their line of communication with the Carnatic, and 
it only remained to ascend the pass, and enter 
Mysore. Tippoo, resolving to anticipate the enemy, 
poured his troops down along the ppss (Sept, 
13), and cannonaded Floyd’s detachment for an 
entire day. In the night the British held a coun. 
cil of war, and it was determined to retreat, and 
join Gen. Medows. The garrison was withdrawn 
from SAttiinungul, and they commenced the re- 
treat at 6i*Bt in three columns, and then in one. 
Tippoo pursued, and came up with them next day, 
and attacked them with every prospect of success. 
But a report of the approach of Gen. Medowa 
having been . spread, and received with cheers inj 
the British ranks, he gave credit to it, and drew ofl'' 
his forces. 

Medows, on being joined by the divisions of 
Floyd and Stuart, sought, but in vain, to bring the 
Sult&n to a general engagement. Tip|>oo had re- 
covered some of the forts ; when, hearing that the 
army of the Caitiatic, which, Kelly being dead, was 
now commanded by Col. Maxwell, had eut(«red 
Baramahftl, he marched thither with the greati>r 
part of his army, leaving a portion to watch Gen. 
Medows. Coi. Maxwell eluded with great skill all 
his efforts to bring him to action, and soon after 
he was joined by Gen. Medows, who hud ascended 
by the pass of Tapoor. For this pass, both Tip- 
poo and the English general now dimetad their 
course. The former reached it first, and made at 
once for Trichinopoly ; ho was followed thither by 
Medows, and then turning north wanl, he made an 
attempt on TbUgar, but was i^epulsed by the gal- 
lant Capt. Flint, the commandant. He reduced 
Tripsmalee and Fe^imuil, and then went to 
Pondicherry, in the hope of gaining tlio French to 
his aids. Medows followed him to Trinomalee ; 
and being summoned to Madras, ho left his army 
at Velout, (ightoen miles from that town (Jan. 27, 
1791). While Tippoo had thus been occupied i)y. 
the array of Medows, Col. Hartley had routed hisj 
troops on the Malabar coast ; and Gen. Abercrom-j 
hie having reduced Caniianure, the whole of tlie 
Malabar coast, where the Sult&n wus detested on] 
account of his religious bigotry and intolerance,, 
became subject to the British. 

Lord Cornwallis was now at Madras, whither he 
had come with the intention of taking the com- 
mand in person. In the matter of miaiice, he' 
found it necessary to ro-<^tablish the assignment of i 
the revenues of the Csmatie, which Lord Macart- ' 
ney had effected, and which the Board of C-tuitroI, 
in their wisdom, had set aside ; and the Directors 
highly approved of his conduct. The Nabob ina<le 
ail the resistanoe in his power, but having no su- 
perior now to appeal to, he was forced in suhinit. 

On the 29th, I^rd CVimwollis assumed the c«>m-l / 
msiid of the army at Velout. Instead of taking! 
the same route as Medows, in the last eampaigii. 
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he resolved to enter Mysore by the wav of Vellore 
iynd Awboor; and bv feints having eluded the vigU 
‘ ^ lance of Tippoo, who^ad reascended the Gh&ts, 
and was watching the ordinary passes, he ascended 
by the less used one .of Moog lce, and thus reached 
the table-land without encountering any resistance. 
He immediately marched for the strong fortress of 
B angalo re. The fjettah, or town, which lay to the 
north of it, was the first object of attack. One of 
its gates was forced, and the troops poured in and 
carried it. Tippoo, who was at hand, sent ordcra 
to Bahadar Klian, the gallant Ktllidar of tho fort, 
to recfiver it. He made the attempt, and the con- 
test was dubious, as long as confined to firing ; but 
when the English charged with bayonets, tho 
Mysorean^ broke and Hed to the fort, with a loss of 
2000 killed and wounded ; that of the English was 
7 ; otjly trifling. 

^ ' Batteries were now erected against tho fort, a 

1 breach was made, and on the night of March 20th, 
’a Btonning party advanced to the attack. They 
at first experienced little opposition, but the Kil- 
lidar, in whom age had not quenched his courage, 
soon appeared at the head of his men. One short 
hour, however, terminated tho conflict, and tho 
garrison Hed, leaving 1000 slain, among whom was 
the bravo Bahadar Khnn, who f<dl sword in hand 
after his men had abandoned him. The victors 
buried him with every token of respect. 

^ On the 22nd March, Lord Cornwallis marched 
jfrom Bani^loro nortliwards, in order to form a 
iunction with a corps of tho NizAm’s cavalry. This 
body consisted of aruiut 10,000 men, well-mounted, 
and armed with tho strangest variety of arms ami 
weapons that ever was beheld. But in the fiehl 
they proved utterly useK'SS. He was also joined 
by a valuable convoy, and a force of 4000 or 6000 
men, under Lieut.-Col. Oldham, and on the 28th 
April he rt'turne<l to Bangalore. 

Lord Cornwallis was not enterprising by nature, 
and the want of draft-cattle was such, as almost t^ 
(irecludo the idea of any advance into Mysore. 
But, on tho other hand, tlie turn which affairs had 
lately taken in France, made it highly probable,' 
that if Tippoo were not reduced in time, he might 
get aid from that country ; and there was, also, 
the powerful motive of expenw, and therefore the 
policy of bringing the war to a close as speedily as 
possible. He accordingly resolved to inarch for 
Seringapatam, and leaving Bangalore on the 4th 
Ma},ond |»nssing through a country wasted and 
destroyed by the enemy, he arrived on tho 13th at 
Arikera, nine miles east of that capital. Mean- 
time, Gen. Abercrombie had ascended from Mala- 
bar, and vtas now about forty miles to tho west of 
that city. 

Tippoo had a well-founded dislike to general 
actions, which he said had always been fatw to his 
father. But now urged by shame, and by the 
remonstrances «»f his oHicers, and, as is said, of the 
ladies of his harem, he resolved to venture on one. 
He posted his arm} between the invader^ and tho 
city, with its right protected by tlie ra\eri, and its 
left by a range of lulls, while a deep swampy ravine 
i-an all along its fivnt. To attack them in this 
|H)8ition was highly jiorilous ; but Lord Coniwalhs 
discovered that it would l»e possible by marching 
to the right during the night, and taking another 
road leading to Scringapaum, to get by da\ light 
between the I'licnu and the eit}. Aeoortlingl} , 


on tho night of the 13th, he put himself at the 
head of a part of his array, and 8<*t forth in the 
midst of a terrific tempest of thunder, lightnbg, 
and rain. The difficulties encountered were tre' 
mendous, and daylight came before ho was able to 
effect his purjKise. He resolved, Tiowcver, noteto 
abandon it, and descending the heights, made for a 
hill commanding tho left of the enemy ; but Tip- 
poo, by highly skilful manmuvres, anticipated him 
and posted a strong detachment on that hilL A 
division, under Col. Maxwell, however, soon drove ’ 
them ofl‘, and seized it. The rest of the troops had^ 
meantime been fonned in two lines, the first under! 
Gen. Mellows and Col. Stuart ; the second, underl 
Col. Harris, and the battle now became general' 
Tippoo’s cavalry made no stand ; his infantry be- 
haved gallantly, but were at length driven off, and 
forced to seek shelter under tho batteries of the 
island of Seringapatam, leaving victory to the Eng- 
lish. Tho victory would have been more coin- ■ 
plote, were it not for the conduct of the Nizam’s' 
cavalry, who Hung themselves in a mas-s, and on ■ 
ground where they could not act, even if so in- 
dined, before the left wing of the British, and thus 
impeded their advance. The fairest construction 
was put on this condui t at the time ; but there is 
good reason to think that it was designed, and was 
the result of treadiery. • 

Tho English were victorious, but their victory 
was of little use. An old officer quoted Coote’s 
words on a similar occasion, “ I would gladly ex- 
change all these trophies, and the reputation of ' 
victory, for a few da}8’ rice,” Jn want of supplies," 
and in still greater want of cattle, they inarched to 
the ford at Caniambiuldy, and there Lord Corn- 
wallis resolved on retreat. He sent orders to 
Abercroinhio to retire also, and on the 2filh, having 
destroyed the whole of the battering-tram and 
lieavy equipments, he began to march for Banga- | 
lore. Toward the close of the first day’s mandi, ! 
a large body of horse was seen to tho right, and 
supposing them to belong to Tippim, Col. Stuart, [ 
who eoimnandcil in the n-or, prepared to engage ! 
them. But they proved to be their Marattn friends,' 
aeeompanied by a British detachment. They had , 
simt forward more than a hundred messengers to 
announce their approach, every one of whom had i 
been intercepted by Tippoo’s light troops. ' 

The Marattas had sent two annies to tho field, 
the one commanded by Hun:y.i‘uBt, tho other b} 
PinwAmilhAo. The latter had been joined by a 
British detachment from Bombay, and they had 
reduced the fort of Darwar, and nil other places 
north of the Toorahuddra. Their junction now, 
though rather late, was most welcome; for the} ! 
brought a supply of bullocks, and abundance of all j 
necessary stores. The armies inarched together, 
and on tlie 11th June they reached Bangalore. On 
tho march tho plan of the next campaign was ar- 
ranged, for which Lord Cornwallis was obliged h/ 
engage to lend the Marattas twelve lacs of rupees, 
to obtain which, ho sent orders to Madras to take 
the treasure out of the China-sliij>», and coin it, and 
Sind it to him. Had Hastings \cnturtd on such a 
measuro as this, could any thing have avcrlad liis 
rum A 

Hurry Punt and his army remained with tho 
governor general ; that of the BliAo, with thel 
Bombay corps, commanded by Capt. Little, wenti 
off to .Sera, to act in the north-west ; the Niz.iin’M 
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cavalry was to join his other forces, and to act in 
the north-east ; wliile the army of Lord Cornwallis 
wiis to keep between the enemy and the Car- 
natic. 

In order to secure the Policade pass, Lord 
fornwallis moved against the forts of Orsoor and 
Ka^acottah, Nvhich commanded it. The former 
nas evacuated at his approach ; the latter was 
taken by a party under Major Gowdie. The 
minor forts all surrendered; and the pass being 
now free, a convoy that was waiting at Amboor, 
the lai'gest sent as yet to an English camp in India, 
ascended to the table-land. In order to keep up 
the communication with the Nizam’s army, it was 
deemed necessary to reduce the various hill-forts 
to the north of Bangalore. The chief of these, 
named N undidrp og, was situated on a granite- 
rock of great height, and every means had been 
employed to increase its strength ; Major Gowdie 
was sent against it ; and having, w’ith excessive la- 
bour, got his guns up tho side of the rock, he 
effected two breaches. On the approach of Lord 
Cornwallis with tho army, or<lers were given for 
the assault (Oct. ID), and after a spirited, but 
brief resistance, tho place was carried. Col. Max- 
well was now sent with a detachment into Ba- 
niiimhal, where he reduced the mud-fort of Pena- 
j;ni, but bo fwilcd in an attempt on the rook of 
Kintnagheri, where, howev’er, ho burned tlie 
Having driven tbo enemy out of the whole dis- 
trict, ho rejoined the main army, which now reiii- 
fid'ced from England, and from the other presi- 
liriK'ies, was preparing to marcli once more against 
ftmngapatam. 

Between Bangalore and that city, about eighteen 
mih's from the former, lies one of the strongest 
hill-forts in India. It is named Savandroog, or 
Beath’s-rock, either from its strength, or rather 
from its noxious climate. It is a huge mountain 
'if granite, rising from a base about eight miles in 
nrcmt, to a height of half a mile ; at about two- 
tlunls of its altitude, a chasm divides its summit 
into two parts, each of which forms a separate 
citadel. Around the base, to an extent of several 
miles, lay a thick forest or jungle, chiefly of bam- 
boos, through which ran a winding road, its only 
••i|)praaeli. Tho surrounding atmosphere was so 
pestilential, that Tippoo undertook to prophesy, 
tliat one-half tif the besieging army would ponsh 
by it, while the remainder would, he expected, bo 
slain in the attack. 

The conduct of the siege was committed to Col. 
Stuart. With imnicuse labour a way was cut 
through the jungle, and batteries were erected 
against the eastern citadel (Dec. 17). In three 
da)H a hn«ach was cffoctod, and orders were 
given to storm on the morning of tho 2l8t. Tho 
fitorming-party formed four divisions, one to mount 
the breach, anotluT to scour the works on the 
wt‘stem summit, a third to act in the chasm, and 
the fourth to follow and support the third. <)thor 
parties were to go round tho mountain to prevent 
tlio escape of the hosioged. At an hour before 
n(K»n, the sigml of two guns was fired from the 
batteries, aud the first party advanced to the 
breach, tho band of the 62nd regiment playing 
Dritoti* ftrihr houK. A panic seized tho garrison, 
and tliey attained the eastern summit without 
• ncouiitering any resistance. The commander of 
thcf wcbtem citadL-l having made a sally to take 


them in flank, met the second party among the 
rocks; the M}sorean8 instantly turned, and were 
pursued by the English, and a sergeant having 
shot the man who was closing the first gale, the whole 
party rushed in and gained the summit. And thus 
was carried in tho space of less than an hour, njid 
without the loss of a single man, the boasted iinpreg- 
nable fortress of Savandi*oog ! Another strtmg fort 
named Ootradrp og was carried a few dajs after 
by Col. Stuart, also without loss, though ho met 
w'ith a much more obstinate resistance. 

While the mam army was thus engaged, the ! 
Nizaiii’a troops, or, properly speaking, the English 1 
detachment with them, had reduced some fortresses. • 
In like manner Capt. Little’s detachment, which 
was joined with Purseram BhAo’s Marattas, re- 
duced tho strong hill-fort of Hooljmioro and some 
other places. They then moved toward Simoga. 

A force of 8000 men with ten guns had here taken 
a remarkable strong position in a jungle, in order 
to fall on their rear while they shutibl he c*ngagiHl 
in tho siege. Though Capt. liittlo had not more 
than 1000 Sepoys, he resolved to attempt to dis- 
lodge them. By groat eflorts he succeeded’ in 
driving them from their post, witli the loss of three 
of their guns, and in the pursuit ho captured tho 
ivinainiiig seven, and dispersed the entire corps. 
The Mai atlas, who liad not been of tho slightest 
u.se in the action, racaiiwhilo plundered the enemy’s 
camp in the most perfect manner, and such was 
the <|uantity of arms they got in it, that good 
muskets were ofTered for two rupees a piece in 
tho camp-bazaar. Simo ga surrendered when sum- 
moned, and Soon aTter tno Marattas proceeded to 
join l.ord C'ornwallis before SiTingapatam, whore 
they arriveii at a time when there was little or no 
occasion for their serviees. 

During these operations Coimhjvlore had been 
deftmded against Tippoo’s troops in a most gallant 
manner by Lieut. Clialmprs ; Major Cuppnge, who 
commanded in theso parts, deeming liim place 
untenable, ha<l removed the heavy guns and stores 
to Paligat, whither Lieut. Chalniors, who was left 
wiili a company of Topasses and some of the Bajali 
of Travancoro’s Sepo) s, uuder a young French 
ollicer named Delacomhe, was directed to retire | 
on the appearance of llio enemy in any force. 
Ere long tho place was invested by a Mysorean 
army with eight guns: Chalmers, who had con- 
trived to mount three old guns, and thought him- 
self able to defend it, refused to surrender. Du- 
ring two months the enemy contented himself with 
firing on tho fort, making approaches, and siim- 
niuiiiiig tho garrison. At length an assault was 
made at five different places. The principal attack 
was where Dclocombo coinniandcil, and he was m ar 
being overi>owcred, when a coinhustihle parcel 
(one of those prepared for the purjiose) bidng 
thrown among a mass of tho assailuiitH, explodeil. 
Tho enemy instantly gave way and retired, lea\ ing 
more dead than the iinmhcr of tho garrison. 

Major Cuppago now cxerteil himself t/> drive 
away the enemy, and he sent a company of Sepoys 
under Lieut. Nash to join Chalmers, who was 
losing no time in repairing the works of the fui*t. 

A large force with fourteen guns and four mortal’s 
soon appeared, led by Kumrauf-ud-din, one of 
Tippoo’s ablest generals. Having i mtcil hath-ries, 
they opened a heavy fire on the fort. Majin* 
Cuppage was advancing t^i its relief, but Kiimrmir- 
K 2 
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ud-din having marched away with a part of his 
forces in order to get into his rear and occupy a 
pass which would enable him to intercept a large 
convoy of Of)ni for the Bombay army, Cuppage 
fell b^k, and having, after a sharp conflict with 
the enemy, secured the pass, returned to Faligit. 
The defence of Coimbatore being now hopeless, 
a surrender was made, on the condition of security 
to private property, and the garrison being per- 
mitted to retire to Palig&t. But in Tippoo’s usual 
manner the capitulation was violated, and the 
whole garrison was marched to Scringapatam. 

• Lord (^irnwallis, having sent orders to Gen. 
Abercrombie to ascend the Ghuts ngain from 
Malabar, and being joined by the troops of the 
Niz&m, put his army in motion and inarched from 
Ootradroog. Instead of advancing in one long 
column, as had been the practice hitherto, the 
army moved in three parallel columns, the batter- 
ing guns and heavy catriages going in the centre 
along the great roads ; the infantry and field-pieces 
one hundred yards to the right ; the light carts 
and camp-followers on the left. The troops of 
the allien followed ; and on the 6th February, 1792 . 
they beheld Seringapatam and the Sultan’s army 
encamped before it. 

» Seringapatam lies in an island about four miles 
' in length, funned by two branches of the Caveri, 
.in the same manner as that of Seringliam. Its 
western extremity was occupied by the fort^ its 
eastern bjr the palace and garden of Tipjioo. The 
town lay in the intermediate space. Beyond the 
river on the north and south ran the usual bound- 
hedge of bamboos and prickly plants. The space 
included between the river and that on the north 
side was about three miles, and from half a mile to 
a mile in width. In this lay Tippuo’s army of 
6000 cavalry, and from 40,000 to 60,000 infantry, 
witli 100 pieces of cannon, beside the heavy artil- 
lery in six strong redoubts ; and in the fort and 
island which funned the second line of defence, 
there was at least treble that number of guns. 
Within the hedge were rice-fields, a large tank or 
canal, and a winding stream. Tip|KK> commanded 
the front and right of his line in person, and it was 
his plan to protract the siege till wont of supplies 
sliould oblige the invaders to retire. 

, The bold and judicious plan of Lord Cornwallis 
j was a sudden attack by night, and without artillery, 

I on the enemy’s camp. At six o’clock on the even- 
ing of the Cth, the troops, on being dismissed from 
panule, were ordered to fall in again with arms and 
ammunition, and at lialf-|>a8t eight they were on their 
march, and moving in silence beneath the beams of 
a brilliant moon. The army was formed in three 

I columns, the centre column oommanded by Lord 
Cornwallis in person, the right by Gen. Medows, 
the left by Col. Maxwell. Nothing could exceed 
the amazement of the allies when U»ey learned that 
a handful of infantry, and without cannon, was ad- 
vancing to attack Tippoo’s camp, and Lord Corn- 
wallis gone to fight, as they expressed it, like a 
common soldier. 

The centre column on its march met Tippoo’s 
grand guard escorting a party of rocket-men, to 
annoy the English camp during the night. The 
horsemen galloped back to give the alarm, while 
the rocket-men tried to impede the march ; but the 
troops pressed ou at a quick pace, and reached the 
hedge in fifteen minutes after the horsemen. The 
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column consisted of three corps, of which*th7fr^ 
one was directed to make for the island, and try to 
enter it with the fugitives, while the centre one wa« 
to clear the right of the camp, and then make also 
for the island ; and that in the rear was to form a 
reserve, under the Governor-general in person. 
The first corps having penetrated the hedge under 
a heavy but ill-directed fire of the enemy, driving 
them before them, reached the ford and crossed it 
close to tlie fort. The first party who crossed, under 
Capt. Lindsay, hoped to be able to enter it with the 
fugitives, but found the gate closed, and the draw - ' ^ 
bridge raised. They then marched to the southom 
side of the island. The second party, led by Capt. 
Knox, proceeded to the eastern end of the island 
took the peltcJi there, and seized the batteries com* 
manding the eastern ford. A third party, under ' 
Capt. Hunter, next crossed, and took post in what 
was called the llajah’s garden. The enemy, some ! 
time after, having brought two pieces of cannon t<i I 
the opposite bank, before they could unliraber them 
Hunter and Ins men dashed across, forced their 
way through, and joined Lord Cornwallis at a cri- i 
tical moment. j 

The centre corps having moved to the right, e«- ' 
countered a largo body of the enemy’s horse. - 
They fired on them, and when the smoke cleared ! 
away, they saw that they wore goae. They then I 
advanced to the Sultan’s redoubt, wdiich they found j 
abandoned. Leaving some men to defend it, th»') I 
proceeded and completed the defeat of the enem/n 
right, which Col. Maxwell’s column had turned. 1 

The rear corjis had formed near the Sultan’s I 
redoubt, and was anxiously expecting Gen. Medows i 
from tlie right. It had hardly been joined h\ j 
Capt. Hunter, when a large body of Tipiioo’s troops i 
advanced against it. It returned their fire, smi 
then charged with bayonets. The enemy returned 
several times to the charge, and was not finally re- 
pulsed till near daybreak. 

Gen. Medows had been directed to penetrate tlie 
line to the east of the strong Mosque-redoubt, whieli | 
he was not to attack ; but by a mistake of lim 
guides, or by an ambiguity in his orders, he came ' 
to the hedge, close to that very place. Meeting 
with no opp4>sition, the head of the column under i 
Col. Nesbit wheeled to the right, and began to 
ascend the hill of the redoubt. They were received { 
with a heavy fire, which they retumeii, and then j 
rushing forward, drove the enemy before them, and i 
finally carried it. Leaving a force to defend it, j 
Medows, as the ground inside was swampy, led his j 
men outside of the hedge, and round to the Carigat 
hill at its other extremity, where he joined Lord i 
Cornwallis and the left division, which, under C-ol. i 
Maxwell, having taken the works on that hill, had 
advanced under the fire of the enemy, and joined | 
the Commander-in-chief. The right column and I 
part of the centre then remained at the Carigdt hill, ' 
while the left and the remainder of the ceiiti-e | 
crossed the river under the command of Col. Stuart, | 
and entered the pett^f where Capt. Knox had just i 
secured the batteries in time. They were there , 
joined by those who had passed aver during the 
night. 

Tippoo, who had just finished his evening meal 
when the alarm was given, immediately mounted 
his horse. By the light of the moon, he saw the 
column of the English crossing his camp, and 
making for the ford. No time was to be loet,>tmd 
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1 he was barely able to clear the head of the column 
and cross the ford ere they reached it, and ho en- 
tered the fort in safety. As was usual in such 
citacSi great numbers of hU troops deserted; among 
others, many Europeans, whom he had kept in his 
service against their will, now left him. 

In the morning (7th), Col. Stuart took a position 
quite across the island, in front of Tippoo's garden. 
Here his troops were exposed to the fire of Tippoo’s 
men, who had advanced under the shelter of walls 
and old houses. As their ammunition had been 
■ wetted in fording the river, they returned it but 
foebly, till Lord Cornwallis sent them a supply and 
Home more troops. The enemy then retired. 

Duiing the day, several attempts were made by 
the enemy to recover the Sultan’s redoubt, which 
lay within reach of the guns of the fort ; but all 
their efforts were repelled by the little garrison of 
KH) Europeans and 60 Sepoys. Their commander, 
C’apt. Sibbald, fell, the wouiiWcd men were tortured 
w ith thirst, and there was no water to give them, 
and at last their ammunition began to run short. 
Just then two loaded bullocks happened to stray 
into the ditch, and their lading, on being examined, 
j proved to be ammunition. The defence was there- 
jfiire vigorously maintained, !md the enemy finally 
I retired. The Mysoreans now evacuated the four 
I 'n'inaining rodbubts, and the whole n<irth bank of 
the river was left in the possession of the English. 

I ['reparations for the siege were now made, an<l 
I the stately cypresses and other trees of Tipi>oo’8 
I ;,'<irden were hewn down to furnish mnt<*rial8. j 
j 11 IS palace was converted into a hospital. On the 
I morning of the 8th, Tippoo, who had all through 
! the war been making attempts at negotiation, set 
I.ieuts. Chalmers and Nash at liberty, and gave 
them letters to Lord Cornwallis, who on reading 
! them agreed to receive his mkeeh^ and negotiations 
and military operations went on simultaneously. 

! Mot Tippoo had recourse to other measures also : 

I "11 that same day, a party of his horse crossed the 
j river, and next day they approached the British 
( .imp, where, being supposed to belong to the 
Ni/.am, they were suffered to ride up to the artil- 
I I' ry. They there iiKjuired, in a careless manner, 

1 "f the Lascars, which was the tent of the Burra 
i >>:ihib {chuf-f4)mmanJn‘)y meaning Lord Cornwallis; 

I hut the men misunderstanding them, pointed out 
I that of their own commander, Col. Duff. They 
'Irew their swords and galloped toward it, cutting 
I dijwn all they met ; but a party of Sepoys tunie<l 
1 "lit, and their fire soon mode them scamper off to 
the hills. 

On the 16th, Gen. Abercrombie arrived with the 
' Bombay army. The was soon the object of 
attack. It was of a triangular fonn, two sides 
being washed by the river. As the third side was 
Very strongly fortified, it was deemed best, not- 
withstanding the stream, to make the attack on the 
north side ; and on the night of the 18th, a party 
w as sent to commence opening the trenches, and 
by taking advantage of a dry nuUahy or water- 
course, they had formed the first parallel before 
•laylight. Nei?t day, the Bomljay army crtissed the 
' river, and invested the south side of the fort. The 
bring of Tippoo’s guns produced little effect, and 
his troops were repulsed in all their attacks. 
Plenty prevailed in the British camp : Major Cup- 
page had now ascended the Gujelhutty pass, and 
I'urscrim Bhao was every day expected. Every 


heart beat high with hopes, for the capture of 
Seringapatam was regarded as certain. But on( 
the morning of the 24th, orders to suspend opera- j 
lions were issued, and instant dejection appeared 
on every countenance. The Governor- general had ( 
concluded a treaty with Tippoo’s vakeels. 

By this treaty Tippoo engaged to cede one-half | 
of his dominions to the allies, from the countries! 
adjacent to theirs ; to pay three crores, thirty lacs 
of mpcM, half down, the remainder in three instal- i 
ments within a year ; all prisoners, on both sides, i 
were to be released ; two of Tippoo’s sons were to 
be given as hostages ; finally, a treaty of alliance | 
and friendship among all parties was to be formed. 

On the 26th, the two young princes, the one ten, 
the other eight years of age, mounted on elephants 
gorgeously caparisoned, and followed by a nume- 
rous train and guards, issued from the fort under 
a salute of artillery. Twenty-one guns saluted 
them as they entered the British linos ; Ix>rd 
Cornwallis received them with the utmost respect 
at the door of his tent, and promised to be a father 
to them. Tippoo was so gratified by the account 
of their reception, that he ordered a royal salute 
to bo fired from the fort. 

In the arrangement of the definitive treaty many 
difficulties occniTcd. The chief related to the rajah 
of Coorg *, whose territories tho English wore deter- 
mined to have included in tho cessions, to savo him 
from Tippoo’s vengeance on account of the aid he 
had given the Bombay army, and for other causes. 
But as they did not happen to lie adjacent to those 
of any of the allies, tho demand did not accord with 
the preliminary treaty. Lord Cornwallis, how- 
ever, would not abandon liim. Both sides began, 
therefore, to prepare for a renewal of tho war, the 
guards of tho young princes were removed, and 
they wci'e sent off, as if on their way to the Ckr- 
nntic. PurserAm BhAo, who had now arrived, was 
sent over the river, where he began to plunder the 
country. At length Tippoo gave way, and on the 
19th March the treaty was delivered to Lord 
Cornwallis, in duo form, by the elder of tlie 
princes. 

By this treaty the English obtained Malabar, | 
Coorg, Dindigul, and BaramaliAI. Events showed 
that they had not weakened Tippoo sufficiently; 
but, beside tho moderation conspicuous in Com-/ 
Wallis’s own character, public opinion in England 
was so decidedly against extent of dominion, or 
interference with the native princes, that he could 
hardly have ventured to act otherwise. This ex-| 
cellent nobleman proved his disinterestedness by 
giving up all his share of booty tt» the tnaips, ondl 
his example was followed by tho noblo-mindidl 
Medows *, 

The Governor-general proceeded to Madras, 
and thence returned to Bengal. Tho following 
year 0793), as there was now war between Eng- 
land and the French republic, Pondicherry and 
the other French settlements wer© taken |w>ssc8-, 
sion of, no resistance being offered. Lord Coni- 

» A mounUin-dUlrict, to the wett of Mytore. It* rajih 
It described M a man of the moat neneroua, and even ro- 
mantic feellnga. It is remarkable, that when wo meet auch 
a tharactor in Indian hlitory, he la almost aJwMya a Hindoo. 

> Mill bears wlllinK tealimonjr to the virtues of this 
officer, and Justly praises the harmony that prevailed 
between him and Lord Cormsallis. 
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wallifi, who had gone to Madroa on thia account, 
did not return any more to Bengal, and he Bailed 
for England in the month <if Auguat. Ho was 
Hucceeded in hia office of Govenior- gen oral by 
Sir John Sho re, who had long been in the civil 
Hcrvicc of the Conjpany. 

During hw abode in India, Ijord Comwallia made 
many changes in the mo<h*H of collecting the re- 
venue, and adminiHtering justice. 

We have already given a sketch of the village- 
Hystern of India, as it is now understood by those 
most competent to judge, in which the sovereign 
and the villago-cominiinity arc joint-proprietors of 
the soil. But in the time of Lord Cornwallis thb 
knowledge had not been attained, and, led by 
I'hiropean ideas, the servants of the Comjwiny were 
almost unanimous in regarding os such the Zemin- 
dars ; this opinion Mr. Francis held most strenu- 
ously. The body of th(' Zemindars were regarded 
ns the proper arisbicnicy of I ndia ; and bo strongly 
was Lord Cornwallis imbu<'d with this feeling, that 
ho would brook no delay for inquiry. The 
Zemindars of Bengal and Baliar were declared to 
bo the lawful ownom of the soil, the ryots were 
left at their mercy, and a settlement, first f«>r ten 
years, but almotjt immediately after declared to be 
perpetual, was made with them, for the Bum which 
they Avero to pay the government as land-tax. 
The government thus parted with its own legiti- 
mate rights, as joint-proprietor, in the vain hope of 
creating a rcspectablo native aristocracy, for such 
the ZemindarM have never become, an<l the ryots, 
though secured to a certain extent by or 

leases, against arbitrary acts, were not protected 
from excessive rents in tho ^>oUah. 

The financial ami judicial powers were now 
sojiarated, and the collector of a district was no 
I longi'r, as in Hastings’ plan, to pnside in its 
j courts. In every Zillati, or district, and in every 
1 largo town, a servant of the company, with a regis- 
' trar and one or more assistants, was appointed to 
be a judge. Ho was also to be aided by native 
1 esfKjimders of the law. To avoid too great a press 
j of business, bo coubl refer to bis registrar suits 
j 111 Which tho value of the litigated pn>perty did 
I not exceed 200 rupees ; and native cominissionci-s 
i were stationed in ditferent places of the Zillah, 
\Mth tile power of arbitrating as far as tho value 
I of 50 rupees. From both of tliefs* inferior juris- 
' dictions then' was a power of apj>cal to the Zillah 
court ; and from this last suitors might appeal to 
ouo of the four provincial courts of appeal of Cal- 
nitta, Faina, Moorshodnb&dj and Dacca, in each of 
I which then> were three judges, with registrar and 
1 otiu r assistants. From these courts finally lay an 
appeal to (he Siiddnr Dewanneo .Vdaiilut, composed 
<*f tho governor and niemhei’s of couucil with 
I native lussistimts. 

I , The jmlg»-8 of the provincial courts weiv also 
I j to act as judges of eireuit for gaol -deli very. Their 
! ‘courts were to be held once a month in the four 
i cities, four tiint's a year m tbediHtrict of Calcutta, 
and twice a year in each Zillah. From IhcBc 
j criminal courts an app<'al lay to the .Suddur NizA- 
mut A'l.aulut, in which the governor and membi'rs 
I of eouiicil sat at Calcutta. These courts wen' 
guided by the Moliamniedan law ; but for themuU- 
j lations which it enjoins wire substituted various 
' periods of inipriMUiiiieiit. 

j For purposes of police, every ZilUh was divided 


into districts of twenty miles square, in each of 
which was stationed a Darogha, or constable, with 
a number of assistants selected by himself. He , 
acted under the judge of the Zillah-court, who wr® 1 
invested with the authority of a magistrate for the * 
apprehension, committal, and, in minor cases, trial i 
Of the offenders. I 

None of the measures of Lord Cornwallis pro- 1 
duced the effects ho had anticipated. Crime went j 
on steadily increasing, litigation augmented tho ‘ 
number of suits to an alarming extent, and it was j 
snon found necessary to make great alterations. 
Tho legislator, in fact, was not aware of the diffi- 
cully that existed ; he forgot that the character 
of a people cannot be changed all at once, and that { 
tho work of many years cannot bo achieved in one ' 
year. 

Tho new Governor-general was ono of tho most 
upright and honourable men that ever had served 
the Company in India; But he w^s gri'atly defi- 
cient in the energy and in the political sagacity 
requisite for his high station, as very soon appeared. 

The restless perfidious Marattas made a demand 
on the Niznm for chvut, and on his declining to pay i 
it invaded his dominions ; and as it appeared that j 
Tippou was about to jbin them, the Nizam called j 
on the English for assistance, according to the I 
treaty concluded with Lord Cornwrtdis. But Sir , 
John Shore refused ; maintaining the strange priu- j 
ciple, that as the allianeo was tripartite, tho se- ' 
cession of one party rt'lieved the other two fi-oni | 
their mutual obligations. The Nizam was consi*- ! 
quently obliged to make tho best terms he could , 
with the Marattas. Hurt by the conduct of the 
British, ho now roque.sted that two battalions of 
their troojis which wore in Ins pay might be with- 
drawn. This being done, lie procci'ded to organi/c 
a large body of regular infantry wliich was corn- 
m.anded by French ollicers. M. Ttayiiiond, a fierce 
republican, hold the chief comnuind ; the tri-cidoiir 
Hag was their standani ; a correspondence was 
I opened with the French prisoners in Fondicheir), 
and a mutiny was excited in a battalion of the 
I EngWsh ^k:poys. But fortune proved as ever 
adverse to the French in India. Just at this time, 
the Nizam’s son rebelled ; application was made* to 
the J'mglish for aid, and they gave it with such 
promptitude, that the angry feelings of tho Nizain , 
began nipidly to subside. 

In j7P^> Mohammed Ally, tho Nabob of the I 
Carnatic, at tho age of seventy-eight. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Uindut -ul-Omruh. j 
Lord Hobart, tho Governor of Madras, chiefly with 
a view to tho extrication of tho wretched people of 
the country from tlio fangs tif that vile brood of j 
English usurers, by wlioin their very vitals were i 
sucked out, proposed that he should cinle certaini | 
territories to tho Company. The supreme goveni- j 
moiit went still further, and required that he; | 
should cedo the whole of his dominions. But’ , 
while Lord Hobart would have employed force, 
they Would only use negotiation ; and the conse- 
quenco was, that things remaine<i just as they 
were. 

In this year, as the Dutch were now in alliance 
with tho French republic, the whole of their pos- 
sessions in India and tlio Indian seas were re- , 
duced. I 

In 1797» the Vizir of Oodo died. He was sue- 1 
cecded by Ins reputed son, Vji/.ir All}', who w^ | 
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ivcognized by the British government. But the 
Governor-general, when, shortly after, on his w’ay 
to Uude to examine more closely into the matter, 
uas met at Cawnpore by the minister of Oude, 
• gave him satisfactory proof that Vizir Ally 
was not in any way the son of the late Vizir, but 
the child of another ^lerson by a menial servant, 
from whom he had purchased him, and thou 
reared him as his heir ; and that finally the only 
iruo heir to the throne was Saadut A lly, tlife bro- 
ther of the late Vizir. After giving tlio subject a 
' i;reat deal of consideration, aud ascertaining the 
rejU sentiments of the people, the Gt»vernor de- 
clared in favour of the real heir, and Vizir Ally 
was reduced to a private station, with an allowance, 
however, more suited to his usurped than to his 
real rank. In the treaty with the new Vizir, the 
I annual subsidy was fixed at jO laes of rupees, and 
the English force in Oude at 10, (XM) men. The 
fort of Allahabdd was also surrendered to tlie 
. Itritish. 

The Governor-general sailed for England in 
March, 12yi|. He was raised to the Irish peerage 
b) tho title of Im]ni^.'rV'ignmfiUifh. 


CHAPTER II. 

Lord Morningtoa Governor-general— rntrijruei of TIppoo— 
^ Arrangonrent with the Nizini— Fruitles# AtteniptH to 
trcit with Tippoo— Irn’atiion of Mjsoro— Siege and rap- 
ture of Seringapatani— Death and Character of Tippoo — 
Setileiiient of Mysore— Dhooiuliu 

Loro Hobart had been promised the government 
of India, hut the appointnu'iit, it is not well known 
shy, was eaneclU-d. Lord C'iiriiwulhs was then 
appointed a sccoml time, but Ins appointment also 
was revoked ; arnl the choice of the ministry finally 
fell on the Earl of Moriimgton, a nobleman in tho 
prune of life, of tho most splendid talents, and who, 
itaving been for two jears a nunnher of the Hoard 
of Control, had boon induced to make himself well 
.icijnainteJ with tho affairs of India. He embarked 
toward the end of 1797 j accompanied by his bro- 
iliers Arthur and Henry ; the former, then Colonel 
of the H3rd regiment, and destined to be EnglaniPs 
I Hff^att-st general ; the latter, as soon appeare<l, a 
, skilful diplomatist. At the Cape, ho met and read 
I the despatches going home fnnn India, and he also 
met there and conversed with Major Kirkpatrick, 
who had been resident at some of the Indian courts. 
Ho felt himself, therefore, comiietent on reaching 
Calcutta, (May 17th, 1790,) to enter at once, and 
with confidimee, on the active duties of his office. 

On the 8ih June, some one brought to Calcutta 
■a most extraordinary document. It was a procla- 
mation issued by Gim^ Malartic, Governor of the 
j Mauritius, recounting a proposal of the Siiltiln of 
j Mysore to tho French for an alliance, in order to 
I expel the English from India, and inviting citizens 
i of every description to enter the SultAn’s service. 
The whole project soomod so wild and absurd — 
for who could suppose that men in their sens(>s 
I Would thus seek, os it were, to put on their guard 
I those whom they intended to attack ^ — that Loni 
j Momington was at fii*st inclined to regard it a" a 
forgery, and then as an artifice of M. Malartic ; 


but inquiry proved its genuineness; and he then, 
in order to be prepared for action, directed 9^- 
Harris^ who was acting as temporary governor at 
Madras, to collect the forces of that presidency. 

The leading passion of Tippoo’s soul was burn- 
ing hatred of tho English name and nation, and 
the destruction of their power in India was the 
object of all his thoughts. He had with this view 
endeavoured to excite ^em4ii Shih, tlio Afgh&n, 
to invade India from the north-west ; at Pwina, 
his emissaries laboured to detacli the Marattns 
from the English connexion ; and at Hydorab&d, 
his agents, aided by the French officers in tlio 
service of tho NizAm, laboured for tho same pur- 
pose. But it was to France, the fame of whose 
V ictories was now blazed through the world, that he 
looked for moat effectual aid. During tho late war 
lie had sent, though ineffectually, an embassy to 
Paris, and now ho renewed his efforts on the fol- 
lowing occasion. 

Some time in the year LTflX *• Fi*cncli privateer 
put into tho port of Mangalore to refit. Its captain, 
named {lipaud, who pretended that he was second 
in command at tho Mauritius, assorted that ho had 
been sent exprcisaly to learn the 8uIt4n*B views with 
respect to a joint-alliance against tho English. Ho 
was immediately admitted to Tippori’s jiresence, 
with whom he had many confonmccs; and though 
tho Sultan’s ministci-s had ascertained from tho 
crew that ho was not what he pretended to be, their 
infatuated master would not listen to them. It 
was arranged with tho adventurer that ho should 
ostensibly enter the service of the Sultan, who was, 
to purchase his vessel, and send it with a lading to 
tlio islands, and with two takccU on board. After/ 
» some delay the vessel sailed, and proceeded to its 
destination. The tak(d$ were received by tho go- 
vernor with tho greatest honours. Their despatch<>H 
on being opened, contained a plan of joint operation 
for tho con<iuo8t of the English and Portuguese 
possessions in India ; for wliich purpose the Sultan 
would require them to furnish (so completely had 
lie been du|>cd by liipaud), a force of from .*M1,(K)0 
to 40,000 men, of which from 6000 to 10,000 should 
be veteran troops, and the further aid of a fleet I 
Gen. Malartie, who had no force whatever at his 
disposal, could only offer to send the proposals to 
France, and meantime he issued tlio abovo-rnen- 
tioiied silly proclamation. In March tho vakeols 
returned to their master, iakipg with them about 
100 volunteers, both white and black, mostly the 
rabble of the islands. Those citizens forthwith 
formed a Jacobin club on tlie improved model, of 
which tho Sultdn became a member, under tho title 
of Citizen Tippoo. Tho tree and cap of liberty 
w’ere raised, the emblems of royalty were burnt, 
and an oath of enmity to that institution taken, and 
all tho wild foolei-ios of these vagabonds were 
viewed with approving eyes by tho despot, because 
they shared his hatred of tho English. 

Lord Momington, with tho foresiglit and decision 
which marks the iruo statesman, resolved not t<* 
allow Tippfto to choose his ow n time, but to attack 
him at once, in case of his refusal to compiv with 
the terms he would propose to him. For France 
at that time, it must ^ recollected, had a largo 
naval force, and she, who in 1708 s«‘»t a fleet and 
array to Ireland, and this very year another to 
might easily send to sea a fleet carrying 
troops enough to make Tippoo a formidable enemy; 
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the Marattaa also might the confederacy, and 
the Diirance Shih pour his troops into Hindtutan. 

The members of council at Madras hinted at the 
danger of provoking Tippoo to make, like his father, 
a sudden irruption into the Carnatic, if they began 
U} make preparations for war. But the Governor- 
general was not^ to be daunted by such considera- 
tions; wd he insisted on their reforming and 
increasinj^ their military establishment at once. 

A subsidiary treaty was fonned with the NizAm, 
and the force to be maintained in his territories 
was Axed at 6000 men. The French officers and 
Serjeants in his service were to be dismissed, and 
the corps commanded by them to be broken up; 
and no Frenchman was to be taken into his service, 

I <»r allowed to reside in his territories, without the 
' consent of the Company. 

The force under the French amounted now to 
about 14,000 n)cu, <inly inferior to the British 
Sopoys, nnd well supplied with artillery. Raymond 
was dead, but his successor, M. Pdron, was a far 
abler officer. As it was feared that it would not 
submit quietly, no attempt was nia^e till a force 
from Madras had joined the British troops at Hy- 
derabAd. The resident then called on the NizAm 
to fulfil that article of the treaty; and when be he- 
sitated, the British troops were marched near to 
the station of the French, and ho was told that they 
would act without him. Being now compelled to 
choose between the two, he sent a body of 2000 
h<ir^ to aid the British. A mutiny soon broke 
out in the Fi*ench corps, and the officers, to escape 
iho fury of their men, surrendered. The whole 
jbiMlyof 11,000 men (the rest being away on a de- 
tachment), laid down their arms on a promise of 
their arrears of pay and of being continued in the 
Horvice. The officers were sent to CalctitU, and 
thence to England, whence they were transmitU'd 
to b ranee at the express desire of Lord Morning- 
t<»n, who also took cai-e to secui-e for them their 
property and the arrears of their pay. 

I An attempt was made to conclude a similar 
treaty with the Peishwa ; but it proved a failure 
I chiefly owing to the influence of Siiidia. 

Lord Mornington proposed to obtain from Tip- 
|Kw the following securities against his hostile in- 
teiitions : the cession of the whole of his jiosscssions 
<m the Malabar coast; payment of the expense 
I caused by the preparations for war ; the admission 
I of residents from the allied lowers at his court ; 

I and the expulsion ahd coutinued exclusion of all 
renchraen from his st*rvico and dominions. When 
inU'lligence of tlio destruction of the Fr»>nch fleet 
at Aboiikir by Lord Nelson arrived, it was commu- 
nicated to liim to show him how futile was his 
n-lmnce on French aid. I le was requested, but in 
vain, to lot an English officer proceed to his court 
to explain the views of tlie allies. A letter from 
the Grand Seignior, calling on him to aid him 
against the Fn-ncli, was inclosed in one sent to him 
by the Governor; but he made no reply, and it was 
di^vered.that an embassy (mta him to Uie Fn;nch 
Dirwtory was about to sail from the Danish port 
of Tranquohar. Lord Monungtoo, who had come 
m pomon to Madras, now resolved to suspend all 
further ncgoliaUons tiU the army should have made 
some impression nu his territ«)ry. 

As it was deemt^d exfXHlient that Sir Alured 
('larko, the Commander- iit-cbief in Ikmgal for 
whom the ooinmand of the army iu the Caniatic 


had been destined, should remain at Calcutta. Ut I 
ZemAn ShAh should invade India, the chief com* ' 
mand was entrusted to Gen. JUms. The arniJ 
contained 21,000 men, of whom about a third weti' 
Europeans. Corps under Lieut.-col8. Brown and 
Read were to act to the south of Myscure, to collect 
and convoy provisions. The Bombay army of 
about 60M men, under Gea,.5tuart, was to advance 
from Malabar. 

Tow^ the end of February, the Bombay army 
pended the GbAts, and in the beginning of March 
the amy of the Carnatic, joined by the contingent 
from HyderabAd, and by the troops of the NizAm 
which nused it to 37,000 men, ascended from the 
and entered the territory of Mysore. As the 
Bombav force was the smaller, Tippoo resolved to 
direct his first efforts against it, and on the 0th 
March, he suddenly attacked, in front and rear' 
together, a division of three battalions of Sepeys, 
stotioned at Sedasseer, under the command of Col. 
ALmtj^r. Never waA A more gallant resistance 
offered ; for hoifrs they stood and repelled the re- 
peated charges of the enemy, till at length Gea. 
btuart came up, and after a sharp conflict, drove off 
the troops that were acting on their rear, and then 
tho^ in front, Tippoc then drew off his forces, 
and advanced to oppose Gen. Harris. 

On the 9th, the allied array eutereiLthe territory 
of Mysore; and so slow was its progress, in conse- 
quence of the great quantity of artillery and of 
stores of all kinds which accompanied it, that it did 
not advance at the rate of more than seven miles a 
27 th that it reached 
Mallavelli, within forty miles of Seringapatani. 
Here they found Tippoo occupying some heights, 

} whence he cannonaded them ; and a general action 
ensued, in which the Sultan was defeated. Sup- 
posing they would advance by tlie road taken by 
Lord Cornwallis, and on which he had destroyed all 
the forage, he moved now so as to be able to act on 
their rear on that route. But Gen. Hams took a 
more southern direction, and crossing the Caveri 
some miles to the east of SeringapaUim, entered a 
wun^y which had not been wasted. When TipiKKi 
heard of this movement, a chill sti-uck him to the 
heai-t, and he said to his officers, « We have arrived 
What is your determination 
1 o die with you,” was the reply ; for despondency 
had seized on all. ^ 

Though the British when they crossed the river 
wero only twenty-eight miles from Seringopafam, 
owing to the want of a sufficient number of draft- 
bullocks, they were five days marchiug thither. At 
length, on the 6th April, they arrived on the 
ground to the south of the city, occupied by the 
Bombay anny in the late war. Tippoo had there 
torrned a new line of entrenchments, which could 
^ supported by the guns of the fort, and his in- 
faiitry ay between it and the river. The next day 
Geii. Hoyd was sent with a strwg division to bring 
up Gen. Stuart. The SultAn tried in vain to pre- 
vent their junction, and on the 16th the BomW 
army joined that of tho Carnatic. 

On the 9th, 'fippoo had written to^Gen. Harris, 
aswrting that he had strictly adhered to treaUes, 
and demanding tho reason of the advance of the 
Eugli^ annu-8. The general referred him for 
a n^ply to tlie letters of the Governor-general, 
which he had not answered. The works of the 
besiegers were advanced every day. They h»J 
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etttablwhed themselves on the north' side of tho 
• nvtr also ; and on the 20th a battery from that 
I side began to play against the works of the fort. 
Tippoo now became alarmed, and he wrote to in- 
quire what was the pleasure of the English. 

Lord Momington, m Mill candidly owns, among 
Iiis other great qualnies, possessed the important 
one of sagacity in the choice of his instruments, 
i and magnanimity in investing them with full 
j jMiwcrs to act of themselves, in the affairs with 
^ u Inch he had entrusted them. He had appointed. 
^ Lieut. -cols. Wellesley, Close, and Agnew, as com- 
missioners to advise and assist, but not to control 
I the general, and he had furnished him with drafts 
’ of two treaties, which he was to propose to Tippoo 
j at his option. As scarcity of provisions was ap- 
I prehended in the camp, and it was evidently Tip- 
' IHw’s interest to wear away the time, if ptjssible, 
111 negotiation, Gen. Harris determined, with the 
:ui!*ent of the oemmisaioners, to offer the Sultdn 
Uie loss favourable treaty, and to insist on its 
acceptance, and the fulfilment of two of the articles 
within oight-and-forty hours. In addition to tho 
requisitions formerly made by the Govemor-gene- 
nd, of the reception of residents at his court, and 
dropping of ail connexion* with the French, he 
was now required to surrender one-half of his 
dominions, pay the allies two crorcs of Sicca ru- ' 
pees, half down, half within six months, and give 
Ins four sons and four of his generals as hostages. 
To these terms Tippoo made no reply, and the 
works of the besiegers advanced. 

On tho night of the 20th, Col. Wellesley attacked 
and carried, though with no triHing loss, tho 
enemy’s line of iiitrenchments. Tippoo now (28th) 
condescended to reply to the general’s proposals, 
and he stated that ho was about to send two 
V(iKed$ to discuss them. But as liis object evi- 
dently was to gain time, Gen. Harris refused to 
receive them, unless accompanied by the hostages 
and the money ; ho gave till three o’clock next 
day for a reply. No reply came ; tho Sultdii passed 
alternately from grief to stupor, but at times ex- 
j pressing his belief that his capital would still i*epel 
I ilie enemy. 

Oil the noth, a battery began to play on tho 
West angle of the fort ; a second was then con- 
structed, which commenced firing on the 2iid May. 
On the evening of tho following day the breach 
wiis reported practicable; and early in the morning 
"f the 4th the troops destined for tho assault 
assemblcil in the trenches, in order that the enemy 
might not be put on their guard by jMjrceiving any 
unusual movement. Tho hour of noon, wlien tho 
onentaLa take their repose, was’ selected for the 
attack. Tho storming party consisted of 2400 
Europeans, and 1800 Sepoys, divided into two 
coluams ; the command, at his own request, was 
given to M^r-general Baird, who had been for 
some time a pnsoner in Tippoo’s hands. 

At a few minutes after one, Gen. Baird stepped 
out of the trench, and, drawing his sword, cried, 

“ Now, my brave fellows, follow me, and prf»ve 
vourselijp worthy of the name of British soldiers.” 
Both cmumiis rushc^l at once from the trenches, 
under cover of the firing from the battcritMi. Tho 
nver, though then shallow, was wide, and its bot- 
tom rticky ; tlie discharge of rockets and musketry 
fnun the fort was incessant, and numerous troops j 
linstened to the defence of the bivaeli. Yet, in 



seven minutes from the time that tho troops issued 
from the trenches, the British flag was waving on 
its summit. When all the troops had come up 
they divided, one column going to the right, the 
other to the left, and they were to meet over the 
eastern gateway. The first met with little resist- 
ance ; the second suffered severely from tlie firo of 
the enemy, its commander, Col. Dunlop, and all the 
principal officers being either killed or wounded. 
It however drove its opponents before it, and finally 
joined the other party over the gateway, and the 
whole of the works were now in the possession of 
the British. 

The palace only remained to be reduced; and as 
soon as the men had been halted and refreshed so 
as to be ready to attack in case of its refusal to 
surrender, Gen. Baird sent Mjrior Allen to offer, on f 
condition of immediate surrender, protection to tho| 
Sultdn and every other person in it. Major Allen' 
advanced, bearing a white cloth fastened to a ser- 
geant’s halbenl, and followed by some troops. 
The killidar and another officer descended by an 
unfinished part of the wall to meet him. He gave 
them most positive assurance, that the promises ho 
mado should be fulfilled, but roiiuired to bo ad- 
mitted instantly into the palace. To this they 
objected strongly, but were finally obliged to yield ; 
and Major Allen taking with him two officers, one of 
whom spoko the native language with fluencyi tho 
whole party ascended by the broken wall, and then 
went down on a terrace where were a great number 
of armed men. Here, to give them confidence, ho 
took off his sword, and handed it to tho Sult4n’s 
officers. They assured him that Tippoo was not in 
the palace. Ho urged them not to delay a sur- 
render, lost tho troops outside should grow im- 
)>atient of restraint. The killidar and tho others 
then went away, and the British officers soon began 
to feel rather uneasy. Major Allen had thoughts of 
trying to get back his sword, but he wisely refrained. 
The people however on the terrace seemed to bo 
very anxious for tho surrender, and they begged 
tliat tho Hag might bo held up in a conspicuous 
place, ill order that tho British troops might not 
force tho gates. Major Allen now sent an urgent 
raessago to the sons of Tippoo, who weiv in the 
palace, and they replied that they would ailmit him 
as soon as a carpet could be spread for the purpose. 
Soon after the killidar came and conducted him to 
their presence. There were two of these princes, 
one of whom had already been as a hostage in the 
hands of tho English. They assured Major Allen 
that their father was not in the palace, and on the 
sideinn and reiterated assurances of the major for 
their safety, they gave orders to throw open the 
palace-gates, and admit the conquerors. Gen. 
Baird, who was befuro the gates, then ordered 
Major Allen to lea*! the princes to his presence.. 
With the utmost reluctance they consented, and 
tho general, whose feelings, beside tho old irri- 
tation, had been excited by intelligence of Tip{M>o 
having murdered a number of English prisoners, 
had some thoughts of not keeping tho conditions 
made with them unless they told where tlieir father 
was. He however finally assured them of pnitec- 
tioii. The whole palace was then searched, except 
the zenamiy on which a guanl was left to prevent 
the escape of the .SulGLn if ho was in it. The 
killidar was then severely threatened, and at length 
he declared that Tippoo lay woumlcd in a distant 
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part of the fort, to which he offered to conduct them; 
and then he led them to a f^ateway on the north 
side, where they found the SuIUtn’a palankeen and 
one of hie confidential aervants lying wounded 
under it. He pointed to the spot where hia 
maater had fallen, and there among a heap of alain 
waa found the dead body of Tippoo. 

About noon of thia day, Tippoo, who waa now 
sunk in deapondency, and who, bigot aa he waa, 
had had recourse to tlie superstition of the Bra> 
mina to discover the future, having performed the 
requisite cert'moniea, sat down to eat his midday 
meal. He had been informed by two spies, and by 
one of his principal ofiicen, that the English would 
certainly make the assault that day ; but he would 
not believe it. He had not finished his meal when 
he heard that the storm had commenced. He 
hastened to the northern rampart, and placing 
himself behind one of the traverses, fired sevend 
shota, and it is said with effect, at the English as 
they approachefl. Having received a slight wound, 
he mounted a horse and rode to another part. As 
he advanced he received a ball in his right side, 
and then another in his left breast, and ^ horso 
also was shot under him. His faithful servant 
urged him to discover himself to the English, but 
the terrors of conscience forbade, and he cried, 
** Are you mad I Be silent.” His servant then 
placed him in his palankeen under an arch of a 
gateway. An English grenadier who came up 
attempting to seize his rich sword-belt, Tippoo 
grasped his sword and made a blow at him, 
and the soldier fired and shot him through the 
temple. 

Such waa the end of Tippoo SoltAn, a man in 
whom there is nothing to admire or esteem, unless 
I wo regard as such implacahlo hatred, savage cru- 
I elty, deep treachery, and blind religious zeal, united 
with gross superstition. Yet the philosophic his, 

' toHan of our Indian empire extends his favours to 
this prince also, for he was the hitter foe of the 
English. He glosses over his bad qualities, refuses 
to give credit to the details of his cmeltics, extols 
him as a wise ruler, under whom agriculture, 
blighted elsewhere by English influence, flourished 
in Mysore, and commends the strict fidelity to him 
of his officers, without perhaos being aware that 
all their families were kept as hostages at Seringa* 
patam. 

The loss of the British during the whole of the 
siege was about 1500 killed, wounded, or missing ; 
of tho enemy there fell about 0000 in thq storm 
alone. Tippoo’s two elder sons and Kummur-ud* 
Din, and his other commanders, all made their 

i submission, and all tho fortresses on tho coast of 
Canam surrendered to Gen. Stuart when he re- 
turned fo Malalmr. 

( Guns, stores, and treasure to a great amount 
were found in Si'ringaitatani. There were 929 
pieces of cannon, 1(K>,000 stand of arms, with 
abundance of swords, accoutrements and ammu- 
nition. In specie and jewels thoro waa upwards of 
1,109,000/., which was distributed among the troops. 
But tho most remarkable capture was Tippoo's 
library, in which was found a large collection of 
state-papers, wliich revealed his incessant activity 
to raise up enemies to the Englirii; for it contiuued 
his correspondence with tho French, tho Afghans, 
the Marattas, tho NizAm and his officers, and even 
with Mohammed Ally of Arcut; and it fully proved 


the wisdom of the measures for bis overthrow ' 
adopted by Lord Momington. I 

The conquered territory was now to be disposed [ 
of. By the laws of war it might be divided betw^ ! 
the British and the NizAm; but Lord Momington ! 
did not think it prudent to enlarge too much that 1 
prince's dominions, and he deemed it the better 
policy to divide a larp portion of territory between ' 
him and the EngUsn, reserving a smaller portion ' 
for the Marattas, in case of their agreeing to a' ' 
treaty to be proposed to them, and to form a new ] 
kingdom of Mysore out of the remainder. I 

The choice of a ruler for this kingdom was tho I 
next subject of deliberation. If one of TippouVl 
sons waa reinstated, it was feared that the British ' 
dominion would never be secure. Hatred of the 
English having been instilled into him from his 
bir^, he wodd probably be for ever plotting 
against them ; and as the power of the French had 
DOW attained an alarming noight, and their passion 
for intrigue was so notorions, they might through 
his means excite another war in the south of India. 

It was therefore resolved to set Tippoo's family 
aside, and to place on the mutnud the nearest male 
descendant of the former rajahs of Mysore. This 1 } 
proved to be a cjiUd oifly five years old, living with L; 
tho rest of the royal family, in the utmost poverty, [ 
at Mysore, the ancient capital. AS Tippoo had 
turned the palace there into a store- house, it was 
found necessary to erect a temporary shed for the ! 
ceremony of tho enthronement, which was per- 
formed in the presence of Gen. Harris, the com- 
missioners, and tho NizAm's chief officers. Out of 
delicacy toward the sons of Tippoo, this ceremony 
was not performed until after their departure for 
the Carnatic, where they wore henceforth to reside, 
with an allowance from tho Company far beyonil 
any thing they had enjoyed during the lifetime of 
their father. 

As this was in effect the creation of a new state, 
and the rajah couhl have no rights or claims but ' 
what he derived from those who raised him to the ' 
throne, Lord Momington resolved to exclude the | 
evil of double government, which had proved so ' 
mischievous in Arcot, Tanjore, and Oude, and to I 
save the people of Mysore from the fangs of tho j 
Madras asurers. By the treaty made with the 1 
rajah, the British were to undertake the entire j 
defence of his country for an annual subsidy of 
seven lacs of star-pagodas, and they were to have 
the power of regulating, when needful, the manakc-j 
ment and collection of tho revenues, or of bringing* 
under their own management any part of tho terri- 
tory of Mysore, was also bound in the most 
strinTOnt manner neither to employ Euroj^ans, nor 
to suffer any of them to remain even a day in his 
territories, without the consent of tho Company. 
The fort and island of Scringapatam were de- 
clared to belong to the Company, “ in full right and 
sovereignty for ever,” and stores and provisions 
from any quarter were always to enter it tax-free. 
We thus see that the Company was the actnal 
sovereign of the country, and the rajah merely its 
viceroy; a shadow to veil from Indan q^es the 
real case, and to obviate European declamation 
about British ambition and cupulity. For the 
happinesa of the people, it was the best form of 
government that could at that time be adopted. 

As tho Peisliwa refused the territory inUnded 
for him, on the terms proposed, tho whole of tlie ' 
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reserve^ territory was divided between the Com- 
pany and the Niz&m, the former getting one-third, 
the latter two-thirds. The share of the ComMny 
was Canara, Coimbatore, Daraporam, and Wy- 
naad, and their dominions, thus extended from sea 
! to sea, south of Mysore. 

Pensions, to be paid by the rajah of Mysore, 
were granted to Tippoo’s principal officers ; to 
Kurainur-ud-Din, who declined making any terms, 
trusting entirely to the generosity of the English, 
, was assigned a handsome jagheer out of tlio^re- 
• served territory. All had cheerfully submitted, 
and the peace of the country seemed only likely to 
be disturbed by a man, whom the English finding 
in irons at Seringapatam had set at liberty. This 
was a Hindoo adventurer, named D^oondi a, who, 
having been captured in a plundering excursion 
into Mysore, had become a Mussulman on com- 
pulsion. Tippoo to<ik him into favour, and gave 
him a military command, but afterwards threw 
him into prison. He now contrived to collect a 
, few horsemen, and moved toward Hednore. His 
force gradually increased, he got possession of 
some of the strongest places, and he levied contri- 
butions in a most merciless manner. Some British 
troops were sent against Wm, and having routed 
his freebooters, and captured his fortresses, they 
forced him t* fly to the territory of the Marattas, 
uho speedily plundered him of all ho possessed, 
lie soon, however, again had a large body of fol- 
lowers, and ho captured several of the Maratta 
forts ; and as it seemed needful to crush him bo- 
I fore he became formidable, the English demanded 
permission to enter the Maratta territory in pur- 
i suit of him ; the permission was given, though re- 
I liictantly, and Col. Wellesley set about reducing 
him without delay. He soon destroyed a division 
of his army, on the banks of the Malpoorba, and 
. having followed him over that river, pursued him 
into the territories of the NizAui, where he rrmU'd 
him again at a place named Conaghul, and Dhoon- 
dia himself was among tho slain. 


I CHAPTER III. 

SetViement of Tanjore— Of Surat— Of the Carnatic— Pate of 
^zir Ally of Oude— Embassy to Persia— getUement of 
Oude— Expedition to Egypt— Disunion between the Go- 
vernor-general and Court of Directors — College of Fort 
William. 

Tiik plan of administration which Lord Morning- 
ton had formed for Mysore, was that which ho 
was re8olv€^d to extend, if possible, to all the states 
connected with tho Company. Ample expericiico 
had shown that the system of double^ government, 
beside being highly injurious to the Company, was 
ruinous to the people ; for every prince in this 
condition was sure to bo surrounded, exclusive of 
native dcpredittors, by a famished crew of Euro- 
pean usurers and adventurers j and to leave them 
totally independent, would have been dcstructiro 
alike to all parties. And surely justice will declare 
that tho real interest of tho people, and even that 
of the Company, should take precedence of that 
I pretended ouo of a ruler who only sought his own 


gratificatiun, and was usually a mere puppet in the 
hands of others. 

The first country in which this change was made, 
was Tanjor e. The Rajah Tuljaiee, when dyin;^ in 
1787, a^pted a boy ten years old named Serfojee, 
or Sarbojee, whom he declared his heir, appointing 
the venerable missionary Schwarts to be liis pri 
vate, his own half-brother Amar Sing his public 
guardian. Amar Sing, however, disputed the 
validity of the adoption, and the question being 
referred by the government of Madras to a council 
of pundits, it was by them pronounced illegal, and 
At nar Sing was placed on musnud. In 1793. 
on tho repeated complaints made by Schwarts, of 
the cruel treatment nis ward experienced at tho 
hands of Amar Sing, that youth and the widow of 
Tuljajeo were removed to Madras. It now was 
asserted that the pundits had been bribed to make 
their decision, and an appeal was made against it. 
Tho opinions of the moat learned pundits of tho 
south, and of Bengal and Ben&res, had been taken, 
and they were all in favour of the validity of tho 
adoption. The inquiry had lasted for some years, 
but it had been concluded before Lord Momingtonf 
reached India, and he was instructed to restore the I 
young Rajah to his rights. Amar Sing, whoso I 
ovornment had been as bad as possible, was 
eposed, and Serfojeo declared Rajah of Tanjore. 
The Euglish'Took the whole civil and military 
administration into their own bands, assigning a 
splendid provision out of the revenues to the young 
.Rajah. 

A similar change took place at this time in 
Surat on the other side of India. Many years ago 
the English bad, at the desire of the iuhabitantB, 
taken poesossion of the castle and fleet, Uiat is, 
undertaken the defence of that city, while the civil 
authority was in the hands of the Nabob. Both 
alike derived their authority from tho Emperor, 
and on tho decline of tho empire, tho chief autho- 
rity naturally fell into tho hands of tli© English, 
who have henceforth appointed tho Nabob, Tho 
evils of divided administration proved the same 
here as elsewhere, and the death of the Nabob 
just at this time giving tho opportunity of a new 
arrangement, one was made similar to that in 
Mysore and Tanjore. 

The settlement of tlie Carnatic was .a matter of 
far more importanee. The jrovemroent of Omdot- 
ul-Ommh, was not one whit better than that of his 
father, and he rejected all proposals for modifying 
the treaty of 1792 ; ho even had tho audacity to 
claim a share m the distribution of Tippoo*s domi- 
nions, and positively refused to transfer any por-' 
tion of his territory to tho Company for the pay-| 
ment of their expenses for the defence of his couii-j 
try. But at this very time that he was acting inj 
tills high manner, documents were found in Tippoo's 
library, proving that both his father and himself 
bad been in active and confidential correspondence 
with that prince, to whom they furnished both 
information and advice. The correspondence had 
been carried on through two vakools who had 
attended Tippoo’s sons to Madras. The pajicrs 
and these men were examined by a corotnission 
composed of Ck)l. Close, and of Mr. Wobbe, Secre- 
tary to tho Madras {mvemment, and though per- 
haps they d id not sumc e to convict the NabolM of 
they clearly showed their fcelisgs 
and wishes. The Governor- general was so eon- 
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I vinced of this, that he reaolTed to do^ve Omdut- 
ul-Omrah at once of hit power ; and he sent (May 
I 28, 1801,) a deanatch to that effect to Lord Qive, 
the governor of Madras, accompanied bv a letter 
to the Nabob. But this last was on his death-bed 
when they arrived, and motives of humanity pre- 
vented the delivery of the letter. To preserve 
order and prevent plunder, a guard of the Com- 
pany’s troops was placed at the palace-gate with 
his knowledge and consent He breathed his last 
on the 16th July. BIr. Webbe and Col. Close 
immediately proceeded to the palace, where they 
learned that the Nabob had by a will appoin^ 
his reputed son Ally Hugsein his successor, with 
two confidential Knlns for his advisers. They 
had an interview with these Khkns, and at their 
desire farther discussion was defend till after the 
performance of the funeral. When it was over, 
the discussion was again renewed ; the commis- 
sioners insisted on the transfer of the whole ad- 
ministration, the KhAns on the part of the Nabob’s 
family made a counter-proposal. The commis- 
sioners then insisted on seeing Ally Hussein him- 
self ; to this the Kh&ns showed great reluctance ; 
but in the next interview he appeared, and ex- 
pressed his entire acquiescence in what the KhAns 
had done on his part It was then declared that 
Lord Clive would hold a personal conference with 
him. The KhAns tried in vain to evade this ; and 
I when they had retired to make preparations. Ally 
I Hussein said in a low voice that he had been 
' deceived by them. When the KhAns returned, 
the whole of the party proceeded to the tent of the 
officer of the guard, where they were met by Lord 
Clive. After the introduction, all were ordered 
to withdraw, and his Lordship explained every 
I thing to Ally Hussein, who yielded a ready assent 
to the treaty proposed, and promised to execute it 
I next day. He, however, had totally changed his 
mind when the deputies came next day to fetch 
him; and although Lord Clive when he saw him 
pictured to him Ip the strongest colours the fatal 
consequence of his persistence in that course, ho 
was not affected, and he received unmoved the 
iiitelflgence that he was not to be a Nabob. It 
.was now determined that the dignity should be 
iconforrod on Ai^iQ:.ud'i}oulah, the son of Ameer- 
Ll-Omrah, second son of Mohammed Ally. As 
ihis young prince Was in the palace, and his life 
might be in danger, if the intentions of the British 
in his favour wore known, the troops at the gate- 
way were ordered to take iiossession of the palace. 
HU safety was thus secur^ ; and shortly after in 
an interview with Lord Clive, he was most agree- 
ably surprUod by tlie offer of being placed on the 
inusnud. He gave a cheerful consent to the prof- 
fered U'nns,.and readily signed the treaty giving 
[them effect ; and thus at length, after years of 
inisery, the prospect of good government began to 
I dawn on the Caraatic. 

The folly of Ally Hussein may excite surprise. 
In bis last interview with Lord Clive he acknow- 
ledged that he had been spoken to on the subject. 
And it is true ; that vile brood of usurers and op- 
pressors, the disgrace of the English name, that so 
long had battened on the misery of the Carnatic, 
loft no effort untried to prevent the settlement of 
that country. It was they that had drawn up the 
couhter-proiect, which, as the commissioners ob- 
BcTvod, had evidently been translated from a 


western language; and in which the utmost cate 
had been taken to exclude the Company from any 
share in the management of the funds destined fw 
the payment of Mmiammed Ally’s debts. But tliey 
had no Wyren Hastings now to uphold them ^ 
f h^ there?& e failw most signally. 

By a new treaty made at this time with thei 
NizAm, he transferred to the Company hU late! 
acquUitions in Mysore, in lieu of payment for the I 
subsidiary force ; an arrangement to the advanti^l 
of all parties, but most of ul to that of the pe^e 
of the ceded districts. 

There now remained only the N^b of Oude to : 
be dealt with, and he proved a v^ troublesome 
person. Before however we come to him, we must 
conclude the history of bis rival, Vizir Ally. He 
had been allowed to reside at BenAros, but it being 
discovered that he was in communication with 
ZemAn ShAh, Mr. Cherry, the agent, was iu- 
structed to inform him, tliat he must remove to 
Calcutta. He at first showed great reluctance, 
but soon ceased to object. Mr. Cherry had been 
often warned to be on his guard against him, as he 
had never forgiven the share he had had in his 
deposition ; but he sljghted the warnings. One 
morning Vizir Ally came with his suite to break- 
fast with him. He soon began to ei^patiate on his 
wrongs, and then'suddenly he and his followers fell 
on and murdered Mr. Cherry and Capt. Conway, 
who happened to be of the party. As they rushed 
out they met a Mr. Graham, whom they also slew. 
They then hastened to the house of Mr. Davis, the 
judge; but he placed himself with a spear at the 
nead of a narrow staircase, and defended himself 
so well that he forced tliem to retire. Troops came 
now into the town. Vizir Ally attempted to defend 
his house, which was forced, but not till he had 
made his escape. He sought refuge in Bhotwul, 
near NepAl ; then having collected some troops, he 
made an irruption into Gorukpore; but being routed | 
by the British there, he sought refuge with the| 
rajah of Jyiieghiir, who surrendered him fora sum 
of money, only stipulating that his life should be I 
spared, and that he should not be kept in chBin8.| 
Ho was then closely imprisoned at Calcutta. 

The condition of Oude caused well-grounded unea- 
siness to the Govemor-generaL Swdut Ally was 
a slave to avarice, and cared for power only as the 
means of gratifying that passion. His troops were 
a disorderly tumultuous rabble, with their ^ay 
always of course greatly in arrears. There was 
also in Oude the usual swarm of European adven- ' 
turers, thinking only of their private gains, and 
giving the Nabob ruinous counsels. On the other 
hand, Oude was exposed to invasion by the Ma> 
rattai^ and ZemAn ShAh waa continually threat- 
ening to pour his hardy Afghans into the plains of 
India. In 1798 he had actually advanced as far 
aa Lahore, wnen a rebellion, caused by his brother, 
recalled him home. The defence of Oude rested 
with the British ; for the Vizir's troops were worse 
than useless, and it therefore behoved them to see! 
that their force in Oude should be ad|,quate to that , 
purpose. 

In order to avert danger from the side of CAbul, 
the Govemor-Kneral resolved to try to form sn 
alliance with toe ShAh of Persia, and a splendid 
embassy, headed by Cajgt,^JilfIooim, proceMed to i 
that country. A treaty was conclude, by whioli 
tile ShAh engsged to Isy waste, with a lai^ army, 
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the country of the Afghans, if they should invade 
India. He also pledged himself not to allow the 
French in any way to enter his dominions. 

With respect to the vizir of Oude, Mr. Lumsden, 
the resident at his court, was instructed to urge the 
necessity of a reform of his military esUblishment, 

M ^ the disbanding of the whole of his troops, ex- 
’cept those requisite for purposes of state and col- 
i lection of revenue, to be replaced hy a force entirely 
I British. As Mr. Lumsden did not seem to possess 
the requisite energy of character for dealing with 
the vinr, he was replaced in June bv Col. Scott 
During some months the vizir kept the new resi- 
dent in play. At length he intimated to him his 
wish to resign in favour of one of his sons, and 
retire into private life. This, however, did not 
meet the views of the Governor-general, who 
wished the resignation to be made in favour of the 
Company, more especially as none of his ^ms were 
legitimate. He also would require, he said, that as 
Saadut Ally had inherited his brother’s treasure, ho 
should pay that prince’s debU before he retired. 
When the vizir heard of these terms, he gave up 
his project, which possibly he had never seriously 
entertained. 

A whole year had now pflmsed away and nothing 
had been effected. It was tliereforo resolved to 
proceed at <Aice to the reform of the army. Ad- 
ditional British troops were (1800) marched in, 
and, delicate as the matter was, the skill and pru- 
dence of the English agents, and their care to have 
the troops paid all their arrears in full, prevented 
any resistanco, and by the end of the year the 
measure was accomplished. The vizir now (1801) 
mads* another effort ; he alleged that the revenues 
of the stats were not such as would enable him to 
pay the subsidy for the British troops. The 
reply was, that in that case he must resign to the 
'Company the Doab, (the region between the 
I Jumna and Ganges,) and Rohilcund, and more if 
they were riot suflBcient. To this, after much 
evasion and delay, he consented, but with many 
ounditions to which tho British authorities could 
not accede ; for he required to bo quite indepen- 
dent in the rerownder of his dominions, the British 
! troops being all kept in tho ceded districts ; and by 
' on‘e article he would be left the power of plundering 
the Begums, and whomever else he pleased. When 
these were rejected, he tried to defer the business, 
by expressing his intention of going on a pilgrimage. 

In the month of September, the Governor-gene- 
ral, quite wearied out by delay, sent to Lucknow 
his brother and private secretary, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, who at length (Nov. 14) was enabled 
to conclude a treaty by winch the vizir consented 
I to receive in his reserved dominions a body of 
I British troops, and to be guided by the adviw of 
the officers of the Company in the ®*®**®*** 
(authority.. Early in the following year (1802) 
the Governor-general proceeded in person to 
Lucknow, where the vizir made an earnest but 
. ineffectual effort to bo relieved from the presence 
of a resident at his court. Mr. H. Wellesley wm 
' now placed, vridi the title of Lieut.-governor,^ the 
‘ head of a commission for settling the ceded pi^ 
vinoes. Some refractory Zemindars were reduced 
by force, and the Nabob of Furroksbid was placed 
on a footing similar to that of the Rajah of T^- 
jore, and Nabob of Arcot. Mr. Wellesley then 
departed for Europe. 


The whole of the Mohammedan states of India 
were thus brought under the direct influence of 
the Company, to the real and great advantage of 
the people, and even of their rmers. In proved* 
ing as be had done, the Governor-general nad two 
great objects in view ; namely, tho security of the 
British Interests, and then the happiness of the 
people. That hia views were those of a high' 
stat^man can hardly be questioned ; but in the 
consciousness of superior talent, he was too fond 
of writing long state-papers, and endeavouring to 
show that ho was proceeding according to the 
strict rules of European public law, instead of 
boldly avowing his real motives, and hence has 
laid himself open to attack. In fact, he wns 
menaced with impeachment for the affair of Oude, 
and our Benthamite historian actually revels in 
the dissection qf hia reasonings, and becomes the 
zealous defender of Rajahs aod Nabobs against 
the aggressive spirit of tho Company’s rovernment ; 
on which, however, (such is his real honesty,) he 
pronounces the following just eulogiuni. “ I be- 
lieve it will be found that the Company, during 
the period of their sovereignty, have done more in 
behalf of their suhjecU, have shown more of gtHwi- 
will towards them, have shown less of a solAsh 
attachment to mischievous powers lodged in their 
own hai.ds, have displayed a more generous wol- 
come to schemes of improvement, and are now 
more willing to adopt improvements, not only than 
any other sovereign existing in tho same period, 
but than all other soveroigns taken together upon 
the surface of the globe.” 

We must now go back a little In our narrative. 

When DOWS of the overthrow of Tippoo reached 
England, the Governor-general was advimeed a 
step in tho peerage, and bccaipe Wel- 

^^^en the affairs of Mysore had been sotUed, 
a body of troops, part British, wrt native, was 
directed to assemble under Col. Wellesley at Tnn- 
comalee in Ceylon. It was Uu^iiitenUon of the 
Governor-general to employ them in the reduction . 
of the French islands, privateers from which had] 
been doing incalculable damace to the Bntisli 
commerce. He requested Adro. Ralmcr, who 
commanded a British squadron in the Indian was, 
to co-operate in tho attack ; but that officer, fllled 
with the old professional jealousy, refused, on the 
pretext, that no such expediUon should be under- 
taken, without the express command of the king ; 
a principle that would put an end to all 
and all enterprise in the service. Lord Wellesley 
easily exposed its folly, and the authorities at 
home condemned it ; but tho occasion was lost,j 
and British commerce continued to suffer. 

Lord Wellesley was then thinking of emplovIng| 
these troops against Batavia, when orders fromi 
home came to send a fores from India, to aid ml 
expelUng tho French from Effypt. The native) 
troops ot the different presidencies cheei-fully 
volunteered for thb disUnt service ; and a foroo of 
7000 men, British and naUve, embw-ked at ^m- 
bay under the command of Gen. Baird. At Jidda 
they heard of the defeat of the French, and death 
of Gen. Abercrombie. They landed at Ko^r, 
crossed the desert, and then went down the Nile 
in boato to the isle of Rhooda, whence they 
marched to Rosetta ; but ere they arrived a treaty 
had been arranged with the French. In June, 
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1802, they embarked at Suez and returned to 
India, having thus served to give the world a high 
idea of the power and resources of England. 

On now-year’s day, Lord Wellesley wrote 
to the Court of Directors, tendering his resiMa- 
tion. In effect, he had met with treatment l^m 
that body w’hich a man of his high spirit could not 
endure. Nor indeed could harmony have well 
been expected ; for he was a nobleman and a 
statesman, while they could not divest themselves 
of the principles of tho counting-house. They had 
become sovereigns, and yet they would act as 
merchants.. 

i Lord Wellesley had increased the army, a mea- 
sure of absolute necessity ; the Directors sent a 
peremptory order for its reduction, which he 
wisely disobeyed. He gave his brother, Col. Wel- 
lesley, when left to command in Mysore, such addi- 
tional allowances as he deemed suitable ; the Court 
ordered them to be reduced. He had appointed 
his other brother, and other men of capacity, to 
situations of trust ; and the Court, assuming a 
power which it did not possess, insisted on dis- 
placing them, and nominating others in their 
place. 

But it was not merely that his enlarged views of 
polity went far beyond the limited vision of the 
Directors, his measures had excited the anger of a 
powerful, and deeply sclftsh body, wh<> had gi*eat 
influence in the Court — the ship-owners of London. 
For, finding that the tonnage allotted to private 
merchants in the Company’s ships was quite in- 
sufficient, beside being uncertain and dreadfully 

( expensive, he pennitted tho merchants of Calcutta 
to take up ships on their own account, for carrying 
Indian goods to England. As thes^ ships were 
Indian-built, the Company and the ship-owners 
trembled for their respective monopolies, and be- 
came virulently hostile to the Governor-general, 
who, however, was supported by the Board of 
Control. 

Tho foundatiqp of the college of Fort William 
was another measure which transcended the ideas 
of tho Directors, and therefore met with their 
most strenuous opposition. 

Tho duties of the servants of the Company in 
India were no longer what they had been origi- 
nally. Formerly they had only to act as clerks 
and factors, now they were required to discharge 
the duties of statesmen and judges, as residents at 
native courts, as collectors of the revenue, as pre- 
sidents of courts of justice. It appears plain to 
common sense, though Lord Wellesley seems to 
have been tfie first to perceive it, that tho mere 
reading, >vriting, and arithmetic education of the 
old writer would no longer suffice, and that a 
knowledge of the languages, laws, and institutions 
of India was now become absolutely requisite. To 
give this and other appropriate branches of know- 
ledge, the Governor-general, whose own mind was 
richly stored with the literature of the west, and 
all whose ideas were vast and magnificent, erected 
a college at Fort William, whither he proposed 
that all the young men destined for the three Pre- 
sidencies should be sent, and where, under the 
guidance of two pious clergymen, they should be 
subjected to academic discipline, while their minds 
'should be enlarged, and their hearts strengthened 
I by instruction in ethics, history, jurisprudence, and 
international law, and be taught the requisite 


oriental languages by competent native instructors. 
But tho Directors were both affrighted and of- 
fended ; they ordered tho immediate abolition of 
this splendid institution, and would only permit of 
meagre establishments at the three Presidencies, 
for teaching the common dialects of the country. 
Lord Wellesley’s plan was certainly too vast, and 
was liable to many objections ; but ho had made 
it evident that a change of system was indispens- 
able, and the Company afterwards founded a col- 
lege in England for the proper instruction of their 
young civilians. 

At tho request of both the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, Lord Wellesley con- 
sented to remain some time longer in India, and 
be soon had abundant occupation for his time and 
talents. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Affairs of the Marattas— Treaty of Bassein— Commence- 
ment of Maratta War— ^ndla’s French Troops— Capture 
of AhmednuRur, Baroaoh, and A lyghur— Battle of Delhi 
— Delivery of the Emperor— Capture of Agra— Battle of 
Laswaree— Of Assye— Capture of Asseer^hur— Battle of 
Argam— Capture of Gawylghur— Treaties witli the llajali 
of Berar and Sindia. 

There were now, in reality, only two powers in 
India, the English and the Marattas. The former 
was united under one system, and one hand, and 
had the support of a powerful empire, and the 
advantages of European knowledge j the latter 
was divided into a number of independent, and 
sometimes hostile states, and had only the degree 
of knowledge hereditary in the east. In any con- 
flict, and such was sure to come, tho final result 
conld hardly be doubtful. 

Lord Wellesley, to avert the danger of collision, | 
had been anxious to induce the Peishwa, as head I 
of the Maratta name, to^ form a subsidiary treaty ^ 
with the British government. That prince was at 
this time, however, merely a puppet in the hands 
of Sindia, now tlie most potent of the Maratta 
chiefs ; for tho power of the Holkar family had 
nearly ceased. In 1797» Tukajco HQlkar died, 
leaving two legitimaU', aud two illegitimate sons. 
The two former disputing the succession, repaired 
' to Poona, where Sindia murdered one, and made 
the other his dependent, ho also possessed himself 
of tho infant child of tho murdered prince. But 
Joswunt lUo Holk ar. one of tlie remaining sons, 
having made his escape from Poona, contrived to 
collect an army of adventurers, and proclaimed his 
infant nephew, and on tho Nth October, 1801, he 
gave Sindia battle near Indore, the capital of the 
Holkar family, at the head of nearly 70,000 men. 
But ho was routed, and fled, with the loss of his 
artillery and baggage. He, however, speedily re- 
paired the disaster, and in the following year he 
marched with a largo force for Poonsi 

The Peishwa was anxious to emancipate himself 
from the power of Sindia, but at the same time he 
had a strong dislike to becoming a dependent on 
the British. He therefore refused to consent to 
the proposed treaty until after the defeat of Hol- 
kai*, and the augmented power of Sindia, when 
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(offered to subsidize six battalions, but not to be 
stationed in his dominions, and to assign territory 
lin Hindustan for their payment. As he really 
had no territory north of the Nerbudda, and there 
were other objections, this treaty was rejected. 
The negotiation then languished, till Holkar was 
within a short distance of Poona. The Peishwa 
then sent to the resident, Col. Close, offering to 

1 agree to the troops being stationed within his ter- 
ritory, and to assign for their maintenance a dis- 
trict bordering on the JToombudra. A few days 
■ after (October 25, 1802 ) the troops of the Peishwa 
and Sindia gave battle to those of Holkar. The 
Peishwa, to bo prepared for the event, moved out 
of the city with the banner of the empire, and at 
the same time sent his minister to the resident 
with the subsidiary treaty, and his seal affixed to 
t it. After a sharp conflict of some hours, victory 
remained with Holkar. The Peishwa fled to the 
fort of Singhur, and thence to the coast, whence he 
was finally conveyed in a British ship to Basseiii 
(December 18). He was there joined by Col. 
Close, who had remained some time at Poona, 
where he was treated with great respect by Hol- 
ikar, and on the last day of the year the subsidiary 
treaty was signed and sealed.* 

The British were now to put the Peishwa in 
possession of h?h dominions. For this purpose the 
uhole subsidiary force of the NizAm’s territories, 
and a portion of his own troops, marched to the 
frontier town of Porainda, within 118 miles of 
Poona. It was then joined (Apinl 15, 1803) by a 
, largo detachment of the Madras army, under 
Major-gen. (late Col.) Wellesley, to whom the 
I cl lief command had been assigned by Lord Clive, 
i The whole foreo now numbered about 24,000 foot, 

; and 12,000 horse. Holkar had retired from Poona, 
having there a garrison of 1600 men. It was 
reported that it was their intention to plunder and 
burn the town on the approach of the British, and 
Cen. Wellesley, in order to prevent this, made a 
march of sixty miles in thirty-two hours, and ar- 
rived unexpectedly before Poona, The garrison 
retired when he appeared (April 20), and soon 
after (May 13) the Peishwa, accompanied by Col. 
j Close, re-entered his capital. 

It was a great object with Lord Wellesley to 
induce Sindia to agree to a treaty, similar that^^ 
with the Peishwa. For this purpose Col. Collins ^ 
liad been sent to the camp of that prince, which 
was now at BdrhampAr, in the Deckan. Sindia 
thence moved to meet the army of the rajah of 
j Berar, accompanied at his own desire by Colj;_Col- 
I liiis, to whom, in a conference he said, “After my 
I conference with the rajah of BerAr, you shall know | 
j,\>hether it will be peace or war.’' These chiefs 
j met on the 4th June, and after various fruitless 
I efforts to obtain explicit answers from them, the 
j resident quitted Sindia’s camp on the 3rd August, 

! and war with the confederates commenced. 

I * The plan of the war formed by Lord Wellesley 
was grand and comprehensive. While Gen. Wel- 
I' slcy was to act against the confederates in the 
Deckan, Gen, Like, the comraander-in-chief, was 
I to enter Sindia’s territories from Oude, destroy if 
possible bis army there, under French officers, 
f^xtond the British dominion to the right bank of 
' the Jumna, and obtain possession of the person of 
j the emperor. It was also intended to annex Bun- 
t dclcftnd, and to take Cuttack from the rajah of 


Bcrar, which would give to the British the whole 
line of coast from Bengal to Cape Comorin. Ac- 
cording to Lord Wellesley’s 'usual and generous 
practice, both Qommanders wore vested with the 
fullest powers, either for war or negotiation. 

The French corps of Sindia’s, which had become 
so important, had been originally formed by a man 
named De Boigne, a native of Savoy, who, having 
entered the French service, had afterwards passed 
to that of Russia. Having become acquainted 
with Lord Percy, he afterwards proceeded to 
Madras, furnished with letters from that nobleman 
to Lord Macartney, ^nd to Mr. Hastings. He 
there entered the service of the Nabob of Arcot, 
but be soon went to Bengal, and telling Hastings 
that his object was to explore Cashmere and the 
shores of the Caspiadj^ he proceeded to Lucknow, 
with letters from him to the vizir and the resident. 
He, however, stopped there, and engaged in trade; 
but soon after he entered the service of Sindia, to 
whom he was strongly recommended by the resi- 
dent, Mr. Anderson. He disciplined for him two 
battalions, which were found so effectual, that the 
number was finally raised to twenty ; and all Sin- 
dia’s victories had been gained by their disciplino 
and prowess. These battalions were officered by 
both French and Englishmen ; they were furmod 
into three brigades, whoso commanders were 
named Perro n. Pedrons, and Sutherland. Some 
years later, De Boigne, who had amassed a fortune 
of, it is said, 480,000/., quitted the service of Sindia, 
and returned to Europe, and the chief command 
then fell to I*erron. 

Perron had come to India as a common sailor, 
in a French ship of war. He had entered Do 
Boigne’s corps, and had risen by his talent. As 
in the usual way districts had been assigned to the 
former for the support of his troops, I’erron suc- 
ceeded to them, and ho consolidated his power, and 
extended his influence so much, that he had, as 
Lord Wellesley says, “founded an independent. 
French state on tho most vulnerable part of the/ 
Company’s frontier,” namely, on the banks of the! 
Jumna. 

The two Britisli armies took the field simul- 
tanoously, early in August. On tho 8th, Gen. 
Wellesley appeared before Ahjiidmigiir ; and 
on tho refusal of the killidar to surrender, the 
pettah was carried, and a battery was opened 
against tho fort (lOtlD. Two days after (12tli) it 
surrendered, and Sinaia thus lost all his territory 
south of the GodAveri. A few days later (29th) 
tho town and fort of B^yco^dh, on tho Nerbudda, 
were taken by a force sent against it, under Col. 
Wordington. 

On that very day (29th) Gen. Lake cressed Sin- 
dia’s frontier from Canouj, and proceeded to attack 
a part of Perron’s corn? which was stationed near 
Alyghur. The Britisn cavalry, supported by the 
inlwtry and the guns, advanced against it; but 
the enemy fled without venturing to receive their 
charge. An attempt to bribe Pedrons, who com- 
manded in Alyghur, to surrender, having failed, 
preparations were made for the attack of that fort; 
and ere break of day, on the 4th September, tho 
storming pnrty, led • by Col. Monson, advanced 
against it. Though exposed to a destructive fire, 
they succeeded in blowing open the first gate ; 
they forced a second, and a third ; at the fourth 
they could only force the wicket, but they made 
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their way through it, and mounted the ramparts, 

. land in the space of an hour from the first attack 
they were nutters bf Alyghur. They found here 
I a gnat quantity of stores, and 281 pieces of can- 
non. 

Shortly after. Perron put into execution a design 
he had formed for some time, namely, that of 
quitting Sindia’s service, and retiring widi his 
property, which was large, into the British terri- 
tory. For this he had various motives; the 
English he saw were determined to destroy his 
power ; but even if they did not, he had been sup- 
planted in the favour of Sirifiia, who was both jea- 
^lous and afraid of him, by a native chief named 
Ambajee Inglia, and this last had intrigued suc- 
cessfully with his officers. After the capture of 
Alyghur, he renewed the application he had more 
than once made to the British authorities ; it was 
promptly complied with, and he proceeded to Luck- 
now. 

Gen. Lake now advanced toward Delhi, and on 
the 18th, after a march that day of eighteen miles, 
his troops arrived within six miles of that city. 
But just as they were going to encamp, the enemy 
benm to appear, and the general ou advancing 
with his cavaliy to reconnoitre, found them drawn 
up in order of battle on a rising ground, their 
flanks protected by swamps. They were com- 
manded by a Frgnchman named Louis Bouquin. 
Gen. Lake resolved to attack them, and sent orders 
to his infantry and artillery to advance. Mean- 
time the cavalry suffered from the enemy's guns, 
and the general's own horse was killed under him. 
He at length ordered the cavalry to fall back, in I 
^ ^ the hope of drawing the enemy from their petition. 
*lHis plan succeeded; they advanced with their guns; 
the cavalry still retreat^ till the infantry came up, 
they then opened and allowed the latter to pass; 
and though the enemy continued to rain grape and 
shot on them, they steadily advanced with their 
muskets to their shoulders, till within a hundred 
vards of the enemy's line. They then fired a vol- 
ley, and, headed by the general, made a charge of 
bayonets. The enemy broke and fled; the cavalry 
poured through intervals made by the infantry, and j 
pursued them to the Jumna. The loss of the 
enemy is stated at 3000, that of the British at 450 
men, in killed and wounded. All their stores and 
ammunition, with sixty-eight pieces of ordnance, 
fell into the hands of the victors, who encamped 
next day opposite to Delhi. On the I4th they 
began to cross the river, and on that same day 
Bouquin, and four other French officers, surren-- 
dered themselves. 

In Delhi thev found the Emperor Shah Alum, 
now a blind, helpless, poor old man. He had been 
for many years a puppet in the hands of the Ma> 
rattas, but he experienced his worst treatment, not 
from them, but from G ^tolAm KAdir ^ a son of Za- 
bita Khan, the Rohilla, whom he had made his 
Ameer-ul Omrah. The emperor, to escape his 
tyranny, sought m secret tne aid of Sindia, on 
whose approach the Rohilla resdved to plunder 
the palace and retire. For this purpose ne vio- 
lated even the sanctity of the Zenana ; and after 
insulting and abusing the emperor in every possi- 
ble way, he deprived him of si^t with his digger, 
and then fled to Meerut *. When Perron got the 

> He waa aftwrwarda taken, hta eyes, ears, nose, hands, 
and feet were cut off, and he was shut up in an iron-cage. 


command of this part of India, Delhi was under 
his authoritv, and the unhappy emperor met with 
somewhat kinder treatment. Still his lot was a 
hard one, and he rejoiced at the prospect of fallmjj’ 
into the hands of the British. He received the 
general seated under a small tattered canopy, the 
best his* fortunes would allow, and bestowed on 
him all he had to give, a profusion of high sounding 
titles. To restore him to dominion was now a 
thing not to 4)e done ; but means were henceforth 
supplied sufficient to yiel^ him in abundance all 
the enjoyments of life. 

Leaving Lieut.-col. Ochterlony with a garrison 
in Delhi, Gen. Lake marched for Agra. On his 
arrival, (Oct. 4,) /he summoned the fort. No 
answer being returned, he cleared the town of the 
troops that were in it, and commenced operations , 
for the siege. On the 14th the garrison sent , 
demanding a cessation of hostilities, till they should 
have proposed terms. The general agreed, and 
sent an officer to them ; but he foiyid nothing but 
dissension among them, and while he was there 
they even recommenced firing. They had only 
sought to gain time ; on the 17th, however, when 
the great battery was completed, and began to 
play on the fort, thby offered to capitulate, mid 
next day they marched out, being secured in their i 
persons and property. The ordnance found here 
exceeded 200 guns. 

An army composed of fifteen battalions from thui 
Deckan, and two which had escaped from Delhi, | 
provided with a numerous train of ariillery, being still ' 
in the field, Gen. Lake left Agra (27th) in pursuit oi 
it. By leaving his heavy artillery at Futtipore, 
and bv making forced marches, he reached on the 
31st the ground which the enemy had quitted that 
morning. He now resolved to pursue them with 
his cavalry, in order to detain them till the infantry 
should come up ; and setting out at midnight, after 
a march of twenty-five miles he came up with them 
soon after day-break (Nov. 1,) near the village o( 
Laa war ee Supposing them to be in retreat, he 
departed from his original plan, and resolved to 
attack them at once. But his cavalry could make 
no impression, and men and horse were mowed 
down by the Maratta artillery. At 11 o'clock the 
infantry came up, and the enemy then sent offering 
v^to surrender their guns on terms. He gave them 
an hour to consider, and when at the end of it no 
answer bad come, he put his troops in motion. 
The infantry mov^ in two columns, one of which 
was to turn the enemy's right and attack the 
village of Laswaree, the other was to support the 
first ; the cavalry was formed in two brigades. 

The march of the first column lay along the 
bank of a rivulet where thev were for some time 
concealed from the view of tne enemy, but as soon 
as they came in sight, a tremendous firo of grape 
was opened upon them. The king's 7flth was at 
the head of the column, and such was the havoc 
made in its raidts, that when it arrived at the 
point mm which the charge was to be made, 
Glen. Lake thought it better to attack at once with 
it and some other infantry which had come up, 
than to wait for the rest of the column which had 
been delayed. As this ** handful of heroes," as 
the general justly termed them, advanced, tliey 

In this condition he was sent to Delhi, but he died on the 
road. 

* It lies seventy-three miles north-west of Agra. * 
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suffered dreadfully from the enemy's canister- 
shot, and the Maratta cavalry then bore down on 
them, but bv |^eir steadiness they repelled it ; 
and while the 29th dragoons made a charp;e, 
the infilntry advanced on the enemy's line, which 
they broke and routed. The reqiainder of the 
column now came up and ioined in the attack on 
the enemy’s second line, which after a stout resist- 
ance was driven back. The Britbh cavalry then 
advanced and completed the rout of the enemy, 
who fled, leaving all their artillery. About 2000 
men surrendered, with the camp and baggage. 
The slain on tlieir side is said to have amounted 
to 7000 ; the English had 1 72 killed, and 662 
wounded. 

The victory was due to the indomitable valour 
of the 76th, and the native troops which supported 
them. The conduct of the general is liable to the 
cliarge of temerity and want of judgment ; but of 
his courage there could be no doubt. He beaded 
every charge, he had two horses shot under him ; 
and his son, who was his aid-de-camp, was himself 
wounded in the arm as he was remounting his 
gallant father. 

The victory of Laswaree completed the over- 
throw of Sindia's power i» the north. We will 
now trace the contemporary course of events in 
the Deckan. • 

I After the reduction of Ahmednugur, Gen. Wel- 
j lesley moved to Aurangabad. The troops of the 
j confederates were now at JalnapAr, forty miles 
‘eastward of that city, and their design seemed to 
[be to go on southwards, cross the Godftveri, and 
I advance on Hyderabad. To prevent them he pro- 
ceeded to that river, and marched along it east- 
wards. The enemy then moved northwards from 
Jalnapdr till they were joined by sixteen of Sin- 
dia's disciplined battalions, commanded by two 
Frenchmen. Meanwhile Co l. Steve nson with the 
NizAra’s subsidiary force hadft^n Jalna ; and as 
the two British forces were now near eacji other, 
the two commanders held a conference (Sept. 21), 
j'and arranged a plan for a combined attack on the 
enemy on the morning of the 24th at a place 
named Bokerdun, where they were said to be 
lying. The general was to attack their left, Col. 
Stevenson their right. The former marched so 
as to arrive on the 23rd within twelve or fourtee^ 
miles of the enemy ; but on tha\ day to his sur- 
prise, he found himself within six miles of them, 
for Bokerdun being the name of the district as 
well as of the town, it was the former his inform- 
ants had meant. It was only the enemy's right 
that was at the town ; their camp extended thence 
several miles to Assye . As Col. Stevenson would 
not be up till next day, and it was reported that 
the enemy was about to retire, and as if he himself 
were now to fall back he might be harassed by them, 
Gen. Wellesley resolved to give battle, though their 
array contained four times as much infantry as 
•his own, had a numerous cavalry, abundance of 
artillery, and was strongly posted. 

I As the enemy's right, in front of which he found 
[himself, consie^pd w&)lly of cavalry, he resolved to 
{attack their loft; and crossing a river which lay 
between them, be advanced to the attack with his 
infantry in two lines, supported by the cavalry in a 
third. The enemy having occupied the village of 
Assye with infantry and cannon, Gen. Wellesley 
directed the officer commanding the pickets on the 




right to keep out of shot from that place. But he, 
mistaking the orders, led directly on it, followed by 
the 74th, which was to support the pickets. The 
consequence was, that they suffered most severely 
by the cannonade from Assye, and were also 
chai'ged by the enemy’s cavalry, to repel which 
^be gener^ was obliged to bring tho British ca- 
valry sooner into action than he had intended. Tt 
also suffered from the cannonade, and when the 
time came for employing it in pursuit, it was un- 
able to act. Another bad result was, that when 
the cavalry was thus withdrawn from the rear, 
many of the enemy who had, in Indian fashion, 
lain on the earth as if dead, rose and turned their 
guns on the backs of the British. Tha enemy 
finally went off, leaving 98 pieces of cannon in the 
hands of the victors* and 1200 men dead on the 
field. The loss of the British was very severe : 
out of a force of 4500 men, they had 428 killed, 
and 1 138 wounded, a third of the entire number. 

It was a disputed point among military men, t 
whether Gen. Wellesley was justified in engaging ; 
with such a disparity of force# but all were una- j 
nimous in praise of his skill and conduct in thej 
action. His personal courage also was conspicuous,' 
and two horses were killed under him. 

When Col. Stevenson came up, he was prevented 
from going in pursuit of the enemy by the neces- 
sity there was for the wounded men having the 
care of his surgeons. He then moved northwards 
into Candeish, where Bilrharapfir, the capital, < 
opened its gates (Oct. 15), and the strong fortress 
of Ai ^peerg hur. named the Key of the Deckan, capi- 
tulated as soon as he had opened his batteries 
against it (20th). Meantime, Gen. Wellesley re- 
mained in the south, covering his operations, and 
protecting the territories of the Niz4m and the 
Peishwa by a series of rapid and harassing marches. 

Sindia, who had now lost the whole of his pos- 
sessions in the Deckan, became anxious to treat, 
and his envoys, though without proper credentials, 
appeared in the camp of Gen. Wellesley. Their 
master at first disavowed, then acknowledged them ; 
and at length a cessation of arms was accorded 
him, provided he always kept at a distance of 40 
miles from tho British troops : but the general 
refused to extend it to the troops of the rajah of 
Ber&r, whoso interests he wished to separate from 
those of Sindia. 

Col. Stevenson was now moving, by directions of 
Gen. Wellesley, to attack the strong hill-fort of 
Gajsylghur, to the north of Elichpiir, in BerAr ; 
and meantime that general advanced to support 
him, descending the GhAts by Rajoora. The 
rajah of BerAr’s army, coinniandod by his brother, 
was at a place named Parterly, not far from Elich- 
'pur, and the cavalry of Sindia, wbo had not yet 
ratified the armistice, lay within four miles of it. 
Col. Stevenson, on hearing of Gen. Wellesley’s ad- 
vance, prudently halted, and the armies joined 
(Nov, 29) within view of the enemy’s camp, who 
retired at their approach. The general had no in- 
tention of pursuit, as the day was hot and the troops 
had made a long march ; but on his going to put 
forward the piclmts, he saw the enemy drawn up 
on the plains of about six miles from where 

he had intendeoto encamp. His plan was formed 
at once : he resolved to attack; and the British 
troops advanced in a single column, parallel to the 
eneipy’s lines, the cavalry leading. The line of 
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the enemy extended five miles ; the village of Ar- 
gftm, with its gardens and enclosures in its rear, 
and a plain, intersected with water-courses, in its 
front. Sindia’s cavalry was on the right, a body 
of the irregular horse, named Pindarries, on the 
left. 

The British infantry were formed in line for thp 
attack, supported by the cavalry in a second line. 
When the cannonading began, three regiments of 
native infantry, who had behaved admirably at 
Assye, toolc panic, and were flying, but Gen. 
Wellesley, who was luckily at hand, stopped and 
• rallied them, and then the whole line advanced in 
good order. The 76th and 78th regiments cut to 
pieces a body of Persians, to whom they were op- 
posed on the right, and the charge of Sindia’s 
cavalry on the left being repelled with great 
slaughter, the whole line broke and fled, leaving 
thirty-eight guns, and all their ammunition. The 
lateness of the day saved them, for it was the 
opinion of Gen. Wellesley, that if there had been 
an hour more of daylight, not a man would have 
escaped. As it was, their loss was very great ; 
that of the British was only 346 killed and 
wounded. 

The British army now marched to ElichpAr, 
where they formed a hospital (Dec. 6), and next 
day they moved for Gawylghur. This stood on a 
lofty mountain, on a range between the sourc(» of 
the Taptee and Poona rivers. It consisted of an 
inner fort on the steep southern extremity, an 
outer one to the north, and beyond this a strong 
wall at the village of Labada. To each of these 
there was a gate opening to the country : but the 
two first were so difficult of approach, that it was 
deemed most advisable to make the attack at the 
wall, though it imposed the hardship of a toilsome 
march of thirty miles through the mountains. This 
task was committed to Col. Stevenson, who over- 
came the enormous difficulty of dragging artil- 
lery through these nearly pathless mountains ; and 
((,on the night of the 12th ho erected his batteries. 
Gen. Wellesley did the same on the south, to oc- 
cupy the attention of the enemy. On the night of 
the 14th, the storming party from the north ad- 
vanced under the command of Col. Kenny, while 
two attacks from the south were made by part of 
the troops of Gen. Wellesley. After a short time 
the fort was carried, with the loss of 126 men 
killed and wounded. 

The rajah of Berar had been already negotiating 
for peace, and the fall of Gawylghur made him re- 
. double his efforts, and, on the JQth, a treaty was 
concluded. By this treaty th6 rajah resigned to 
|the English and their allies, the province of Cut- 
Itack, which had been reduced by a force under Col. 
(Harcourt ; he relinquished all claims on the pos- 
jsessionsof the Niz&m; he bound himself not to em- 
ploy any Europeans oy Americans without the 
consent of the Company ; and agreed to separate 
himself from the confederacy formed against them 
by Sindia and other Maratta chiefs. 

Sindia also was now really anxious for peace, and 
on the a similar treaty was concluded with 
j him. fl^urrenderod Baroach and Ahraednugur 
and their territories, and all the country north of 
those of the rajahs of JypAr and JddhpAr, and the 
rana'of Gohud; in which however his family, and 
ministers and officers, w'ere to retain their jagheers 
under the British government. He gave up all 
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claims on the British and their allies, and agreed 
to exclude Frenchmen and others from his ser- 
vice. « 

The Peishwa having had claims on Bundelcund, 
the British, as his allies, had entered that country 
and reduced it. The treaty of Bassein was now 
modified : the cessions he had made in the Deckan 
and Guzerat were returned to him, and Bundel- 
cund was taken in exchange. 

Early in the following year (1804), Capt Mai-’ 
colm was sent to Sindia’s camp, and concluded 
with him (Efib- 27) a treaty of alliance, Sindia 
agreeing to receive a subsidiary force. Treaties 
of alliance liad also been formed with the rana of 
Gohud and some of the Rajpoot princes. 


CHAPTER V. 

War with Holkar— Col. Monson'a Retreat— Siege of Delhi— 
Battle of Deeg— Rout of Holkar— Capture of Deeg— Siege 
of Bhurtpore — Conduct of Sindia^ Resignation of the 
Marquis of Wellesley. 

C 

Holkar alone now remained to give trouble to 
the British government. He had Uuen preparing 
to take share in the late war, and a body of liis 
troops, led by his friend and confederate Ajneer 
Kiln, was actually on its march to join Sindia, 
when tidings of the battle of Assye caused it to 
halt. He, however, plundered the territories of 
some of the British allies, and when warned of the 
consequences of such conduct, and counselled to 
Bond vakeels to the British camp, his demands were 
so unreasonable and so insolent, that orders were 
sent (Apr. 16.) to Gens. Lake and Wellesley to 
commence operations against him. 

Gen. W®fl®8lcy, who had expected, and was 
therefore prepared for tliis event, sent orders 
to Col.Jdujray, who commanded in GAzerat, to 
advance toward Sindia’s capital, Ojein, in order 
to co-operate with Gen. Lake, who was now moving 
in quest of Holkar. This eWef having been on a 
real or pretended pilgrimage to Ajmeer, was now 
plundering the lands of Jyenuger or Jypoor, to 
protect the capital of which, a detachment was 
sent forward under the command of Col. Mon^n. 
At its approach, Holkaif moved southwards, and 
the British followed, Monson’s detachment being 
in advance. As the only place which Holkar now 
possessed north of the Chumbul was the fort of 
Tonk, fifty miles south of Jypoor, a detachment 
waTsent to attack it ; and by blowing open the gates 
in the usual way it was carried (May 16). Hol- 
kar being now at too great a distance for pursuit, 
the general, as the hot winds were prevailing and 
the cattle even perishing, resolved to lead all the 
troops but Mo nso n’s detachment back into the 
British terntory. There seems to have been no- 
great wisdom in this determination ; for the hard- 
ships endured and the loss of men caused by the 
power of the fiery wind, were sucii, that it would 
have been just as well to advance as to retreat. ^ 

Holkar had been followed by two corpd of native 
cavalry commanded by Col. Gardiner of the rajah 
of Jypoor’s, and Lieut. Lucan of the king’s service, 
and Col. Monson, on being joined by Col. Don 
from Tonk, moved for KAtah, (160 miles S..E. 
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of Ajmeer,) where he arrived early in June. Being 
joined by some of the rajah’s troops, he advanced 
still southwards to the strong pass of Mokundra on 
the frontiers of Malwa, and thence to Hinglais- 
ghur, a fort belonging to Holkar ninety miles 
north of Cjein, and which was taken without 
difficulty (July 2). He thence moved further 
south, in the hope of being able to communicate 
with Col. Murray. But that officer after advancing 
some way, had, it seems, lost courage and fallen 
back ; and Holkar, who had been keeping the 
Chumbul between liimself and Monsoih, now taking 
heart, crossed that river, and approached his 
camp. Monson had been joined by Lieut. Lucan 
and his irregular cavalry, and by a corps of Sin- 
dia’s cavalry under his yfousin Bappoojee Sindia, 
and by the treacherous advice it is sajd of this last, 
ho resolved to retire to the Mokundra pass. He 
set out on the morning of the 8th, leaving the cavalry 
on the ground, with directions to follow in half an 
hour’s time. They had marched twelve miles when 
Bappoojee arrived with tidings that Lucan’s corps 
had been cut to pieces by Holkar. The march 
was immediately resumed, and next day they 
reached Mokundra. Her^ they were attacked on 
,jtlic 11th by Holkar’s cavalry in three divisions, 
hut they repelled them with severe loss. Monson 
now fearing that the enemy might get into his 
rear, leaving his camp standing to deceive them, 
retired in all haste to Kotah, where on their arrival 
tne rajah refused to receive them, or to supply 
them with provisions. As the rains had begun, 
the country was all inundated, and on their march 
for Tonk the guns became so embedded in the 
mud, that they were obliged to spike them and 
leave them. On the 29th they reached Tonk. 
Col. Monson, as he had been directed by Gen. 
Lake not to retreat, remained here, and ho re- 
ceived (Aug. 14) some reinforcements and a supply 
of grain from Agra. At length, not considering 
the place tenable, ho loft it (22nd) and advanced 
to the banks of the Banas, which river not proving 
then fordable, he was obliged to make a halt ; and 
this gave the enemy time to bring up all their 
forces. On the 24th, the river was passed in the 
face of the enemy, but the baggage had to be 
abandoned, and on the next night they reached 
the fort of Khooshulghur, to which a party with the 
treasure under Capt. Nicholl had been sent for- 
ward from the Banas. Here Monson discovered 
that some of his troops (which were all native) 
were in correspondence with the enemy, and in 
spite of his precautions nearly two companies 
deserted. The march was resumed next day, the 
troops moved in an oblong square ; the enemy’s 
attacks were all repelled with great spirit, and at 
sunset on the 28th they reached the Biana pass. 
It was intended to halt there for the night ; but 
Holkar having brought his guns to bear on them, 
they found it necessary to proceed. All order 
now was lost; the different battalions made for 
Agra as best they could, and on the diet the last 
of them reached that city. 

Monson’s reft*eail was a most unfortunate event, 
and was the cause of much loss of men and money 
in the course of the war ; for it led the people of 
I India to think that Holkar was able to resist the 
English, gave confidence to that prince, and encou- 
|raged the J&t rajah of Bhurtporo to join him, and 
was near causing Sindia and the rajah of BerAr to 
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resume their arms. Monson was greatly to bfame. 
He had been directed to remain at the passes of 
Boondee and Lakery to the south of Tonk, and he 
advanced to the Mokundra pass and even fifty 
miles beyond it, and in the whole of his proceed- 
ings he showed a great want of judgment and 
decision*. MuiTay also was culpable in falling 
back for so trifling a cause, and the commander- 
in-chief had perhaps no right to retire when he 
did, and leave so small a detachment as Monson’s 
at such a^distance ; he also greatly, and on' very 
insufficient proofs, underrated the power and re- 
sources of Holkar : and by his orders not to retreat, 
he was in a great measure the cause of the retreat 
proving so disastrous. 

Holkar now advanced with the whole ofhis.army 
to Muttra, thirty miles north of Agra, and Gen. 
Lake leaving Cawnpore (Sept. 3), marched to Agra, 
on reaching which (22nd) he assembled the whole 
of his force at Secuudra, six miles off, and thence 
(Oct. 1) began his march for Muttra. Holkar, 
leaving his cavalry to engage his attention, sent off 
the whole of his infantry and guns to Delhi, and 
on their arrival (8th), they commenced a cannon- 
ade on that city. 

Delhi had never been considered defensible. 1 1 
was ten miles in circumference, surrounded by an 
ill-constructed wall, in most places without a para- 
pet. The whole of the troops that could be brought 
together to defend it did not exceed 800 men, all 
natives, and some of them merely irregulars, several 
of whom had deserted at the approach of the 
enemy ; and they had only eleven guns, while 
those of the enemy were 130, and their troops 
counted 20,000 men. So little hope had Gen. Lake 
that it would bo possible to defend the town, that 
he wrote to the resident, Col. Ochterlony, directing 
him to abandon it, and draw the troops into the 
citadel, for the defence of the emperor. But Lieut.- 
col. Bum, who commanded the troops, resolved to 
hold the town. 

The cannonade of the besiegers was kept up day 
and night. On the evening of the 10th, a party of 
the garrison made a sortie, and seized and spiked 
some of the guns. At daybreak on the 14th, the 
guns of the enemy opened in every direction, and a 
largo body of their infantry advanced with ladders 
to the Lahore gate ; but they were driven back 
with great gallantry, and were obliged to leave 
their ladders behind. Toward evening they made 
a show of drawing some guns to another of the 
gates, but during the night they raised the siege 
and retired. The siege had lasted nine days, and, 
as Wilson justly observes, “ The defence of Delhi 
only wants an Ormo to form a worthy pendent to 
•that of Arcot by Clive.” 

Holkar now moved northwards, and crossed the 
Jumna with his cavalry at the ford of PAniput. 
Gen. Lake advanced to Delhi (18th), where he 
made a needless stay till the end of the month. 
He then crossed the Jumna himself with the ca- 
valry, to act against that of Holkar. Their first 
service was to relieve the gallant Col. Bum, who 
on his return to his command at Sahanmpore, 
had been surrounded in a small gurree, or mud- 

* “ It is somewhat extraordinary/’ said Lake of Monson, 
“that a man, brave as a Hon, should have no Judgment or 
reflection.” He did not perceive that he was unconsciously 
drawing nearly his own character. 

L 2 
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forty at S4mlee, by the troops of Holkar. These 
fled at the appearance of the English, by whom 
they were rapidly pursued. 

A few days after, G ^n. Fra ser left Delhi with 
the infantry and artillery, in pursuit of those, of 
Hpl^ r, which had not crossed the Jumna7~ He 
fouu^ them (Nov. 12) encamped, with their right 
covered by a fortified village, and their left by the 
fortress of Early next morning, tho British 

troops, led by G en. Frase r iu person, having made 
a detour to avoid a ^rass which lajj^ before it, 
attacked and carried the village, and then charging 
down the hill, the first range of the enemy’s guns. 
The firing from tho second range, as they advanced, 
4 was tremendous, and their gallant leader lost a leg 
by a cannon-shot. The command now devolved on 
Col. Monson, and the second range was soon 
carried. The troops advanced, carrying battery 
after battery, for a space of two miles, till they 
came under the guns of the fort They then re- - 
turned and attacked a body of the enemy’s troops, 
which some battalions had been left to keep in 
check, and drove them into the morass, where 
many of them perished. It was the opinion of 
Gen. Lake that this was t^ie hardest-fought action 

E *hat occurred during tho war. It was a contest 
88 with men than with guns. Eighty-seven guns 
ere captured. The loss of the English in killed 
land wounded was upwards of 600 men, among 
I whom their leader was included, whose wound had 
proved mortal. 

Meanwhile Gen. Lake was pursuing Holkar so 
closely, as not to allow him a moment’s time for 
plundering the country. Each day lessened tho 
distance between them, and at length, (16th) the 
British having marched 58 miles in the last twenty- 
four hours, fell suddenly by night on Holkar’s 
camp, near F^Irllkab4d. The surprise was com- 
plete; the men were mostly sleeping, and the horses 
at picket, when a discharge of grape from the 
' horse-artillery announced their arrival. Holkar, 
who would not at first believe that they could pos- 
sibly be so near, mounted and fled with precipita- 
tion. His loss was about 8000 men slain, but the 
number of desertions which followed, reduced his 
cavalry-force to one half. He fled across the 
Jumna, still pursued by Gen. Lake. Holkar joined 
the remains of his infantry at Deeg, and the British 
general that of Col. Monson at Muttra (28th), 
after havipg, in the course of a month, marched 
about 600 miles after the flying foe. 

Tho rajah of Bhurtpore, to whom Deeg belonged, 
had been one of the first of the tributaries of the 
Marattas to join the British in the late war. He 
had sent his troops to their aid, and he liad been 
taken into a defensive alliance. But it had been 
discovered that he was in secret communication 
with Holkar ; he had supplied his army at Deeg 
with provisions and protected its baggage, and his 
troops had openly taken part in the battle. It was 
therefore resolved to chastise him, and as soon as 
battering-train had arrived from Agra (Dec. 13), 
Gen. Lake laid siege to Deeg. This town was 
surrounded by a strong mud-wall, with a deep ditch. 
The citadel, strongly built and fortified, stood in its 
centre. When a breach had been effected (23rd), 
a storming party marched to it in three divisions, 
at. midnight. They speedily made themselves 
masters of the town, and tho next night the garri- 
son evacuated the citadel. A large quantity of 


guns, stores, and ammunition, became the prize of) 
the captore. The year 1804 closed with thisj 
event. 

During the time of Monson’s retreat, Col. Mur- 
ray had advanced into Holkar’s dominions,s and 
taken ^dor e. his capital (Aug. 24). He thence 
moved northwards, reducing various forts, till he 
reached the Mokundra pass (Nov. 30), whence he 
advanced to Shahab&d, forty miles west of Nauvor 
(Dec. 26). 

In the Deckan Gen. Wellesley, his presence 
being required in Bengal, had left the chief com- 
mand with Col. Wallace, and this officer, during 
the month of October, by reducing the forts of 
Chandoro and QaliUt) deprived Holkar of all his 
territory south of the Taptee. 

On the Ist January,' IfiQS, Gen. Lake being 
joined by the 76th regiment moved from Muttra, 
to which he had returned from Deeg, and on the 
third day he came before the rajah’s capital, Bhurt- 
pore. Having driven in Holkar’s battalions, which 
were lying under its walls, he erected batteries 
against the town, and when a breach was reported 
pi*Ccticable (9th), he gave orders for tho assault tn 
be made in the evening. But various causes of 
delay occurred, and whtn the storming party came 
to tho ditch, they found the water breast-high. 
Most of tho men stopped here, and those that 
went over were driven back with great loss. 
Among the slain was tho commander, .Col. Mait- | 
land. A breach having been effected to the right { 
of the former one, a second storm was attempted l 
(21 St) ; but the ditch, which had been reported to j 
be narrow, and not very deep, was found to have | 
been made to form a sheet of water in front of the , 
breach. A portable bridge which had been i 
brought, proving too short, it was attempted to j 
lengthen it by a scaling-ladder ; but both fell into 
the water, and could not be disengaged. An officer 
and some of tho men then swam over, and as- 
cended the breach, but were forced to retire with 
speed. The whole of the storming party wjis now 
drawn off, having had no less than eighteen officers 
and 500 men killed and wounded, by the grape- 
shot and musketry of the garrison. 

Supplies having come from Agra, and the army 
having been reinforced by Col. Murray’s troops, 
now under Gen. Jones, and a breach effected in 
another place, it was resolved to try a third as- 
sault (Feb. ^). At break of day the garrison 
made a sortie, and were near carrying the trenches 
in which tho storming party was stationed. The 
men thus somewhat fatigued and dispirited were 
then formed into three columns, of which one, led 
by Col. Don, was to advance to the broach, while 
another, under Capt. Grant, was to carry the 
enemy’s trenches and guns outside of the town, 
and a third, under Col. Taylor, was to attack one 
of the gates. Tho second was quite successful, 
and was near getting into the town with the fugi- 
tives ; the third, having lost its scaling-ladders, • 
was forced to retire. When. Col. Don ordered his 
column to advance, the men of the king’s 76th and 
76th, which formed the he^d of R, rtfused to move. 
The 12th and 16th native infantry then took their 
place, and gallantly followed Col. Don, and the 
former regiment succeeded in planting its colours 
on the bastion ; but the colonel seeing how little 
hope there was of success, recalled the whole 
party. The loss of the British, in killed and 
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founded ou this fatal day, wajr 894 men. Next 
morning Gen. Lake appeared on parade, and 
severely reprimanded the Europeans, who htid re- 
fused to obey orders. They all then offered to 
volunteer for another assault, which was made 
that day under Col. Monson. All that valour 
could achieve was performed ; but there was in 
reality no breach, the fire of the garrison was 
murderous, and they flung down on the assailants 
as they clambered up the face of the bastion, large 
logs of wood, flaming cotton steeped in oil, and 
pots filled with gunpowder and other combuatibles. 
;Col. Monson at length ordered a retreat, when 
^ nearly 1000 men had been killed or wounded. 

. In thegfi.four aasaults the British had had up- 
wards of 3000 men killed aqd wounded, their guns 
• were almost all become unserviceable, their am- 
luunition was nearly expended, and their provi- 
sions exhausted, and the men were quite worn out 
with fatigue. It therefore became necessary to 
withdraw from before Bhurtpore, the only fortress 
in India that has successfully resisted the British 
anus. Gen. Lake assigned various causes for his 
want of success, such as the strength of the place, 
the number of its defenders, and, above all, the 
incapacity of his engineers. But surely the blame 
ought to rest with the man, who undertook the 
‘ siege under such disadvantages, and who so wan- 
tonly squandered the lives of his men. The truth 
jis, that like too many other British commanders, 
I he relied on the valour of his men for covering his 
'own want of skill and knowledge. 

The rajah was, no doubt, elated with the success 
I of his defence ; but, on the other hand, ho saw that 
llolkar could not hold out against the power of the 
British, and he resolved to endeavour to secure 
' himself in time. His vakeels, therefore, soon ap- 
peared in the British camp (March 10), where 
they were favourably received, and negotiations 
were commenced. While they were going on, the 
British cavalry was employed in pursuit of Hol- 
kar’s ; and as the rajah appeared to be trying to 
gain time, the army was moved* (April 8), and 
took up nearly its former ground, before Bhurt- 
pure. This made him somewhat uneasy, and at 
ilength (I7th) a treaty was signed, in which he 
I agreed to pay tweuty lacs of rupees for the ex- 
jpenses of the war, and give one of his sons as a 
hostage. 

During the whole course of this war the conduct 
of Sindia had been very suspicious. He had en- 
tertained a vakeel of Hulkar’s in his camp ; he 
^required the British to put him in possession of 
I Gohud and Gwalior ; he demanded to be supplied 
with money, to enable him to march from Bfir- 
I hampur, where he then was, to Cjein ; and he even 
had the audacity to expect, that in the event of his 
joining a British force, he should have the com- 
mand of the whole. While these points were in 
discussion between him and Mr. Webbe, the resi- 
dent, his camp was entered by his father-in-law, 
Shirzee R4o, the most unprincipled man even 
among the Marattas, and a thorough hater of the 
Enghsh ; anUf he soon gained unlimited power over 
the feeble mind of his son-in-law. 

Sindia soon after put his troops in motion, en- 
tered the territories of the Nabob of Bhopdl, and 
marched along the north banks of the Nerbudda 
for SAgur. a city belonging to the Peishwa, in Bun- 
^ delcuud, on whom he pretended to have some un- 


settled claims. He invested that fort; but on the 
remonstrance of Mr. Jenkins, who, Mr. Webbe 
being dead, was acting as resident, he commenced 
his march for Ujein. He, however, made suchi 
delays, and such positive information was obtained) 
of his being secretly engaged in a plan for a con-/ 
federacy against the English, that the residenti 

J [uitted his camp, and marched to a distance of 
ourteen miles from it. At Sindia’s earnest en- 
treaty, however, he returned, and during his ab- 
sence Sindia's whole body of Pindarries tell on his 
camp, and plunde^d it of every thing of value, 
killing and wounding about fifty men of his escort. 
Sindia expressed great sorrow, but pretended that 
he had no power over the Pindarries. The resi- 
dent still continued to accompany his march. 

Sindia at length (March 22) nearly cast off the 
mask, by announcing to the resident that it was 
his intention to march to Bhurtpore, in order to 
mediate between the contending parties. Lord 
Wellesley, when informed of this design, resolved 
to be prepared for war, and in case of its accruing 
to reduce the power of Sindia, to what he terms 
“the lowest scale.” With this view lio directed 
Ci^^jClose, to whom he gave the same extensive 
powers as had been held by Gen. Wellesley in the| 
Deckan, to make preparations for reducing thoj 
southern part of Sindia’s dominions ; and he in-/ 
structed the commander-in-chief (now Lord Lake)) 
to oppose his march to Bhurtpore, and at the sam^ 
time to provide for the safety of the resident. 

Sindia had advanced (29th) as far as Subdul- 
ghur on the Chumbul. Two days after he was 
joined by Ambajeo Inglia, and some days later 
(Apr. 7)j AiAper Khan left Bhurtpore with the 
avowed purpose of joining him also. On that same 
day, Shirzee R&o marched toward Bhurtpore with a 
large body of horse and Pindarries, thinking that the 
rajah was still at war. From Weir, a place within 
fifteen miles of it, ho wrote to Lord Lake, to say, 
that he had been sent by Sindia to negotiate ; in 
reply, he was desired not to advance on^ any 
account. Ho did however advance to within a 
short distance of that town ; but on the rajah’s 
refusal of a personal interview, he returned to 
Weir, where he was joined by Holkar with about 
3000 or 4000 horse, and they proceeded together 
to the camp of Sindia, who received Holkar in a 
most cordial manner, and excused himself for it to , 
the resident by his extreme desire oL promoting 
peace. Holkar had been but a few days there, 
when,* with Sindia’s connivance, he seized and tor- , 
tured Ambajee, till he made him pay him a large 
sum of money. 

Lord Lake at length (2l8t) was enabled to leave 
Bhurtpore, and march in the direction of Sindia’s 
camp. On the tidings of his approach, the confe- 
derates, in alarm, broke up, and marched for Shco- 
pore, a town about half-way to K6tah. Owing to 
the fatigue, the heat, and the want of water, a great 
number of their men perished before they reached 
it Sindia, still afraid of war, kept the resident 
with him. From SHeopore they marched (May 
10) for K6tah, and they moved thence in the be- 
ginning of June toward Ajmeer. As Sindia still/ 
refused to let Mr. Jenkins depart, instructions! 
were forwarded to Lord Lake to be prepared for 
war as soon as the season would permit. ‘ 

There can be little doubt, that if military opera- 
tions had been resumed, the object of Lord Wei- 
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lesley, namely, making the English the conservators 
of tho peace of India, would have been attained in 
a short time, and with little comparative expense. 
The restless, turbulent Holkar would have been 
totally crushed, and the weak, ductile Sindia have 
been rendered powerless for evil; while the rajah 
of BerAr, even if so inclined, could not have suc- 
ceeded in disturbing the tranquillity of the country. 
But India was not destined yet to enjoy the bless- 
ings of internal repose ; the extensive and enlight- 
ened views of Lord Wellesley were not compre- 
hended at home by the publi<^ the directors, or 
even by tho ministry ; complaints were made of 
his ambition, and of the costliness of his adminis- 
tration ; he was represented as a ruthless oppressor 
I of the native princes: his tender of resignation 
was therefore accepted, and his successor appointed, 
[and in the end of July he' quitted India. 

The Marquis Wellesley was one of the most 
brilliant statesmen that have adorned the British 
cabinet ; the man, in our opinion, most resembling 
the great Chatham. He was the first governor of 
India who saw clearly that in that country the 
British power must be all or notliing. His policy, 
us wo have said, was essentially pacific; and the 
wars in which ho engaged, expensive as they were, 
were wars of necessity, of which tho objects were 
the security of the British power, and consequent 
on it the promotion of the happiness of tho people 
of India®. In Lord Wellesley we have further to 
admire the noble confidence which ho placed in 
those to whom tho execution of his plans was com- 
mitted, and the kindness and courtesy with which 
ho always treated them ; his zeal for the intellec- 
tual culture of the servants of the .company ; tho 
lofty disinterestedness with which he rejected all 
share in tho treasures of Seringapatam, though 
proffered by the crown, and tho high-toned feeling 
which led him, on his return, to refuse to accept of 
office, though pressed on him, while menaced with 
impeachment for his conduct in India L Little 
prolific as Ireland has been in great men, she can 
boast that in Edmund Burke, she gave the pro- 
found and upright statesman; who first exposed tho 
misconduct of the British in India, and gave origin 
to the plans formed for its improvement ; in wio 
Marquis Wellesley, the greatest of its governors- 
general, and the founder of the system on which 
our Indian empire rests ; and in the Marquis of 
Hastings tl|p man who completed the system of his 
illustrious predecessor. 

Mill, who is very hostile to Lord Wellesley, devotes 
scores of pages in the case of tho wars with Tippoo and the 
Marattas, to showing their impolicy, and injustice, and 
iniquity. He is, of course, easily refuted by Wilson. A 
witness before tho House of Commons, in 1832, thus ex- 
pressed hirfself ; “ All our wars cannot, perhaps, be with 
propriety considered wars of necessity ; but most of those, 
by which the territories we possess have been obtained, 
and out of which our subsidiary alliances have grown, have 
been wars, I think, of necessity, and not of choice. For 
example, the wars with Tippoo add the Marattas.^ The name 
of this witness was James Mill. 

7 A Mr. James Pauli, who had beeM engaged In trade in 
Oude, and while there, was under obligations to Lord Wellesley, 
having purchased a seat in P;iprliament, exhibited articles of 
impeachment against him for his treatment of the Nabob of 
Oude. A dissolution took place, and Mr. Pauli did not get 
into the next Parliament ; but Lord Folkestone (the present 
F.arl of Radnor) brought forward these charges in a milder 
form, with, however, no success. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Lord Cornwallis Governor-general a second time— His Sys- 
tem— His Death— Sir George Barlow Governor-general— 
His Policy— Massacre at Vellore— Lord Minto, Governor- 
general— The Sikhs— Rise of Runjeet Sing- The Afghans 
—Embassies to Persia— Case of Ruddy Rao, at Madras— 
Insurrection in Travancore— Mutiny of Officers of Madras 
Army. 

The successor appointed to Lord Wellesley was a 
man of the most opposite character, and most op- 
posite views of Indian policy. It was the Marquis 
Cornwallis, formerly Governor-general of India, 
and lately Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, where his 
conduct had gained him a name for temper and 
moderation. Though now far advanced in years, 
the public eye fixed on him os the man best quali- 
fied to restore tranquillity to India, and make it 
Hhat vain dream) a source of direct wealth to 
England ; and his own ambition, or judgment, led 
him to accept the onerous office. But in truth he 
was a man of merely respectable talents, and of 
contracted views, yet obstmate in maintaining his 
own opinions. His system now was simply to re- 
verse all that had been done by his ^eat prede- 
cessor. 

Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta on the 30th 
July. Two days after ho wrote to inform tho di- 
rectors of his intention of proceeding to tho upper 
provinces to prevent the renewal of war, by which, 
he said, nothing was to be gained. In a few days 
after (Aug. 9), we find him writing from his boats! 
on the river. In this letter he says, that without a 
great and speedy reduction of expense, it would be 
impossible to renew the war with Siqdia and his,i 
confederates. 

It had been a part of the policy of Lord Wel- 
lesley to induce the inferior chiefs and their men, 
in the service of tho Maratta princes, to quit it, by 
oflfering to take them into British pay. Such num- 
bers of thorn had come over, that their pay 
amounted to a large annual sum, and their services 
were nearly worthless. Lord Cornwallis resolved 
to dismiss them, and in order to pay them their 
arrears, he had recourse to his old plan of retaining 
the bullion destined for China. 

The system of subsidiary alliances, though it had ] 
in some measure originated with himself, Lord 
Cornwallis totally condemnod. With respect to' 
the Heishwa and the NizAm, he hoped in time to 
be able to withdraw the British from the disgrace- 
ful participation, as he expresses it, in their in- 
trigues, oppression, and chicanery. As to Sindia, 
his plan was “ to compromise, or even to abandon 
the demand, which had been so repeatedly and so 
urgently made for the release of the British resi- 
dency ; ” and also “ to abandon our possession of 
Gwalior, and our connexion with Gohud.” The 
Jyenugur tribute was also to be restored to him, 
and he was to be permitted to station a force in 
two districts, reserved to him in the Doab, as the 
private estates of his family. On his side, he wasf' 
to rauounce the jagheers and pensions granted to 
him in the former treaty, and to settle a pension on j 
the rana of Gohud. As for Holkar, he was tagetif 
back unconditionally the whole of his territories.! 
There now only remained the Rajpoot and J4t 
rajahs beyond thp Jumna, most of whom had 
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drawn on themselves the hatred of the Marattas, 
by their siding with the British. These, however, 
he resolved to abandon also, giving to them, in lieu 
.of the British protection of which they had been 
[assured, the temtory to the west and south of 
[Delhi, which had not been yet disposed of. Ho 
hoped that by union among themselves they would 
be able to resist the power of Sindia, and keep him 
from making any attempts on the British posses- 
sions ; for, he adds, ** his endeavours to wrest their 
territ^es from the hands of the rajahs of Ma- 
cherry and Bhurtpore may be expected to laty the 
foundation of interminable contests, which will 
afford ample and permanent employment to Siu- 
dia.*’ So, while the generous policy of the so-styled 
1 warlike Wellesley would preserve the British em- 
jpire in India, by maintaining peace among the 
native princes, the Machiavellian policy of the 
{ pacific Cornwallis would repose it on the ** inter- 
jmiuable contests,” the bloodshed and massacre, 

• the invariable concomitants of Indian, especially 

* Maratta, warfare. 

Lord Lake wrote strongly remonstrating against 
this unwise and disgraceful system of policy. But 
ere his letter arrived, the Governor-general was 
no more. He breathed Ids last (October 5) at 
Ghazipore, near Ben&res. 

As the British ministry does not seem to have 
contemplated the death of a man, who sailed for 
India, oppressed alike with years and infirm health, 
and no provision had been made for that event, the 
supreme power now devolved provisionally on ^r 
George Barlow, the senior member of council. The 
new Governor lost no time in replying to Lord 
Lake’s letter, which had arrived the day after 
Lord Cornwallis’ death. Lord Lake had urged 
strongly the ill-policy of witlidrewing pretecUon 
from the native princes on the frontier, and shown 
that the consequence of their contests would be, 
jthat a considerable military force should be kept 
up to guard the British provinces against the large 
armies of irregulars that would bo contending on 
their frontiers. He also dwelt strongly on the loss 
of honour and reputation that would follow such 
conduct. Sir G. Barlow, in reply, announced his 
determination to carry out the views of his prede- 
cessor, which were those of the ministry and Court 
of Directors. ‘‘ I am Of opinion,” ho added, " that 
we must derive our security either from the esta- 
blishment of a controlling power and influence over 
all the states of India [Lord Wellesley’s system], 
or from the certain operation of contending and 
irreconcileablo interests among the states, whoso 
independence will admit of the prosecution of their 
individual views of rapine, encroachment, and am- 
bition [Cornwallis’s system], combined with a sys- 
tematic plan of internal defence, such as has been 
uniformly contemplated by this government.” This 
last he preferred ; and surely the celebrated “ Prince” 
does not contain any maxim of what is regarded as 
its diabolical policy, more coolly avowed. 

No time was lost in giving effect to these prin- 
ciples. A treaty with Sindia was concluded by 
Col. MalcolmA(November 23), and another with 
Holkar (December 24), on the banks of the Beyah, 
^ the Punjdb^ whither he had retired in the hope 
^f engaging the Sikhs to support him. The rajahs 
of Boon dee and Jynoor, both faithful allies of the 
British, were sacrinoed without a scruple. Even 
tiro request of Lord Lake, that the alliance with 


the last should not be renounced till Holkar had 
passed his territories, on his way home, was re- 
jected ; the worthy Holkar was not to be deprived 
of an opportunity of plunder. These rajahs were f 
weak, but those of Macherry and Bhurtpore had 
some strength ; Lord Lake’s representations in! 
their behalf were therefore listened to, and matters 
were not precipitated. 

The British government thus, in the words of 
the Jypoor vakeel, “ made its faith subservient to 
its convenience ; ” and Sir George Barlow, a man 
of limited mental powers, and apparently incapable 
of appreciating tlie Wellesley policy, to the exposi- 
tions of which ho had been listening for years, 
as far as in him lay overturned the British em- 
pire in India, by acting in blind obedience to the 
narrow, ignorant, and shortsighted policy of those 
who thought that an empire could be gained and 
kept without expense, and that the English could 
remain only one of the powers of India. It is 
gratifying to see that no policy has ever been more 
universally condemned ; not a single writer, of any 
character, has, we believe, attempted to defend it. 
Lord Lake, who, though in vain, had made every 
effort to sustain the honour of his country at this 
dark period, quitted India as soon as he was able, 
leaving behind him a character for daring valour, 
and other high (jualities, the memory of which iS| 
^still cherished by the native army. 

When the account of the death of Lord Corn- 
wallis reached England, the Director's,, with the 
consent of the Board of Control, appointed Sir 
George Barlow to bo Governor-general. He now 
applied himself sedulously to what nature had bestl 
qualified him for, the roductiont)f expenditure, and) 
the providing of the Company’s investment of! 
goods. The former; he reduced to one-half, so thar 
the finances were soon in a flourishing condition. 
He also introduced the British revenue and judicial I 
arrangements into the newly-acquired teiritories in 
Cuttack, Buudelcund, and the Doab. 

While he was thus engaged, alarming tidings 
arrived from Msidras. The fortress of jillore, 
which was the residence of Tippoo’s family, was 
garrisoned by portions of one European regiment, 
the 69th, and of two native regiments, the 1st and 
23rd, the former being 370, the latter 1600 in 
number, the whole commanded by Col. Fancou rt. 
of the 69th. They had Separate barracks, and the 
officers resided in detached private houses. On a 
sudden, at about three o’clock on the inorning of 
the 10th July, 1806, a general attack on the English 
posts was made by tho natiy^u troops. The main 
body of th6m attached the barracks, into which 
they poured volleys of musketry and discharges of 
field-pieces which they had placed opposite the 
doorway. Others watched the houses of the ofl5- 
cers to shoot them as they came out, and others 
broke mto the houses of the other Europeans and 
murdered all they met. They thus before day 
had killed thirteen officers, among whom was Col. 
Fancourt, and Lieut-col. McKerras of the 23rd, 
and in the barracks there were eighty-two privates 
killed, and ninety-one wounded. Fear of the 
bayonet kept them from entering, and the men 
defended themselves against their fire as well as 
they could by the beds and furniture. At length 
some of the officers made their way to the bar- 
racks, and placing themselves at the head of the 
men forced a passage through the assailants and 
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readied the ramparts. They then proceeded to 
the magazine, but found it in the hands of the 
mutineers. Being thus disappointed in their hopes 
of obtaining powder, they returned to the ram- 
parts, losing many men in their passage to and fro, 
and there maintained their ground with the bayo- 
^net. The Sepoys now began to disperse in search 
of plunder, and many of them who had either 
unwillingly joined the mutiny, or wished to secure 
I what they had got, quitted the fort 

As Arcot is only nine miles from Vellore, intelli- 
gence of what had occurred reached that place at 
six in the morning. Liout-col. Gillespie of the 
19th dragoons, immediately put himself at the 
head of a squadron of that regiment, and a strong 
troop of the 7th native cavalry, and set out for 
Vellore, directing the rest of the cavalry with the 
galloper guns to follow without delay. lie reached 
Vellore at eight o’clock, and found the two outer 
gates of the fort open, the third closed ; but some 
of the GOth who had taken shelter over it lot them- 
selves down and opened it. They were obliged to 
wait till ten for the guns, in order to blow open the 
fourth gate, and when that w'as effected the cavalry 
rushed in and joined the GOth, which with Col. 
Gillespie had already descended from the ram- 
parts. The mutineers made no steady resistance ; 
they were bayoneted by the GOth, or cut down 
by the cavalry. From 300 to 400 were killed, 
many were made prisoners, and tlie number was 
rapidly augmented by those whom the police or 
the country-people seized on their flight and 
brought in. Some were afterwards tried by court- 
martial, condemned and executed, others dis- 
charged for ever from the service ; the remainder 
jwero pardoned. The numbera of the two regiments 
jwere erased from the array-list. 

Various causes were assigneS for this outbreak. 
Some saw in it a plot to overthrow the English 
power, and raise one of the sons of Tippoo to the 
throne of Mysore. But none of these princes 
could be proved to have had any previous commu- 
nication with the mutineers, and though some of 
their retainers joined them, and the standard of 
Mysore was brouglit from one of their houses 
(luring the insurrection, it did not appear that tlie 
princes had any knowledge of it. Besides, there 
were Hindoos as well as Mussulmcn among the 
mutineers, who could not be suspected of any 
affection for the family of Tippoo. As little reason 
was there for another suspicion that was formed, 
of its being a general plan of the Mohammedan 
princes of the Deckan for the expulsion of the 
English. There were only two of these princes, 
the Nizam and the Nabob of Arcot, neither of 
whom could have done it without the knowledge 
of the Phiglish, and to whom the slightest suspicion 
of such a plot did not attach. The true cause was 
the alarm given to the religious feelings of the 
men by some silly and injudicious military regula- 
tions. 

There have always been in the British army, 
niore perhaps than in any other, a sort of officers 
jin whose eyes the appearance of their men on 
I i)arade seems to bo of more consequence than their 
efficiency in the field ; and who, therefore, attach 
wonderful importance to the minuticu of dress and 
accoutrements. Of this class was Sir John Cra- 
dock, who now commanded the Madras army. In 
his anxiety to assimilate the appearance of the 


native to the European troops, he forbade the 
Sepoys to appear on parade with earrings or with 
coloured marks on their foreheads indicative of 
caste, and he ordered them to trim their beards 
and mustachios after a uniform model. They 
w-ere also ordered to wear a particular kind of 
undress jacket, leathern stocks, and use a turn- 
screw somewhat like a cross in shape. These 
innovations made the men conceive that it was the; 
intention of the goyemment to make them gradu-j 
ally assume the dress, and eventually the religion) 
of the Europeans ; and their suspicions slemed' 
converted into certainty when a new kind of tur- 
ban, approaching in their eyes to the form of the 
hat, was decided on as being lifter, and more con- 
venient ; for in India the iiat and its wearer are 
identified, and to wear a hat is to bo a Christian. 
The men remonstrated firmly, though respectfully, 
against the use of the new turban ; but the general 
and the governor, Lord William Bentinck, were 
equally determined on its adoption, and the result 
was the massacre at Vellore. There were also 
symptoms of mutiny in the troops at IlyderabM 
and other places, but they were checked by the 
prudence of the commanding officer. 

Another marked trak; of the English character, 
and which, if ever we lose our Indian empire, will 
be one of the chief causes of the ralamity, was 
strongly revealed on this occasion. It is that] 
haughtiness, that supercilious contempt for the peo- 
ple of other countries, which even on the contiuent 
of Europe makes us so generally disliked, though 
held in respect. None of the officers seemed to 
have endeavoured to gain the affections of .their, 
men, or to have taken the trouble of acquiring a 
sufficient knowledge of their language to ‘be able 
to communicate readily with them. The conse- 
quence was, that out of the whole 1600 Sepoys at 
Vellore only one man, a private named Mustafa 
Beg, proved faithful. He came to Col. Forbes, 
who commanded his regiment, on the 27th June, 
and informed him of the plot ; but that indolent 
and supercilious officer referred the matter to a 
committee of native officers, wlm of coui*8e reported 
that Mustafa Beg was unworthy of credit, and he 
was placed under arrest. 

Tippoo’s family were removed to Bengal, andi 
their allowance was diminished. Lord W. Bentinck | 
and Sir J. Cradock were both recalled, as their: 
blind spirit of military absolutism was justly re-i 
garded as the main cause of the disaster. 

The whigs had now at length, on the death of Mr. ) 
Pitt, come into power, and no one who knows them ' 
will suppose that they would let so valuable a 
piece of patronage as the goveniment of India go 
out of their hands. While young in office they, 
through their president of the Board of Control, 
Lord Minto, had consented to the appointment of 
Sir G. Barlow ; but they soon found means to with- 
draw their consent, and nominated the Earl _ of 
L.gjldei:dftle to the office. To this appointment the • 
Directors, on account of that nobleman’s well- 
known republican and free-trade views, objected 
in the strongest terms ; and the matter was com- 
promised by conferring the vacant dignity on liord 
MialP himself, who, as Sir Gilbert Elliot, had been 
active in the proceedings against Warren Hastings 
and Sir Elijah Iinpey, and possessed a competent 
knowledge of Indian affairs. . Sir G. Barlow wa« 
appointed to succeed Lord W. Bentinck at Madras, 
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Lord Minto reached Calcutta in the end of July, 
1802. The whigs were then out of power, but the 
tories who had succeeded them were generous 
enough not to recall him. He pursued as much as 
he was able the pacific policy of his immediate 
predecessors ; but he soon had proof that such a 
course was not then practicable in India. It was 
(found that nothing but force would keep the turbu- 
lent chiefs of llundelcund in order ; and troops 
•under Col. Martindell were engaged for a space 
of five years in bringing them to obedience. The 
ablest of tliese chiefs was an adventurer named 
(iopaLSipg ; and it was found expedient to termi- 
nate the contest with him by a grant of a jagheer 
of eighteen villages. The most important event 
of this contest was the reduction of the hill-fort 
of lijilinjfr, hitherto deemed impregnable. It sur- 
rendered to Col. Martindell in Feb. 1812. 

The emperor Napoleon was now at the summit 
of power in Europe. Ho had for many years had 
vague ideas floating in his mind of transporting a 
French array to India and overturning the Anglo- 
Indian empire. If we may credit himself, he had 
when in Egypt formed the wild scheme of sending, 
when he should have made that country a pro- 
vince of France, an army of ^0,000 men mounted on 
horses, camels, and dromedaries, across the de- 
serts of Arabia, and those on the Persian gulf, 
to the banks of the Indus. Another no less ^ild 
project was that of sending a force of 16,000 men 
i)y sea, conveyed by thirty-two ships of the line. 
Rut Egypt Jiad been lost, and Nelson had annihi- 
lated the navy of France at Trafalgar. The 
French emperor had lately, however, sent to the 
coui’t of . Persia a splendid embassy under Gen. 
Gardanne (Dec. 1807), and though the object of 
hostility really was Russia, with which both were at 
war, the British authorities in India fancied they saw 
a French invasion looming in the distance, and 
resolved to provent its approach if possible by 
engaging the intervening powera in its interests. 
These were the Sikhs of the Punjdb, the Afghans, 
and the Persians. 

After the death of Ahmed Shah DArance, the 
Sikhs being left to themselves, had organized a 
|)ohtical confederacy in the Punj&b. Their dis- 
tricts, named Misals, were twelve in number ; 
each had a principal sirdar, or chief, who was to 
lead in war, and arbitrate in peace. Such a fede- 
ration, however, could not long stand against indi- 
vidual taleut and ambition. Cljarat Sing, the 
chief of one of the smallest Misals, began to en- 
croach on his neighbours ; his don Ma^ 
made still further progress to dominion ; and his 
gnindson, Runjeet Sing, succeeded in bringing 
under his authority nearly all the chiefs west of 
the Sutlej, The Sikh rajahs to the oast of that 
river had proffered their submission to the Bri- 
tish ; but as, though it was accepted, no promise 
was made to protect them, Runjeet Sing thought 
'he might venture to reduce them. In Oct. 1806 
he crossed the Sutlej, and dictated terms of peace 
to two contendhig rajahs ; and finding that the 
British took notice he returned in the following 
year. The chiefs, now alarmed, applied to tho 
resident at Delhi for protection ; but before an 
answer could arrive from Calcutta, Rimjoet had 
repassed the river. As Lord Minto was apprehen- 
sive of a French invasion, he resolved to conciliate 
thb Sikh if possible ; and in Sept. ]J8fi8 Mr. (after- 
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wards Sir Charles) Metc alf, appeared as the British 
envoy in his camp. He was received very cour- ,! 
tepusly, but was told that the Jumna must be the 
boundary between the two states ; and to prove 
that he was in earnest, Runjeet crossed the Sutlej, 
seized two forts, and exacted tribute. But unfor- 
tunately for his pretensions, the panic of a French' 
invasion had ceased ; and he was told that he t 
should hold nothing beyond the Sutlej but some' 
districts which he had reduced before the time of 
the submission of the chiefs ; and as Col, Ochterlony : 
had advanced with troops to LAdiana near that 
river, and Gen. St. Leger was preparing to follow 
with more, ho gave up his hopes of conquest, and 
signed (Apri.1 25, |809) a treaty of perpetual 
friendship with the British government. 

Ahmed Shah, the Afghan, had been succeeded 
by his son Tanoor, whoso reign was long and 
peaceful. On his death his numerous sons con- 
tended for the throne. Zero&n . though not the 
eldest, with the aid of his younger brother, ShAjah- 
ul-mulk, succeeded in retaining the throne for 
about seven years; but having put to death the 
head of the Barukzye clan, which had aided power- 
fully in his elevation, Futch Khan, the son of that 
chief, joined Zem&n’s brother MahmAd, and Ze- 
m&n being taken and blinded, MahmA d mounted 
the throne. This prince being of an indolent tem- 
per, and too partial to his Persian guards, the 
Afghans rose against him and placed his brother 
S]^jah at their head. MahmAd was defeated and 
t^eu, but not blinded, a piece of humanity which 
Shujah afterwards found reason to regret. After 
ShAjah had reigned about five yeai‘8, MahmAd 
escaped from prison, and joined his son Camran 
who was in arms in the west ; they were also 
joined by tho Barukzye chief, but Shah ShAjah gave 
them a defeat. Instead, however, of following up 
his victory, he returned to celebrate it at PeshAwar. 

It was* at this time that a British embassy 
reached PeshAwar (Mar. 15). It was headed by 
Mr._Mount8tuart JElphinstgne ; and as matters 
were not then arranged with Runjeet Sing, it had 
come through tho Sandy Desert and MooltAn. It 
was received with great courtesy, but nothing of 
any importance was effected. The news of Napo- 
leon’s invasion of Spain had ended all fears for 
India; and the money which Shah ShAjah asked for, 
and which the envoy advised to giv«, and which 
might have averted that prince’s future calamities,/ 
was refused. 

In order to counteract the French influence at 
tho court of Persia, the British ministry resolved 
to send S ir H arford Jones, late resident at Bagdad, 
thither as ambassador, and ^meantime Lord Minto 
had decided on sending Col. Malcolm who had 
already been there in the time of Lord Wellesley. 
As the former did not reach Bombay till April, 
1809, his Indian rival had already proceeded to 
Busheer ; but flnding that the Persian court still 
leaned to France, in the hope of getting her media- 
tion with Russia, he returned to Calcutta, and on 
his report Lord Minto resolved to commence hos- 
tilities in the Persian gulf. In the mean time 
Sir Harford Jones had arrived at Busheer ; and 
as the Persian monarch now saw the folly of trust- 
ing to France, ho was allowed to proceed to Teh- 
rAn the capital ; the French embassy quitted 
that city tlie day before ho entered it (Feb, 14, 
1869). Lord Minto denying the right of the 
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home-goveriiment to interfere, recalled Sir H. 
Jones, who was ordered by the ministry not to 
obey; he also sent CoL Malcolm back to Persia, and 
both remained at Tehrdn till 1810, when Sir Gore 
Ousley came from England as ambassador. 

Sir George Barlow was, as we have stated, at 
this time governor of Madras. lie had here many 
difficulties to contend with, and they were aug- 
mented by his own arbitrary uncomplying temper. 
iTho Nabob of Arcot’s debts, that fruitful source of 
'mischief, was one of tho principal. As the Com- 
pany was now to discharge them, it was resolved 
I to examine more closely into them, and in 1805, 
j commissioners to sit in England, with others to 
collect evidence at Madras, were appointed. These 
last were, for obvious reasons, selected from tho 
civil service of Bengal. The commission sat for 
j a period of five and twenty years, the amount of 
claims, real and fictitious, was upwards of thirty 
millions sterling ; that 'of those which were ad- 
I mitted to be valid, little more than two and a half 
millions ! A man named R eddy R Ao, who had 
been the late Nabob’s principal accountant, was 
much in favour with the commissioners. When 
ho produced a bond which ho himself held, ano- 
ther native creditor named Papia denied its au- 
thenticity, and a magistrate on his charge com- 
mitted R eddy RA o for trial. As the commissioners 
regarded this as a more trick to deprive them of 
essential assistance, the government at their desire 
directed the law-officers of the Company to conduct 
his defence. On the trial tho chief 'justice charged 
strongly in his favour, but the jury found him 
guilty. Mr. Batley, one of his witnesses, was then 
prosecuted for perjury, and tho jury convicted 
him also. Reddy RAo was now charged with 
having paid a debt to another native with a forged 
bond, knowing it to be such, and he was again 
found guilty. The chief-justice, fully convinced in 
his own mind of the innocence of bUh defen- 
dants, instead of passing sentence referred the 
jevidence to the king, tenning the defendants “ not 
jobjects of his mercy, but suitors for his justice 
'in fact as the victims of a conspiracy. A pardon 
accordingly was granted; but ere it reached Madras, 
iReddy R4o had poisoned himself. It appears that 
|ithe juries had been right, that his bond was a for- 
|gery, and that he had been engaged in sundry 
ffraudulent transactions. 

Some unpleasant events occurred at this time in 
Travancore. The rajah, who had been taken into 
a subsidiary alliance, had had four battalions of the 
company’s troops quartered on him. The subsidy 
I having fallen into arrear, ho applied to have the 
j force reduced ; and it really was far beyond what 
j was requisite. The resident, Col. Macauley, in 
return, c^llod on the rajah to reduce a body of his 
troops, named the Carnatic Brigade ; but he looked 
on this as the annihilation of his dignity and au- 
thority, and declined compliance. In all this affair 
the rajah’s adviser and instigator had been his 
dewan, Vyloo Tambee j and the resident therefore 
insisted on his removal. The dewan affected 
willingness to resign, but in secret he organized an 
linsurrection of the Nairs, the military class ; he 
Engaged the dewan of Cochin also in the plot, and 
jwrote letters to the surrounding rajahs, to induce 
ihem to share in it. The resident, aware of what 
was in contemplation, applied for reinforcements of 
ti’oops : but before they could arrive, his bouse was 


surrounded one night (Dec. 28) by a body of armed 
men, and on his going to the window ho was fired 
at. Before they broke in, he managed to conceal 
himself, and their search for him proved fruitless. 
In the moniing, they saw a vessel with British 
colours enter the harbour, and others standing for 
it. At this sight they fied, and tho resident got 
safely on board the vessel, which proved to be one 
of those that were bringing troops from Malabar. 

Col. Chalmezs, who commanded at Quilon, lost 
no time in attacking the Nairs, who were in arms 
in his vicinity. He was successful in his operations; 
but they received such accessions from the south 
that he found it necessary to remain oH the defen- 
sive, though joined by the king’s 12th under Col. 
Picton. On the 15th January, 180!), the dewan . 
at the head of from 20,000 to 30,000 men, with 18 
pieces of cannon, attacked the British lines before 
daybreak. But, after a conflict of five hours, he 
was driven off with a loss of 700 men and 16 guns. 
A few days after (19th), he made an attempt on 
the post of Cochin,. held by Major Hewitt. Being 
a^in repulsed, he spread his forces on the land- 
side, and covered the sea with boats, in order to 
cut off supplies ; but a frigate, with the resident 
on board, came and anchored off the town, and her 
boats quickly destroyed his flotilla. 

The dewan, shortly after, was guilty of two atro- 
cities, which deprive him 6f all claim to our sym- 
pathy. An assistant-surgeon, named Hume, being 
taken as he was travelling by night, was brought 
before him; and though he knew him personally, 
and had been benefited by his skill, he ordered him 
to be put to death. A small vessel, with thirty 
men of the 12th on board, having touched at Alepi, 
they were induced to land by the fiiendly assu- 
rances of tho people , and they were immediately 
made prisoners, and were murdered, by order of 
the dewan. 

The government of Madras now found it neces- 
sary to make more vigorous exertions. Col. 
Cup£age, who commanded at Malabar, was ordered 
to march his troops to Cochin, and join Col,.Chal- 
mers ; and Col. St. Leger was directed to move 
with a force from Trichinopoly, and entt'T Travan- 
core on the south. As the most practicable passes 
of the western Ghilts are near tho southern extre- 
mity of the peninsula, this officer selected one of 
them, named the Arambi))i paw. This pass was 
secured by strong lines passing from mountain to 
mountain, and fortified by redoubts. But in one 
night (Feb. 10) the British troops carried the] 
whole of them, and entered Travancore. They, 
met with little or no opposition : Col. Chalmera, 
(19th) sent out two columns under Cols. Pictonj 
and Stuart, which attacked and carried the enemy’s 
fortified camp near Quilon ; Col. Cuppage entered 
from the north, and thus the whole country was 
now in the hands of the British. The resident 
now proceeded to the capital, and formed a now 
treaty with the rajah, by which be was to pay up ‘ 
all arrears, and the expenses of the wax, disband 
the Carnatic Brigade, and some Nair battalions that 
he had, and leave the defence of hifl^bountry to the 
subsidiary force. A new dewan was appointed; 
and ho pursued his unfortunate predecessor, who 
had sought a refuge in the mountains, with such 
vigour, that he was forced to betake himself to a 
pagoda, which was an ancient sanctuary. But his 
pursuers, though Hindoos, violated it, and forced 
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their way to a chamber to which he and his brother 
had retreated. They found the dewan expiring of 
wounds, probably seif-indicted. The brother was 
taken, and was hanged, in the presence of the 12 th 
regiment, in the murder of whose companions he 
had been implicated. The resident gratified a 
paltry feeling of revenge, and which was strongly 
condemned by the governor-general, by causing 
the body of the dewan to bo exposed on a gibbet. 

The reader will recollect the mutiny of the offi- 
cers in ^ Bengal, suppressed with such vigour by 
Lord Clive. A simile mutiny now took place in 
the Madras army. In this service, discontent had 
prevailed for some time ; the officers were dis- 
pleased that the means of acquiring fortunes with 
which to return to Europe, were now so limited ; 
they were jealous of tho favour which they fancied 
was shown to those of the king’s service, and pos- 
sibly the recollection of the notorious Sir Robert 
Fletcher, led them to think that they might mutiny 
with impunity. 

^ As early as 1807 Col. St. Lcger had distinguished 
himself by exciting this spirit of discontent ; but 
an agitator of higher rank had lately appeared on 
the scene. Sir J. Cradock had been succeeded as 
commander-in-chi|f by Li^ut.-g en. Macdow aU of 
tho royal service. But tho Court of Directors re- 
fused to givePhim a seat in the council, which his 
, predecessor had held, and, in consequence, he re- 
i signed* his command, expressing himself on tho 
! occasion in terms of great bitterness ; and ho lost 
' no opportunity of fomenting the discontent of the 
officers. What tho double batta question had been 
in Bengal, an allowance, named tho T^nt-Cijjn.tract, 
proved in the Carnatic. This was a permanent 
monthly allowance to tlio officers commanding na- 
tive corps, for which they were to provide their 
men with suitable camp-equipage whenever it 
should be required. That this should have been 
greatly abused can need no proof to any one con- 
versant with the history of the English in India; 
and its abolition had therefore been recommended 
by Sir J. Cradock, It had been approved of by 
the governments of both Madras and Bengal, and 
it uow fell to Sir G. Barlow to carry it into execu- 
,tion. The officers, unwilling to part with, yet 
j unable to deny the defects of, this system, sought 
for some pretext to justify their opposition. The 
I matter having been referred originally to Col. J. 
Munro, the quarter-master-general, he had drawn 
up a report on it, in which, beside the general ob- 
jections, he had stated some which were capable of 
individual application. Those who thought them- 
selves meant, called on the commander- iu-chief to 
bring him to a court-martial ; but finding that it 
could not legally be done, they resolved to appeal 
to tho Court of Directors. Gen. Macdowal, just 
^ before he left Madras for England, affecting to have 
'received competent advice, placed Col. Munro 
I under arrest. The government, on his appeal, 
'commanded him to be liberated ; the commandcr- 
in-chiof did not dare to disobey, but, ere he sailed 
(Jan. .30), he published a general order, stating that 
his departure^lone prevented his bringing Col. 
Munro to trial for various military offences. The 
government published next day a very intemperate 
public 6rder, in reply ; and Gen. Macdowal, 
liaving fiung the torch of discord, sailed for Eng- 
land, which ho never reached, the vessel having 
gohe down on the voyage (1809). 


I m*"*^**® government now suspended Col. Capper and 
j Major ^les, the adjutant, and dop.-adjntant-gene- 
I ral, for havmg circulated the late genera^ order. 
They pleaded the duty of military subordination ; 
but m vam. Capper then sailed for England, but 
ho also was lost on the passage. Boles refused to 
acknowledge his error ; addresses were forwarded 
to him from the different divisions of the army, 
approving of his conduct, and proposing to raise 
for him by subscription an income, equal to what 
he had lost. On the Ist May, the government 
issued a general order, containing a copious list of 
removals, suspensions, etc., in which appeared the 
names of Cols. St. Leger, Chalmers, and Cuppage. 
The officers of the HyderabAd force were in- 
vidiously praised in this document, for their refusal 
to participate in these proceedings ; but they 
sconied the distinction, and to prove their sin- 
cerity, published a letter to the army and tho sus- 
pended officers, declaring their resolution to make) 
common cause with them ; aud an address to the 
Governor, calling on him to restore those officers, 
as the only means of preventing the loss of the 
British empire in India. The troops at Masuli-^ 
patam were now in actual insurrection, and it was i 
arranged that they should unite with those at; 
Jalna and at Seringapatam, and' marching toj 
Madras, compel the restoration of the officers, and i 
depose tho Governor. 

Sir G. Barlow had brought matters to this dan- 
gerous state, by his want of temper and of judg- 
ment ; for it was now a personal quarrel between 
him and tho officers. Ho was urged to rescind the 
orders, but he refused, and perhaps was right in so 
doing, for it would have been yielding to intimida- 
tion. All the officers were not engaged in the 
plot ; he was sure of support from Bengal ; the 
king’s troops could bo relied on ; and the native 
troops in general had declared, that they would 
obey nonJ^utr the government. 

Tho efforts made to sepai’ate their men from 
them, so much instated the officers at Seringapa- 
tam, that they rushed into actual rebellion. They 
drove the king’s troops out of tho fort, and pre- 
pared to defend it. Troops were marched against 
them, and two battalions that were coming to their 
aid from Chittledroog, were fallen on by the dra- 
goons (Aug. 11), and dispersed with no small loss. 
In the night the fort cannonaded the cantonments 
of the troops, but without injury. In HyderabAd 
matters had come nearly to the same pass. Col. 
Close, who had come thither from Poona, tried in 
vain to bring tho officers to a sense of their duty. 
They summoned the troops from Jalna and Masuli- 
patam, and the former had actually made two 
days’ march, when the officers at IlyderabAd at 
length saw their conduct in its true light. They 
wrote a penitential letter to Lord Minto, now at 
Madras ; they signed tho tost that had been pro- 
posed, and wrote to tho other stations, calling on 
their brother officers to do the same. Their ex- 
ample was every where followed, and tranquillity 
was thus restored. Four officers were cashiered 1 
by sentence of a court-martial, and sixteen were] 
dismissed tlie service: all the rest were par-/ 
doned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Interference with Native States— Expedition to the Persian 
Gulf— Capture of Isle of Bourbon— Naval Disasters— Cap- 
ture of Isle of France — Of Java— Docolty— Renewal of 
Company’s Charter. 

Though the system of non-interferonce with the 
native states was now the avowed policy of the 
Company’s government, Lord Minto had too much 
sense not to see the danger of too rigorous an 
adherence to it. Accordingly, when Anjfitai; lUl4n, 
for Holkar was now insane, made an irruption into 
BerAr, British troops were sent to the aid of the 
rajah. In like mannep, the government interfered 
I to prevent the Peishwa from oppressing some of 
1 his jagheerdars. 

An Arab tribe, named the Jjaaemis, who dwelt 
on the coast westwards of Cape Musendom, along 
the Persian gulf, had long been notorious for 
piracy. They had hitlierto avoided attacking 
British ships ; but of late they had begun to attack 
I them also, and it was now deemed expedient to 
administer some chastisement. In the month of 
September an expedition sailed from Bombay, 
which, after dispersing a fleet of their dao», or 
small vessels, attacked and took their principal 
town, Ras-el-Khaima. All the houses, the ware- 
houses tilled with valuable goods, and a great num- 
ber of their largest does were burnt Their other 
forts were also destroyed, and the navigation of the 
gulf became secure for some years to come 
A still more distant and important expedition 
was soon undertaken. To those who are not 
aware of by how little wisdom the world is go- 
verned, it may seem strange that the French had 
been suffered for so many years to hold undis- 
^turbed possession of the Isles of France and Bour- 
;boii, into which their vessels of w^r |Qntinually 
j carried the English Indiamcn, or vesseB engaged 
'in the country- trade. On the contrary, strict in- 
junctions had been given to the authorities in 
India not to attempt their reduction, on account of 
the expense. The value of the captures had, how- 
ever, of late opened the eyes of the ministry a 
little, and they gave permission for more active 
measures. The blockade of the ports was first 
thought of, and the little isle of R odrigu ez was 
seized, and made a dep6t for the supply of the 
blockading squadron. But this plan proving use- 
less, it was finally I’esolved to make an attempt to 
reduce the I sle of B ourbon. A small force, under 
Lieut.-col. Keating, sailed from Rodriguez, and 
landed in that island (Sept, 20) near St Paul, the 
chief town on the western side. They seized, un- 
perceived, two of the principal batteries ; at the 
third, they encountered a resolute resistance, but 
they were finally successful, and became masters of 
the town, and the shipping in the harbour, includ- 
ing a frigate of forty-six guns. A convention was 
now concluded, by which all the public property 
was sun*endered to the English, who then departed 
with it, and the captured shipping. The success 
of this expedition induced Lord Minto to attempt 
the reduction of the whole of the French islands. 
Early in a- Jarge reinforcement was sent to 
Col. Keating, for another attempt on the Isle of 

8 During the government of Lord Hastings, it was found 
necessary to send another expedition against Khaima. 


Bourbon. On the 6th July they reached the north 
side of that island, near St. Denis, the capital ; the 
troops were divided into four brigades, of which 
one, under Col. Fraser, was to land at Grande 
Chaloupe, some miles to the west of the town ; and 
the other three, under Col. Keating, at Rivieres de 
Pluies, to the east of it. Owing to the violence of 
the sjirf, only a part of the last was able to effect a 
landing ; they seized a battery, and secured them- 
selves for the night. Meantime, Col. Fraser had 
landed without loss, and pushed on and occupied 
the heights to the west of St, Denis. Next morn- 
ing (8th), the greater part of the remainder of the 
troops made a landing at Grande Chalou|)e, but[ 
before they could advance the prize had been won.j 
Col, Fraser had descended the hill, charged with 
the bayonet the French, who were drawn up in 
two columns in the plain, supported by a strong 
redoubt, and routed them. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon a flag of truce was sent from the town ; 
and when the rest of the troops had come up, and | 
preparations were made for storming, a surrender! 
of the island, with the troops and public property,] 
was made to the British. * 

The Isle de Bourbon was thus captured with 
hardly any loss ; but fhe British naval force was 
now to experience some unusual disasters. Throe 
French frigates having run into the harbour of 
Grand Port in the Isle de France, four English 
frigates resolved to attack them there. BtM; from 
want of pilotage, the vessels having grounded, and 
being exposed to the fire of both the P’rench shij.s 
and batteries, one was forced to strike her colours, 
two were burnt by the British themselves, and the 
fouriJi was obliged a day or two after to surrender 
to a squadron that came round from St. Louis, the 
capital. 

On the 29th Nov. an expedition composed of 
troops from Bengal and Madras, counting about 
11,000 men, commanded by Gen. Abercrombie, 
landed in Grande Baye, about fifteen miles north 

St,. Louis, and immediately cummenced their 
marchTor that town. Having made their way j 
with difficulty through a wood, they bivouacked 
for the night, and next rooming resumed their 
march. But the excessive heat and the want of 
water obliged them to halt five miles from St. 
Louis, in the bed of the Pamplcmousse river. In 
the morning (Slat) the march was again resumed. 
Gen. Decaen, the governor, though he had only 
2000 Europeans including the crews of ships, be- 
side the colonists, and the blacks, resolved to give 
them battle. But one chai’ge of the English flank, 
battalion put them to flight. Before evening the) 
formal surrender of the island was effected, and] 
thus terminated the last remnant of French domi-fj 
nion in the East. 

As Holland now formed a port of the French 
empire, it became necessary to reduce her oriental 
possessions also. The home-govemraeut had, with 
its usual wisdom, only sanctioned blockade, but ‘ 
Lord Minto and Adm. Drury deemed it both wiser 
and safer to attempt their conquest. In February 
1810, a small expedition arrived V)ff A mboy na, 
and after a brief resistance it capitulated. Tnthe 
course of the year, the Banda islands and Ternate 
also were reduced, and notTifng now remained to 
the Dutch in the East but Java, which it was 
determined to attack as soon as the troops should : 
have returned from the Isle of France. 
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On the let Juno, 1811, the troops intended for to the Whitefeet, Ribbonmen, and suchlike of Ire- 
the expedition were assembled at Malacca under land, with the exception that their chief object 
the command of Sir Samuel Aehmuty ; Lord was plunder. They fonned a society, the chief 
Minto had accompanied those from Bengal, but members of which were fully known only to their 
only, as he expressed it, as a volunteer. On the sirdars or chiefs. During the day they worked 
4th August it anchored in the bay of Batavia, like the rest of the people at trades or agriculture ; 

It consisted of 12,000 men, half English, half In- at night they repaired with arms to the place 
dian ; the Dutch troops in the island, native and appointed : the number of a gang varied from ten 
European, were about 17,000, of which Gen. Jansens, to sixty, according to circumstances. Having made 
the governor, had posted 13,000 in the lines of an offering to Durga, the goddess of thieves, they 
^ Conielis, a strong position eight miles from Ba- blackened their faces or put on masks, and then 
tavia. ^ marched with lighted torches to the village where t 

The landing was effected without opposition, they proposed to rob some money-changer or 
land the city of Batavia submitted (7th) ; and shopkeeper, or to take vengeance on some one 
(thence on the third day the troops marched f»)r who had given information against a member of 
Cornelis. On tho way they found a portion of the* their society. On entering t\;>e village they fired 
Dutch army strongly posted ; but they were un- a shot as a signal for the villagers to keep at home, 
able to withstand the charge of the British, and They then surrounded the house of their victim, 
they broke and fled, their loss being very severe, which some of them entered. Unless it was a 
The British followed them to Cornelis. Here the case of vengeance, or that they met with resistance, 
main body of tho enemy lay in an entrenched they seldom committed murder ; but the tortures 
camp between two rivors, protected in front and which they indicted in order to get information 
rear by batteries and redoubts mounting 280 pieces where property was concealed were appalling and 
of artillery. The situation was so strong, that often caused death. They then retired, and in tho 
Gen. Jansens had no doubt but that he would be morning were seen about their usual avocations, 
able to hold out till the raiify season should arrive, Though the peasantry often knew well who were 
and sickness oblige the English to retire. Decoits, they feared to give information, and fear 

Ground w.-w broken as before a fortress (20th), or corruption also restrained the police. Thei 
and batteries were erected and a heavy cannonade government, by improving the efficacy of the police, 
was carried on for some days ; but it soon became and by rendering more certain the rewards for' 
japparent that the place must bo carried by storm, information, succeeded in giving a great check to( 
(if a tedious course of warfare was to be avoided. Decoity. In the province of Bundw4n, of which' 
It was, therefore, resolved that a division under Mr. Butterworth Baylcy was made magistrate in 
t'ol. Gillespie should make an attemfit to carry tho 1810, the practice was almost totally suppressedj 
bridge over the river Slokan, and tho redoubt in within a few months by having recourse to thel 
front of it^ while two other attacks should be made ancient police system of the country : but thisj 
on the enemy’s lines in front and rear. On the example was not followed, for our Indian govern- 
I night of the 26tli, Col. Gillespie set oUt; as he had raents are in general too full of their own wisdom 
to take a round through an intricate country it to adopt the usages of the Hindoos, 
was almost daylight when he came near the re- While ^ch was the course of affairs in India, 
doubt. He then discovered that the rear division the question of the renewal of the Company’s 
had fallen behind ; but instead of waiting for it charter was agitated in England, and tho cupidity 
he resolved to advance at once, trusting«that the and selfishness of the various parties was display- 
noise of the firing would bring it up. The redoubt iiig itself under the garb of philanthropy, aud 
and briilge were speedily carried, the rear-guard regard for the public interest, 
came up as was expected ; other redoubts to the Toward the end of 1808, Mr. t)undas wrote to 
right and left were carried also; the division which tho Directors, to know i7 they wished the question 
was acting in front forced their way in ; all resist- of the Charter to be brought before Parliament., 
ance was. speedily* overcome, and the enemy fled. In their reply they asserted the right of the Corn- 
pursued by Col. Gillespie with the dragoons and pony to its territorial possessions, and expressed an 
horse artillery for a space of ten miles. The expectation that they would be allowed to increase 
British loss was nearly 900 killed and wounded, their dividends, and that the country would aid 
including 85 officers. The enemy had, it is said, them to liquidate their debt. They said nothing 
upwards of 1500 slain, and 6000 were made about their exclusive privilege, but seemed to take 
.prisoners. That day decided the fate of Java ; it for granted that it would bo continued. We 
!forthoughGen. Jansens attempted to make another thus seo that they had a view to their peculiar, 
stand in the. eastern part of the island, he was interests. Mr. Dundas in reply denied their right! 
forced to capitulate, and Java became a British to tho territory of India ; thought that any surplusj 
jpossession. Lord Minto then returned to Bengal, revenue should go first to the liquidation of ther 
having committed the government of Java to ^r. debt rather than the increase of dividends, and; 

‘ (afterwards Sir Stamford) Rifles, under whom added tliat the charter would only be renewed on, 
it attained a degree of quiet and prosperity, such condition of the merchants and manufacturers of 
as it had never before enjoyed. Great Britain being allowed to trade in ships of 

During the* remainder of the period of Lord their own to all places within the limits of the 
Miuto’s government, his attention was devoted to Company’s exclusive trade, Cl jina excepted. This 
the internal improvement of the counti’y. Of the system the Directors pronounced to be ruinous to 
measures adopted we can only mention those for the Company and country alike, and hinted that they 
the suppression of Decoity, or gang-robbery, which would not seek a renewal of the Charter, 
had of late incressed to an alarming extent. Matters remained thus till toward the end qf 

• The Decoits bore au extraordinary resemblance 1811, when the court, in reply to a letter from Mr. 
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Dundas (now Lord Melville), agreed to open the 
trade, and in April J8ia^ they petitioned for a 
renewal of their charter, on these terms. It is 
robable that the chief opponents of the Company 
ad on this, as on former occasions, been the mer- 
chants of London ; for though exports were to he 
permitted from all the ports, the imports were all 
to be brought to the capital, the merchants and 
shipowners of which expected to derive thence 
great advantages. But Liverpool, Bristol, and 
the other out-ports as they are named, claimed the 
right of import also, and sent up delegates to 
London; and petitions to parliament against the 
Company’s monopoly poured in from every trading 
and manufacturing town in the empire. 

It is actually amusing to view the brilliant pros- 
pects that are held forth by commercial men, when 
their object is the extension of their own trade ; 
and how utterly heedless they are of the interests, 
not merely of strangers, but of other classes of 
their countrymen ; they drive on their free-trade 
car like that of Juggemdth, crushing all before it 
But their anticipations are rarely, or never veri- 
fied ; they have not in general accurate notions of 
the real condition of other countries, and of the 
disturbing causes likely to arise ; and, strange as 
it may appear, they are as much under the in- 
fluence of imagination as poets or lovers. Owing, 
perhaps, to want of re^lar education, and of cor- 
rect t^te, they love to indulge in figures of speech, 
and their language teems with personifications. 
The following extract, which Thornton gives from 
a petition from Sheffield at this time, will illustrate 
what we have stated. 

If the trade of this United Kingdom were per- 
mitted to flow unimpeded over those extensive, 
luxuriant, and opulent regions, though it might in 
the outset, like a torrent repressed and swoln by 
obstructions, when its sluices were first opened 
break forth with uncontrollable impetuosity, de- 
instead of supplying the district before it ; 
yet that very violence, which at the beginning 
might bo partially injurious, would in tho issue 
prove highly and permanently beneficial : no part 
being un visited, the waters of commerce that 
spread over tho face of the land, as they subsided 
would wear themselves channels, through which 
they might continue to flow ever afterwards, in 
regular and fertilizing streams.” The simple 
meaning of this sonorous rhapsody is, that though 
they might at first glut (as they know they would) 
tho new markets, yet things might end i^ tho esta- 
blishment of a regular trade. But such high-flown 
language from the cullers of Sheffield ! 

Whatever we may think of the language, the 
reasoning, and tho motives of the members of com- 
mercial leagues of this kind, it seems certain that 
in this country they are tolerably sure to carry 
their point ; and there only remains for those who 
see their objects, to smile at their disappointed ex- 
pectations. The Company, on this occasion, made 


'• As an instance of the justice and philanthropy of manu- 
facturers, we' may take tho trade In cotton- goods. While 
Manchester and other towns were struggling In the forma- 
tion of silk and cotton-manufactories, they were protected by 
a duty of seventy or eighty per cent, ad valorem, in some 
cases by a total prohibition, against the competition of India, 
<A which their goods have since been forced without any 
duty at all, nearly to the ruin of the native artizans. 


as hard a battle as they could ; Warren Hastings, 
and many other distinraished men who had been 
in India, asserted the danger of the proposed mea- 
sures : but the pressure from without was too 
strong for the ministry to resist it, and by the bill 
passed in Jul y , 18 13, for the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter, the trade of the East, with the ex- 
ception of that to China, was thrown open to tho 
merchants of Great Britain. As most of the wit- 
ness had expressed their apprehension of the 
evils likely to arise from the great influx of Euro- . 
pean colonists into India, and their oppression and 
robbery of the natives, the power of granting licenses 
for residence was reserved to the Company ^ 

, But there was another party in the country who 
acted on far purer and higher motives than mer- 
chants, and whom the ministers found it necessary 
to conciliate. The greater part of the last century 
had been a period of extreme religious laxity; but 
the serious tone induced by the awful war in which 
England was engaged with the French republic, 
had led men’s minds to think more deeply on tho 
subject of religion; and numbers, both of the clergy 
and laity, had returned to the sterner faith hold by 
the reformers, and :^m which tho Church of 
England in general had departed. This party now 
held many seats in parliament ; and as their prin- 
ciples led them to regard salvation as confined to 
the holders of certain tenets, they became anxious 
for the spiritual welfare of their brethren in India, 
and for the conversion of tho benighted natives. 
Their cause was ably advocated by Mr. Wilber- 
force in the House of Commons; and by a clause in 
the bill, it was resolved to appoint a bishop and ! 
three archdeacons, to superintend the chaplains of 
the different settlements in India ; and the en- 
trance of missionaries into that country was to be « 
facilitated. 

Lord Minto had written in 1811, expressing his 
wish to leave India in January, 1814. The minis- 
try, who with wonderful self-denial had allowed 
one connected with the party opposed to them in 
politics," to retain for so long a time so high and 
lucrative an office, could retrain no longer. The 
Earl of Moira, a nobleman liigh in the favour and 
confidence of tho Prince Regent, partly from ambi- 
tion, and partly, we believe, from narrowness of 
circumstances, was covetous of .tho government of 
India, and the Directors were forced to appoint; 
him. As he was a military man, he was, like Lord 
Cornwallis, made also commaiider-in-chief, to in-! 
crease his authority and his emoluments. 

Lord Minto quitted India toward the close of 
1^13, and he died the year of his return to Eng- 
land. His character stands high among those of 

1 European colonisation is a great panacea ^ith Mill for 
the evils of India. He expatiates on the advantages which 
might be derived " from a body of English gentlemen, who, 
if they had been encouraged to settle as owners of land, and . 
As manufacturers and merchants, would at this time have 
been distributed in great numbers in India.” “ The per- 
mission,” says Wilson, "has been now granted them for 
several years, and where Is the numerous body of respectable 
English landholders, who are to render inestimable services 
to the government, in preserving the peace of tho country ? " 

— one of Mill’s predictions. On another place Wilson ob- 
serves ; " An Importance Is here attached to the admirable 
effects of colonisation, which it is safe prophecy to foretel 
will never be realised ; for colonisation never will, never cjn 
take place.” 
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I the Governors-general for uprightness, disinterest- 
edness, and firmness, combined with moderation. 
I He was also a man of cultivated mind and taste, 
j and a zealous promoter of learning, both European 
I and Asiatic. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Origin of Nepalese War— Plan of the War— Failure at Ka- 

lunga — Capture of that Port— Failure at Jytak — Operations 

of Gen. Ochterlony — Of the third Division — Of the fourth 

Division — Surrender of Mai En — Invasion of Nepal — Treaty 

of Peace. 

Lord Moira reached Calcutta early in October, 
^he course of the following year he had 
to engage in war with a people with whom the 
British had as yet had few relations. 

The kingdom of NepSl is a valley) bounded on 
the south by the last and lowest range of the 
Himalaya mountains, by a loftier range of which 
on the north it is separated ffroin Tibet. Its poo- 
:ple are mostly of the Bhdt, or Tibotian race ; but 
Hindoo colonies had settled in it, and their rajahs 
had made themselves sovereigns of the country. 
About the middle of the 18th century, the chief of 
a mountain tribe named the Goorkha, taking ad- 
vantage of the feuds of the rajahs, made himself 
master of NepAl, and transmitted the sovereignty 
to his family. 

As the dominions of the Goorkha princes ex- 
tended for a length of 700 miles along the British 
frontier, from the province of Delhi to that of 
^Purneah, in Bengal, and they were of a restless, 
encroaching disposition, they had so early as 1J7.85 
begun to appropriate portions of the British terri- 
tory. Freiiuent remonstrances were made, hut to 
little purpose ; and in 1809 it was found necessary 
to employ force, to drive them out of some lands 
they had seized. The encroachments, however, 
were continued, and even on a greater scale ; all 
attempts at negotiation failed; and in 1814 both 
sides prepared for war. Some of the wiser Goorkha 
chiefs advised accommodation; but Bh im who 
as regent governed for the rajah, who was a 
minor, was resolved to try the fate of arms. His 
reliance was on the valour of his regular troops, 
though only 1 2,000 in number, the strength and 
difficulty of the countir, the ignorance of the 
British respecting it, and their want of experience 
in mountain-warfare. 

The first question with Lord Moira was, whether 
the war should bo defensive or offensive ; and for 
obvious reasons the latter mode was preferred. 
The next was, whether the British troops should 
in one large body enter Nepdl, and march direct 
' for Khatmandu, the capital, or make simultaneous 
attacks on the long line of the Goorkha conquests. 
In the former case, great and almost insuperable 
difficulties wese apprehended in marching, and 
obtaining supplies for a large body of men in so 
I a country ; while in the latter, it was to be 

' expected that the chiefs and their people, who had 
, been so recently subjugated, would take part with 
the British. The latter plan, therefore, was 
adopted; and it was determined to make the attack 


with four divisions, on different points of the fron- 
tier. 


1 he first division, under €ren. Ochterlony, com- 
posed of 6000 men, was to act against the extreme 
west of the Goorkha line. The second, of 3500 
men, under Gen. (late Col.j Gilles pie, was to move 
more eastwards, and advance against Jytak, one of 
the principal fortresses of the enemy in those parts; 
the third, of 4600 men, under Gen. J. g. ^Qod* 
was to march from the frontier of Goriikhp^ lor 
the fortress of Palpa ; while the fourth, and largest, 
of about 8000 men, under Ge n, ^arl^y , was to 
advance by MawanpOr, direct on Khatm andu. * 

The second division was the first to take the 
field. On the 19th October, its advance marched 
from SaharanpOr, and the main body followed on 
the 22nd. They moved through the Ddou, or val- 
ley of Dehra, and came before the fort of Kalunga, 
only five miles from that Doon, situated on a steep 
detached hill. The fort was of stone, and quad- 
mngular, and in the usual Goorkha manner 
strengthened by stockades. Its garrison consisted 
of 600 Goorkhas, under a gallant chief, who re- 
turned a bold defiance to the summons to surren- 
der. Cannon having been drawn up, and a battery 
erected, it was resolved to storm (31st). The troops 
wore divided into four columns, and a reserve ; and 
it was intended to assail the four sides of the fort 
simultaneously. But three of the columns having f 
to make a circuit, had not arrived when the signal ; 
was given, and a sally of the garrison having been j 
repelled by the remaining column, Gen. Gillespie’ 
thinking the place might be carried by escalade, 
ordered the men to advance to the assault. But( 
the fire of the fort proved too severe, and they' 
were forced to retire. Gen. Gillespie then crying^ 
that he would take the fort or lose his life, put him- 
self at the head of the remainder of the column, 
and advanced against the gate. The men, however, 
hung back; and as their gallant leader was waving 
his sword to encourage them, a ball from the fort 
shot him through the heart. A retreat was then I 
ordered, and the troops withdrew to Dehra, to 
wait for a battering-train from Delhi. When the 
train arrived (Nov. 24), the troops, led by Col, 
Mawbey, marched once more for Kalunga. A « 
broach having been effected (27th), a storm was *• 
attempted, but it was repelled with loss, the num- 1 
her of the killed and wounded exceeding that of f 
the garrison. Recourse was now had to bombard- 
ment ; and as the interior of the fort afforded no 
shelter, the garrison was reduced in three days to 
seventy men, with whom the commandant fled ' 
from the place. The gallant defence., of 
greatly raised the courage of the Goorkhas, and 
had a material infiuonce on the future events of 
the war, which might have been averted had Gen. 
Gillespie acted with common prudence, instead of 
headlong rashness. 

The troops now moved westwards, and came 
within a few miles of the town of N4han, to the 
north of which the fort of Jytak lay, on tho point 
where two mountain-ridges met. Here they were 
joined (Dec. 20^ by Gen. Martindell, who took the 
command; and having occupied N4han, he ad- 
vanced to the foot of the range oii which Jytak 
stood. The ascent was extremely stoop and rug- 
ged, and defended by stockades at various points. 
As it appeared that the garrison obtained their 
water from wells at some distance from the fort, it 
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was resolved to attempt to deprive them of it, and 
at the same time to carry a stroilg stockade, erected 
for the defence of the water. Two columns were 
formed ; one under Major Ludlow, to move against 
the stockade, on the nearest side ; the other, under 
Major Richards, to make a ditour, and attack it in 
the rear. Both, however, met with ill-success ; 
^the first was driven back by the enemy ; the se- 
, cond, having taken a position near the wells, gal- 
lantly maintained it against all the efforts of the 
garrison, until their ammunition was nearly ex- 
pended, when they retreated by orders of Gen. 
Mlurtindell, though Major Richards was confident, 
that if furnished with supplies he could have held 
the post. All military operations were now sus- 
pended in this quarter. 

Gen. Ochterlony, who was opposed to Aifiai-Sing 
Thapa. the ablest of the Goorkha leaders, was more 
cautious and judicious in his movements. This 
country being very mountainous, Amar Sing had 
constructed three strong stone forts on the moun- 
tain-ranges, each as usual supported by strong 
stockades. The first which the British troops 
came before (Nov. 2), named NuJagurh, surren- 
dered when cannonaded. They then advanced 
against Ramgurh, which stood on a higher range. 
Amar Sing came to its aid with 3000 regular 
troops, and encamped with his right on the fort, 
and his left and front protected by stockades. Gen. 
Ochterlony deeming the front too strong, moved 
round their left to take them in the rear. But on 
receiving intelligenoo of the second repulse at 
Kalunga, fearing its moral effect ou the troops on 
both sides, he resolved to wait for reinforcements, 
employing himself meantime in gaining infonna- 
tiou, and preparing for further operations. When 
the expected troops arrived (Dec. 27) ho resumed 
the offensive, and by judicious movements in the 

E rection of MalAn, he drew the enemy from I^i- 
irh, and other posts, which were then occupied by 
e British. The severity of the weather and the 
ruggedne.s8 of the country impeded him so much, 
that he was not able to attempt any thing against 
Mal&n till the spring. 

The third division did not move till the middle 
of December. The way to Palpa lay through a 
difficult mountain pass, which the Goorkhas had 
strongly stockaded. The stockade was attacked, 
and would probably have been carried, but Gen. 
Wood thinking that it would be impossible to 
drive the enemy from the thickets in the rear of 
it, ordered a retreat. He then confined himself to 
the defence of the frontier till the spring, when at 
the express command of Lord Moira, he advanced 
to the town of Bhotwal, from which, however, he 
soon retired again to the plain ; and as his troops 
were becoming unhealthy, they were placed, in 
May, in cantonments at Gorukhpfir. 

The fourth and largest division having assem- 
bled at Dinspore near Patna, marched (Nov. 23) 
for Bettiah. Meantime a force under Major 
I Bradshaw was succesfully employed in clearing 
the frontier forests of the Goorkhas, When the 
main army reached the frontier (Dec. 12), Gen. 
Marley, instead of advancing without his guns, as 
he had been directed, spent the rest of the mouth 
wMting for them, and this gave the enemy time to 
recover from the alarm into which Major Brad- 
shaw’s success had thrown them. The conse- 
quence was that they attacked two British out- 


posts, (Jan. 1) cut off one, and nearly destroyed 
the other. The troops now lost courage and began 
to desert ; and Gen. Marley having a most exagge- 
rated idea of the numbers and courage of the 
Goorkhas, made a retrograde movement to protect 
the depdt at Bettiah, leaving a strong division 
with Major Roughsedge to protect the frontier. 
Lord Moira, though very indignant at the conduct 
of Gen. Marley, reinforced him so largely, that his 
forces amounted to 13,000 men. But that incapa- 
ble officer, after spending the whole month of 
January in indecision, suddenly quitted his camp 
one morning before day-break, without having 
given any notice of his intention. About the end 
of Februai'y, Gen. George Wood came and took 
the command, but he also acted on a timid policy, 
and effected nothing. While, however, the fame 
of the British arms was thus tarnished by the 
inefficiency of the commanded of these two divi- 
sions, Major Latter, who commanded a small ^rce 
further eastwards, not only defended the boundary 
east of the Kusi river, but formed a useful allianci' 
with the rajah of Sikim, a small hill-state east- 
ward of Nepal. At the same time Col. Gardner' 
with a body of irregulars from Rohilcund had| 
entered Kamaon to the north of that province, and 
appeared before Almora, its chief town. Another 
in*egular force under Capt. Hearsey*, also entered 
it from another side ; but it was routed and its 
commander made a prisoner by the Goorkhas. A 
regular force under Col. Nicolls, joined Col. Gard- 
ner before Almi ra (April 8), and when everything 
had been prepared, a general attack was made 
(26th) on the stockades in front of it. After 
a brief resistance they were can’ied, and the 
troops established themselves in the town. Next, 
moniing, after a discharge of mortars on the fort, the [ 
garrison capitulated, on condition of being allowed^ 
to depart with their anns and personal property. 

Gen. Martindell was at this time engaged in a 
blockade of the fort of Jytak, patiently waiting for , 
the effects of famine on the garrison. Meantime | 
Gen. Ochterlony was acting with more vigour | 
against the Goorkhas at Malan. 

In the month of April the British troops were 
encamped on the banks of a stream in the valley 
under the ranges on which Mal&n stood, while the 
Goorkha posts extended along the ridge from 
Malan to the fort of Surajgurh, most of the peaks ' 
being occupied and stockaded. In the centre of 
the line were two points named Ryla and Deothal, 
which seemed to be assailable, and the possession 
of which would cut Mal&n off from most of its 
outworks. These Gen. Ochterlony resolved to 
attack ; and he sent (14th) a column against the 
former under Major Innis, and one against the 
latter under Col. Thomson. Another body led by 
Capt. Showers, was to move from Ratangurh, a 
post to the right of Mal4n occupied by the British, 
and attack the enemy’s cantonments under the 
fort. These attacks proved, on the whole, success- 
ful, though Capt. Showers was repulsed and killed. 
Next day ( 16th ) every effort was made to 
strengthen Deothal, as it was certain to be soon 
attacked ; more troops and two guns were sent up 
to it, and stockades were formed. As was ex- 
pected, Amar Sing, knowing that if he let the 
British remain on the mountain, they would soon 
reduce Mal&n, resolved to make every effort to 
drive them down. He, therefore, placed the troops 
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under the command of Bhakti Sing, a leader of 
known intrepidity, for the attack, while he himself 
remained close at hand with the standard and the 
reserve. The Goorkhas advanced in a semicircle," 
turning both flanks of the British position. Though 
swept down by showers of grape from the field- 
pieces, they rushed on like lions, and poured in such 
a close fire, that except three officers and as many 
men, all who served the guns were killed or 
wounded. The conflict had lasted two hours, 
when troops having joined from Ryla, Col. Thom- 
son ordered a charge to be made with bayonets. 
At this the Goorkhas broke and fled, leaving 
Bh a^tti Sin g dead on the spot. Ainar Sing retired 
withthe fugitives into the fort, and the body of 
the fallen leader was sent in to them wrapt in 
shawls by the victors. Next day two of his wives 
burned themselves with his corpse. 

Most of the exterior works of Mai An were car- 
ried in the remaining days of April ; and on the 
8th May, a battery was opened on the principal 
redoubt, and preparations were made for stoi’ming. 
But the main body of the garrison, deeming resist- 
y auce hopeless, now came out and suirendered ; 
'fiiiid Amar Sing, after making a show of defence 
r^for a couple of days, sent^iis son to propose a con- 
vention. It was concluded on the following terms : 

I the Goorkhsih were to give up all their possessions 
west of the Jumna ; and the garrison of MalAn, part 
of that of Jytak, and all the members of the Thapa 
! family, were to be allowed to retire to Nepdl with 
1 their arms ami their private property. Most of 
the men entered the British service. 

The defeat of their ablest leader made the court 
of Khatmandu now rather anxious for peace, and 
the remainder of the year was spent in negotia- 
tions. At length it became manifest that the only 
object of the Goorkhas had been to gain time, and 
that they intended making another appeal to arms. 
A force amounting to nearly 17,000 men was 
therefore assembled at Dinaporc, and on the fron- 
tiers, with which Gen. (now Sir David *) Ochterlony 
’ took the field early in February. He divided his 
force into four brigades, of which the first under 
Col. Kelly was to move to the right and endeavour 
to e nter N epAl by Hariharpur ; the second under 
Col. Nicolls on the left by Kamnagar ; while the 
two last, under Sir D. Ochterlony in peraon, would 
seek to penetrate to MakwaupAr by the Churia- 
glifiti ptiss. 

This pass being found both difficult in itself, and 
strongly defended by tiers of stockades, it was 
resolved to attempt to enter by another which was 
jliscovered, and which proved to be unguarded. 
•It was a long deep ravine, between high banks 
covered with trees whose branches meeting over 
it excluded the light of day. On the night of the 
14th, Sir D. Ochterlony entered this pass at the 
head of the third brigade, and on tho fourth day 
he reached Hetaunda on the banks of the Rapti 
‘ unopposed. Hex’e he was joined by the fourth 
brigade ; tho Goorkhas having abandoned the 
stockades in the pass when they found that their 
position bad been turned. On tho 27th the British 
troops encamped within two miles of the fortified 
heights of Makwanpdr, and the following morning 
they took possession of tho strong village of Sek- 
har-Kliatri, which its garrison had evacuated. 

^ He was first made a Knight Commander of the Bilth, 
dnd thea a Barmet. 


At noon, however, the Goorkhas returned in 
greater force, and endeavoured to recover it. 
Additional troops came on both sides ; and at five 
o’clock the Goorkhas were repelled with a loss of 
500 men, that of the British being 46 killed, and 
175 wounded. Next day Col. Nicolls joined with 
the second brigade. Col. Kelly had, meantime, 
forced the garrison to evacuate the fort of Hari- 
harpftr. Preparations were now made for erect- 
ing new batteries against MakwanpAr, when the 
commandant, who was brother to the regent, sent 
to say that ho had received the ratification of tho 
treaty which had been previously agreed on. 
As Sir D. Ochterlony was invested with political j 
as well as military authority, the treaty was con-|| 
eluded with some additional cessions of territory ;/ 
and peace was re-established, and it has never sincej 
been disturbed. 

The chief articles of this treaty were the aban- 
doning all claims on the hill-rajahs west of the/ 
river Kali, and. restoring all the territory taken I 
from the rajah of Sikim, giving up the Tirai or low-' 
lands at the foot of the hills along the southern! 
frontier, and receiving a resident at Khatmandu. j 
As the NepAlcse set an exaggerated value on thej 
Tirai, and the desire to retain it had been a chief 
cause of their breaking off the treaty, a part of itj 
was restored to them to their great satisfaction. 

This war was a necessary one ; for, unless 
where justice plainly dictates, concessions can 
never be made to barbarians, as they will surely 
ascribe them to weakness. Had all the command- 
ing officers been like Sir D. Ochterlony, it would 
also have been a brief and inexpensive war. It 
was condemned at home of course from the com- 
mencement ; but when terminated, tho highest 
praises were bestowed on the Governor-general, 
who was created Marquis of Hastings, and thanks 
were voted to Sir D. Ochterlony and the officers 
and men engaged in the war. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Maratta Affairs— Murder of Gangadhar Sastrl — Attack on 
Bliopal — State of things at Maratta Courts— The Pindar- 
ries— They ravage the British Territory— Preparations for 
destroying them— Attack on the Residency of Poona — 
New Treaty with Sinciia— Bntish Troops attacked ky the 
Cholera Morbus— Attack on Residency at Nagpdr. 

In tho whole of India now, with the exception of 
tho PunjAb, there was no power save that of the 
Marattas capable of disturbing its tranquillity. 
These, as we have already stated, formed five in- 
dependent states, all, however, more or less re- 
garding themselves as vao confederation, and the 
Peishwa as their legitimate superior. That prince, 
notwithstanding the treaty of Bassein, and thoj 
presence of the subsidiary force, still fondly clung, 
to the hope of seeing himself once more the inde- 
pendent chief of the Maratta nation ; and what he 1 
toared to attempt by force, he hoped to compass^ 
by intrigue ; he therefore maintained secret agents , 
at the courts of NagpAr, Gwalior*, and Indore. 1 
Of all the Maratta princes the G uio/uv ar of 
GfizerAt, whose capital was Baroda, was the one 

3 Sindia had made this his residence. 

M 
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imoftt under Dritish influence. He was in fact in- 
jdobtcd to them for his political existence ; and the 
'exertions of the very able resident, Major Walker, 
had disentangled an(> arranged the embarrassed 
system of his flnances, and restored him to inde- 
pendence and respectability. In 1804, the lease 
by which the Guicowar held of tho Peishwa, a 
jportion of the revenues of Ahmedab4d having ex- 
jpired, the former, with the approbation of tho 
British, applied for a lease for ever, in order to 
jput an end to all cause of future dispute. But the 
views of tho Peishwa were quite different, and he 
refused to renew. In order to try to effect an 
arrangement, tho court of Baroda sent to that of 
I Poona a man named Gangadliar Sastri, and the 
iguarantoe of the British government for his safety 
.•was obtained. He met with a very cool reception 
/at Poona, while some agents sent thither from a 
rival party at Baroda were listened to with favour. 
Aware that he could accomplish nothing, he was 
anxious to depart ; but he remained at the earnest 
desire of the resident. The Peishwa’s ministers 
now altered their conduct toward him ; and Txim- 
bjJ^jee, that prince’s chief favourite and advisor, 
held several private interviews with him, in which 
ho assailed him on his weak side, his vanity, and 
not without some success. A marriage also was 
concerted between his son and a sister of tho 
Peishwa’s wife ; and ho accompanied the court to 
a sacred place named Nasik, where tho ceremony 
was to be performed. But in consequence of the 
refusal of his court to ratify a treaty which he had 
concluded, he deemed it incumbent on him to 
decline tho proffered honour ; and he still further 
offended the Peishwa by refusing to let his wife 
visit at the palace, in consequence of the licentious 
orgies of which it was the scene. 

No signs of displeasure were, however, let ap- 
pear ; and Gangadhar was induced to accompany 
the Peishwa to another ]dacc of devotion at Puu- 
' derpur, though tho resident was not invited as 
usual. One evening, when ho had gone home 
rather unwell from an entertainment, a message 
came from Trirabak inviting him to repair at once 
to the temple to perfonn his devotions, as it would 
be engaged for tho Peishwa next morning. After 
repeated solicitations he went at length, and as he 
was returning from tho temple escorted by some 
of Trimbak’s soldiers, five men rushed on him from 
behind and murdered him. As neither Trimbak 
nor Jhe Peishwa would make any efforts to dis- 
^ cover and apprehend the assassins, and as Gangad- 
har had been under the protection of the British, 
the resident felt it to be his duty to insist on 
; satisfaction. The actual assassins, there is little 
doubt, were the people from Baroda ; but there is 
as little doubt of Trimbak and even the Peishwa 
having been concerned in the deed. They refused 
when called on to institute any inquiry ; and tho 

I resident then, from prudential motives, taking no 
notice of the Peishwa’s share, insisted on the arrest 
and delivery of Trimbak. The Peishwa, after 
making every effort in his power to avoid it, 
was forced to comply, and Trimbak was confined 
jin the fort of Tanna in the isle of Salsette. 

The territories of the Nawab of Bhopftl, which 
lav between those of Sindia and the rajah of Nag- 
pur, were an object of cupidity to these chiefs. 
In the end of 1813, each sent an army to the field ; 
and the united forces laid siege to the capital. 


A gallant defence was made by the N^wab and his 
son, and all the assaults of the besiegers were 
repelled ; but famine at length began to prey on 
the garrison, and death and deseition reduced 
their number to about 600 men. Still they didj 
not yield ; and at length the retirement of the Nag- ! 
piir trijops, for what cause is unknown, obliged| 
those of Sindia also to withdraw. 

The rajah of Nagpfir died in 1816 ; and as his 
heir was delicate and of weak intellect, it was found 
necessary to appoint a rege nt. After the usual 
struggle of parties the office was, with tho consent 
of the resident, conferred on A^a Sahib, a nephew 
of the late rajah. As the opposite party were 
hostile to the British power, Apa Sahib dcoinedj 
a close connexion with it his surest policy, and hej 
signed the treaty of subsidiary alliance for which} 
they had so long been anxious. 

Sindia, after his disappointment at BhopM, 
remained quiet, but brooding over plans of ven- 
geance which he did not perhaps even dream of 
executing. His gi*eat object was to establish the 
supreme authority of the Peishwa and consolidate 
the Maratta empire ; and he secretly had agents j 
at Poona and Nagpur,, and received vakeels iivm 
Nepal and from Runjeet Sing tho Sikh. The 
leaders of tho Pindarries had pledge^ thcmsclvesl 
to obey his orders. 

The court of Indoro had been the scene of atro- 
cities and profligacy. On the death of Holkar 
Tulasi Ba i. a woman of low rank but of beauty and 
talent, whom he had made his wife, having no chil- 
dren of her own, placed on the throne his son by 
a woman of inferior rank whom she had adopted, 
and she reigned in his name as regent. She was 
assisted by Bularam Seth as minister, and by 
Ghapur Khan, the brother-in-law of Ameer Khfin, 
as commander of the forces. But when the for- 
mer reproached her with her licentiousness, she 
caused him to be murdered. The latter then took 
arms to punish her, and after making a gallant 
charge herself in person at the head of the Ma- 
ratta horse, she was obliged to take flight. A 
reconciliation was then attempted between her and | 
Amcor Kh&n, under whom Ghapur Kh&n only'; 
acted ; but events of greater importance just then I 
occurred which attracted tho attention of all 
parties. 

During all this time, Arneex,KhAn was at the 
head of a large freebooting party in Ilajputana, now 
aiding one lUjpilt chief against another, and now 
plundering on his own account. 

We have more than once had occasion to men- 
tion the Pindarries. These were bodies of irregular 
light-horse, which served without pay, receiving in 
lieu of it license to plunder. They had originated,/ 
it is said, in the time of tho Mahommedan king- 
doms of the Deckan ; they had always served with 
the Maratta8;and when Holkar and Sindia obtained 
territory themselves, they assigned porti ons o f it 
on the ^ Nerl^qd da to bodies of these marauders, 
which were named the Holkai' Shahi, and thoj 
Sinffi ft Sha hi Pindarries ; of which, the latter were! 
by far the more numerous. The Pindarries were 
divided into several Durras, or companies, and 
their principal leaders at this time were CheeiiOO,a 
J&t, K^ciinlKhdn, a Rohilla, and Qpst and Wasil 
Mobam^ied, the sons of an officer of rank in the 
Nagpur service. There was, as we may observe^ 
no distinction of religion made among them : any 
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one who would might join their bands. In their 
plundering excursions they presented an anomalous 
appearance ; the leaders and a portion of the men 
were well armed and mounted, while the rabble 
rode ponies, and had all sorts of arms, from the 
matchlock and sword down to the club and pointed 
stick. They moved with great se^ecy and cele- 
rity, avoided encounters with regular troops, and 
cai'ned off every thing of value that they could lay 
their hands on. 

For a long time they shunned the British terri- 
tory, confining their ravages to those of the Peishwa, 
tJie Niz4m, and the rajah of Berdr, which they 
plundered regularly every year. At length, in 
^January, 1JB12, a body belonging the party of 
Dost Mohammed, ventured to penetrate through 
Bundelcund into Bahar . where they spread great 
lalarm. They retired at the approach of the troop.s, 
but with so much booty as held out a strong in- 
jducement to repeat the attempt. The following 
year Cheetoo plundered in the district of Surat; 
but a conflict between him and the leaders of 
Karim KhAn’s party, in which he was worsted, and 
forced to fly, prevented any thing more from being 
attempted that year. At th* end of 1UL5, the Pm- 
darrics entered and plundered the district of Ma- 
^s uH patam, and in the following spring a largel)ody 
|of them committed fearful ravages during ten days 
,'in that district, and those of Guutoor and Cudipah. 
In December they appeared in the northern Cir- 
cars. The population was every where flying to 
the hills and woods for safety ; and it was feare<l 
that they would have plundered the far-famed 
temple of Juggornatli. 

Lord Hastings had seen clearly from the very 
j beginning tho absolute necessity of exterminating 
I the Pindames, if the peace and tranquillity of India 
wero to be preserved. Rut the timid policy with 
respect t«) the Ea.st which was now in vogue in 
England, their own ignorance, and their dread of 
tho senseless clamour of tho opposition, deterred 
the British ministry from sanctioning the states- 
man-like views of the Governor-general. Accord- 
ing to the usual practice of giving places of high 
j trust and confidence to those who have most 
I power and influence, not to those b^st qualified to 
I fill them, tho celebi’ated Mr. Canning was now 
i President of the Board of Control, and cert.ainly 
j no one more ignorant of the real condition of India 
! ever occupied that position ; and the feeble timid 
policy which he enjoined, w'ould speedily have lost 
that empire to England. F ortunately, the audacity 
of the Pindarries came to tho aid of Lord Hastings, 
and he was suffered to pursue his own plans. 

Ilis first measure was to inform Sindia that the 
(British goveniment would no longer continue to 
'Observe that article in the treaty of 1805, which 
I precluded it from forming alliances with other 
' native states. As soon as this detennination was 
piade known, nearly all the Rajpfit rajahs, and 
other minor powers, applied to be taken into al- 
liance ; and though treaties were not immediately 
; concluded with ^11, they became allies in effect. 

' Ameer Kh&n, too, offered the services of himself 
and his troops, if guaranteed in his actual posses- 
sions. Sindia remained tranquil. 

Two events occurred at this time, which proved 
of future importance. The young rajah of Nag- 
pur, died suddenly, and whether his death was 
natiiral or otherwise could not at the time be 
1 * 


accurately ascertained. At all events, there ap- 
peared no proof that Apa Sahib was concerned in 
it ; and he therefore succeeded to the vacant dig- 
nity. The other was the escape of 'JVimbak from 
Tanna. He immediately set about collecting troops; 
and though the Peishwa^affected to be making 
exertions to take him, it was ascertained that he 
had had secret interviews with him, and had sent 
him supplies of money, and that he was strength- 
ening his fortresses. Mr. Elphinstone, the resi- 
dent, directed the subsidiary troops of both Poona 
and Hyderabad to act against Trinibak’s levies. 
They were accordingly speedily dispersed ; and the 
Peishwa, in consequence of his duplicity, was com-i 
pelled to sign at Poona a treaty, far more strin-l 
gent than that of Bassein. He was obliged toll 
renounce all claims of supremacy over tho otherj 
Maratta states, and all territorial rights and claimsi 
in tho countries north of the Nerbudda. 

Toward the end of 1_8J7» Lord Hastings having 
matured his plans, prepared to act against the 
Pindarries. The troops of Bengal, about 6*1,000 inj 
number, were formed into four main and two 
minor divisions. The centre division, under Lord 
Hastings himself, was at Ca wnp ore ; the right, 
under Gen. Donkin, at Agra ; the left, under Gen. 
Marsh all, in Bundelcund; "and on its left were the , 
two smaller divisions, one under Gen. Hardyman, 
near Mirzapfir ; and tho othei*, under Gen. Toone, 
on the frontiers of South Bahar ; tho fourth divi- 
sion, the reserve, under Sir D. Ochterlpny, was to 
cover D^lhi. The aiwy of tlio Deckan, under 
Sir T. llislop, Commander-in-chief of tho Madras 
army, formed five divisions, respectively com- 
manded by Sir T. Hislop, and by Gens. Doveton, 
Sir J. Malcolm, Lionel Smith, and Col. Adams. 
These, with the troops from Gfizerat, under Gen. 
Keir, formed a force of 52,000 men ; and tho ontiro 
British force thus called into action, amounted to 
113,000 men, with 300 pieces of ordnance. 

Before any of these troops had commenced 
acting against tho Pindandes, the Peishwa madly 
rushed into war. Ho had hardly signed the treaty j 
of Poona, when he renewed his intrigues with the, 
other Maratta chiefs ; he commenced a levy of/ 
troop.s, of which ho collected a large number about 
Poona ; and ho made every effort to seduce the' 
native officers and men in the British service from 
their allegiance. Though Mr. Elphinstone knew 
of his practices and intentions, he did not stop the 
march of the troops that were to act against the 
Pindarries; and tho principal precaution which h6* 
adopted, was to move the quarters of the troops 
which had been cantoned on tho cast of the city 
to Kirki on the north, where there could be a 
ready communication with the residency which 
was on that side. To this the Peishwa, who knew' 
the cause, strongly objected, but to no purpose ; 
the troops moved to their new quartei*8, where they 
wero joined by some reinforcements. 

The Peishwa now sent to tho resident to say, 
that unless the newly-arrived troops werp sent 
away, and the rest cantoned in a place which bo 
should point out, he would leave Poona. The 
resident declined compliance; and as bodies ofHhe 
Peishwa’s troops were now moving to get between! 
tho residency and Kirki, he set out and joinedr 
the troops. The Marattas then entered the grounds 
of the residency, where they plundered and buraed 
the buildings. 

M 2 
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The Maratta troops were about 10,000 hone, 
and as many foot strongly posted, and with their 
centre protected by a large train of artillery. The 
British troops, all infantry, were not quite 3000 
men. We have more than once had occasion to 
notice the culpable ten^prity of British officers in 
attacking forte with Insufficient numbers, and in 
ignorance of their real condition ; but in the o^n 
fibld temerity had never failed to triumph. Acting 
on this principle, Mr. Elphinstone and Col. Burr, 
who commanded the troops, resolved to be the 
assailants, and to advance without a moment’s 
delay. We need hardly add that their boldness 
was crowned with complete success, and that, with 
trifling loss on their own side, they put the enemy 
to flight.' A few days after, Gen. Smith arrived 
with his troops; and the Marattas who had resumed 
their former position retired In the night, when 
jthey found the British preparing to attack them. 
|Tho Peishwa now fled to Poorundur. 

During the month of November, the first, third, 
and fifth divisions of the army of the Deckan crossed 
tlieNerbudda, and occupied thewholeofthePindarrie 
territory. The Pindarries fled to the north and 
west, and the head-quarters of the army of the 
Deckan were now advanced a little to the north of 
Ojein Sindia’s former capital. 

* Meantime Sindia, menaced on one side by the 
Governor-general, and on the other by Gen. Don- 
kin, and all his secret dealings with the Peishwa, 
the Pindarrie chiefs, and the Nepalese being dis- 
covered, was obliged to sign (Nov. 6) a new treaty, 
binding himself among otlier matters, to aid to the 
utmost of his power in the destruction of the Pin- 
darries. 

The very week in which the treaty was signed, 
I the camp of Lord Hasting was assailed by an 
enemy far more formidable than the troops of 
'Sindia, or the Pindarries. The disease, known by 
the name of the spasmodic, or Indian cholera, had 
at all times committed its ravages in India at par- 
ticular seasons, and in particular situations ; but 
about the middle of this year, it assumed the ap- 
pearance of an epidemic, and commencing in the 
east of Bengal, it gradually advanced westwards, 
and by the middle of November it overspread 
the whole camp of the centre division. Camp- 
followers, native soldiers, and Europeans, all were 
swept away by it ; the deaths in the week of ite 
greatest intensity were 764 soldiers and 8000 
camp followers. Fortunately it is the nature of 
this complaint not to remain long in one place; and 
either from this or from the circumstance of the 
troops being moved to higher and drier ground, it 
disappeared early in December. 

During the remainder of the year the Pindarries 
were hunted by the troops of the right division of 
the Bengal, and the fifth of the Deckan army, and 
their leaders now roamed about at the hes^ of a 

I few dispirited followers. Aiqeer Kh&n was also 
forced to disband his troops and to ratify the 
allian^ which had been arranged. 

If there was any Maratta prince who had a 
right to remain attached to the British, it was 
A pa Sahib , of Nagpdr, for it was to their support 
he was indebted for his rank and power. He could 
not, however, refrain from intrigue, and he was 

I sooii eng^ed in secret negotiations with the 
Peishwa, Sindia, and even the Pindarries. His 
presumption and infatuation were such, th^t even 


after the attack on the residency at Poona was 
known, he accepted from the Peishwa the title ofl 
Senapati, or Commander-in-chief ; and on the day! 
in which he was publicly invested with it (Nov. 24),' 
he displayed the Zeri Patka, or golden banner of 
the Maratta empire. He had also the audacity to 
invite Mr. Jenkins, the resident, to be present at 
this ceremony, asserting that he saw no reason why 
it should give any offence. The resident, how- 
ever, viewed the matter iiT^ different light ; and 
as Apa Sahib’s intentions were evidently hostile, 
preparation^ were made for the defence of the 
residency. 

The residency lay to the west of Nagpfir, beyond 
a low range called the Sitabaldi hills. As the sub- 
sidiary force had* moved against the Pindarries, 
the resident had only his escort of 400 men ; as 
there happened, however, to be a small detachment 
under Col. Scott, only three miles off, it came to the 
defence of the residency ; but still the whole force 
amounted to only 1300 men; while the rajah’s 
troops, which lay on the other side of the city, con- 
sisted of 12,000 horse and 8000 foot, 3000 of which 
last were Arabs. As the S itabaldi rang e was ter- 
minated by two elevations, C ^ Sco tt placed troops 
on each of them, and the rest of the troops were 
disposed about the residency. • , 

In the early part of the day of the 26th, the 
rajah’s cavalry was seen disposing itself in masses 
to the west of the residency, while infantry with 
guns were taking positions between it and the city. 
Still the rajah talked of peace ; and two of his 
ministers were actually, toward sunset, in con- 
ference with the resident, when the Arabs assailed 
the troops posted oh the Sitabaldi hills. The firing 
was sontinued through the night ; in the morning 
( 27 th) the Maratta army appeared, in dark dense 
masses of horse and foot, to fi)e south and west of 
the British position ; and the Arabs, after disabling 
one of the only two guns the British had on the 
northern eminence, rushed up the hill, and drove 
them from that post, to which they then brought 
up guns, and commenced a cannonade ou the right 
of the line below in the plain. They also advanced 
up to the other eminence ; the main Maratta army 
kept closing round, and their guns had already 
begun to take effect ou the small body of horse 
posted at the residency, when Cag^£ife?gei;ald, 
who commanded it, though his ordero wore to 
stand firm, made a dash at the foremost masses of 
the enemy, charged through them several times, 
dispersed them, seized their guns, and turned them 
against tliem, and then returned to his position. 
The sight of this gallant exploit gave fresh courage 
to the Sepoys on the hill ; they drove the Arabs 
back, and finally forced them down the hill again 
with the loss of two of their guns. A fourth of 
the numbers of the victors, including seventeen 
officers, were killed or wounded ; but Indian history 
does not include a more gallant action *. J 

When his troops had thus been routed, Apa 
Sahib sent to express his regret for what had 

* A part of thli force was the 24th ^fadra8 infantry. As 
the first battalion of this regiment had been concerned In 
the Vellore massacre, its name had been struct out of the 
list. A petition was presented firom the native officers and 
men, praying, in lieu of any other recompense, for the regi 
ment’s being restored to its former number, and being allowed 
to resume its former facings. The prayer of these gallant 
and loyal men was granted, of course. 
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occurred, and to say that they had acted without 
his knowledge or consent. He was required to 
remove his troops to their original position, as the 
condition of the suspension of hostilities, and he did 
as required. Reinforcements now came daily to 
the British ; and finally (Dec. 13), Gen. Doveton, 
with the whole of the second brigade of the army 
of the Deckan, encamped at Sitabaldi. Prepara- 
tions were now made for attacking the rajah’s 
army. If he wished to avert the attack, he was 
told that he must disband his troops, surrender 
his or^ance, put the British in temporary 
I^ssession of Nagpfir, and come to reside for a 
time at the residency. He assented to these terms 
late in the day of the 15th, and that night the 
troops lay on their arms in the field in order of 
battle. In the morning he sent to say that the 
Arabs would not suffer him to leave the camp. The 
troops then prepared to attack ; but before they 
advanced, word was sent to Apa Sahib to say that 
he still might come in, and soon after he rode into 
the lines. At noon, after making as much delay 
as he could, he sent one of his ministers to deliver 
up the ordnance. An advance-battery was taken ' 
possession of without opposition ; but when the 
tmops advanced to the main body they were re- 
ceived by a fire of musketry and cannon. They 
rushed on, ahd soon carried a battery on the left ; 
and the cavalry which had been in the action then 
carried anotlier battery, and pursued the Maratta 
horse for a distance of three miles. Meantime 
the infantry had routed the right and centre of tho 
Marattas, and captured their artillery. 

The Arabs no>v joined by some Hindustdnees, the 
whole amounting to about 5000 men, threw them- 
selves into the palace and occupied the apjiroaches 
to it. Batteries were erected against it with such 
guns as were at hand ; and an attack was made on 
the principal gateway, which however failed. It 
was then resolved to wait for heavy artillery ; but ^ 
the Arabs now offered to capitulate on being 
allowed to depart with their families and property, 
and receiving 50,000 rupees in addition to their 
arrears of pay. These terms were granted, and 
they departed. Apa Sahib was restored to his 
jthrone, though it had been Lord Hastings’ firm 
determination to depose him ; but as Mr. Jenkins 
had guaranteed him his rank, his Lordship would 
not interpose. It is needless to give the terms 
of the treaty no,w concluded with him, as ho after- 
wards violated them, and -brought on his deposi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER X. 

Battle of Mahldpfir — Final Reduction of the Plndarrles — 
Pursuit of tho Peishwa — Adair at Korijaon — Depovition 
of Peiehwa — Battle of Ashtl — Deposition of Apa Sahib— ^ 
Surrender of Peighwa— Concluding Adventurca of Apa 
Sahib, and Ch^too, the Plndarri— Settlement of India — 
House of Palmer and Co. — King of Oude — Departure of 
Lord Hastings— Biahop Middleton. 

Sib T. Hislop was meantime engaged with the 
troops of Holkar. Tulasi Bai, and her favomite 
Ganpat R^, anxious to escape from the violence 
oi their soldiery, had solicited an asylum within 
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the British lines. The asylum was offered ; but 
the niiiy;ayX-CP*Pmander^ Ro^n_Beg and Rftsn 
Din, knowing that the consequence of this arrange- 
ment would be the disbanding of the troops, and 
the annihilation of their own power, seized (Dec. 
18) GappftlL^o and Tulasi Bai in the night, 
and at dawn next day decapitated the latter. They 
then with Ghafur KhAn and other leaders bound 
themselves by oath to be faithful to each other, 
and by acting in the name of the young rajah,' 
prepared to engage the British army which was at 
hand. 

Before daybreak on the 2l8t Sir T. Hislop put 
his troops in motion, and marching along the river 
Sipra, found the enemy drawn up on the other 
side of tiiat river opposite the town of lS|ahi^5r. 
The banks of the river were high, and there was 
only one ford ; the troops, however, crossed without 
much loss ; but as they emerged from a ravii^js 
leading up to the plain, they were exposed to a 
heavy cannonade. They however formed, and 
then attacking the enemy on the right and on the 
loft, drove them off the field. The centre was 
then attacked with equal success ; and the pursuit j 
was continued till dark. The loss of the British 
was nearly 800 killed and wounded, that of the 
enemv was said to be 3000 or more. 

The battle of Mahidpdr in effect broke thej 
power of the Holkar family ; but as the troops still I 
retained a hostile attitude, Sir J. Malcolm moved) 
with a division to disperse them. The Maratta 
ministers, however, made overtures of peace to f 
him ; and on tlio 6th January ^ 1 8 . a treaty was 
concluded, which virtually, though not formally, 
was one of subsidiary alliance. 

The Pindorri chiefs, Karim KhAn and Wasil 
Mohammed, had been present with their Durras 
at the battle of MahidpAr. As all the Maratta f 
powers had now been reduced, the pursuit of 
them, and Cheetoo, and the other leaders, was 
resumed with vigour. It would be wearisome to 
relate the details <if the several hunts that were 
kept up after them ; suffice it to say, that with thei 
exception of Cheetoo, who sought refuge in Ber&rJ 
all the leaders had surrendered before the end of] 
February, and the Piudarri system and power] 
was bi'ought to its close. They were removed to 
G orakhp ur, where they obtained grants of lands 
for their subsistence. Karim KhAn became there 
a peaceable, industrious farmer ; but Wasil Mo- 
hammed, impatient of restraint, attempted to make 
his escape, and took poison, and died, when he 
found that he could not effect his purpose. 

There now remained only the Peishwa to be 
reduced. Being followed to Poorundur by Gen. 
Smith, he mov^ thence to Sattara, the abode of 
the descendant and representative of Sevajee, and 
carrying that prince and his family with him, he 
went <in southwards ; but fearing to fall in with 
the reserve, under Gen. Pritzler, he turned back, 
and being joined by Trimbak with some troops 
from Caiideish, he pushed on, in the hope of pene- 
trating into Malwa, and inducing Sindia and Hoi- 1 
kar to aid him. Finding this course impracticable,! 
he turned westwards, and made for Poona, in the 
l^ope of reaching it before Gen. Smith could ar- 
rive ; and on the last day of the year lie was at* 
Cbakam, within eighteen miles of that city. 

Col. Burr, on hearing of the approach of the 
Peishwa, sent for reinforcements to Seroor. A 
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native battalion 600 strong, with two guns and 
twenty-six European artillerymen, and a body of 
360 native horse, were sent, under the command of 
Capt. Staunton. On New year’s day, on i*eaching 
some high ground, they beheld the Peishwa’a army 
of about 20,000 horse and 8000 foot, lying beyond 
the 4 yer Bhima. Capt, Staunton immediately re- 
soled to throw himself into a village named Kora- 
gam , on the banks of that stream. ^ His pi^mse 
when he began to move thither being guessed, a 
strong body of infantry, mostly Arabs, was sent to 
occupy it, and both parties entered the village at 
the same time at opposite ends. Each party pre- 
I pared to dislodge the other, and at noon the con- 
flict began. The British were at first the assail- 
' ants, but being repelled by superior numbers, they 
were in their turn obliged to act on the defensive. 
The Arabs, though blown away by the cannon, or 
driven off by the bayonet, still rushed on like lions, 
and toward evening they succeeded in capturing 
one of the guns. They then got into a Choultry, 
iu which the wounded had been placed, and began 
slaughtering them ; but a party of the British 
rushed in, and bayoneted every man that had 
entered : the rest were then driven off, and the 
gun was recovered. 

The British had had two officers, twelve gun- 
ners, and fifty native infantry killed ; and three 
officers, eight gunners, and 103 natives wounded ; 
and there were near 100 of the horse killed, wounded, 
and missing. Some, therefore, spoke of surrender- 
ing ; but Capt. Staunton diverted them from this 
course, and at nine the Arabs quitted the village. 
Preparatiofis were made during the night for re- 
newing the defence; but before daylight next 
morning the Peishwa marched away, on hearing 
of the approach of Gen. Smith. Capt. Staunton 
4ed his gallant little band back to Scroor in tri- 
umph. 

The Peishwa was now huntod backwards and 
forwards by the divisions of Generals Smith and 
(Pritzler. These Joined (Feb. 8) at Sattara ; and 
*the fort having surrendered, the flag of the rajah 
iwas hoisted, and a proclamation issued, announcing 
the deposition of the Peishwa. The pursuit was 
'then renewed ; and at a place named Ashtj, Gen. 

I Smith came up early one morning (20th) with his 
army, as it was preparing to march. The Peishwa, 
according to his custom, mounted his horse and 
fled; but his faithful general, (^la, made a stand, 
iu order to cover his flight. Ip the action which 
ensued, Gen. Smith was wounded, and Gokla 
slain ; and the whole of the camp, with much 
.valuable property, fell into the hands of the Bri- 
tish. The rajah of Sattara and his family, who 
jwere iu the camp, claimed the British protection. 

The defeat at Ashti, and the death of Gokla, 
proved the utter ruin of the affairs of the Peishwa 
in the south. All the chiefs hastened to proffer 
their allegiance to the British, or to the rajah of 
Sattara. The Peishwa, as the rajah of NagpAr 
had sent secretly offering to join him, endeavoured 
jto get into BerAr ; but his troops were met, and 
scattered, and he fled with only a small party 
towards BurhanpAr. In the beginning of April, 
the rajah of Sattara was formally installed in thff 
principality which he was to hold under the British 
protection. 

The communications of Apa Sahib with the 
Pbishwa, and his inveterate hostility to the British 
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having been ascertained, beyond a doubt, Lord, 
Hastings was resolved to deprive him of his power.! 
Accordingly, he was formaUy deposed, and was 
sent a prSoner to Hindustan. But on the way, hoi 
contrived to make his escape, and he femnd 
with one of the Gond chiefs, of the Mahadeo hills, 
who refused to give him up, though offered a large 
reward. ^ . 

The Peishwa himself, weary of a hfe of flight 
and terror, and aware of the utter hopelessness of 
the contest, made a voluntary surrender of himself 
(June 1) to Sir J. Malcolm. He struggled hard 
to be allowed to retain his dignity ; but on being 
solemnly assured that compliance was impossible, 
he at length accepted the terms offered, which 
were an allowance of not less than eight lacs ofl 
rupees a year, and a liberal attention to his re-| 
quests in favour of such of his followers as had 
been ruined by their devotion to his cause. He 
was to reside at Benares, or some other sacred 
place in Hindustan. Lord Hastings ratified these 
tenns, though he regarded them as too favourable, 
and likely to be of injurious consequence ; but Sir 
•J. Malcolm vindicated his policy, and none of the 
apprehended dangers have since occurred. At all 
events, if an error, it wm on the right side. The 
deposed Peishwa has lived ever since in peace and 
tranquillity. Trimbak, who was ej^cepted from! 
pardon, was taken some time after, and was kept 
prisoner at Chunar till ho died. 

The Maratta power, once so formidable, wa8| 
now at an end. Tho two groat armies which Lord! 
Hastings had assembled had been dissolved in the] 
month of January, and only small ^jivisions of them 
remained in the field. These were employed m 
reducing such fortresses as still held out, and m 
bringing under obedience tho Bheels, and other 
aboriginal tribes of the Vindhya mountains and 
forests. The Arabs, who had been in the service 
^of the Maratta princes, being dangerous irom their 
valour and ferocity, were gradually reduced in 
number ; and most of those that remained were 
forced to quit India, and return to their own 
wilds. 

It was now found necessary to take active mea- 
sures for the reduction of^ta^ajiib. The Maha- 
deo hills, in which he hadtaken refuge, are a dus- 
ker lying to the south of tho Nerbudda, about 
eighty miles from NagpAr. They were covered 
with thickets, and they contained a. great place of 
pilgrimage — a temple of the god Mahadeo, or 
Seeva. Hither resorted to him Marattas, Arabs, 
Pindarries, and other adventurers, to the number 
of 20,000, as is supposed ; and they carried on a 
desultory kind of warfare against the British. In 
tho commencement they had some partial success, 
and Capt. Sparkes, and two companies of native 
infantry, were cut to pieces by them they also 
took the town of Multai, and came within forty 
miles of Nagpfir. Throughout the remainder of 
±he year, the British had to continue this harMS- 
ing species of warfare ; but early in the following 
year it was abandoned, and preparationsj 

were made for a concentrated attack <>>n Apa Sahib’sj 
head-quarters. But that chief, knowing his in-f 
ability to make an effectual resistance, would not 
await the attack. Accompanied by Chegtoo, the 
Pindarri, and a few horsemen, he set out for 
A seerghu r. a strong fortress of S^ndia’s, the killi- 
dar of which he knew to be friendly. Though the 
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British, when aware uf his flight, had guarded all 
the roads leading to that fort, he contrived to enter 
it ; but the killidar would not admit Cheetoo and 
(his followers. When, however, the British had 
I driven them under the walls, a fire of matchlocks 
I from the fort repelled their pursuers, and enabled 
j them to escape. 

Apa Sahib did not remain long at Ascer. In 
the disguise of a religious mendicant, he made his 
way first to Burhanpfir, and then to Malwa. He 

( was proceeding to G>YaIior ; when, finding that Sin* 
dia would not receive him, he went on to the Pun- 
jab, where Runjeet Sing gave him shelter. He 
then went, and stayed some years with a petty 

I rajah, in the Himalaya ; and, finally, he was 
allowed to return, and reside in Jodhpfir, the rajah 
being security for his good conduct. Cheetoo 
having lost all his followei*s, endeavoured to escape 
.into Malwa; but finding a pass of the Vindhya 
I mountains guarded against him, he took shelter in 
an adjacent thicket, and he there was devoured by 
' a tiger. 

In consequence of the conduct of the governor 
of Aseerghur, siege was laid to that strong fortress, 
and it sooi^was forced tp capitulate. Abundant 
proofs were found in it of Sindia's secret dealings 
with Apa Sahib, and of its having been by his 
secret directions that he had been received in the 
fortress, which, to punish him, it was now deter- 
mined to retain. 

i The consequence of the war, undertaken simply 
for the suppression of the Pindarrics, had, through 
the madness of the Maratta princes, boon to esta- 
blish the British dominion directly, or indirectly, 
over the whole of India. The entire dominions of 
the Peishwa, with the exception of the small ter- 
ritory granted to the rajah of Sattara, and the 
large cessitms from Berar, came directly under the 
dominion of the Company. Ajmeer, in Rajpdtana, 
.also became a British possession ; and all the 
'llajpft rajahs, even including the rajah of Ody- 
Ipdr, who had never acknowledged the supremacy 
iof Mogul, or Maratta, placed themselves cheerfully 
'under British protection. This system of depen- 
'dence and protection also extendfd to Gdzerdt and 
'Cutch, and Sindia remained the only prince in 
1 ndia, with whom there was not a subsidiary al- 
liance. Henceforth, war in India has been nearly 
unknown, and the allied states, though not free 
from the evils of misgovernment, have advanced 
steadily in prosperity and happiness. 

In all public affairs the Mai'quis Hastings had 
displayed a high and noble spirit ; it is therefore 
to be regretted that in a matter of a somewhat 
private nature his domestic feelings should have 
led him to act with imprudence. A Mr. W. Pal- 
I mer, who had been in the military service of the 
Niz^m, had become a banker and merchant at 
Hyderabad. He was joined by some of the officers 
of the residency ; and in 1814 the house of Palmer 
and Co. obtained the sanction of the Bengal 
government. In 1816, they applied for and ob- 
tained exemntion from the law interdicting loans 
to native prmces by British subjects; and they 
immediately engaged in extensive pecuniary^ trans- 
actions* with Chandu Lai, the NizAm’s minister. 
Ifi 1820, they made, with the sanction of the resi- 
dent, a loin of sixty lacs of rupees to the minister 
to enable him to pay off arrears and other incum- 
pranccs. Just at this time there came out a posi- 
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tive order from the Court of Directors to withdraw 
the exemption given to the house of Palmer and 
Co. ; and^ when Sir Charles Metcalfe, who now be- 
came resident, instituted an inquiry into the state 
of affairs, it appeared that no reduction of expen- 
diture had been made by Chandu Lai ; that the 
debt to the house of Palmer and Co., — who it 
appeared had acted on the approved Madras 
principle in the days of Paul Benfield, — now 
amounted to nearly 1,000,000^. bearing interest at 
25 per cent. ; and that large pensions were settled 
on the members of the firm, their relations, and 
dependents. Th« countenance of the government 
was immediately withdrawn from the firm, and 
money was lent to Chandu Lai to enable him to 
close his account with it 

This affair gave afterwards occasion to bitter 
attacks on tlie Marquis* character in the Court 
of Proprietors ; for it happened that a leading 
partner in the firm was Sir W. Rumbold, who had 
married a young lady for whom the Marquis 
avowed he had the feelings of a parent. This 
partiality blinded the eyes of him who was the 
most disinterested of men, and he defended the 
house of Palmer and Co. much longer than was 
consistent with a proper regard for his own high 
character ; but his honour and his integrity came 
out scatheless from the ordeal. 

S adat Al l^V Vizir of Oude, died in the first 
year of Lord Hastings* administration. His son 
and successor, with the approbation, and even by 
the advice of t^ Governor-general, assumed the 
title of king. This, though it appears, and pro- 
bably is, a trifling circumstance, has made him to 
a certain extent independent ; for he is no longer 
a mere Sdbahddr who can bo at any time deprived 
of his authority. 

Lord Hastings quitted India (Jan. 1, 1823\ 
after an administration of upwards of nine years, 
the longest there has been except that of Warren 
Hastings. He earned with him the respect and 
esteem of all classes both European and native. 
His foible had been vanity; but with it were united, 
as is often the case, the high courtesy and urbanity, 
which win the heart qnd control the feelings. 
The thanks of the Court of Directors and Proprie- 
tors had already been voted to him, and a sum of 
60,000^. to purchase him an estate, for his liberal 
disposition had greatly impaired his circumstances. 

It was in the time of Lord Hastings that the 
Church establishment of India was formed. In 
Nftv. 1814 ^ Dr. Mid dleton, the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Calcutta, reached his see. But he was 
a bishop withopt a clergy, for in the^ whole of 
British India at that time there were little more 
than thirty chaplains. Ho was a man of learning 
and piety, and good intentions ; but he was defi- 
cient in knowledge of tlie world and human nature, 
and too full of the idea of the dignity of the epis- 
copal office. He attached perhaps too much im- 
portance to things of inferior consequence in the 
eyes of people of more enlarged views ; and he 
evinced a somewhat too captious disposition which 
impaired his influence. But he effected much 
good notwithstanding. He organized the clerical 
body, increased the number of chaplains, caused^ 
churches to be erected in various parts of India,] 
and founded an extensive missionary college named! 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta, which, however, he* 
did not live to see completed, and which has as j 
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yet by no means answered the high expectations 
of its founder. 

Bishop Middleton breathed his last on the 8th 
July, IS22 . His successor was the pious and ami- 
able Regn^d He^r. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Lord Amherst Governor-general— Tim Burman Empire — 
War with the Burmese— Capture of Rangoon— Progress 
of the War— March for Promo— Reduction of Donabew — 
Occupation of Prome—Reduction of Aracan— Successive 
Defeats of the Burmese— Conclusion of Peace — Mutiny at 
Barrakpore— Affairs of Bhurtporo— Capture and Demoli- 
tion of the Fortress. 

Thk person appointed to succeed Lord Hastings 
had been that brilliant orator and statesman, 
George Canning ; but the sudden death of his 
rival. Lord Londonderry, just at this conjuncture, 
had opened to his view a career much more suited 
to his taste, and ho declined the pomp of Indian 
sovereignty. The high office was then conferred 
on Lord Amherst, and he reached Calcutta on the 
1 st August, 1823, eight months after the departure 
of his predecessor. 

Though the whole of India was under British 
sway, and no internal commotions were to be ap- 
prehended, there was a power on the confines 
which had not yet experienced theTiritish prowess, 
and with which causes of quaiTel had been for 
some time accumulating. This was the Burman 
empire in the eastern peninsula, which, being of 
recent formation, still retained the vigour to which 
it owed its origin. 

The peninsula, named by the ancients the Golden 
Chersonese, by the moderns India beyond the 
Ganges, is watered by three great rivers, running 
nearly parallel from north to south. They are 
named the Irrawaddy, the Menam, and the Cam- 
bodia. The first runs through the kingdoms of 
Ava and Pegu ; the second, through that of Siam; 
and the last through Cbcliin China. From be- 
tween the mouths of the Irrawaddy and the 
Menam, stretches the long narrow peninsula of 
Malacca ; on the western coast of the great penin- 
sula, and joining India, lies the country named 
Aracan. Further north is a state named Caebar, 
and above it the valley of Assam, through which 
flows the upper course of the Brahmaputra. 

Ava, the people of which are named the Bur- 
mans, seems to have depended on the kingdom of 
Pegu. In the first half of the last century, the 
Burmans revolted and reduced Pegu ; but they 
were soon after brought back to their former state 
of subjection. This, however, did not long con- 
tinue ; a Burman, named Alom pr a, who commenced 
operations with only a couple of hundred followers, 
and augmented his forces as he prospered, even- 
tually succeeded in erecting the Bunnan dominion 
on the ruins of that of Pogu, the tvhole of which 
he conquered. Ho also subjugated Aracan end 
Manipbr, in the eastern part of Cachar ; and ^^gam 
fell under the power of the Burmans, in conse- 
quence of their being called in by rival claimants 
of the throne. 

The occupation of Aracan and Assam brought 


the Burman dominions into contact with those of 
the British. The Burmans, insolent with success, 
committed sundry acts of aggression ; and they 
even had the audacity to claim of Lord Hastings ^ 
the surrender of Chittagong, Dacca, and Moorshe- j 
d^ad, in Bengal, as having been originally depeu-j 
dencies of Aracan, with a menace of hostilities in| 
case of a refusal. Lord Hastings treated the de- 
mand with cool contempt, and there the matter 
rested when ho left India. Soon, however, after 
the arrival of Lord Amheret, the Burmans made 
preparations for the conquest of Cachar, whose 
rajah applied to the British tor protection. As it 
must either be given, or the Burmans be allowed to 
extend their frontier along the whole east of Ben- 
gal, the government saw it was no time for hesita- 
tion. Accordingly, troops were marched from 
Dacca to S}lhet, on the frontiers of Cachar; and' 
when the Burmans invaded that country from 
Assam and Maniphr, the British acted against 
them. The immediate cause of war, however, be- 
tween the two powers was the invasion by the [ 
Bui*mana of the little island of Sha hpoor ca, off the 
coast of Chittagong, on which Tlie British had 
placed a guard of tliirtcv'n Sepoys, th^o of whom 
were killed, and the rest driven off. As the Bur-| 
man court would give uo satisfaction {or that out-i 
rage, and still advanced its claim to Chittagong, | 
and the other districts, no alternative remained' 
hut war; and on the Gth March, 1624, viar was 
declared. 

The plan adopted for the ensuing campaign was, 
that while a force, under Gen, McMorine, should 
move along the hanks of the Brahmaputra, and 
enter Assam, where the people were known to be 
ill-disposed toward their Burman masters, a 
much larger force, under Sir Archibald Caippbell, 
should attack Rangoon, on the southern coast of 
Pegu. The former moved from Goolpoor on the 
I3th, and after encountering much difficulty from 
the state of the country over which they had to 
march, entered Assam ; but the Burmese retired ] 
as they advanced, and the gradual reduction of 
the whole country was effected without much diffi-| 
culty, » 

The groat expedition was to be composed of 
troops from Bengal and Madras ; and Port Corn- 
wallis, the Great Andaman Isle, was the place of 
rendezvous. The whole number of troops to be 
employed, European and native, exceeded 1 1^000 
men, all of which, but about 2000, were to come 
from Madras. In the beginning of May, all the 
troops, except the second division of the MadrAs 
forces, having arrived, the expedition sailed, ac- 
companied by the Liffoy, Commodore Grant, and 
three other small king’s ships, some of the Com- 
pany’s cruisers, and the Diana steamer, the first of 
these vessels ever employed in war. On the 9th, 
they were off the mouth of the Rangoon river, and 
at noon, on the 1 Ith, the fleet reached the town 
itself. The Liffey quickly silenced the fire of the 
enemy, the authorities and the inhabitants fled 
from the town, and at four o’clock tl^e British flag 
was waving over it. As the Burmans, like the 
NepAlese, made great use of stockades in war, and 
were very expert in the construction, an‘d cou- 
rageous in the defence of them, the attacks on 
these defences gave emplo}ment to tlK British 
troops for the remainder of the month, and many 
brilliant actions, though of coui’se on a smalf 
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scale, were performed. Ill-health at this time 
having obliged retire, the 

chief naval command remained with Cap t. 
ryat, of the Larne sloop of war. i 

"Lluring the month of J uue, some more stockades | 
were attacked and carried, at one of which Major R. 

H. Sale of the 13th regiment distinguished himself 
by being the first man to mount the enemy’s 
works. But now the effects of the usual error in 
(our Asiatic wars, the not gaining the requisite 
(previous knowledge of the country, began to bo 
Ifelt. The country was all jungle and swamp, and 
the provisions had all been removed by the Bur- 
mese. Dysentery and fever soon, therefore, began 
to thin the British ranks; to advance was impo^i- 
ble, and even to remain seemed hazardous. The 
king of Ava had now sent one of his highest minis- 
ters to take the chief command, with orders to 
drive the British out of the country. The latter 
had fortunately been reinforced by the second 
division from Madras, when (July 1) the Burmese 
general made his attack ; but his troops were 
speedily driven into the jungle, their usual place 
of retreat, with the loss of 100 men, while the 
British had not even a, single man killed or 
wounded. The Burmese general was immediately 
1 superseded; and his successor prudently resolved 
«to confine Ins operation to the defence of stock- 

Tho principal stockade of the enemy was on a 
point of land where the river divides into two 
branches ; and to defend it there wore other 
stockades on the banks of the river. Two columns 
.,of attack were formed by the British, one under 
(Gen. Macbeau to go by land, the other under Sir 
I A. Campbell to proceed in boats. Capt. MaiTyat 
having silenced the firing of the Burmese artillery, 
the men of this last column pushed off in boats, 
landed, scaled, and carried the first and second 
'stockades; and the enemy then evacuated the only 
one remaining in that place. The other column 
meanwhile had reached the stockad^ aganist 
which it was directed. In ten minutes they had 
scaled and carried the first stockade they came to, 
at a second they met a more obstinate resistance, 
but they can-ied it also, and then proceeded to 
attack a third. The Bumese general, who had 
just been sitting down to dinner when the British 
first arrived, and who had gone on with his ineal, 
merely ordering his chiefs to go and drive them 
away, now found it necessary to come to the place 
1 of action. The struggle was now hand to hand, 
and either himself or another chief of high rank 
was slain in single combat by Major Sale. This 
third stockade was canded, and then four others 
in succession, the whole affair having l^ted only 
half an hour, in which time the British had not 
fired a single shot. The loss of the Burmese was 
from 800 to 1000 men, their general, and three 
other chiefs of rank, and thirty pieces of artillerv. 
j An attack on a place named Kyloo proved a 
t failure ; but the town of Marishan, on the east side 
^ ' of a bay of that name, was captured, and a great 
quantity of and ammunition was found m its 
arsoual. But at Ramoo in Chittagong, misfortime 
befel the British : a party of 350 ^poys under 
Capt. Noton, being cut to pieces 
The chief, named MeMgft^ M ft ha fiu n do flto, who 
commanded on this occasion, was immediately 
summoned to court, and the chief command of tho 


army that was to act against the invaders was 
confided to him. He set out at the head of a large 
force, and on coming in front of the British positibn 
(Dec. 1) he commenced, and with singular rapidity,! 
threw up a line of circumvallation around it, so* 
that with the exception of the channel of thej 
Rangoon in their rear, tho British were sur-j 
rounded. At the same time attempts were made 
to destroy the shipping, by sending fire-rafts down 
the stream. The Burmese were suffered to go on 
with their works for two or three days, the only 
interruption being a dash among them on the 
afternoon of the fijrst day, by the gallmt Sale, and 
a small detachment, in which he killed a good 
number of them and carried off arms and tools. 

At length (6th) Sir A. Campbell resolved to be the' 
assailant. The point of attack was the enemy’s, 
left wing, against which two columns under Ma- 
jors Sale and Walker were directed, while the 
fiotilla under Capt. Chads, was to move up a creek 
in their rear, and thence to cannonade them. 
The undertaking was eminently successful ; the 
enemy fled with great loss, that of tho assailants 
was trifling; but Major Walker was among the 
slain. Two days after (7th), a general attack was 
made in four columns on the enemy’s right, cen- 
tre, and left. The Burmese, though at first some- 
what daunted, made a gallant defence, but theyj 
were soon routed and driven into the jungle. 

The Burmese army having reassembled and being 
reinforced, moved down to the vicinity of lUngoon., 
Their plan was to set fire to that town, which was 
built of very inflammable materials, and thus de- 
stroy the British stores and magazines. The townl 
accordingly was fired (14th) in several places, and 
simultaneously ; but the garrison succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, though not till half the 
place had been consumed. Next day an attack' 
wa8*made on the Burmese army, one of the boldest 
deeds that have been achieved in our wars in thej 
East. They were at least 20,000 men occupying 
a position of great strength, and all the forces that 
could bo spared for the attack did not exceed 
1500 men ! Sir A. Campbell divided his small 
force into two columns, with one of which he 
proposed himself to attack the enemy in fixmt, 
while the other under Gen. Willoughby Gotten, 
should make a dttour, and on a given signal fall on 
the Burmese rear. When all was ready, and Gen. 
Cotton had answered the signal, the artillery 
opened, and the troops advanced with their scaling- 
ladders. The Burmese deemed them mad ; but 
they saw them still advance and fix their ladders, 
and in fifteen minutes the British were masters of 
tho whole of these formidable works, and the Bur- ; 
meso flying on all sides. , j 

The military events of the yearJtS24JlnU8 closed. 
Early in the following year, Sir A, Campbell, in 
order to hasten the tennination of the war, having 
received reinforcements, resolved to advance te 
Pnime, on the Irawaddy, the second city of the 
kingdom of Ava. Leaving 4000 «ien with Gen. 
McCreagh at Rangoon, he marched (Feb. IJ) at 
the head of a column of about 2500 men for the 
banks of the Irawaddy, along which a water- 
column of about 1000 men with a large train ol 
artillery imder Gen. Cotton was to pre^wd in a 
flotilla of sixty boats, escorted by those of the ships 
of war at Rangoon. Major Sale was meantime 
with a corps of 750 men to occupy Bassem, on a 
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branch of the Irawaddy of that name, and then to 
join the main army. 

•Sir A. Campbell had proceeded a considerable 
way on the road to Prome, when tidings of an 
unpleasant nature frc^ the watoTrColumn, caused 
him to retrace hia steps. TCHT column had gone 
on proroerously till it reached the town of Xbna- 
(Miu*. 8), on which, on its refusal to surrender, 
they made an attack in two columns; but this 
proving a failure, Gen. Cotton re-embarked his 
troops. A fatiguing march of some days brought 
Sir A. Campbell to this place (28th). On perceiv- 
ing the extent of the works, ho preferred as he 
said, “ loss of time to loss of men,” and he resolved 
to proceed with much caution. He summoned the 
flotilla to his aid, and on its appearing (27th) the 
garrison made a sally, bringing with them seven- 
teen war-elephants carrying armed men on their 

^ .JbHcks. It was remarked that though the British 
cavalry charged these animals and shot down their 

* ^ riders, they showed no symptoms of fear, and 

retreated in good order into the fort. The gani- 
son gained nothing by this sally ; the boats came 
up, the troops erected batteries, and on the first 
day they opened them (April 1), B undoo la, who 

* was in the fort, being killed by a rocket, the other 
chiefs wete unable to retain the men, who departed 
in the night and made for the jungle. The Eng- 
lish found in this place grain enough to last the 
troops for several months. 

Sir A. Campbell now resumed his march for 
Prome, which place he reached (April 25) without 

^ encountering any opposition. Ho found it deserted 

> by the enemy, who had left in it 100 pieces of 
cannon, and large supplies of grain. As tho rains 
wew now setting in, the troops halted at Prome, 
where they remained all through the rainy season. 
Sickness prevailed, but not by any means to the 
same extent as at Rangoon. * 

* While the main force was thus advancing into 
the heart of the enemy’s country, the British 
troops were not inactive in other quarters. A 
(force acting under the command of Col. Richards 
j had cleared Assam of the Burmese, and an attempt 
I was made to march a corps through Caohar and 

Manipdr toward Ava ; but the state of the comitry 
and of tho weather rendered it impracticable. A 
much more important move was made in the 
direction of Aracan. An anny of 11,000 men 
which had been assembled at Chittagong under Gen. 
Morrison with a flotilla under (^m. Hayes attached 
to it, commenced its march along the coast in Jan- 
uary. It was intended, that after having reduced 
that province, it should cross the mountains to 
Ava, and co-operate with the army on the Ira- 
waddy. It was not till the end of March that the 
army and flotilla, having ascended the river on 
which Aracan stands, came in view of that city. 
They found the enemy from 8000 to 10,000 strong, 
occupying a range of hills through which a single 
pass, defended by several pieces of cannon and 
3000 men, led to the town. The troops at first 
attempted to scale the hill in front, but the corps 
sent forward for this purpose under Gen. Maclean, 
found the ascent so steep, and the fire of the 
enemy so galling, that they were obliged to give 
over the attempt, not, however, until every one of 
the officers had been wounded. It was no^ re- 
solved to change the poiilt of attack and make it 
on the right, which being protected by a small 


lake, and having a steeper ascent, was more negli- 
gently guarded. To divert the enemy’s attention 
a battery was raised and began to play on the 
works at the pass; but in tho night, a party under 
Gen. Richards made the attack on the works on 
the right, and carried them without the loss of a 
man. In the morning the Burmese, after a feeble 
resistance, abandoned the hills, and the city of 
Aracan was occupied by the British. The Bur- 
mese ti*oop8 were now withdrawn from all their' 
positions, and the whole province was given up to 
the invaders. But it soon appeared that nothing 
more could be effected in this quarter. The pro- 
ject of crossing the mountains, proved to be im- 
practicable; the raiuy season brought with it 
fever and dysentery, which were fast sweeping 
.away the troops, and the only plan to save them, 
was to withdraw them altogether. This was dune 
accordingly, divisions being left on two islands and 
on a part of the more southern coast that appeared 
to be less unhealthy. 

As soon as the rainy season was over, Sir A.; 
Campbell was preparing to resume operations, asj 
it was reported that a large Burmese army was 
approaching. Overture^ for an amicable arrange- 
ment having been made by the British some time 
before, a truce to the 18th Oct. was concluded, 
and a formal interview took place between the* 
two coramanders-in-chief to treat of the terms of 
peace ; but as Sir A. Campbell demanded both ’ 
territory and money, and the Burmese were not 
inclined to grant either, after the truce had beon I 
furiher extended to tho 2nd of November, hostili- 
ties were resumed. 

The English were somewhat unlucky in the 
commencement. Tho Burmese having pushed for- 
ward a division to within a few miles of Prome, a 
body of native infantry was sent to fall on their 
left, while another body should attack them in . 
front. But both were repulsed ; and tho Burmese i 
array, elate with this success, continued to advance,, 
forming stockades and intrenchinents as it pro-^ 
ceeded. As they moved slowly, the British gene--* 
ral resolved to bo once more the assailant, and, 
forming two columns, under himself and Gen. 
Cotton, he made a general attack on their line 
(Doc. 1); while the flotilla, now under Sir James 
Brisbane, cannonaded them. Gen. Cotton’s column, 
having first reached the lines, carried the stockades 
opposed to them in about ten minutes, and slaugh- 
tered all they met. The Burmese fled in a panic ; 
and as they were attempting to pass the river, they 
were mowed down by the horse artillery of tho 
other column, which had moved rapidly, and got 
round into their rear. 

Next day (2nd) the troops advanced to attack 
the enemy’s centre, which was strongly intrenched 
among hills, inaccessible by land except by one 
narrow pathway, protected by seven pieces of can- 
non, while sevoi^ batteries commanded the river. 
But a brigade, led by Col. Sale, quickly carried all 
the works in front, and then drove the Burmese 
from their entire position, while the flotilla passed 
their batteries, and ciiptured their boatk and stores. 
There now only remained the right corps of the 
Burmese array. This was attacked (5tb) in flank 
and rear by the troops, and in front by the flotilla, 
and it was speedily driven into the woods. 

The British army now continued its march for 
Ava , but it began to suffer dreadfully from cho-' 
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lei’s. By the end of the month they were at 
Patanago, on the left bank of the Irawaddy ; 
while JUblloon, on the opposite bank, was occupied 
by the Burmese army. Negotiations for peace had 
been going on, and in the first week in January 
(1826) a treaty was signed. An armistice till the 
IBth was concluded, to obtain the ratification of 
the king. This, however, did not arrive at the 
appointed time ; and next day (19th) the British 
batteries were opened on Melloon, and after a 
ti -Cannonade of two Iiours, the troops destined for the 
^ attack pushed off across the river. The brigade, 
under Col. Sale, arriving first, without waiting for 
the others, landed, and forming, under Major Frith 
(for Col. Sale had been wounded in the boat), 
rushed on, and scaled the works, from which the 
enemy fled, and the other brigades soon completed 
the rout. The army now continued its forward 
march, till one day (Feb. 8) intelligence came that 
a Burmese army was lying about five miles ahead, 
on the road /ilong which they were proceeding. 
This was a force of about 18,000 men, commanded 
by a general, whose title was Nawui^ T l Uj ring, or 
Prince of the Setting Sun, and wEo, Having repre- 
sented to the king that the preceding defeats had 
beeu entirely owing to tlie incompetence of the 
^ ^generals, pledged himself to drive the invaders out 
^ ^of the couiitfry. lie had disposed his troops in the 
fonn of a crescent, the main road running through 
the centre ; and as his flanks were covered % 
jungle, he expected, that as the British could only 
attack in front, he/vould be able to envelope them. 
The British were not able to bring more than 2000 
men into action, yet tliey hesitated not to athick 
(19th) ; but,- instead of making the attack in front, 
as waf expected, they managed to make it on tho 
flanks. It was the first time the Burmese had 
ventured to meet the invaders in the field, and 
they stood the charge at first with firmness, but 
they were soon obliged to give way, and they fled 
as usual to the jungle ; and tho victors entered tho 
town of Pugan, wliere they found abundance of 
guns, stores, and ammunition. The march was 
then resumed fo r Ava , and the army had reached 
Yaiidabo, within feiur days’ march of that city, 
when the ratification of the treaty of peace was 
brought by Mr. I’rice, an American missionary, 
and Mr. Sanford, an English surgeon, who was a 
prisoner to the Ilurmese, both of whom ha4 been 
for some time past employed by the lung, in his 
negotiations with Sir A. Campbell. 

I By this treaty the Burmese coded Assam, 
Aracan, and the country south of Marteban, along 
the coast of the peninsula. They also resigned all 
claim to Cachar and tho adjoining provinces. They 
further agreed to pay a crore of rupees, one-fourth 
down, another at the end of one hundred days (on 
payment of which the British were to quit the 
Burman territories), a third at the end of a year, 
and the fourth at the end of two years. A minis- 
ter from each state was to reside at the court of 
the other, and a commercial treaty was to bo 
[framed. 

Thus termi'iatcd the Burmese war. Of its ne- 
cessity, there can hardly be a doubt in tlie mind of 
any one. acquainted with the character of the peo- 
ple of tho East ; for the contest must have come 
sooner or later. The skill of the officers, and the 
valour of the troops, are also beyond question ; and 
Vie doubt if the government was so much to blame. 


as it is generally supposed to have been, in the 
matter of information and supplies. 

In the commencement of the Burmese war 
occurred the mutiny at Barrakpore. The 47th, 
and two other native regiments, were stationed at 
that place, and under orders for Rangoon. The 
Hindoos have in general a dislike to proceed- 
ing by sea ; they were terrified by the accounts 
of the swamps and jungles of the Burmese coun- 
try, and the fate of the detachment at Ramoo 
had greatly alarmed them. The 47th, when or- 
dered to appear on parade in marching order 
one day (Oct. 30) came without their knap- 
sacks. On tho reason being required, they said 
they were too old ; they were told that new ones 
were on the way. They then declared that they 
would not move unless they got double batta, as 
increased pay had been given to bullock-drivers 
and others ; and they heard that everything was 
very dear in the Burmese country. Communica- 
tion being had with Sir E. Paget, the commander- 
in-chief, the regiment was again paraded, but it 
now broke out into open mutiny. Sir E. Paget | 
then came, and as it was thought that the other 
two regiments could not be relied on, two king’s 
regiments and some artillery were brought from 
Calcutta. Utie 47th was drawn up, and the com- 
mand given to order arms ; it was obeyed : that 
to ground arms followed, and but one man obeyed. 
Some guns in the rear then opened a fire on them, 
and the whole regiment broke and fled. Some 
were killed, many were made prisonors, of whom a 
few were executed, and othei’s sentenced to bard 
labour, and the number of the I’egiment was sti’uck 
out of the army-list. This mutiny, however, was 
not of a dangerous chai’acter like that of Vellore ; 
it was, ill the language of the Court of Inquiry 
held on it, “ an ebullition of despair at being com- 
pelled to march without the means of doing so.” 
As a proof, hardly one of their muskets was found 
to be loaded, though every man had forty rounds 
of ball-cartridge. 

During the Burmese war also, the affairs of 
[ Bhui’tpore occupied the attention of the British 
I government. The rajah having died in 1823 with- 
out issue, his bi’other Buldy) Sin g assumed the 
government, and was ackHiHvTedged by the British 
authorities, it having appeared that the claim of 
D qorjuu Sa l, tho son of a younger brother, who 
pretended to have been adopted by tho late rajah, 
was quite unfounded. Buldeo Sing, aware that 
he could not live very long, was anxious to get . 
his young sun and heir acknowledged as his suc- 
cessor by the British government, and Sir D. Och- 
terlony, the resident in Malwa and Rajputana, 
was very desirous of having this reasonable wisht 
gratified. The government liesitated lest there’ 
might be some one with a better title ; but the 
resident, who knew tho truth, and assumed the. 
consent of the government, performed the cere- 
mony of Hie investiture of the young rajah (FebJ 
1825), and a few days after Buldeo Sing breathedi 
bis last, 

Doj ^rjqn SAl immediately began to act. Having 
gained over some of the troops, he attacked and- 
took the foit, seized the young rajah, and murdered 
that youtlv’s maternal uncle. Sir D. Ochterlony 
instantly summoned troops from all parts, collected 
a large' battering-train, and prepared to lay siep 
i lo Bhurtpore, and issued a proclamation to the 
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J4u», calling on them to rise in defence of their 
lawful prince. It is highly probable that, as he 
anticipated, the force which he would have brought 
before it, would have reduced Bhurtpore in a fort- 
night, and the event have exalted the British name 
in the eyes of the natives. But caution and timidity 
prevailed in Calcutta; and orders were sent to him to 
countennanil the inarch of the troops. The decla- 
rations of Doorjun S&l that he had no intentions 
of usurping the throne, that he had been driven 
[by the oppression of the rajah’s uncle to act as he 
I did, were heard with favour, and the gallant old 
I veteran was almost treated with insult. In his 
communications with the Governor-general, he 
defended his conduct with great warmth, and 
tendered his resignation, which was received with 
a sort of cold civility. It was proposed, for he had 
not been one of the amassers of wealth in India, to 
recommend that an income sufficient to make him 
comfortable for the rest of his life should be settled ‘ 
on him ; but his death at Meerut shortly after 
(July 15) frustrated this design*. The affiairs of 
llajphtana were now confided to the able hands of 
Charlea Metcalfe. 

The government soon found that their system of 
non-interference would not answer. A quarrel broke 
out between Doorjun S&l and his broiher M ftd hoo 
Sjng ; and the latter having failed in an attempt 
to seize the fort of Bhurtpore, retired to that of 
Deeg. Marattas and other military vagabonds 
began to flock to him, and it was quite evident that 
a system of plunder would soon commence, and 
that it would not be confined to Bhurtpore. The 
governor and council at Calcutta deliberated ; 
two members declared for interference. Sir E. 
Paget took nearly the saine view, but Lord Am- 
herst was still for inaction. At length when Sir 
C. Metcalfe arrived from Hyderab&d where he 
had been resident, he was called on to state his 
views ; and he showed in so clear and masterly a 
manner the absolute necessity of armed inter- 
ference in case negotiation should not succeed, 
that the Governor-general was convinced, and that 
course resolved on. 

Sir C. Metcalfe did not succeed in his efforts 
to settle matters by negotiation. Doorjun S41 
revived his claim to the throne, and relying on 
the strength of Bhurtpore, which had formerly re- 
pelled the British arms, he resolved to dare the 
worst. An army exceeding 20,000 men was as- 
sembled under Lord Combermere, the new com- 
mander-in-chief, and on the 10th December it ap- 
peared before Bhurtpore. Messages were sent 
I into the fort offering a free passage, and safe con- 
duct to the women and children, but the brutal 
{Doorjun S&l would not suffer them to depart. 
Batteries were erected; but as they were not found 
sufficiently powerful, recourse was had to mines; 
and breaches having been effected, the troops ad- 
vanced to the assault (Jan. 18). The enemy made 
la bold defence, but at four in the afternosp the fort 
was in the hands of the British. Doorjun S4l was 
captured as he was attempting to escape with his 
family. The formidable fort of Bhurtpore was 
levelled to the ground, and the whole country sub- 

* He had been fifty years in India, in the lervlce of the 
Company. He was by birth an American, hit father being 
one of those who adhered to the mother-countiy in the 
quarrel with the Colonies. 


mitted to the rule of the young rajah, Bulwu nt 
Sing . 

In 1824, an exchange was made with the Dutchl 
of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, for Malacca, Singapore, 
and their poBsessious on the Continent of India. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Lord William Bentinck Governor-general— His Reforms— 
Abolition of Suttee— Renewal of Company’s Charter- 
Opening ot the China-trade— Favour shown to the Indian 
Usurers — Disputes about Governor-generalship — Lord 
Auckland appointed— Disputed Succession In Oude— De- 
position of Rajah of Sattara. ! 

Thk successor of Lord Amherst was Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, whom we have seen on the occa- 
sion of the mutiny at Vellore, recalledi by the Court 
of Directors from the government of Madras. His 1 
family interest, however, was high, and he was ! 
appointed by the Canning administration to succeed |’ 
Lord Amherst. He had not proceeded to India ' 
when the death of Mr. Canning occurr.ed, which 
broke up that ministry. This, however, made no 
change to him, as he had interest alsj with those 
who succeeded to power, and he sailed for India 
in February, 1828. 

Little of importance took place during the ad- 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck. The con- 
duct of the rajah of Cqojrg, in the Deckan, who was' 
the very opposite of iTis chivalrous father, proved 
so atrocious, that it was found necessary to deprive I 
him of his power, and with the manifest approba-1 
tion of the people, to incorporate his territory inf 
the British dominions (1834). Treaties also toj 
secure the navigation of the Indus, were formed ' 
during this period with some of the chieftains of! 
Sinde, by Mr. (now Sir Henry) Pottinger. 

It fell to the lot of Lord William Bentinck, soon 
after his arrival in India, to have to give effect to 
the orders of the Company respecting the reduction i 
of the half-batta, as an allowance was named which 
had been made to the military officers in their ser-^ 
vice. This, of course, caused great dissatisfaction, 
and Lord Combermere went so far as' to resign his 
office pf Comm^der-in-chief. But these were the 
days of retrenchment, and the officers had to sub- 
mit. Another measure of the Governor-general’s ' 
was, the doing away with flogging in the native j 
arm^, a rather anomalous proceeding, while it wasj 
retained in the European re^ments. His greatest, 
and best act was the abolition of Suttee, or the[ 
practice of self-immolation by Hindoo widows, a', 
practice which had existed from times before In-, 
dia became known to Europe. This deed will ever 
remain a monument to his fame. 

Lord Vfilliam Bentinck sailed from India in 
May, after a government of seven years. 

While Lord William Bentinck was administer- 
ing the affairs of the Company in India, the term 
of their charter had expired, and the advocates of 
Tree-trade in England had obtained their final tri- 
umph over them. The only exclusive branch of 
trade we may recollect that had been reserved to 
the Company in j[JI3, was that to China; and 
this was now vigoroui^y assailed. 

The British tia^ers had here a fair subject of 
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complaint ; namely, that while they were rigor- 
ously excluded froni all communication with Chin^ 
the Americans were allowed to carry thither Bri- 
tish manufactures direct from Great Britain, and 
bring their China goods to any part of Europe, 
except the British isles. The Americans could 
also, what British traders were not allowed to 
do, bring furs to China from the north-west 
^ast of America. In 1820* this question was 
brought before parliament, and committees of both 
houses were appointed to inquire into the foreign 
trade of the country. These committees called for 
the opinion of several leading Directors, but found 
them, of course, totally adverse to any concession. 
The chief advocate, on the part Of the Company, 
was Mr. Charles .Grant ; the opinions of Mr. 
George Lyall and Mr. Edward Ellice, of London, 
and Mr. John Gladstone, of Liverpool, and other 
eminent merchants, who were examined as wit- 
nesses, were different. 

Matters so remained till May, \$l29i when a 
petition was presented to the house of lords from 
the great and opulent town of AjLanchester, praying 
of them to take into early consideration the expe- 
diency of opening the tfade to the East Indies. 
As this trade happened to be open already, we 
suppose th^ cotton-lords, who were not probably 
very deeply versed in geography, meant the China- 
t^le, taking the East Indiel to be synonymous 
with the East. They proposed, however, that such 
limitations might be imposed, *‘as might be con* 
sistent with the commercial and manufacturing in- 
I terests of this country we must not suppose that 
they bestowed one moment’s thought on those of 
India. A similar petition was* presented to the 
house of commons, by Mr. Huskisson, the succes- 
sor of Mr. Canning in the representation of Liver- 
pool. 

Early in the following session ( 1830 ), the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the privileges of the Com- 
pany was introduced into both houses by the then 
government — the Wellingtop-Peol administration. 
Nothing, however, was done in this session, beyond 

(inquiry and debate ; it was, however, the intention 
of the ministry to allow the Company to retain the 
government of India, but to deprive them of the 
monopoly of the China trade. Toward the close 
of the year the ministry was overturned on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, and the whigs, 
headed by Ea,rl Grey , came into office. 

If the Company had found so little favour at the 
hands of the tories, they had still less to expect at 
those of the whigs, who depended for their official 
existence on the trading community. The doom 
of the China monopoly may, therefore, he regarded 
as sealed. Mr. Charles Grant, who was the new 
President of the Board of Control, had altered his 
views considerably since 1820 ; he was now as 
hostile, as he had then been favourable to that 
monopoly. It is needless, therefore, to enter into 
the debates in parliament, or in the Courts of 
Directors and Proprietors. In August, 1833, a 
bill was passed, renewing the Company’s charter for 
twenty yeaA They were to retain the govern- 
ment of India, but they were to bo altogether pre- 
cluded from trade, and the China trade was thrown 
; open to all British subjects 

» One good consequence of this measure la, that tea has 
^ fallen at leaat a third in price. Another more dubious con- 
sequence has been a war with China, but of which the final 


While Mr. Grant was President of the Board of 
Control, some extraordinary degrees of favour 
were shown to the British usurers in India. In 
1832, parliament interfered in what was called the 
Noozeed affair"^, and in 1833, the Board applied to 
the Court of King’s Bench for a Mandamus^ re- 
quiring the Court of Directors to send out a des- 
patch in favour of the claims of Palmer and Co., 
on the Nizam. There was a still larger corps of 
usurers remaining, the real or pretended creditors, 
European and native, of Asof-ud-doulnh, the former 
, vizir of Oude. Their suit was urged very warmly 
by their agent, Mr. Prendergast, who, as it ap- 
peared, had a strong personal interest in the mat- 
ter, as he had purchased a large portion of the 
debt ; and early in 1834, the Board applied to the 
Court of King’s Bench for a Mandamut in this 
case also. A rule nisi was obtained ; but the Di- 
rectors showed such firmness, that the Board had) 
not the courage to move to have the rule made! 
absolute. The whole discreditable proceeding was' 
afterwards exposed in the one house by Lord 
Ellenborough, in the other by Mr. Herries. 

In the mouth of August, the Court of Directors 
received a letter from Lord William Bentinck, 
tendering his resignation. Sir_jQhOJdBiL.-Mietcalfe 
had been appointed to be his provisional successor; 
but the Court were now of opinion, that the most 
expedient course for the public service would be, 
to confer on him the office of Governor-general. 
Perhaps in the whole empire there was no one so 
fit for that high station, from knowledge and from 
ability, as Sir C. Metcalfe ; but Mr. Grant, when 
informed of this intention, replied, that with re- 
spect^ to the appointment of any servant of the 
Company, "however eminent his knowledge, ta- 
lents, and experience” might be, the ministry 
agreed with the late Mr. Cmining, that " the case 
can hardly be conceived, in which it would be ex- 
pedient that the highest office of the government of 
India should be filled, otherwise than from Eng- 
land ; and that that one main link, at least, between 
the systems of the Indian and British governments 
ought, for the advantage of both, to be invariably 
maintained.” This,, when put into plain language, 
signifies that the government of India is too good a 
thing to be let go out of the hands of ministers, 
and that like the Lord-lieutenantcy of Ireland, it 
should always be reserved for some needy or am- 
bitious supporter of administration. By this rule 
Mr. Canning, a political adventurer, who knew 
nothing of India, was qualified to govern it, while 
Sir C. Metcalfe was disqualified, precisely because 
he had had the opportimity of acquiring the re- 
quisite knowledge. 

The ministry were so determined to have the 
place, that Mr. Grant wrote to the Directors to 
say, that in consequence of their proposal to ap- 
point Sir C. Metcalfe, ministers did not consider 
themselves bound to refrain from making the ap- 
pointment, as they were entitled to do, under the 
provisions of the lajv. The opinion of counsel, 
however, being decidedly against their claim, they 
refrained for the time. A change of ministry now 
took place, and during the short-lived Peel ad- 
ministration, the office of Governor-general was 
conferred on Lord He ytesb ury. He took the oath 
result seems likely to be a great extension of our trade with 
that empire, and of our influence in the East in general. 

1 See above, p. 117, note. 
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of office, and had just completed hia preparations 
for departure, when the whigs came once more 
into power. They vmld have the government of 
India, so Lord Heytesbury was required to post- 
pone his departure, and then informed that the 
ministry intended to advise his majesty to revoke 
the appointment. The Directors remonstrated, but, 
of course, in vain ; the matter was discuss^ in 
parliament, but all ended in the appointment of 
Lord Auckland to the coveted dignity ; and in an 
evil hour for his ov\'n fame, and for the interests of 
the empire, he set sail for India. • 

Sir C. Metcalfe had acted provisionally as Go- 
vernor-general in the interval between the depar- 
ture of Lord William Bentinck and the arrival of 
Lord Auckland. During his period of brief autho- 
rity, he had ventured on the very dubious measure 
of relieving the newspaper-press of India, both 
European and native, from the restraints which 
had been irap<ised on it, and the press is now as 
free in India as in England. 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta on the 6th 
March, 1836. The first event of any importance 
that occurred during his administration, was the j 
death of Nussir-ud-din, the weak and contemptible 
king of Oude (July, 1837). He had at one time 
acknowledged two sons ; but as he afterwards dis- 
avowed them, and there seamed to bo no reason 
for supposing that they had any claim to the 
throne, the resident. Col. Low, prepared to place 
on it Nussir-ud-doulah, the third son of S^dut 
Ally, who was the next heir according to the Mo- 
hammedan law. He was therefore conducted to 
the palace, and while he was taking a little repose 
(being a man in years), previous to being placed 
on the musnudj the Padishah Begum, or queen 
dowager, who had espoused the cause of one of the 
pretended sons, sent a party of troops, who forced 
their way into the palace, and made the king and 
the resident virtually prisoners. The Begum soon 
arrived in person with the pretender, who was 
placed on the mumud In her presence. The resi- 
dent having tried in vain to convince her of the 
folly of her conduct, made his escape from the 
palace. A British force soon arrived, and as the 
Begum refused to come forth, the palace was 
forced, and about thirty or forty of her followers 
wore killed or wouuded. The legitimate prince 
was then enthroned, and the Begum and the pre- 
tender were made to take up their residence in 
the British territories. Akbul-ud-doulah, a son of 
the king’s elder brother, then set up a claim to the 
throne, though the Mohammedan law does not, 
like those of Europe, acknowledge the principle of 
representation ; and acting under bad and in- 
terested advice, he was even foolish enough to 
come to England to address the Court of Direc- 
tors. 

At a somewhat later period — but we will notice 
it hero, not to interrupt the course of more im- 
portant events — occurred the deposition of the 
rajah of Sattara. 

If there was any prince in India under obliga- 
tion to the English, it was the rajah of Sattara ; 
they had, in effect, ** raised him from the dunghill 
to the throne,” and to them he was indebted for 
all he possessed. But Maratta nature was strong 
in him, and in addition, his intellect was extremely 
weak. He had hardly, therefore, been seated on 
I his throne, when he began to form schemes for 


overthrowing the power of his benefactors, and 
making himself the head of the Maratta nation. 
The moans to which he had recourse will give the 
measure of his intellectual powers. He entered 
into a correspondence with the Portuguese autho- 
rities at Goa, to whom he proposed an alliance, by 
which they were to furnish an army to enable him 
to recover the Maratta territories, after which he 
was to reward them in money or lands, or both ! 
He carried on a correspondence with Apa Sahib, 
the ex-rajah of Nagpfir, and he made efforts to 
seduce the CompanyTs troops from their Allegiance. 
There has always been in India a crew of English 
schemers and adventurers, who seek to make a 
profit of the ignorance and folly of the native 
princes ; and these vultures swiftly snuffed up the 
scent of gain at Sattara. It is incredible what 
sums he lavished on these fellows. He had agents 
in Bombay, in Calcutta, and even in England, 
whither he sent no less than two missions. The 
press in India, now unrestrained, was well feed for 
abusing its own government, and advocating the 
pretensions of the rajah. The foolish prince was 
even induced to purchase a ship, for the purpose 
of keeping up the communication with England, 
and his agents employed it in the China trade for 
their own advantage. „ 

The Bombay government, having had sufficient 
roof of his intrigifes, wore thinking of deposing 
im, when in 1839, Sir James Carnac came out as 
governor of that presidency. He resolved on a 
milder course, and he went in person to Sattara, 
to try to induce the r.ajah to pledge himself to 
adhere to the treaty of 1819. But all his well- 
meant efforts met with no success. Like so many 
other fools, the rajah was obstinate. The neces- 
sary consequence was, that he was deprived of his 
dignity, and sent to reside in the British territories, 
and his brother was placed on the vacant throne *. 


CHAPTER Xlll. j 

Condition of RuBsia— Affairs of Cfibul— Russian Intrigues 
—Resolution to restore Shah Shujah— Needless Appre- 
hensions of the Influence of RusBla— Army of the Indus— 
March to Kandahar— Capture of Ghuznee— Arrival at 
Cfibnl— Withdrawal of Troops— Failure at Plshoot— Cap- 
ture of FortB— Cowardice of Bengal horsemen— Surrender 
of Dost Mohammed- -Events at Kandahar— Prospects of 
the Country— March of Gen. Sale to Jellalabad. 

The present empire of Russia is one of the most 
remarkable that have ever appeared. Two cen- 
turies ago it was of no importance whatever ; it 
now is one of the leading states of Europe ; yet as 
wo shall see, it is not its real ^wer so much as ite 
insidious and unprincipled policy that has given it 
this influence. Unfortunately for the best interests 
of mankind, Prussia and Austria, the European 
states nearest to Russia in position;^ were despo- 
tisms, and they listened to her fatal insinuations ; 
and to perhaps their own ultimate misfortune, if 
not averted by a timely change of measures, they 

B Even at the present day, both in parliament and in the 
Courts of Proprietors, the wrongs of the ex- rajah of Sattara^ 
are occasionally the theme of declaimers and busy people. 
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joined her in the nefarious partition of Poland, 
which though at the time an anarchic state, pos- 
sessed many of the elements of constitutional free- 
dom. By this means Russia attained a powerful ' 
influence in their counsels, and in the struggles 
consequent* on the French revolution they learned 
to regard her as their protectress. While Russia 
was thus advancing her frontier and her influence 
toward the civilised states of the west, she was 
carrying on wars with the Turks and Persians to 
the south and east ; and triumphing over their 
’ ignorance and^ weakness, she made from them 
large acquisitions of territory. She also extended 
her dominion over the vast solitudes reaching to 
the Icy Sea and Pacific Ocean, and acquired a 
portion of the nojrth-west coast of America. 

To look at the Russian empire on the map, a 
superficial observer might be apt to suppose her 
the most powerful state in the world. But such a 
supposition would bo far wide of the truth. As 
compared with France or England for example, 
she is feeble, and we doubt if Prussia might not 
be able single-handed to resist her aggressions. 
Russia, in effect, is comparatively speaking poor. 
Her armies are, therefore, ill equipped and ill sup- 
plied. During the Frenclf war she never could 
send an anny to the field without the aid of English 
gold. Her ti<)op8, though victorious against Turks 
and Persians, have never, we believe, with equal 
numbers beaten disciplined European forces. The 
policy of Russia also proves her consciousness of 
her real weakness. It is the most false, treacher- 
ous, and insidious that can be conceived, with 
nothing in it bold or daring. She sits like a poly- 
pus on its rock, with feelei’s out in all directions 
to try what she can catch. Like a tiger she 
crouches and steals on till she can make a spring. 
She boasts and she lies, she flatters and she be- 
trays. At this present moment she dupes the ill- 
cemented effete Austrian monarchy by a small 
gift of territory, while under the pretext of com- 
mon origin she is endeavouring to seduce her sub- 
jects of tho Slavonian i*ace. But we trust in vain ; 
wo feel confident that when tho Austrian monarchy 
falls to pieces, as it seems likely to do, the Bohe- 
mians and others will never submit to the degrad- 
ing despotism of the Czar, or accept his insidious 
offer’s of protection. Prussia has now at length 
taken her place among constitutional states, and 
for the interests of humanity we rejoice thus to see 
on the wane tho influence of the most cordial hater 
of liberty under every fq^m that exists. 

We have been led into these reflections from the 
circumstance of the meddling, insidious policy of 
Russia having been the cause of much loss and 
danger to our eastern empire at this time. 

We have noticed the embassy of Mr. Elphinstone 
to the court of the Afgh4n monarch Shtijah-ul- 
raulk, and the refusal of the British government 
to give that prince the pecuniary aid that he 
•required. Soon after, he was defeated and expelled 
by his brother Mahmood, whose eyes^ he had 
spared. He sought the protection of Runjeet Sing, 
who stripped l|im of what wealth he had, and 
proposed to detain him as a prisoner, but he escaped 
to the B^tish territory, where he continued to 
reside. Meantime Mahmood had, through his 
ingratitude, lost his throne. He had attained it 
chiefly by the aid of Futtah Kh4n, a chief of the 
Barukzye clan, and now at the instigation of his 


son Kamran, he seized and blinded that chief, and 
soon after put him to death. The brothers of 
Futtah Kh&n took arms to avenge his death, and 
they drove Mahmood to Herat on the frontiers of 
Persia, »rhere he soon after died, leaving his rem- 
nant of dominion to Kamran. The victors divided 
the remainder. Dost Mohammed, the ablest of 
the brothers, reigned at Cabul, the others at Kan- 
daliir. Runjeet Sing mado himself master of 
Peshawur. 

Count Simonich, the Russian envoy at the court 
of Persia, thought there was now a fair opportu- 
nity of setting Russian inti’igue at work. He 
encouraged the Persian Shah to renew some old 
claims on Afghanistan, and a Persian armv laid 
siege to Herat, which, however, Kamran demnded 
vigorously. For this purpose the envoy gave some 
supplies of money, and the Russian government, 
when questioned by that of England^ denied every 
thing of course, and had despatches from Simonich, 
made no doubt for the purpose, to produce in proof 
of her honourable conduct. 

The suspicions of the Indian government being 
excited, Capt. Alex. Bumes was sent (Sept 1837) 
on a mission to Cabul. He found that the Russian 
envoy had agents both there and at Kandahar, 
who were making tho most lavish promises of 
money and every thing else that was desired. 
The great object of Dost Mohammed, was the 
recovery of Peshawur, and the Russian promised 
that his government would interfere for that pur- 
pose ; but he does not seem to have stated how ; 
while Lord Auckland wrote to say, that British 
interferenco was out of the question. The Russian 
interest was therefore quite in the ascendant, and 
Capt. Bumes quitted Cabul. He represented in 
very strong colours to the government the danger 
to India of the Russo-Poinsian influence in Afghan- 
istan. Mr. McNeill, the envoy in Persia, madd* 
similar statements to the home government, and in 
order to counteract it, it was rost)lved to send an 
array to replace Shaiah on the throne.^ ^ 

There can be no aoubt that the British govern- 
ment violated no principle of public law in this 
interferenco. But it is a question whether there 
was any real danger to be apprehended. We think 
not. Capt. Bumes, it is evident, was not much 
of a statesman, and both he and Mr. McNeill gave 
too much credit to the rhodomontades of the 
Russians How, it may be asked, was the Rus- 
sian to turn this influence to advantage ? The days 
were gone by when the cavalry of a Nadir Shall, 
or an Ahmed DAranee could rush down like a 
storm on the plains of India. A few brigades of 
the Company’s disciplined troops would speedily 
send them back in dismay to their mountains. 
But Russia, it may be said, could send officers and 
discipline the Persians and Afghans. All attempts 
at disciplining the Persians, however, have failed, 
and it would, we apprehend, be no easy matter to 
bring the rude Afghan clansmen to submit to the 
restraint of discipline. It is also remarkable that 
the native corps in India disciplined by the French 
never could withstand those of the British. Finally, 
it is said, and this we believe is the danger really 
apprehended, that Russia, having secured the 

» To the vaunt of the Moscow Gazette, that Russia will 
dictate the next peace to Engrland at Calcutta, we would 
make the same reply that the Parthian envoy did to Crassus. 
See Hist, of Rome, p. 404. 
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friendship of the Persians and the Afghans, could 
inarch an army into India. This, however, is the 
very thing that we think she could not do, if from 
no other reason, because she could not afford it. 

As long as the expense extends only to sojae thou- 
sands given as presents to chiefs and ministew, 
or spent in bribing the press in Europe, Russia 
can easily find the money ; but when it comes to 
many millions, as it would in this case, her sinews 
are easily relaxed. And supposing that Russia 
did nvwch 30,000 or 40,000 men to the Indue, for 
a greater force is inconceivable, she would there 
encounter a much larger army, as brave, at least 
as well disciplmcd and officered, far better supplied, 
and animated with a spirit unknown to her serfs. 
Nay, a force as large perhaps as her own might, 
while her troops were toiling through the deserts 
and mountains, sail by steam from England, and 
reach the Punj&b before them. 

These considerations either did not present 
themselves, or were thought of no weight, and it 
was resolved to reseat ShAh ShAjah on the throne. 
As usual, the Indian government had bad informa- 
tion. They were led to suppose that the great 
majority of the people were longing for the return 
of the exiled Shih, that little or no opposition was 
to be expected, and that Dost Mohammed and 
" his friends, if he have any, must yield to his 
terms, or become fugitives.” A tripartite treaty 
was therefore concluded (June 20, 1838) with 
ShAh ShAjah, and with Runjeet Sing, by which 
the former renounced all claims for himself and 
his successors to all the territories on both sides of 
the Indus held by the latter, including of course 
Peshawur, which Dost Mohammed was so anxious 
to recover. Treaties were also formed with the 
Ameers of Sinde, in order to facilitate the march of 
the British troops. A large force composed of 
troops from the armies of Bengal and Bombay was 
to cross the Indus to the south of the Punjab, and 
march for Kandahar. It was to be led by the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Fane, the state of 
whose health, however, caused the command to be 
transferred to Sir John Keane, the commander of 
the Bombay army, and Gens. Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, Nott, Duncan, Wiltshire, and Briggs, Sale, 
Graham, and others held command in it. In 
imitation, as would appear, of the French, whose 
example seems to have been continually before the 
eyes of the Indian government at this time, it was 
pompously named the Army of the Indus. ^ It, 
however, was held out to be only an auxihary 
force in aid of that of ShAh ShApah, consisting of 
a troop of horse artillery, two regiments of cavalry, 
and five of infantry, raised for him by the British 
government, and commanded by Gen. Simpson 
of the Bengal Service. Another force of about/ 
6000 irregulars called the Shahzada’s army, as 
being commanded by the ShAh’s son TimoOr, was 
to assemble in Peshawur, and enter CAbul by the I 
Khyber pass, and a Sikh force of 6000 men under 
Ventura, one of liunjeet’s European generals, was 
to co-operate with it ; the whole to be under the 
direction of Col. Wade. Mr. Wm. Hay Macnagh- 
ten was appointed envoy at the court of ShAh 
ShAjah, and Capt. Burnes and others had inferior 
appointments. 

About the end of November, the whole of the 
Bengal contingent was encamped at Ferozepore 
near the Ghar^ about fifty miles south of Lahore. 


Lord Auckland and his family were with it, and a 
series of interviews, accompanied by shows, proces- 
sions, and reviews took place between him and the 
old Lion of the PunjAb, Runjeet Sing. As news 
had come of the Persians having raised the siege 
of Her At, a smaller force was now deemed to be 
sufficient, and orders were given for only a part of 
the army to advance, the remainder to stay at 
Ferozepore. Early in December the Shah’s troops 
marched, and on the 16th January (1839) they 
reached the Indus at Bukkur, and crossed, being 
soon followed by the Bengal colunm. But before ' 
this last passed over it was learned tnat the Ameers 
were about to impede the progress of the Bombay ' 
troops, and it commenced its march for Hydrabad ; 
hearing, however, that all had been arranged, it 
returned to Sukkur, crossed, and joined (Feb. 20) 
the ShAh’s troops which had advanced to Shikar- 
poor. Here, as they were soon to enter the coun- 
try of the Belooches, and as attacks were to be 
apprehended, it was decided to change the order 
of march, and for the British troops to move in 
advance. They marched, however, unopposed to 
Dadur at the Bolan pass, through which they 
entered AfghAnistAn and advanced to Quetta 
(Mar. 26). •• 

The Bombay column had proceeded by sea, and 
landing at a place on . the coast of* Sinde named 
Vikkur, marched for Tatta, whence it pursued its 
route for Dadur. On the 16th of April, Sir J. 
Keane established his head-quarters with the Ben- 
gal column at Quetta, the Bombay column being 
still several marches in the rear. The two columns 
marched in succession through the dangerous and 
difficult Kojuk pass, and they reached KandahAr 
the first on the 20th April, the second on the 7th 
I May. On the following day (8th) ShAh Shuiah 
was solemnly enthroned with a salute from 110 
guns, and the army of the Indus of 7500 men 
marched in review before the throne. But the 
people took little interest in the ceremony. 

In the march from Quetta to KandahAr, though 
the army had encountered no enemy, its losses and 
Bufferings had been considerable. The extreme 
scarcity of water in that sultry region caused tor- 
tures hardly to be endured ; food also was scarce. 
The horses and camels died also in such numbers 
that much baggage had to be left behind, and the 
whole population of the country being robbers, 
they seized and carried off everything that came 
in their way. 

At KandahAr, the troops enjoyed some repose, 
though provisions still were scarce, and robbers 
numerous as ever. Hardly any one came to join 
the standard of ShAh Shujah, and when in the 
usual manner he sent 10,000 rupees for “ shoeing 
the horses,” as it was termed, to the chiefs’ of the 
Ghiljye clan, and a Koran for them fb swear 
allegiance, they kept the money and sent back the 
book. The march was now resumed for CAbul, 
and on the 20th July the troops reached Nannee,- 
within ten miles of Ghuznee. 

The British had been told that the defences of 
Ghuznee were weak, and that it j'as commanded 
from the adjacent hills, and also that it would not 
be defended. They had in consei^uence left behind 
at KandahAr a small battering* train which they had 
brought thither with great toil and expense. But 
all proved contrary to their expectations. The 
place was strong, and the garrison commanded Jl>y 
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a son of the Ameer Dost Mohammed, seemed 
resolved to defend it to the uttermost. The only 
possible mode of attack was that of blowing open 
one of the gates with fl^powder, and thus mrcing' 
an entrance. As all the gates, except that of 
C4bul on the north side, were reported to have 
been strengthened by a wijl built behind them, it 
was resolved to mi^e the attempt on that gate. 
For this purpose the troops which had taken up a 
position on the south side ^21 at) were that very 
afternoon put again in motion. As they had to 
take a roin|d in order to keep out of the reach of 
the guns of the fort, and a rivOr, and several 
water courses, and a range of steep high ground 
lay in their way, they did not reach the appointed 
ground till long after nightfall ; and as the baggage 
and camp-followers could not come up they were 
obliged to bivouack for the night, which they passed 
without food. They heard the firing of gnns from 
the fort, which also displayed lights which seemed 
to be answered by fires through the country. They 
knew that Meer Ufzul, another son of the Ameer’s, 
was coming with an army to raise the siege, that 
tw6 Ghiljye chiefs with their forces were at hand, 
and that the Ghazees or ^ligious fanatics were 
pouring down from the mountains, as the Amfer 
had proclaimed a religious war, and unfurled the 
banner of islkm. 

. The whole of the next day (22nd) was spent in 
bringing up the baggage, &o., and in making pre- 
arations for the atta^, which was to take place 
efore daylight next morning. The night proved 
stormy and windy, so that the garrison could not 
hear their movements ; and while the batteries 
opened and were answered from the fort, the ex- 
plosion party, led by Capt. Peat of the Bombay 
engineers, advanced to the gate, fixed a bag con- 
taining more than twice the largest quantity of 
powder used on such occasions, laid the hose and 
retired. The explosion blew open the gate, the 
assaulting column led by Brig. Sale pushed on ; 
a desperate struggle took place in the gateway, in 
which Sale himself was wounded, but the place 
was rapidly carried. Meer Ufzul seeing the Bri- 
tish flag waving on the citadel, retired with all 
speed, leaving behind him his elephants and hi» 
baggage. While the army remained at Ghuznee, 
a brother of the Ameer’s arrived with a proposal of 
accommodation. He offered to acknowledge ShAh 
ShAjah as sovereign, he himself to be vizir. He was 
told that he must retire to and reside in India. 
This was refused, and the negotiation ended. 

After a stay of about a week at Ghuznee, the 
army resumed its march for CAbul, which city it 
entered without opposition (Aug. 7)> the Ameer 
having fled at its approach. The entrance of the 
ShAh bad all the honours that the British authori- 
ties could bestow on it, but the periple maintained 
an ominous silence. The restored monarch now 
instituted an order of knighthood similar to that 
of the Bath, to the honours of which several of the 
officers of the army of the Indus and some civilians 
were admitted. 

On the 8rd September, the army of the Shah- 
zada arrived at CAbul. It had set out on hearing 
of the march of the army of the Indus from Kunda- 
hAr for Ghuznee. As it proceeded through the Khy- 
ber Pass it had met with some opposition, and lost 
sfime men at the fort of Ali Musjid. It occupied 
JellalabAd, and thence marched unopposed to CAbul. 


ShAh Shdjahs posseseiou of the throne was, we 
should suppose, any thing but secure in the view 
of any one who knew the AfghAns ; but the Indian 
government thought otherwise, and orders were 
given for the whole of the Bombay column and a 
great part of that of Bengal to return to India, 
leaving a part of the latter under Gen. Nott and Sir 
Willoughby Cotton. The Bengal troops, led by 
Sir J. Keane in person, met of course with some 
annoyance from the wild tribes about the Khyber 
Pass, but nothing of importance occurred. The 
Bombay column, under Gen. Wiltshire, on its way 
home, when it reached Quetta, instead of proceed- 
ing through the Bolan Pass, moved southwards to 
attack KelAt, the reridence of Mehrab KhAn, a 
Beloochee chief, who had caused them a great deal 
of loss and annoyance in their march for Kanda- 
hAr. The fort was taken after a gallant resistance, 
and Mehrab KhAn fell in the assault. 

When intelligence of the events in AfghanistAn 
reached England, the whigs, who were now in 
wer, were filled with rapture and exultation, 
ilitary success, a thing so rare to them, com- 
pletely transported them. To read their speeches, 
one would suppose that El Dorado was mund at 
length ; the commerce which, would now be opened 
with the wealthy regions of Central Asisj would 
carry off in countless quantities the manufactures 
of Great Britain, and pour in in return a tide of 
riches. The thanks of Parliament and of the Com- 
I pany were voted. Lord Auckland was made an 
earl. Sir J. Keane a baron, with a grant of 2000^. 
a year to himself and his two next heirs ; Mr. 
Macuaghten and Col. Henry Pottinger were created 
baronets ; and orders and grand ciosses were be- 
stowed on several of the military commanders. 
We would not willingly derogate from the merits 
of Lord Auckland and Lord Keane, but we surely 
may say, that never did men do less to deserve 
their honours. They had merely planned and exe- 
cuted a measure of which the policy was very 
dubious, in which they encountered hardly any 
resistance, and of which the results were imcer- 
tain in the highest degree. How differently earned 
were the honours of Lords Wellesley, L^e, and 
Harris, of Lord Hastings, and Sir D. Ochterlony I 
Sir A. Campbell, who had conducted the Burmese 
war with so much ability, and brought it to a con- 
clusion, was not rewarded like Sir J. Keane, who 
but for the taking of Ghuznee would have done 
almost nothing L 

It soon began to appear that the turbulent 
AfghAns would not submit so quietly as had 
been expected to the rule of ShAh Shfijah. Early 
in January, 1840, it was found necessary to send 
some troops under Col. Orchard against a chief who 
had occupied the fort of Pishoot, fifty miles from 
JellalabAd. A breach was made, but the storming 
party on entering it found that there was an inner 
ate ; and the powder which they had with them, 
eing country-made, proved so bad, and was be- 

1 “ Lord Keane contented hlmtelf with the superflclal 
success which attended his progress through a country, 
hitherto untraversed by a European army since the classic 
days of Alexander the Great ; he hurried off with too great 
eagerness to enjoy the applause that awaited him in England, 
and left to his successors the far more arduous task of 
securing In their grasp the unwieldy prise, of which be had 
obtained the nondnal possession." Eyre, Military Opera- 
tions, &o , p. 190. 
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sides wet, as the rain was falling in torrents, that 
they were unable to blow it open, and were forced 
to seek covert. A second attempt also failed; and 
the soldiers being drenched with the rain and 
liarassed by the fire of the enemy, they were 
withdrawn. The Afghins however i^ndoned that 
and another fort. 

In fdarch it was found necessary to attack a 
roud'fort near Bamian, belonging to a chief of the 
Huzareh tribe, which had hitherto proved fiiendly. 
A party was sent under Capt Garbett, and the 
fort was taken. The women and children were 
saved, but the men having retired to the tower 
and refusing to surrender, fire was put to it and 
they all perished. An outbreak of the Ghiliyes 
followed in May; but the troops sent against them 
defeated them, and blew up several of their strong- 
holds. In the autumn Sir R. Sale had to set out 
to reduce a chief who held some forts in the pro- 
vince of Kohistan, north of C4bul. 

Dost Mohammed, who had sought refuge in 
Ttirkest&n, had there formed an alliance with the 
Usbegs under the Wallee of Kooloom, (a place to 
the east of Balkh,) and their united forces pre- 
pared to march for C&bul through the valley of 
Bamian. Col. Dennie hearing of their approach, 
proceeded to that valley, which he entered (Sept. 
17 ) with only a third of his troops, supposing only 
a lew hundreds of the invaders to be there. To 
his surprise he beheld a force of 6000 men; and 
though he had only 600 foot, and 300 horse mostly 
of the ShAh’s troops, and two guns, he resolved to 
be the assailant. Though the enemy had posses- 
sion of a chain of forts reaching to the mouth of 
the pass, they made a miserable defence, and fled 
in confusion to the pass, along which the cavalry 
pursued them and cut them down. The alliance 
between the Ameer and the Wallee was dissolved 
by this disaster; and the former now moved for the 
Ghorbnnd pass (north-east of Bamian) in order 
to join his son Ufzul Khln. Sir R. Sale immedia- 
tely marched to Purwan, near that pass. The 
troops having ascended (Nov. 1) a hill overlooking 
the valley, from which they drove the enemy, the 
2nd regiment of Bengal horse was sent in pursuit, 
as the infantiy was detained - by the ^ns. They 
had got about a mile ahead of the column, when 
a body of horse, supposed to be led by the Ameer, 
came down the hill to attack them. Capts. Fraser 
an^ Ponsouby, who commanded the two squadrons, 
formed their men in line, and led them, as they 
thought, to the charge. But they soon found them- 
selves nearly alone in the midst of the enemv. 
They made their way back, though severely 
wdbnded, and saw their men flying. Lieut. Cris- 
pin the adjutant was killed, u also whs Lieut. 
Broadfoot of the engineers, and’ Dr. Lord, a medi- 
cal man of considerable talent. Various recondite 
reasons, as is usual, have been assigned for this 
scandalous conduct, but it seems to have proceeded 
from mere panic and cowardice. All the men 
that shared in it were dismissed the service with 
disgrace, the remainder were drafted into other 
renments, and the name of the regiment was struck 
out of the list of the Beng^ army. 

Two days after this affair, as Sir Wm. Macnagh- 
ten was returning from taking a ride, a horseman 
rode up to him, and having ascertained that he 
was the envoy, told him that Dost Mohammed was 
I at hand, and claimed his protection. The Ameer 


then came up, alighted from his horse and pre- 
sented his sword. The sword was returned, he 
was requested to remount, and thev both rode on 
together. A tent was pitched for the Ameer, near 
the envoy’s residence, and some time after he and 
his family were sent to India. 

While these various affairs were taking place 
in the north, the trooils of Gen. Nott, who com- 
manded at KandahAr, were acting against the 
Beloocheesof KhelAt and its vicinity, and much toil 
and some reverses were experienced, and many 
gallant deeds performed, which our 8p|ce does not 
permit us to relate. 

During the ^ater part of the following year, 
(1841) little of importance occurred in the north. 
In the south, first the Kojeek and then the Ghiljye 
clan gave some occupation to the troops at Kanda- 
hAr. The former took arms on being required to 
pay tribute. In the attack on their fort of Sebee, 
Lieut.-Col. Wilson of the Bombay horset and two 
other officers were killed and the assailants re- 
pelled ; but in the night the Kojeeks abandoned 
the fort. 

On the 29th May, as a small party led by Crfpt. 
Wymer was escorting a convoy from KandahAr 
to*Khelat-e-Ghiljye, it*^was attacked on the way 
by a body of Ghiljyes, which during the engage- 
ment increased from 2500 to 6000 •'men. They 
advanced in three columns, attacking simultane^^^ 
ously in front, flank, and rear. Being checked by 
the fire of the infantry, they changed their plan of 
operation, but were again repulsed; and though 
they showed no lack of courage, they were forced 
to retire, after keeping up a series of attacks during 
four or five hours. 

On the 2nd July, Capt, Woodbum, with no 
other troops than the indifferent levies of the ShAh, 
defeated a force of 6000 Ghiljyes on the banks of 
the Helmund. Toward the end of August, Akhtar 
KhAn, the Ghiljye leader on this occasion, and 
another chief, named Akram KhAn, engaged with 
6000 men, near Kishwurn, a detachment under 
Capt. Griffin, but with their usual want of success. 

At the end of September, the whole of the coun- 
try presented an unusual, though, as it proved, a 
deceitful appearance of tranquillity. It was there- 
fore fondly believed that ShAh ShAjah was so 
firmly established, that he had nothing to appre- 
hend but the occasional outbreaks of the mouii- 
tain-clans, of perpetual occurrence in AfghAnistAn, 
and that therefore the greater part of the British 
troops might with safety be withdrawn. Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten, also, proposed proceeding to 
Bombay, to the government of which he had been 
appointed, leaving Sir A. Burues to take his place 
in CAbul. There were, however, a few circum- 
stances which might have shown to a clear ob- 
server, that the political horizon could' not be as 
bright as it seemed to be, and that there was mo- 
mentary danger of a tempest. The AfghAns are 
Mohammedans, of the Soonee creed, and bigoted 
and fanatic ; and, however it may be with the 
Sheeahs, the Soonees have ever shown a bitter 
aversion to Christians, and a horror/at being under 
their rule; and ShAh ShAjah was generally regarded 
as the mere deputy of the Englbh. Akbar Khlb, 
the Ameer’s eldest son, a man of energy and ta- 
lent, who bad steadily refused to surrender, though 
earnestly requested by his father, was now at 
Kooloom, on the watch to take advantage of this 
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feeling. The chiefs of clans were further displeased 
at the prosMct of regular government, for anarchy 
was their element ; and the reduction at this time, 
in the amount of the allowances made them for 
keeping the tribes at the passes in order, aud pre- 
venting robberies, aided to embitter them. For 
the Indian government, finding Afgh4uiat4n to be 
si^ch a large and continued drain on its finances, was 
unceasingly urging on Sh4h Sh4jah the necessity 
of reducing the expenses of his government ; and 
as he found great difficulty in collecting revenue, 
he had i*ecourse to retrenchment, ana selected 
these allowances as the object, under the pretext, 
that from the fall in the price of grain they would 
really, though reduced, be as good as ever. This 
reasoning, however, it is plain, would not convince 
the greedpr chiefs. 

Early in October, three Ghiljye chiefs of note 
suddenly quitted C4bul. After plundering a rich 
caravan at Tezeen, they posted themselves iff the 
defile of Khoord C4bul, about ten miles from CAbul, 
and through which the road to India runs. Just 
at this time Akbar Khan came to Bamian, so there 
is reason to suppose the Ghiljyes were acting in 
concert with him. Gen. ^Bale’s brigade was at 
C4bul, only waiting for the retuni of a force which 
had been se^t to act in the valley of Zoormut, to 
the east of Ghuznee, to sot out for its wint<ar-quar- 
ters at Jellalabid, on its way to India. A part of 
it was now (9th) sent forward to Bootkhak, at the 
mouth of the pass of Khoord-C&bul ; and on the 
llth, Gen. Sale came in person, with the I3th 
Light Infantry, and next morning they proceeded 
to force the pass, which is nearly five miles long, 
its sides in many places rising to a perpendicular 
height of more than 500 feet, and approaching to 
within fifty yards of each other. The AfghAns, 
armed with their Juzaihy or long rifles, occupied 
the sides, and about the middle of the defile they 
had raised a strong stono breast-work across it. 
By sending flanking parties up the sides to dis- 
lodge the <^nemy, and by pushing on at all speed, 
the troops passed through ; and the enemy having 
retired, a part of them returned, and took their 
post at Bootkhak. The troops from Zoormut 
liaving at length ioined, Gen. Sale marched (20th) 
for Khoord-CAbuI, and two days later they reached 
Tczeon, having encountered much opposition on 
the way. Capt. Macgregor, the political agent, 
now made a treaty with the chiefs, in which most 
of their demands were conceded ; but AfghAus 
have little idea of keeping faith with infidels, and 
the troops on their march for Gundainuk were 
harassed as much as ever. On the way from Jug- 
<luluk to that place, they were one day (28th) very 
vigorously assailed, and lost some men, and a great 
deal of baggage. At Gundamull^ Gen. Sale having 
learned that JollalabAd was menaced by the enemy, 
resolved to march for it forthwith. On reaching 
. it (Nov. 12), he found that the information he had 
got was correct. He immediately set about re- 
pairing the defences, which were weak ; and to get 
rid of the amio;wnce caused by the enemy, a force, 
not much exce^ing 1000 men in all, wi^s sent out 
(14th) under Col. Monteith, which sf^dily put to 
flight at least 5000 of them. To diminish the con- 
Bumpnon of provisions, the* women and children, 

I and tiseless part of the male population, were all 
I Bept away, and it was resolved to hold the town 
I tliroughout the winter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Description of Cfibul, and the British Cantonment— Errors 
committed— Outbreak in cabul— Loss of Commissariat 
Fort— Taking of Mohammed Shereefs Fort — Of Rlka- 

Baahee Fort — Disssters — Action on the Behmaroo Hills 

Loss of Mohammed Shereefs Fort — Negotiations for a 
B^treat — Murder of the Envoy— Conclusion of Treaty. 

Events were, meantime, taking place at CAbuI, 
which will not soon be forgotten. In order to 
comprehend them, it is requisite to have a tolerably 
clear idea of that city, and of the positions of the 
British troops in its vicinity. 

The city (A CAbul is built on both sides of the 
river of thff same name. Adjoining it, on the 
notth-cast, is the Bala Hissar, or royal citadel, in 
which the king resided ; north of which runs some 
high ground, called the Siah Sung hills, parallel to 
which on the west, and beyond the river, is another 
rather higher range, named the Behmaroo hills. 
From the western, or Kuzzilbash * quarter of the 
city, runs northwards the Kohistan road, close to 
which on the east, about a mile from the town, was 
the place selected for the cantonment of the British 
troops. This was a parallelogram of 1000 yards in 
length, and 600 in breadth, surrounded by a low 
rampart and narrow ditch, with round flanking 
bastions at each comer. Adjoinijig it on the north 
was another enclosed space of about half the size, 
named the Mission Compound, one-half of which 
was appropriated to the envoy, the other was for 
the officers of the mission, and his body-guard. 
The CAbul river flowed about a quarter of a mile 
to the east, and in the same direction there was a 
wide canal, about 160 yards from the cantonment. 
Bridges were made over both the river and the 
canal. At th# south-western angle of the canton- 
monlfwas the bazaar village ; beyond which, on the 
other side of the Kohistan-road, was the Sh&h 
Bagh, or royal garden. * 

Lieut. Eyre *, from whom we derive this descrip- 
tion, points out several errors committed by those 
who placed the cantonment in this position. He 
says, in the first place, that the Bala Hissar was 
the only proper place for the troops, that were to 
keep the city and country in obedience ; and that 
certainly the magazine, at least, ought to have been 
there, and not in the cantonment, which was fixed 
in a low swampy ground, and commanded on all 
sides by hills pr forts. But the greatest error of all, 
and which he says chiefly contributed to the subse- 
quent misfortunes, was the placing the Commissariat 
stores out of the cantonment, and in an old fort 
mure than 400 yards from it, and which was hardly 
capable of being defended. 

It would seem as if every thing conspired to 
bring destruction on the British troops. Sir Wil- 
loughby 'Cotton, who had commanded at CAbul, had 
left the country in the preceding spring. His suc- 
cessor was Gen. Elphinstone, a man advanced in 
years, and now suffering from disease, which ap- 
pears to have had the effect of weakening his in- 
tellect. He had lost all confidence in his own 
judgment, and he was swayed at the will of every 
> Persians, or their descendants. 

’ For the following events, our authorities have been the 
work of this officer, already quoted (p. 177), and the Journal 
of Lady Sale. 

N 2 
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adviser. Conscious of his own unfitness — a thins, 
by the way, he should have known before he left 
India — he had obtained permission to resign the 
command to Gen. Nott, and return to Europe, and 
he was now on the eve of his departure for India. 
The superior officers in general *, as we shall see, 
were ill-qualified to make up for the deficiencies of 
their chief ; and the envoy, who was a man of 
courage and energy, had lulled himself into a belief 
that ^1 was tranquil, and that the people were 
friendly. 

The principal part of the troops were in the can- 
tonment ; a portion, under Brig. Shelton, was en- 
' camped on the other side of the Siah Sung hills ; 
the 37th Native Infantry, under Major Griffiths, 
was at Khoord C&bul. The Sh&h’s own troops 
were principally in the Bala Hia|p. Sir A. 
Buriies, and some of tho Europeans in the royal 
service, resided in or near the Kuzzilbash quarter 
of the town. 

Early in the morning of the 2nd November, 
there was a commotion in the city; the shops were 
all closed, and a rabble of 200 or 300 attacked 
the houses of Sir A. Bumes and of Capt. Johnson, 
tho Sh4h’a paymaster. Instead of letting his guard 
fire on them, which in all probability would have 
put an end to tho outbreak Sir A. Burnes went 
and addressed the insurgents from the gallery of 
his house. But to little purpose; the rabble rushed 
on, and though his own sepoys, and those of the 
paymaster, made a gallant stand, they massacred 
himself, his brother, and Lieut. Broadfoot, a most 
gallant officer, and every man, woman, and child in 
the place ; and plundered the paymaster’s office of 
all the money that it contained, and then burned 
the houses. 

As soon as what had occurred was known in the 
cantonment, orders were sent to Brig. Shelton to 
lead a part of his men into the Bala llissar, and 
for the remainder to come into th^ cantonment ; 
orders were also sent for the 37th to return from 
Khoord Cabul. The ShAh sent one of his sons 
with some AfghAn' troops, his regiment named 
Campbeirs Hindoostauees, and two guns into tho 
city to put down the insurrection ; but they were 
driven off with great loss by the insurgents, and 
saved their guns with difficulty. As Capt. Law- 
rence, the envoy’s military secretary, was galloping 
across to the Bala Hissar, to inform the ShAh of 
Shelton’s coming, he was attacked by an Afghan 
with one of their large knives, and when he escaped 
him ho was fired at by about fifty men, who came 
out of the city. Shortly after, Lieut. Sturt, the 
engineer-officer (son-in-law to Gen. Sale), ^ing 
sent forward by Brig. Shelton, just as he was en- 
tering the hall of audience, was fallen on by a well- 
dressed young man, who gave him tliree wounds, 

The principal were Brig. Shelton, of the 44tb, Brig. 
Anquetil, of the Sh&h’s aervice, Col. Chambers, 5th Light 
Cavalry. 

» Both Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre assert, that Sh&h 
ShQJah had been the origin of the outbreak, in order to get 
rid of Sir A. Burnes, whom he disliked. A chief, named 
Taj Mohammed, went to Bumes the day before, and told 
him what was to occur, but he not merely refused to credit 
him, but actually insulted him. On the day of the outbreak 
several chiefs went to tho house of Capt. Trevor, of the 
Sh&h’s service, oifering their assistance. Every thing shows 
that with a little energy and common prudence, it might 
have been suppressed. 


one in the face, and then ran into an adjacent 
building, of which the gates were closed as soon as 
he had passed them. Though Brig. Shelton ar- 
rived in the forenoon at the Bala Hissar, and his 
men were eager to be led against the insurgents, 
the day was let to pass away in inactivity. 

Early next morning (3rd), the gallant 37th 
Native Infantry arrived in cantonments, having 
made a most orderly march, though followed by 
about 3000 Ghiljyes, and without even losing any 
of its baggage. Some guns and mortars were now 
sent into tho Bala Hissar, with which Brig. Shel- 
ton was directed to keep up a fire on the city. In 
the afternoon, Major Swayne was sent toward the 
city with some troops along the Kohistan road, 
with orders to proceed along the walla to the left, 
and to try to effect a junction with some of the 
troops from the Bala Hissar at the Lahore gate, 
near that citadel. But he encountered so sharp a 
fire from tho Kohistan gate, and other places, that 
he found it advisable to return. Soon after, a 
large body of AfghAns were seen to issue from the 
fort of Mahmood KhAn, which was 600 yards 
south-east of the cantonment, close to the river on 
the road leading from the Bala Hissar to the ShAh 
Bagh. They drew up 'in lipe along the river, and 
displayed a flag, but a few shots scattered them. 
An order was now sent for troops to ‘CandahAr. 

Next day (4th) the enemy took possession of the 
ShAh Bagh, and threw a strong garrison into the 
fort of Mohammed Shereef, which is close to that 
garden, and within 100 yards of the cantonment, 
between which and the Commissariat fort they thus 
cut off communication. The defence of this fort 
was committed to Ensign Warren, of the 5th Na- 
tive Infantry, and 100 men. Having reported that 
ho was in danger of being overcome, the general 
ave hasty orders for a party to go, not to reinforce 
im, but to bring him off. The attempt was made, 
but the party was forced to return with great loss. 
A second attempt also proved a failure. Capt. 
Boyd, the assistant-commissary-gencral, having 
now learned what the general was about, hastened 
to him, and represented that the loss of that fort 
would be of irreparable injury, as it contained be- 
side grain all the stores of rum, medicine, clothing, 
&c., while there were not more than two days’ 
supply of provisions in cantonments, and he knew 
not where any more were to be obtained. Tho 
general now wrote to Warren, to hold out to the 
last extremity ; but the note, it would seem, never 
reached him, and toward night he wrote to say 
that the enemy were mining the fort, and preparing 
to bum the gate, and that hU men were deserting. 
He was informed, in reply, that he would be rein- 
forced at two in the morning ! 

At nine at night a council sat at the general’s. 
The envoy, who wtft present, strongly urged the ne- 
cessity of reducing the fort of Mohammed Shereef. 
Two men were sent successively to view it ; their 
report was favourable, but still the council did 
bothiug but agree that a detachment should be 
sent in the morning. Just, however, as it was 
getting ready, Warren came in, th* enemy having 
set fire to the gate, and the garrison being obliged 
to escape through a hole in the wall. This event 
decided the fate of the British ; the Kuzzilhashes, 
who had hitherto been neutral, now declared 
against them, and they had hardly a friend re- 
maininf^ in the country. • 
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In the morning (6th> the troops, especially the 
native, when they heara of the capture of the fort, 
were furious to be led to its recapture. Lieut. 
Eyre now urged the general to send a party to 
take Mohammed Shereef’s fort, by blowing the 
gat© open with gunpowder. He gave his consent ; 
but, through the want of judgment or of spirit, as 
it^would appear, of Major Swayne, who led the 
party, the attempt proved a failure. The general 
recalled the troops, though, according to Lady 
Sale, the enemy were actually making their escape 
from the fort. J^ext day, however (8th), it was 
regularly breached, stormed, and captured. Some 
smart fighting then ensued, in an attempt to get 
possession of the Sh&h Bagh, but the enemy, though 
routed in every encounter, assembled in such num- 
bers that it could not be accomplished. 

Plans were formed and proposed for recovering 
the Commissariat-fort, but still the general and his 
advisers hesitated, and nothing was done. On the 
9th, at the express desire of the envoy. Brig. Shel- 
ton was summoned from the Bala llissar to assist 
the general, whoso mental incapacity was apparent. 
He came, but he added little to the wisdom of the 
council, for his whole thoughts were how to get 
back to India as quickly as possible, and he urged 
an immediate retreat to Jellalab&d, a course to 
which the envoy was most strenuously opposed. 
Excepting undaunted courage, Shelton does not 
appear t<* have possessed any of the qualities ne- 
cessary for command. Despondency prevailed in 
general among the otticei’s, and spread to the men. 

The enemy, reinforced by great numbers of Ghil- 
jyes, now occupied the two ranges of hills between 
which the cantonment lay. Those on the Siah Sung 
descended into the plain, and took possession of 
all the forts in it. As one of these, named the 
Rika-bashee fort, was opposite and within musket- 
shot of the Mission Compound, into which the 
enemy began to pour their shot, and as further, if 
they were allowed to surround the cantonment 
it would bo impossible to get any provisions, tho 
general, at the express desire of the envoy, who 
wtis obliged to take tho whole responsibility on 
himself, ordered a force under Bng. Shelton to 
advance to storm it (10th), Unfortunately, Capt. 
Bel lew, who was to blow open the gate, missed it, 
and only blew open a wicket. The storming party, 
led by Col. Mackrell, then advanced under a sharp 
fire from the walls. Only tho colonel and a few 
ofiicers and men got in, but the gam’ison thinking 
they were followed by all the rest fled out of the 
opposite gate. But just then a party of the Afghan 
horse charged round the cornier of the fort next 
the wicket. A cry of “ cavalry” was raised, and 
a bugler by mistake sounding the retreat, the troops 
began to run. By a most extraordinary display 
of valour. Brig. Shelton at length succeeded in 
rallying them, and the fort was taken, but in the 
meantime all within it had perished, except Lieut. 
Bird and a Sepoy. For when they found tha^g 
their comrades had retreated they closed the gate 
and fastened it with a bayonet ; but the Afgh&ns 
soon returned, aJid having contrived to draw the 
bayonet, rushed in and slaughtered all that were 
there except those two, who retired into a stable, 
whence, till they were relieved, they kept up a 
deadly fire on their assailants, killing upwards of 
thirty of them. The entire British loss was 200 
killed and wounded. Four other forts were ovacu- 


ated by the enemy, and there was found in them a 
g<^ deal of grain As they were only able to 
teke away one half of it beforo nightfall, Capt. 
Boyd roquested Brig. Shelton to leave a guard in 
a small fort; but he refused, and during the night 
the Afghans carried off the remainder of the grain. 

On the 13th, as the enemy w^re in considS^ble 
force on the western heights, whence they fired 
into the cantonment, Shelton was sent, at the 
desire of the envoy, to dislodge them. This was 
done after some hard fighting, the Afgh&ns ad- 
vancing on the very bayonets of the infantry and 
driving them down the hill, and “ this,” says Eyre, 
“ was the last success our arms were destined to 
experience.” 


On the I5th Major Pottinger, political agent in 
Kohistan, and Lieut. Haughton, arrived in canton- 
j ments. They were both badly wounded, and had had 
almost a mii'aculous escape from Charikar. They 
had been for several days besieged by large num- 
bers of Afgh&us ; the sufferings of themselves and 
their men (mostly Glioorkas and AfghAns,) from 
thirst, had been dreadful ; the Mohammedan sol- 
diers had deserted, and the remainder were de- 
stroyed in their attempt to reach CAbul. Intelli- 
gence of another disaster also arrived. A detach- 
ment under Capt. W^oodburn, which w’as coming 
from Ghuznee fo CAbul, was surprised and cut to 
pieces by the enemy. 

Little or nothing was done now till the 22nd. 
The question of removing into the Bala Hissar 
was frequently discussed, and Eyre is decidedly of 
opinion, that had that course been adopted, the 
subsequent calamities might all have been averted. 
But Brig. Shelton was so determined on a reti;eat to 
Jellaiab&d, that he set his face against every other 
proposal. , Some ammunition was merely conveyed 
. to the Bala Hissar. The village of Behmaroo, which 
stands at the north-east extremity of tho hills named 
from it, and about half-a-raile from tho cantonment, 
was the pladb from which tho troops had of late 
drawn their supplies of grain. On the 22nd, as the 
enemy was seen crowning the hill over it in largo 
numbers, it ivas resolved again, at the desire of the 
envoy, to anticipate them in occupying that village. 
The task was committed to Major Swayno of the 
5th N. 1., and just as ho had done at the fort of 
Shereef Shah, instead of entering boldly and 
charging tho enemy who were in tho place, he kept 
his men under cover, doing nothing but merely 
firing on the houses. Lieut. Eyre was sent with 
a gun, but could get no position for it except in 
the open field, where the gunners were exposed to 
the fir© of the enemy’s marksmen, as also were the 
cavalry which were stationed behind it In the 
evening the troops were recalled, and in the night 
Akbar KhAn arrived at Cabul. 

At a council held at the general’s that night, it 
was resolved that a force under Brig. Shelton, 
should in the morning take the village by assault, 
and then maintain the hill over it against all the 
forces of the enemy. The troops set out at two in 
the morning, and crossing the Kohistan road, 
ascended a gorge in the Behmaroo heights oppo- 
site the cantonments, and which divides them into 
two hills. Having dragged up the only gun they 
had with them, they brought it to a knoll over the 
villa^, and a was opened on an in closure in it, 
which was supposed to be the enemies’ principal 
bivouack. Several officers now urged Shelton to 
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take advantage of the panic of the enemy, and storm 
the village while it was yet dark, but he would not 
consent. At daybreak he sent a party to storm 
under Major Swayne; but this officer missing the 
gate which Ayas open, came to a wicket which was 
barricaded, and then as ushal got his men under 
cover. After they, had been there about half an 
hour, suffering from the enemy’s fire, they were 
recalled, as large bodies of men were seen issuing 
from the city ; and the brigadier, leaving three 
companies of tlie 37th N. 1. under Capt. Kershaw 
as a reserve on the knoll, moved back with the 
rest to the part of the hill over the gorge. A 
squadron,^ of irregular horse under Lieut. Walker 
4iliad been sent down into the plain on the west to 
intercept fugitives from the village. As the enemy 
was in great force on the hill beyond the gorge, 
(10,000 it is said) and their juzaUB carry a long 
way, Shelton was advised to erect a mnga or 
atone breast-work for the defence of the men ; but 
he refused as usual. 

The cavalry of the enqmy swept the plain to the 
west, and it was found necessary to recall Lieut. 
Walker. The British position was, therefore, now 
j surrounded on all sides, except that next the can- 
tonment. Bng. ghelton had drawn up the infantry 
in two squares, and placed the cavalry behind 
them in one mass, thus presenting* a broad mark 
for the enemies^ juzails, from which the troops 
suffered severely. Bodies of the enemies’ cavalry 
were now seen issuing from the Shah Bagh in 
order to get between the troops and the canton- 
ment ; but they wore checked by some troops in a 
mmjeed or tomb, and by a fire from the canton- 
ment. Swarms of Ghazeea had at this time 
descended in the gorge, and creeping up the other 
side, picked off tho British skinnishers ; and 
though the brigadier offered 100 rupees to any 
man who would take a flag which they had planted 
within thirty ^ards of the first square, none would 
stir. As fruitless were the efforts made to get 
the men to charge bayonets. The Ghazees now 
made a rush at the gun ; the cavalry refused to 
charge when ordered, and all but the second square 
gave way and ran. The officers with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in rallying them behind this 
square. The Ghazees then retired, taking with 
them the limber anil horses of the gun. 

It was now past noon ; fresh assailants poured 
forth from the town and village, and the firing 
of the long juzaiU was thinning the troops, who 
wore suffering from heat and thirst. Brig. Shel- 
ton then sent to request Major Kershaw to move 
up and join him. But that officer, who had been 
the whole morning hard pressed by the enemy 
from the village, and who feared if ho quitted the 
knoll his retreat would be cut off, suggested th.at 
it would be better for them to fall back on him. 
By this time the front ranks of the first square 
had been mowed down, and when they began 
to retire toward Major Kershaw, the Ghazees 
made a rush and completely broke the square. 
All order was now lost ; the men rushed down the 
hill and made for tho cantonment ; the reserve 
followed their example, the enemy poured round 
them from all sides, and but that the pursuit whs 
checked by a fire from the Mission Compound, 
and that a chief named Osman Khdn halted and 
drew off his men who were foremost in the pur- 
I suit, hardly a man would have cac.'ipod. As it was 


the loss was tremendous, for as the wounded were 
left behind they were all massacred. 

Lieut. Eyre notices and severely comments on 
not less than six gross errors committed by Brig. 
Shelton on this disastrous day, namely -.—taking 
but one gun with him ; not storming the village 
in the dark ; not raising a snnga ; placing the 
cavalry where it could not act and was exposed 
to the enemies’ fire instead of on the plain ; refus- 
ing to retreat in time. The last we shall state in 
the indignant writer's own words : “ All,” says he, 
“have heard of the British squares at Water- 
loo, which defied the repeated desperate onsets of 
Napoleon’s choicest ca/ixdry. At Behmaroo we 
formed squares to resist the distant fire of infantry ^ 
thus presenting a solid mass against the aim of 
perhaps the best marksmen in the world ; the said 
squares being securely perched on the summit of 
a steep and nari-ow ridge, up which no cavalry 
could charge with effect. A Peninsular general 
would consider this to be a novel fashion ; yet 
Brig. Shelton had the benefit of Peninsular expe- 
rience in his younger days, and, it must be owned, 
was never surpassed in dauntless bravery.” 

There remained only two honourable courses 
now, to retire to the Bala Uissar and defend it to 
the uttermost, or to make a bold effort to reach 
Jellalab&d. But against the former* Shelton and 
the others made their old objections of difficulty 
and danger, as if any course could be free from 
them ; and it was resolved to have recourse to 
negotiation to effect a retreat to India. A letter 
from Osman Kl)4n to the envoy having arrived, 
he requested the opinion of the general as to the 
possibility of retaining their position ; and he, as no 
doubt he was instnicted, replied that it was impos- 
sible, and advised negotiation. But the terms 
j)roposed by the chiefs were not to be endured, 
even by those most anxious for retreat. The Bri- 
tish were required to deliver up Shah Shujali and 
his family, and lay down their arms, in which case 
their lives might perhaps be spared and they per- 
mitted to leave the country. 

Little occurred during some days. On the night 
of the 4th, then December, the Afghans made a 
fruitless attempt to blow open with powder the 
gate of Mohammed Shereefs fort ; but next day 
they succeeded in destroying the bridge over the 
river, at which they had been at work unopposed 
for the last ten days, though the bridge was of the 
utmost importaice, and it might have been secured 
by placing a party in a small fort close by it, and 
several officers had solicited to be allowed to do 
so, but in vain, tho principle of the leaders being 
to listen to no salutary counsel. In the night, 
Lieut. Sturt succeeded in destroying a mine 
which the Afgh&ns were running under one of the 
towers of Mohammed Shereef’s fort, and in the 
morning (6th) its garrison was relieved by a com- 
pany of the Queen’s 44th under Lieut. Gray, and 
fpie of the 37 th N. T. under Lieut. Hawtrey, In 
order to destroy the mine, it had been necessary to 
make a breach in the wall, which however had 
been well barricaded and secur^‘d. But some 
Afghans having now crept up to il, fired in through 
the barricade and wounded Lieut. Gray. ' On his 
retiring to have his wound dressed, his men lost 
all courage, and they collected their bedding as if 
for a retreat. A sudden rush of the enemy at the 
breach completed their panic, and they flung them- 
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selves precipatel^ over tlie walls. The Sepoys, 
who at first remained firm, at length followed their 
example, and Lieut. Hawtrey was the last to leave . 
the fort, of which the enemy took immediate pos- 
session. A party of the 44th« who were stationed 
ill the bazaar- village, also showed so much inclina- 
tion to follow the example of their comrades, that it 
was found necessary to replace them by a company 
of the 37 th N. [. 

So matters remained till the 11th, the chief 
military men being all for negotiation and retreat 
on almost any terms. On that day the envoy had 
a meeting with the Afgh&n chiefs on the plain 
toward Siah Sung, in which he proposed, as the 
heads of a treaty, the complete evacuation of the 
country by the British, they being furnished with 
supplies on the road, and some chiefs accompany- 
ing them as hostages ; the Ameer, his family, and 
others to be allowed to return, and ShAh Shujah at 
his option to remain or to depart with the Bntish ; 
an amnesty to be granted to all who had sided with 
the ShAh or the British ; means of transport for 
to be supplied. After some violent 
opposition from Akbar KhAn, the chiefs assented 
to these terras, and it was arranged that the 
British should depart in fhree days. Next day, 
however, came a new proposal frdm the chiefs, 
namely, that^hc ShAh Shdjah should continue to 
reign on condition of marrying his daughters to 
the principal chiefs, and of his giving up the prac- 
tice of keeping the great men standing at his gate 
waiting for an audience, a practice which had 
mainly contributed to make him unpopular. Such 
w^s the absurd pride of this infatuated prince, that 
it Was with the utmost reluctance he consented to 
these reasonable terms, in making which, it may 
however be doubted, if the chiefs were sincere. 

At two in the afternoon next day (13th), the 
British troops began to evacuate the Bala liissar. 
Akbar KliAii was at the gate to escort them ; but 
his men having endeavoured to force an entrance, 
the kmg’s guard shut the gate, and a round or two 
of grape was fired on them ; Akbar Khan, hoping 
to be able, to renew the attempt with better success 
if the gate was opened to readmit the troops, de- 
clared that it was now too late, and no longer safe 
for them to proceed, and that they must wait till 
morning. But the king refused to let them in; and 
, they had to spend the night exposed to the bitter 
cold, without shelter or covering. Early in the 
morning they set out, and at nine o’clock they 
reached the cantonment. 

Two days after (16th) the ShAh withdrew his I 
consent from the arrangement that had been made, 
and the treaty became as at first. The chiefs now 
refused to supply provisions or forage, unless all 
the forts were given up to them ; and though this 
was putting themselves completely in their power, 
the general and his council consented. On the 
18th there was a fall of snow, which covered the 
ground to the depth of five inches, and remained 
on it all through the winter. The chiefs now (20th)* 
demanded a portion of the guns and ammunition 
immediately, a!|d that Brig. Shelton should be 
given as a hostage. Lieut. Sturt, in indignation, 
urged ti^e general to break off the treaty, and 
march at once for JellalabAd. A council sat, but, 
like all councils of war, it decided against action 
and enterprise. Gen. Sale had already declared 
th^t it was quite impossible for him to march to 


CAbul, and they now learned that the reinforce- 
ment which thev had expected from KandahAr, 
had been stopped by the snow. 

^ On the 2l8t, the four hostages which were to be 
given were agreed on, the chiefs not insisting on 
Shelton’s being one, as he had “expressed a de- 
cided objection to undertake the duty.” Next day, 
Capt. Skinner, who was living at this time under 
the protection of Akbar KhAn, was the bearer of 
the following proposals to the envoy, that Ameeuoo- 
lah KhAn, one of the principal chiefs, should be 
seized on the following day, and delivered up to 
him ; that our troops should occupy the Bala ! 
Hissar, and Mohamm^ KhAn’s fort ; ShAh ShAjah 
continue to reign, and Akbar KhAn to be his vizir, 
and the British troops to I'emain where they were 
till spring. The envoy, glad to catch at any thing 
that promised to extricate him from liis present 
difficulties, assented to this plan, though it had 
treachery on the face of it, and signed the paper 
on which it was written. 

On the following day (23rd), about noon, the 
envoy set out, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie, to meet Akbar KhAn in 
the plain toward Siah Sung. He requested the 
general to have two regiments and two guns in 
readiness for secret service, namely, occupying the 
fort and the Bala Hissar, and to keep the garrison 
on the alert, and the walls strongly manned. When 
those who were with him expressed their appre- 
hension of the danger he was encountering, from 
tho well-known treachery of the AfgliAns, he de- 
clared that he had no confidence in them, but that 
lio thought the chance of success worth the risk. 
“ At anv rate,” he added, “ I would rather suffer a 
hundrea deaths, than live tho last six weeks over 
again.” Near tho bridge they were met by Akbar 
KhAn, and some other chiefs, among whom was a 
brother of Araeenoolah’s, but even that did not open 
the envoy’s eyes ; neither did the appearance of 
crowds of armed AfgliAns, that were hovering 
about on all sides. 

After the usual civilities, the envoy presented 
Akbar KhAn with an Arab horse, for which 3000 
rupees had been given that morning. They all 
then sat down near some rising ground, which par- 
tially concealed them from the cantonment. Capt. 
Lawrence drew their attention to the number of 
armed followers that were around them, in order 
that they might be removed, but Akbar KhAn ex- 
claimed, “ No ; they are all in the secret ; ” and he 
scarce had spoken, when tho hands of the envoy 
and his companions were suddenly grasped from 
behind, and their swords and pistols were snatched 
away. The three officers were dragged off, and 
each made to mount behind a chief ; and in their 
last view of the ftivoy, they beheld him struggling 
violently with Akbar KhAn, “ consternation and 
horror depicted on his countenance.” Numbers of 
fanatic ChAzeos rushed on them, but the chiefs 
defended them till they reached Mohammed KhAn’s 
fort, where Lawrence and Mackenzie were placed 
in imfety ; but Trevor, happening to fall from the 
horse, was slaughtered without mercy. In the 
fort, while all were congratulating tho chiefs on 
the success of their stratagem, one voice alone, 
that of an old Moollah, was raised to condemn it. 
He cried, that “ the name of the Faithful was tar- 
nished, and that in future no belief could be placed 
in them ; that the deed was foul, and could never 
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be of advantage to the authors.^* In the night 
they were taken to Akbar KhAn’s house in the 
city^ where he received them courteously) and ex- 
pressed his sorrow for the events of the day. They 
now learned, for the first time, the fate of the 
envoy and of Capt. Trevor. 

It seems that the plan which had been arranged, 
was to seize the pe^n of the envoy, and bring 
him into the city, where the chiefs hoped to be 
able to make him coilaent to any terms they would 
dictate. But he made so strenuous a resistance, 
that Akbar Kh4n, despairing of being able to cai^ 
him off alive, and excited by his passions, shot him 
in the body with a pistol, his own gift at the con- 
ference ; and the Gh&zees then rushed on and 
hacked him to pieces. His head was cut off, and 
his body and that of Capt. Trevor, were afterwards 
exposed in the bazaar of the city. 

Such was the fate of Sir William Macnaghten, 
the original author of the ill-omened expedition to 
Afghfinist&h. He was a man of considerable ta- 
lent, but, as would appear, not of correct political 
views • full of confidence in himself, and too ready 
to place confidence in others. His last acts evinced 
great imprudence ; but it is only fair to conclude 
that his sufferings, from the lamentable incapacity 
and total want of decision and energy in his mili- 
tary coadjutors, had made him desperate, if they 
had not actually impaired his mental powers. Had 
he possessed the requisite authority, it is probable 
that he would have averted the subsequent cala- 
mities ; for with him, as we may have observed, 
had originated every measure of energy. 

It may well be supposed, that the fain^M in the 
cantonment made no effort to avenge his fa^. On 
the contrary, as soon as they had ascertained it, 
they requested Major Pottinger to act in his place, 
in carrying on the treaty with the chiefs. These 
now required, that all the guns but six should be 
left behind ; that all the treasure should be given 
up ; and that mairied men and their families 
should take the place of the present hostages. 
Christraas-day passed gloomily. The day follow- 
ing, letters came from Peshawur announcing the 
march of reinforcements from India, and Osman 
Kh&n offered to escort them all safe to Peshawur 
for five lacs of rupees. Shortly after arrived some 
shrqffSf or bankers, for the purpose of negotiating 
bills on India to the amount of fourteen lacs, pay- 
able on the promise of the late envoy to the chiefs, 
if the troops were conducted safely to Jellalab&d. 
Major Pottinger protested strongly against thus 
binding the government, merely to save their own 
lives and property, and proposed rather to hold out 
at Cdbul, or to march for Jellalabdd. But the 
council of war decided unanimously to treat and 
to pay any thingf rather than t(^ fight. As the 
chiefs required four married hostages with their 
families, a circular was sent round to try if that 
number would volunteer, on being assured of an 
allowance of 2000 rupees a month ; but Lieut. 
Eyre alone consented to remain. The chiefs, there- 
fore, agreed to waive that part of the treaty ; the 
bills were given, the guns were transferred, and 
the sick were sent into the city, where they were 
to remain under the protection of the chiefs. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The Retreat— Slaughter at Khoord-Cftbul Paei— Delivery of 
the Women and Children — Massacre at the Tungee 
Tareekee— In the Jugdulluk Defile— Total Destruction of 
the Army— Defence of Jellalab&d — Of Kan dahlr— Lord 
EUenborough Governor-general— Loss of Ghurnee— Vic- 
tory at Jellalab&d— Advance of Gen. Pollock— Re-occuptf- 
tlon of C&bul— Advance of Gen. Nott— Destruction of 
Ghuznee— Recovery of the Captives— Evacuation of Af- 
ghftnlst&n. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Thursday, tho 
6th January, 1842, the British mrces issued from 
their cantonments to undertake a dreaVy march, 
over a country covered with snow and through 
dangerous defiles, for Jcllalabdd. Tljpy numbered 
4500 fighting men, and the camp followers amounted 
to at least 12J)00 men, beside women and chil- 
dren. An Afgh&n chief, named Jubbar Khfin, was 
to be their escort. It had been the earnest advice 
of their Afgh&n friends, that they should, if pos- 
sible, get through the Khoord Cibul pass on the 
first day, but perhaps it was not possible ; at all 
events, the general would not make the effort, and 
they advanced. only six miles that day. They bi- 
vouacked for the night in the snow, pnd numbers 
died of the cold. 

The following morning (7th) they marched four 
miles to Bootkhak ; but, instead of entering the 
pass, they halted there for the night, at the desire 
of Akbar Kh&n, who, it seemed, was now to be 
their escort. This day they sustained many 
tacks from the Afghans, and were obliged to spi||l 
some of their guns. Akbar Khkn required that 
six more hostages should be given, to ensure their 
not going beyond Tezeen till Gen. Sale should have 
evacuated Jellalab&d ; and next day (8th) Major 
Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie, 
whom he specified, were sent to him. About mid- 
day the mingled mass began to enter that formid- 
able defile, of which the sides were filled with 
ferocious Ghiljyes. The stream which ran foam- 
ing and roaring through it had to be crossed eight- 
and-twenty times. No order could be preserved ; 
soldiers and camp-followers alike pressed on amid 
the dense shower of balls from the Ghiljye 
and 3000 are stated as the lowest number of those 
who perished in the pass. In this fatal passage 
Lady Sale’s son-in-law, Lieut. Sturt, was mortally 
wounded. That gallant lady herself was also 
wounded in the arm, as she galloped along with 
the advance. At length they reached Khoord 
C&bul, where they bivouacked under ^ fall of snow 
which lasted till morning. The troops were most 
anxious to go on, justly deeming their only chance 
of escape to be in the rapidity of their advance ; 
but at the desire of Akbar Kh&n, the general made 
them halt. About noon, Capt. Skinner arrived with 
a proposal from that chief, that all the women and 
children in camp should be placed under his pro- 
tection, and he promised to escort them safely, 
keeping them a day’s march in the rear of the 
army. Though little reliance coulff be placed on 
Afgh&n honour, the general was persuaded by 
Capt. Skinner to trust him, and the married officers 
with their families, and the other women and chil- 
dren, were committed to the charge of a party of 
Afghan horse, sent for the purpose. During this 
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day the men belonging to the Sh&h’s troops began 
to desert in great numbers. 

At break of day on the 10th, the whole mixed 
multitude were again in motion, every one, as 
usual, pressing forward to the front as the only 
place of safety. The advance, consisting of the 44th 
and«ome troopers, managed at length to get tS the 
front, and reached a narrow gorge (not more it is 
said than ten feet wide) named the Tunghee Ta- 
reekee, or Dark Pass, on the height to the right 
of which the Afghdns had taken their post, whence 
they poured incessant volleys into the gorge. The 
advance pushed through, though with great loss, 
and reached Kubbar-e-Jubbar about five miles off, 
where they were at length joined by some sti'ag- 
glers, from whom they learned that of all the troops 
which had marched that morning from Khoord 
to C&bul, there remained now only themselves. 
The whole of the main and rear columns had been 
cut off, for the men had flung away their arms and 
fled, and the Afgh&ns rushing on them sword in 
hand had massacred them without mercy. The 
whole British force now consisted of 60 artillery- 
men with ono howitzer, 70 men of the 44th, and 
160 troopers. There still Remained about 4000 of 
the camp-followers. 

The general sent Capt. Skinner to remonstrate 
with Akbar Kli4n on this breach of treaty. But 
he declared, whether truly or not, that it was 
totally out of his power to restrain the Ghiljyes in 
their present state of excitement ; and he proposed 
as the only resource, that the troops should lay 
down their arms and place themselves under his 
piAtection, and he would convey them safe to Jella- 
labad ; but the camp-followers as being so nume- 
rous must be loft to their fate. To these terms 
the general could not bring himself to consent, and 
the march was resumed. Numbers of the camp- 
followers, and some wounded officers, had gone on 
before ; and when the troops came to a narrow 
defile about five miles off, leading into the Tezeen 
valley from the heights named the lluft Kotul, 
they found it strewed with dead bodies. The defile 
was three miles long, and its heights were covered 
with Ghiljyes ; and but for the dauntless valour 
and energy of Brig. Shelton, who commanded the 
rear-guard, the whole of the troops would have 
been destroyed. At four in the day they reached 
the ground where they were to bivoua’ck for the 
night. Not less than R,000 persons had perished 
within the last four dreadful days. 

Capt. Skinner being sent to Akbar Kh4n, 
brought back the same answer as before. As it 
was of the utmost importance to be able to get 
through the strong pass of Jugdulluk before the 
enemy should have time to occupy it, the troops, 
abandoning their last gun, set out at seven in the 
evening for that place twenty-one miles distant. 
Owing to the darkness, they did not sustain as 
. much loss ns usual, and in the morning (11th) tliey 
reached Kuttur-Sung within ten miles of Jugdul- 
luk. But now every inch of the road was con- 
tested, and though Shelton with the rear-guard 
performed prodigies of valour, the fire of the 
juzaiU was murderous. At five o’clock, Capt. 
Skinner' who had been sent to Akbar Kh&n, re- 
turned with a request from that chief for the 
general to meet him at a conference, and a demand 
for Brig. Shelton and Capt. .Johnson as hostages 
for the evacuation of Jellalabftd. They all went. 


and were received with apparent kindness ; food 
was immediately supplied them^ and they enjoyed 
a refreshing sleep for the first time since they had 
left CAbul. ' 

Akbar Kh4n had assured them that food and an 
escort should be sent to the famishing troops. 
But none came ; and all through the next day 
(12th) they were exposed to constant attacks from 
the Afghans, by one of whom Capt. Skinner was 
treacherouslv killed. At night, leaving the sick 
and woundea behind, the survivors set once more 
forward ; but the Ghiljyes were on the alert, and 
in the Jugdulluk defile, a massacre similar to that 
in the Tungee Tareekee ensued. Brig. Anquetil, 
Col. Chambers, Major Thain, and thirteen other 
officers were among the slain. Next day (13th) 
the survivors made their way to Gundamuk, but 
here the tragedy was completed by a rush of the 
Afghans sword in hand. Capt. Bellew and about a 
dozen other officers with some troopers had ridden 
off for Jellalab&d, but of the whole number only 
one. Dr. Brydon, reached that place. Never, per- 
^ haps, since war began among mankind, has the 
destruction of an army been more complete ; and 
it is lamentable to think that it was entirely caused 
by the disgraceful incapacity, ignorance, and wil- 
fulness of those to whose care it had been com- 
mitted. 

Widely different was the conduct of the real 
soldier who commanded in Jellalub&d. Though 
without money, short of both provisions and ammu- 
nition, and with a force scarcely adequate to the 
defence of the place, he refused to obey tlio order 
to evacuate it, and calmly awaited the attack ol 
all the forces the Afgh&ns might be able to bring 
against it. A brigade had been assembled under 
Col. Wylde to relieve him ; but it pr«»ved unable to 
effect the passage of the Khyber Pass, and it was 
found necessary to abandon the fort of Ali Mus- 
jeed. 

In Kandahftr it had at first been attempted to 
obtain the aid of the neighbouring chiefs by money, 
and a lac of rupees was thus fruitlessly expended, 
for they all went off and joined the enemy. As 
they assembled in force near the city, Gen. 
Nott led out his men (Jan. 12) to attack them. 
He found them posted with a morass in front, and 
while the British ti’oops were at a distance, they 
kept up a fire with their matchlocks ; but on their 
nearer approach they broke and fled with precipi- 
tation. 

Such were the closing events of the unfortunate 
administration of. Lord Auckland. How far he 
was pei’sonally to blame fur what occurred, it is 
not easy to ascertain ; but his great error seems to 
have been the sanctioning the profitless project 
of restoring Sh&h Shfijah. On the last day of 
February his successor. Lord EUenborough, landed 
at Calcutta. 

One more disaster befell the British arms in 
Afghanistan. Col. Palmer, who commanded in 
Ghuzpee, had applied to the authorities at C&bul 
for permission to repair the works and lay in pro- 
visions, but to no*purpo8e. At length, just when 
it was too late, he ventured to act on his own 
responsibility. On the 20th November came, as 
we have seen, the first fall of snow, and on the 
same day the enemy made their appearance. But 
the next week they retired on hearing of the 
advance of troops from KaiidahAr. They soon. 
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however (Dec. 7)» returned in greater numbers. 
Policy suggested to turn the inhabitants out of the 
town; but an unfounded idea of their being faithful 
to the British, and the reflection on the cruelty of 
turning so many poor people out to perish in the 
snow, made the idea be dismissed at once. The 
consequence was, that they dug a hole through the 
wall (16th), and admitted their countrymen, and 
the garrison after a night and a day’s hard fighting, 
had to retire into the citadel. The weather now 
proved extremely severe, the snow often fell to a 
depth of two feet, firing was exceeding scarce, and 
provisions very scanty, the sufferings of the men 
who were natives of India were almost beyond 
endurance. A kind of truce, therefore, was made 
with the enemy (Jan. 16), by which the fort w^ 
to be surrendered on the arrival of Shems-ud-din 
Klifui. This person did not arrive till the middle 
of February, and Col, Palmer continued to amuse 
him for some time longer. At last the patience 
of the Afghans was eiHiausted, and the garrison 
marched out (March 6), under the security of a 
treaty signed and swoni to by all the chiefs that 
they should be escorted in safety to Peshawur, with 
their arms, baggage, Ac. They were to remain in 
a part of the town under the citadel till the road 
to C^bul should be clear. But they soon had a 
specimen of the usual Afghan faith ; the very next 
day their quarters were attacked, and many of 
them slain by the Ghazees. This continued till 
the 10th, during which time Shems-ud-diu repeat- 
edly sent, ofl’ering the ofiicers his protection if they 
would loavo the Sepoys to their fate. This they 
steadily refused to do ; but the men themselves, 
thinking they had no other chance of escape, re- 
solved to dig a hole through the wall, and try to 
reach Peshawur, which they fancied not to be more 
than fifty or sixty miles off through the mountains. 
They asked their officers to accompany them, and 
on their refusal made the attempt, but with the 
success that might have been anticipated. They 
got bewildered in the fields, and in the morning 
they were cut to pieces or made prisoners. The 
officers had mean time surrendered, and on renewed 
o.aths of kind usage, but they were, of course, ill- 
treated and plundered. The treatment, however, 
varied according to the intelligence that came from 
JellalabAd or Kandahar, and the hopes or fears of 
their guards. 

Before Lord Auckland resigned the government, 
he had been making preparations for the relief 
of Jellalabdd, and immediately after Col. Wylde’s 
repulse, a fbreo of some magnitude was assembled 
for that purpose at Peshawur, to move under the 
command of Gen. Pollock ; but it was not till April 
that that officer was able to march for the Khyber 
Pass. Meanwhile Gen, Sale had succeeded in 
putting the works of JcUolab&d in a condition to 
resist any attempt of the Afgh&ns, when there 
occurred (Feb. 10) one of those earthquakes which 
are common in that country, and which levelled 
in an instant the greater part of the works. , The 
garrison, undismayed, instantly commenced the 
labour of restoration, and by the %nd of the month 
the town was again in a state of defence. ^ Akbar 
Khdn, who was now only seven miles off, could find 
no solution of this phenomenon but magic. He 
soon after invested the place, and kept up a strict 
blockade. Various gallant sallies took placSF, and 
at length (April 7) a brilliant attack was made on 


his camp. Three columns, two of 600 men each 
and one of 360 led by Cols. Dennie and Monteith 
and Capt. Havelock, issued from the town early in 
the morning. They found the enemy, 6000 in num- 
ber, drawn out before their camp, their right rest- 
ing on a fort, their left on the Cdbul river ; some 
wortk were filled with marksmen. Capt. Have- 
lock’s column succeeded in piercing the enemies’ 
left ; the central one directed its efforts againSl a 
square fort in the line which was obstinately de- 
fended, and here the gallant Dennie fell mortally 
wounded. The rear of this fort being gained, 
orders were given for a general attack on the 
enemies’ camp. The Afghans made every effort, 
by a sustained fire and by charges of cavalry, to 
check their advance, but in vain ; their line was 
penetrated on all sides, their guns were captured, 
and their camp set on fire ; and their whole force 
was soon in full retreat. Nine days after this vic- 
tory (16th) Gen. Pollock and bis forces reached 
Jellalabfid. By the judicious employment of 
flanking companies to storm the heights, he had 
threaded the formidable Khyber Pass without any 
loss of men or baggage. 

Gen. Nott still ret^nod Kandahdr. Leading 
out a part of his troops (March 7) he drove the 
enemy over the rivers Turnak and Urgundab, and 
then (Uth) put them totally to the rout. During 
his absence an attempt on the city was defeated 
with great loss to the assailants. Ill the end of 
the month, Brig.-gen. England, who was advancing 
from Sinde, having reached Quetta in safety, was as 
he moved on from that town so vigorously oppoi^d 
by the enemy in the passage of a narrow (iefl|s, 
that he was obliged to fall back to Quetta with a 
loss of 08 men killed and wounded. 

In this month also occurred an event, which, 
though of no great con8e<iuence in itself, tended 
to relieve the British government from some em- 
barrassment, namely, the death of Sli4h Slifijah. 
As he was riding from the Bala Hissar to his 
camp at Siah Sung with the eldest son of Nawab 
Zemdn Khdn tho latter shot him with a double- 
barreled gun. 

There was now a victorious British force at Jel- 
lalabad, and another at Kandabdr, which could be 
easily reinforced from Sinde. The Afghans, it 
was clear, could not withstand the Biitish troops 
in the field, and they never could remain long at 
unity among themselves. Tfie fine weather, more- 
over, was at hand, and provisions would be more 
easily procured. It is of absolute necessity in the 
East to make a display of power, as forbearance is 
sure to be ascribed to impotence. All, therefore, 
we should suppose, pointed out tho policy of the 
return of the British to Cdbul, and making the 
Afghdns conscious of their power. But sqch had not 
been the policy of Lord Auckland. Overwhelmed, 
as it would appear, by the turn affairs had taken at 
C4bul, his only thought had been how to get the 
remaining troops out of that fatal country ; and it 
was for this sole purpose that the forces of Gene- 
rals Pollock and England had been assembled. 
The policy of his successor was not different ; in 
all his letters and ordere to Sir Joseph Nicholls, 
the commander-in-chief, to Generals Pollock and 
Nott, tho tibome is the speedy evacuation of AfgliA- 

y On the outbreak of November 2, the Afghftne had prO; 
claimed thii person Sh&b, and struck money in his name. 
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ni8t4n, provided the prisoners had been recovered. 
Against that course these two officers remonstrated 
in strong terms ; and it was at first conceded, that 
the troops should not ^commence their marcn for 
India till the autumn, and at length, in the month 
of July, a reluctant consent was given to their 
advance on C4bul, if they felt themselves strong 
enough to do it in safety. From all which it ap- 
pears quite plain, l^hat the restoratiSn of our mili- 
tary glory in the eyes of the people of the East, 
was due solely to those two distinguished officers, 
both of whom belonged to the Company’s ser- 
vice. 

As soon as Gen. Pollock had obtained permis- 
sion to act on the offensive, he had sent out a force 
under Brig. Monteith, which destroyed five-and- 
thirty forts in the vicinity of Jellalab4d. On the 
23rd August, he marched from that place for Gun- 
damuk. On his arrival there (23rd), he learned 
that the enemy were in some force at a fort and 
village two miles off ; and next morning he led a 
part of his troops against them, but they fled after 
a slight resistance. The troops remained nearly 
a fortnight at Gundamuk, and thou (Sept. 7) re- 
sumed their march for Jugduluk, in two divisions, 
under Sir Robert Sale and Gen. McCaskilL The 
first division, on coming to a pass on the road, 
found the heights, which formed a kind of amphi- 
theatre on the right, held by the enemy, who were 
thus enabled to fire into the column across a deep 
ravine, and do some injury. Some troops were 
sent to dislodge them, before whom they retired 
without fighting, to the summit of a steep lofty 
n^ntain. But hither they were followed, though 
\Jlh great labour and difficulty, and they retired 
as usual. The first division then advanced to 
Tezeen, where it w.as joined by the second. A 
halt was made for a day, to refresh the cattle be- 
Jonging to the latter; and the enemy ascribing this, 
of course, to the fear of advancing, commenced at- 
tacking the pickets on the left flank, and when 
repelled there, on the right, but with as little suc- 
cess. Next day (13th), when the army commenced 
its march, all the hills round the valley of Tezeen 
were occupied by the enemy, and their horse ap- 
peared in the plain. Troops were sent to dislodge 
them from the heights, and they advanced boldly 
to meet them ; but they could not withstand the 
bayonet, and their horse were scattered by the 
charge of the British,cavalry. At the fatal lluft 
Kotul, leading out of the valley, the AfghAns of- 
fered a determined resistance, but they were driven 
from position to position, and the whole British 
force, emerging from the pass, marched unopposed 
to Khoord Cabul. The Afgh4ns are said to have 
had on this.occasion 16,000 men in the field, led by 
Akbar Kh4n in person. The British loss was only 
thirty-two killed and 130 wounded. On the 16th, 
Gen. Pollock encamped at Cabul ; and next day, 
amid the roar of artillery, the shouts of the troops, 
and the sound of martial music, he planted the 
banner of England on the Bala Hissar. 

We are now to trace the march of Gen. Nott to 
the same place. In May, he had been joined by 
Gen. England, and by the garrison of Khelat-e- 
Ghiljye. which he had been ordered to withdraw. 
While the troops sent for this last purpose, under 
Col. Wymer, were away, the enemy to the number 
of 10,000 occupied some hills near Kandah4r ; 
^ut Gen. Nott, with only 1000 infantry, 250 ca- 


valry, and twelve guns, marched out against them, 
and earned their positions in less than an hour 

When Gen. Nott got permission to move, his 
confidence in his troops was such, that he resolved 
t<? take only a part to C4bul, the rest retired with 
Gen. England, by way of Q,uetta, to Sinde. On the 
9th Aug. Gen. Nott commenced his march, with 
a large stock of ammunition and provisions tor 
forty days. They met with little annoyance till 
the 28th, when a party sent out to protect some 
grass-cutters, whom the enemy had fallen on, came 
in the ardour of pursuit on an Afgh4n army, by 
whom they were driven off with considerable loss. 

As the attack on the grass-ci^ters had proceeded 
from an adjacent fort, a party was sent against it. 
Sumo persons came out to sue for forbearance, and 
an officer and some men were directed to enter, 
and see if their statements were true. But as they 
approached the fort, they were greeted with a 
shower of balls, and the troops then rushed in and 
slaughtered all in the place, which proved to be 
full of armed men. Shems-ud-din, of Ghuznee, 
being now in the vicinity of the British camp in 
great force, Gen. Nott led out one-half of his troops 
against him (30th). After a cannonade on both 
sides the British advanced to the attack, and the 
enemy at once broke and fled. The troops at 
length (Sept. 6th) appeared before Ghuznee, and 
were preparing to make an assault the next day ; 
but when the morning came it was found that the 
citadel had been evacuated in the night. As it 
had been determined to destroy this place, fourteen 
mines were sprung under the walls of the citadel, 
and the gateways and principal buildings of the 
town were fired ®. On his further march to C4bul, 
Gen. Nott dispersed a force of 12,000 Afgh4n8, and 
he reached that city on the 17 th, two days after 
Gen. Pollock. 

A few days after the arrival of Gen. Nott, a* 
force was sent under Gen. McCaskill against 
Istalif, a place about twenty miles north-west of 
C4bul, strongly situated on the side of a mountain. 
The Afghans reposed great confidence in its 
strength, but it proved unable to resist the Bri- 
tish. A great portion of it was destroyed, and the 
same was the fate of Charikar ; and thus termi- 
nated the military operations in Afgh4ni8t4n. 

The recovery of the prisoners was now the only 
matter of importance. After the fatal 9th of 
January, they had been conveyed to the vicinity of 
Jellalab4d, where they had been detained in a • 
fort, at a place named Buddeeabad, while Akbar 
Khan was engaged in his operations against that 
town. After his defeat, on the 7th April, they 
were removed, and taken to different places on the 
way to C4bul. Dtiring these removals, Gen. El- 
phinstone breathed his last, and his body was sent 
to Jollalab4d for interment. On the 24th May, 

« On this occasion, he said, In a letter to Gen. Pollock, 

“I would at any time lead 1000 Bengal sepoys against 5000 
Afghans. My beautiful native regiment," he adds, “are in 
perfect health and spirits.” 

» The tomb ef the celebrated Sultan Mahmood was at 
Ghuznee (above, p. 10), and as it was reported that its doors 
had belonged to the temple of SOnmat (p. 9), Lord Ellen- 
borough directed that they should be brought as a trophy to 
India. This absurd act has been commented on and ridi- 
culed abundantly. We may Just observe, that that temple 
had cease j to exist for ages, and that a great portion of the 
British troops in Afghanlst&n were Mussulmans. 
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they arrived at a fort in a valley, about three miles 
from Cabul, and there they remained till the 26th 
August, when they were obliged to set out for 
Bamian, it being Akbar Khdn’s declared intey- 
tion — as Gen, Pollock refused to evacuate the 
country on condition of their being released— to 
send them to Kooloom, to be distributed as slaves 
among the Usbeg chiefs. Their conductor, named 
Saleh Mohammed Khdn, was an Afghan, who had 
been a subahd&r in one of ShAh ShAjah’s regi- 
ments, but who had deserted to Dost Mohammed 
in 18^. On the 3rd September, thc‘y reached the 
valley of Bamian, where they remained till the 
11th, when a positive order for their immediate 
departure for Kooloom came from Akbar KhAn. 
All hope of deliverance seemed now at an end, and 
they were resigning themselves to their fate, when 
Major Pottiiiger came to say that Saleh Moham- 
med had offered to deliver them to the British 
general, on being assured of 20,000 rupees in cash, 
and 1000 rupees a month for his life. With this 
offer they gladly closed, and they all signed their 
names to the requisite documents. 

Still thev were by no means out of danger, for 
Akbar Khan was hourly expected to arrive, on his 
way to Kooloom, and Saleh Mohammed’s troops 
could not be relied on. On the other hand, the 
Huzareh tribe, that inhabited the valley of Ba- 
mian where they were, being mostly Sheeahs, 
were strongly in their favour, and declared their 
readiness to take up arms on their side against 
Akbar. Major Pottingcr boldly nominated a new 
TOvemor to the province, in the name of the 
British government, and made grants to the dif- 
ferent chiefs ; and the two little forts which they 
occupied were secured as well as was possible. 
On the 16th, hearing that Akbar KhAn was a fugi- 
tive in Kohistaii, they ventured to commence their 
flight. Next day, when resting after the descent 
of a/ mountain, they beheld a party of horse, 
emerging from a pass into the valley. These 
proved to be a body of 600 Kuzzilbash horsemen, 
who, accompanied by Sir Richmond Shakespear, 
had sit out from CAbul to deliver them, and had 
travelled ninety miles in two days. No time was 
lost in advancing, and on the 20th they met at 
Argundee Gen. Sale and his brigade, who had 
been sent to meet and protect them. We need 
not say that the meeting was a most joyful one ^ 

It only remained now to withdmw the troops 
* from AfghAnistAii,* and to renounce all connexion 
with that country. Dost Mohammed and his 
family were, accordingly, set at liberty ; and on the 
return of the army, the Governor-general indulged 
his taste in a grand military pageant at Feroze- 
pore, where was a great display of painted ele- 
phants and triumphal arches, with waving banners 
and the roaring of artillery. The old doors 6f 
Mahmood’s tomb, also, perlormed a part in this 
military pantomime. It had also been intended, in 
imitation of the Romans, to parade Dost Moham- 
med and his farail/ in the procession, but the gw»d 
sense of the Governor-general, or of* his friends, 
saved the English name from this stain 

i Including Ladies Mtcnaghten and Sale, there were thir- 
teen ladies with nineteen children, eight of whom belonged 
to the widow of Capt. Trevor. Lady Sale acknowledges 
that, according to AfjghAn ideas of elegance and comfort, 
they had on the whole been well treated by Akbar Kh&n. 

* As Lord Auckland commenced with ^opting the phra- 


Thifl terminated in pageantry a useless and 
calamitous war, entered into, as we have seen, 
without necessity and without the requisite degree 
of uiU>rmation,«aiid conducted in a manner calcu- 
lated to disgrace the British name, had it not been 
for the talents of a Sale, a Nott, and a Pollock, 
who spurned at the idea of quitting a country as 
fugitives which they had enured as conquerors. 
The expense alto proved by no means inconsidera- 
ble ; for it is asserted that this effort to keep off 
the Russian bugbear cost the Indian government 
nut less than seventeen millibns sterling. 


CHAPTER XVT. 

Transactions in Sinde— rSir C. Napier sent thither — Attack 
on the Residency — Battle of Meeanee — Reduction of 
Sinde— Observations on that Transaction— Affairs of Gwa- 
lior— Battle of Maharajpoor— Conclusion of Treaty— Sir 
Henry Hardlnge Governor-general — Death of Runjeet 
Sing— Affairs of the Punjab— Campaign of the Sutlej— 
Battle of Moodkee — of Ferozshuhur — of Aliwkl— of So- 
braon— Treaties— CoNCLufiON. 

After tho close of the Afghan expedition, the 
attention of the government was directed to Sinde, 
a country with which the British had hitherto hud 
few relations. 

In 1786, tlie dominant tribe in Sinde, named 
Kulbooras, had been displaced by another tribe 
named Talpoora. Meer Futteh Ally, tho chief 
of this tribe, fixed his abode at HyderabAd, add 
associated his three brothers in the government 
with himself. He assigned two other portions of 
the country to twt» of his relations, and hence 
arose the states named Khyrpoor and Meerpoor, . 
in the former of which the system of a plurality 
of rulers prevailed as at HyderabAd. These rulers 
of Sinde are usually .named the Ameei’s. Their 
title, as we have seen, was the usual oriental one 
of superior might, and was therefore as good as 
those of most rulers in India. 

The transactions of the British with the Ameers, 
were of little moment till 1832, wlieu the English 
merchants having begun to fancy that a great and 
lucrative trade might be opened with the nations 
of Central Asia by means of the Indus, a treaty 
was, as we have seen, concluded witli the Ameers 
for opening the navigation of that river to the 
British under certain conditions, two of which 
were, that they should convey no military stores 
through the country, and put no armed vessel on 
the Indus. Some ) ears later (1836)^ Sinde being 
menaced by Runjeet Sing, the British government 
appeared as mediators ; and by a treaty concluded 
with the Amoers (1838) they agreed to the resi- 
dence of a British minister with an escort in their 
country. 

About two months after the tripartite treaty was 
concluded, and as Sinde had formerly paid tribute 
to CAbul, ShAh ShAjah agreed to give up all claim 
to this tribute, which he had never received, for 
such a sum as would be determined by the British 
government. To this arrangement the Ameers,, 

seology of the French republic, so Lord Ellenborough con- 
tinued it. His imitation of Buonaparte’s bulletin is but too 
well known for his fame. * 
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however, had not given iheir consent, and when 
informed of it t\iey produced a written release from 
Sii&h Shhjah. The resident confessed himself 
perplexed by the appearance of this document; 
but Lord Auckland declared that it was not in- 
cumbent on the British government ** to enter into 
any formal investigation of the plea adduced by 
the Ameers,” that is, that right or wrong they 
were to be made to give money for the C4bul ex- 
pedition. This was followed by a demand of a 
passage for part of the troops through their coun- 
try, ill contravention of the treaty of 1832. It 
was now also discovered that one of the Ameers 
was in correspondence with the court of Persia, 
and great indignation was expressed at this ^^dupli- 
city,” in violating the “ close alliance ” maintained 
with the British government, an alliance, if it may 
so be called, forced on the Ameers. To punish 
this conduct, nothing would content Lord Auck- 
land short of their signing a subsidiary treaty, by 
which as large a military fprce as should seem fit 
to the Governor-general should be stationed in their 
country ; and as they were ** to derive vast advan- 
tages” from its presence, they were to bear a part 
of the expense of its maintenance. The Ameers 
remonstrated, and referrea to the former treaties; 
but the troops of Sir J. Keane were approaching 
in one dircftion, and those of Sir Willoughby 
Oitton in another, and might was right, so they 
were obliged to affix their seals to a treaty amended 
and altered at the Governor-general’s pleasure. 

Such wore the dealings of Lord Auckland with 
the Ameers of Sinde, and in our candid opinion, 
no transaction on the part of the British" in India, 
so repugnant to the principles of justice, had taken 
place since the days of Warren Hastings. Lord 
Ellenborough had now to act on his views of jus- 
tice, and the law of nations with respect to these 
princes, who, there is no doubt, when they heard 
of the disasters at Cabul had hoped to be delivered, 
and, as it was asserted, had engaged in correspon- 
dence with parties hostile to the British, but who 
certainly had done nothing more. Lord Lllen- 
borough was going at first to threaten them with 
the confiscation of their territories ; but he finally 
determined only to require territory in lieu of the 
tribute which they were to pay on account of the 
“ vast advantages” derived from the 8ub8idia|ry 
force, and he sent Major-gen. Sir Charles Napier 
to exercise the chief military and civil authority 
in Sinde. 

Sir C. Napier having reported that the Ameers 
levied tolls on the river contrary to the treaty, 
and expressed his opinion that as ** the moi’e 
powerful government would at no distant period 
swallow up the weaker,” it would be better to 
come to the result at once, ** if it could be done 
with honesty ;” the draft of a treaty was fop- 
warded to him, and he* was left to look to the 
honesty of the transaction himself. By this treaty, 

' certain portions of territory were pointed out to 
be assigned to the British, and another portion 
was to be given to the Kh&n of Bhalpdr, their 
faithful ally ; othe Ameers were to provide fuel 
for the steamers on the Indus, and if they failed, 
the Company’s servants might cut timber on their 
territories ; finally, the right of coining, the great 
mark of sovereignty in the East, was to be taken 
from them, and the coin was to bear on one side, 

the effigy of the sovereign of England.” The 


justice of these harsh measures was based on the \ 
authenticity of letters said to have been written 
by two of the Ameevs ; and as that was denied, and 
it is well known how common and how skilful 
forgery is in the East, that justice is certainly very ' 
problematic. Before this treaty had been accepted 
by the Ameers, Sir Charles Napier began to act 
as if it was really in force, and threatened them 
with amercement if they attempted to collect reve- 
nue or impose taxes in the districts they were to 
lose. 

In order to prevail on the Ameers to divest 
themselves of their power, Major Outram, who 
had been resident at Hyderab&d, was summoned 
thither from Bombay, and he succeeded in in- 
ducing them to set their seals to the instrument of 
their degradation. But the Beloochees were not 
satisfied at this humiliation of their chiefs, and the 
Ameers assured Major Outram, that if Sir Charles 
Napier continued to advance on Hyderabad, there 
would be an outbreak. He did however continue 
his march ; and the consequence was, that an 
attack was made on the residency (Feb. 16, 1843,) 
by large masses of horse and foot ; and it was only 
hy getting on board a steamer, that the resident 
and his escort escaped, though with the loss of the 
greater part of their property. 

They reached the camp of Sir C. Napier in 
safety, and the troops moved on to Meeanee, with- 
in six miles of Hyderab&d on the west side of the 
river (17th), where they found the forces of the 
Ameers occupying a strong position. They attacked 
them at once, and after an obstinate conflict put 
them to flight. The British loss was 82 killed and 
195 wounded, among whom were a great many 
officers ; that of the enemy was said 4o have been 
5000 men. After the battle, six of the Ameers 
surrendered, and Sir C. Napier entered Hyderab&d 
as a conqueror (20th). Shortly after (March 24tli) 
he marched out to attack the Ameer of Meerpoor, 
who was still in arms. He found him with a large 
force strongly posted behind a deep water-course, 
where he attacked’ and defeated him with a loss 
to the British of 267 killed and wounded. He 
then advanced and took possession of Meerpoor, 
and a detachment under Major Woodburn secured 
the strong fort of Oinercote in the desert. Ihe 
remaining Ameers were gradually reduced to sub- I 
inisbion, and removed to me Company’s territories, 
and Sinde has remained a British possession. 

Such is a slight sketch of the history of the 
occupation of Sinde by the British ; a transaction, 
as appears to us, at variance with all the princi- 
ples of justice. Its true origin we believe to have 
been the vague notion that was entertained of the 
vast and lucrative markets that might be opened 
for our'manufactuaes by means of the Indus ; and 
we know that when the spirit of gain is evoked 
it cannot be laid by the wand of justice. The 
arguments by which it is defended are feeble and 
unsatisfactory. It is said, for example, that the 
Ameers had gained their power by the sword. 
How else is power ^ined in the East 1 How d\«l 
we gain our own 1 They had posseted it for sixty 
years, and we had made treaties with them w the 
rightful rulers of the country. Our own Indian 
empire, too, is not so very ancient. Their position, 
it is added, was not “ that of a native pnnee suc- 
ceeding a long line of ancestors, tjie object of the 
hereditary affection of his subjects.” Is that our 
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own position ! Or where in India, unless perhaps 
in j^jputana or Travancore, is it to be found ? 
Again it is said that the overthrow of their power 
was “ duty to the people they had so long mis- 
governed.*' Who imposed this duty on us ! Will 
not this principle justify us in overturning every 
actual government, not merely in India but every 
where else, where wn think the people may be 
happier under our own rule I But the whole 
plea is mere hypocrisy ; no nation ever yet made 
conquests with such a view. 

The trjido of the Indus has as yet proved to be 
of no importance ; our troops perish in Sinde, 
from the unhealthincss of the climate ; and it is 
asserted that the annual expenses of government 
exceed the revenue by one million sterling 

Thus was Sinde reduced ; the state of the court 
of Gwalior next demanded the attention of Lord 
Ellenborough. Sindia died childless, in 1827 ; snd 
a boy of the family, who was said to be the next 
heir, became his successor. He too died childless 
in February, 1843, and his widow, a woman of 
thirteen years of ago, adopted a boy of eight years, 
reputed to be his nearest relative, and he was 
appointed Maharajah. As both mother and son 
wqre children, by the influence of Col. Spiers tlip 
resident, Mama Sahib, the maternal uncle of the 
late Maharajah, was appointed to be regent. No- 
thing is more tiresome and unprofitable tliau try- 
ing to trace the intngues of Indian courts ; suffice 
it then to say, that toward the end of May, Mama 
Sahib was obliged to quit the camp at Gwalior, by 
a party of which the young Maharanee, or queen, 
was the ostensive ; but a man, called the Dada 
Khasjeo Walla, was the real head, and into whoso 
hands fell all«the power of the state. 

As this was plain usurpation, the resident ap- 
plied for permission to summon troops from Agra, 
to reinstate the regent ; but Lord Ellenborough 
gave a most positive refusal. The resident, how- 
ever, was directed to quit Gwalior, and he retired 
to Dliolpoor, beyond the Chumbul, out of the Ma- 
ratta territory. The Maharanee became very 
anxious for his return, but was informed that that 
could take place only on the condition of the 
banishment of the Dada, or the delivery of him up 
to the British government. The letter, however, 
containing this demand, tlio Dada contrived to in- 
tercept ; an act, which the Governor-general de- 
clared to bo “ an oflenco of a most criminal cha- 
racter against the state of Gwalior, amounting to a 

^ By the fndlan Correspondent of the Times Newspaper. 
—As we write, there appears (Times, March 23) a general 
order of Sir C Napier’s, from which it appears that the 
army in Sinde is to be reduced to the ordinary garrison of 
a frontier province. He asserts, that the conquest has not 
cost a single rupee, “ for had the Ameers continued to .rule 
the land, not a soldier could have been withdrawn from the 
force which occupied Sinde in 1842; on the contrary, strong 
reinforcements must have been added to it.” But not a word 
of the Justice of that occupation. An immense increase of 
revenue, but of which he cannot tell the amount, has taken 
place, he says, in Bombay, by the suppression of the smug- 
gling trade in opium in Sinde ; and “ commerce is already 
actively commencing between Kurrachee and Sukkur, ready 
to branch forth into the PunjAb.” Finally, great harmony 
prevails between the conquerors and the conquered, if that 
term can be applied to a people “ who have been freed from 
a degrading and ruinous tyrpny which, sixty years ago, 
was established by traitors over the country of their mur- 
dered sovereign.” 


supercesaion of the Maharanee’s authority,” an 
authority of which we now hear for the firat time. 

But the real power in Gwalior lay with the 
army, which consisted of not less than 30,000 men, 
and had been commanded in a great measure by 
European, or half-caste officers, but whom the 
troops had deprived of their authority. This army 
was now divided into three parties ; one friendly 
to the Dada, one hostile to him, and the thfrd 
neutral. The second party seized the Dada, and 
Bapoo Setowlea, one of their chiefs, sent to inform 
the resident of what they had done, and to claim 
his approval ; but all the efforts of the resident 
were not able to gain him possession of the Dada’s 
person. The two opposed divisions of the army 
soon after cannonaded one another for the better 
part of two days. The firing ceased at the com- 
mand of the Maharanee, and the chiefs were in- 
vited to a conference, the result of which was, that 
Bapoo Setowlea became minister, and the Dada 
was conducted a piisoner to Agra. 

This measure was, no doubt, expedited by the 
presence of a British army on the frontiers; for the 
alarming state of affairs in the Punj&b had obliged 
Lord Ellenborough to ^lepart from bis non-inter- 
ference system, and resolve to remove danger on 
the side of G walior, in caso of a war with the Sikhs. 
But he had lately (Nov. 1) declared, that the only 
point to bo pressed was the expulsion of the Dada; 
and that being effected, it was to be supposed that 
he would stop tho further advance of the British 
troops. On the contrary, at a conference held 
with some of the chiefs (Dec. 20), ho stated that 
tho only condition on which tho inarch of the array 
could bo stopped, was their ratifying witliin three 
days a treaty for increasing the contingent under 
British officers at Gwalior, and assigning districts 
to bo managed under the British goveniinent for 
its support. A right of interference, as grounded 
on the treaty of Burhanpur in 1804, was also 
asserted by the Governor-general. 

In a coiiferenco lield on the following day, the 
subject of a meeting between the Governor-gene- 
ral and the Maharajah was discussed. It seems to 
have been the etiquette hitherto, on such occasions, 
that the latter siniuld cross the frontier to pay tho 
fii-st visit, and the chiefs earnestly requested tliat 
this usage might not now be departed from, as the 
unruly troops of Gwalior might break out, sup- 
posing the British to have crossed the frontiers 
with hostile views. Col. Sleeman, the new resi- 
dent, also wrote, warning the Governor-general of 
the probable consequence of the troops crossing 
the Chumbul. But that river had been already 
passed ; and a proclamation was issued from Hin- 
gona (25th), announcing that the British army had 
come to protect the Maharajah’s person, and main- 
tain his authority. That very day, Bapoo Setow- 
lea, who had been one of the negotiators, quitted 
the British camp, and returned to Gwalior to take 
the command of a division of the trooj)8 ; and on 
the following day, Angria, another of the negotia- 
tors, also departed. 

The Marattas had taken up a strd^ig position, at 
a place named Chouda, south of the river Koharee; 
and Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, 
made preparations for attacking them at that place. 
But on reaching Maharajpoor, on their march for 
Chonda (29th), the British troops, to their sur- 
prise, were received by a fire of artillery, a part of 
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the enemy’s forces having moved thither during 
the night. The plan of attack was now changed ; 
one column, under Gen. Littler, being directed 
advance on Maharajpoor, while another, under 
Gen. Valiant, was to take it in reverse. In the 
first, the Queen’s 39th, led by Major Bray, and 
supported by the 66th Native Infantry, drove (in 
dashing stylo) the enemy from their guns into the 
village, whore, however, they defended themselves 
gallantly, and a sanguinary conflict ensued. The 
second column acted with equal spirit, and the 
Marattas were driven off with the loss of twenty- 
eight guns. Gen. Valiant now moved to attack 
the right of the enemy’s position at Chonda. On 
the way, he had to take three strongly intrenched 
positions, which the enemy defended with despera- 
tion, but they all were carried in succession. Gen. 
Littlor’s brigade now advanced to attack the main 
position in front ; and it was carried by a rush of 
the 39th, whose gallant commander was severely 
wounded by the blowing up of a tumbril, after he 
had witnessed the fall of his son, a fine youth, an 
ensign in the regiment. The Marattas were spee- 
dily routed in all directions ; but ’the loss of the 
victors in killed and wounded was very severe. 
They had never, perhaps, experienced so obstinate 
a resistance from a native army in India, 

On the sa«ne day, the left wing, under Gen. 
Gj:ey, defeated another large body of the Marattas, 
and captured their guns, twenty-four in number, 
at a place named Antree, twelve miles south of 
Gwalior. 

No further resistance was now to be appre- 
hended. On the 6th January (1844), Lord Ellen- 
borough and the army arrived at Gwalior. A new 
treaty was concluded, by which, till the Maha- 
rajah should have attained the age of eighteen, the 
government was to be conducted by a council of 
regency, acting under the advice of the British 
resident ; the contingent force was to be increased, 
.and the revenues of specified districts were to be 
assigned for its maintenance ; the troops of the 
Maharajah were never to exceed 9009 men, of 
which, not more than a third were to be infantry, 
with twelve field-pieces, and twenty other guns, 
Ac. &c. This treaty was ratified on the 13th, by 
which time the disbanding of the Gwalior army 
had nearly been effected. It took place without 
the slightest ’commotion ; a part of the men enlisted 
in the new contingent force, the rest departed, 
having been paid all their arrears, and receiving a 
gratuity of three months’ pay. 

Lord Ellenborough reached Calcutta on the 
anniversary of his landing there, two years before 
(Feb. 28) ; but the period of his Indian rule had 
expired ; for in the following month of July, he 
learned that the Court of Directors had removed 
him from the office of Governor- general. The 
motives of the Directors for this act, no instance 
of which had occurred since the passing of Fitt’s 
. India Bill, are only matters of surmise, and we 
therefore will not enter into them. The ministry, 
to console his wounded pride, bestowed on him an 
earldom ; and he was made afterwards First Lord 
of the Admirafty, an office for which, we believe, 
he was much better qualified, than for the govern- 
ment of an empire. 

The successor to Lord Ellenborough, nominated 
by the Court of Directors, was Sir Henry Har- 
ding©, a distinguished military man, and the choice 


was fully approved of by the ministry. On reach- 
ing India, he foifnd the condition of the Punjab 
to be such, that there was every prospect of a ne- 
cessity for British interference ; and, as we shall 
see, the necessity arose in a way which might not 
have been expected. 

On the 27 th June, 1839, not many months after 
his celebrated interview with Lord Auckland, the 
Maharajah, Runjeet Sing, breathed his lost, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. The tenacity with which 
he clung to lite, after it had apparently ceased to 
yield him any enjoyment, is a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the history of human existence, and 
curious in the view of the moralist and the philo- 
sopher. His avarice even yielded to it ; and in tho 
fond persuasion that the decree of fate could bo 
averted with gold, ho lavished his treasures on 
shrines and devotees. But all availed not to save, 
and the Lion of tho Punj4b shared the lot of 
ordinary mortals. His character will always re- 
main in Indian history as that of one of the most 
remarkable men that have appeared in it ; and 
when we consider the disadvantages under which 
his career commenced, and the power to which ho 
ultimately attained, we may almost venture to style 
him great. Unlike his contemporary, Mehemet 
Ally, of Egypt, his empire was obtained without 
massacre ; and if not humanity, the absence of 
ferocity was a leading trait of his character. 

Runjeet was succeeded by his eldest son, Khu- 
ruk Sing, a person of feeble intellect. His vizir, 
appointed by his father, was the able Dhyan Sing *, 
one of the Jummoo brothers, as they were named, 
from Jummoo, tho place of their birth, on the left 
bank of the Chcii4b, in tho Lower Himalaya. 
They were of the Rajput tribe, named Dogurj and 
Dhyan, having entered the service of Runjeet 
Sing, rose speedily to favour and command. He 
then introduced his brother, Gholab Sing, also a 
man of talent, to whom the Maharajah gave Jum- 
moo, in jagheer. A third brother, Siichct Sing, 
also obtained favour and wealth at the court of 
Lahore, but he was inferior to his brothers in 
mental power. We are not to suppose that the 
Jummoo family were without rivals ; there was, in 
fact, an opposite party at court ; and Khuruk, like 
all weak princes, soon had a minion whom ho 
sought to exalt. This was a man of mean origin, 
bnt of handsome person, and a bold intriguing dis- 
position, named Cheit Sing, who, not content with 
tho undue favour ho had obtained, laboured to 
supplant the Jummoo brothers. The consequence 
was, that Dhyan Sing invited the Maharajah’s 
son, Nou Nchal, to come from Peshawur to court, 
to aid in removing tho favourite ; and on his an*i- 
val (Oct. 8), the citadel was surrounded by the 
troops of Gholab Sing, at night, and the prince and 
the brothers entering the apartment of the Maha- 
rajah, cut Cheit Smg to pieces, and placed the 
rajah himself under restraint. The government 
was administered in his name by his son ; but ip 
less than a month ho followed his favourite to the 
tomb, from the effect, it is said, of a slow poison. 
At the conclusion of funeral rites of his father, 
as Nou Nehal was passing on his elephant out of 
one of -the gates of the city, on his way to the 
R&vee to bathe, a beam fell from it, which killed 
both him and a sou of Gholab Sing’s. 

* We may here observe, that every Sikh bears the cogno- 
men of Sing. 
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Sher Sing, the reputed second son of Runjeet, 
was immediately proclaimed by Dhyan Sing, but 
Chund Kowr, the mother of Nou Nehal, availing 
herself of a Sikh rule of succession,' by which the 
title of a man’s widow is superior to that of his 
brother, claimed the throne of her deceased hus- 
band. She was a woman of energy, and through 
the influence of her paramour, Ajeet Sing, she 
obtained the support of the powerful Sindawala 
family to which he belonged, the next heirs to the 
throne after the direct line of Runjeet. Dhyan’s 
son Heera Sing and his brother Gholab Sing took 
the same side, and he was, therefore, obliged to 
give way, and proclaim Chund Kowr Ranee, or 
queen (Nov. 30). 

The Ranee was a woman of the most dissolute 
habits, and devoid of all prudence and regard to 
decency ; she also offended the troops by omitting 
to bestow gifts on them, and by even abridging 
their privileges. The soldiers soon became turbu- 
lent, and insurrections broke out in various parts. 
Sher Sing wjis now encouraged to maintain his 
pretensions, and by the advice of Dhyan Sing, who 
had left Lahore to meet him, he set out with a 
party of only 500 men for that capital. On his 
arrival (Jan. 10, 1841), Gen. Ventura went out 
to him with 6000 men *, and that same day, Dhyan 
Sing joined him with 15,000 hill-men from his 
estates in the mountains. Having gained an 
entrance into the city (I4th), they assaulted the 
citadel, which was gallantly defended against them, 
chiefly by the troops of Gholab Sing. Dhyan 
Sing, however, having obtained from the troops 
a promise of pardon for his 'brother and son, 
the citadel surrendered. Gholab and Heera re- 
tired with their troops beyond the Ravec, the Sin- 
dawala chiefs to the British territory ; and tlie 
Ranee was suffered to remain in the fort with an 
ample allowance. Sher Sing was proclaimed anew, 
Dhyan was restored to his offices, Gholab and 
Heera returned to court, and the latter was ap- 
pointed coraraander-in-chief. 

The Punjdb was now destined to feel the evils 
which are certain to be the result of maihtaiuing 
a large army as the stay of despotism, as soon as 
the vigorous hand of him v/ho formed and alone 
could control it is removed. The darling object 
of Runjeet Sing had been the formation of an 
army powerful from its numbers and its discipline. 
His troops, regular and irregular, horse and foot, 
exceeded 80,000 men, of which a third were regu- 
lars disciplined by Messrs. Allard, Ventura, Avita- 
bili. Court, and other European military adven- 
turers who had entered his service. His artillery 
consisted of 376 guns, and about the same number 
of swivels. These disciplined troops, named the 
Khalsas, now aware of their strength and their 
importance, committed what excesses they pleased; 
and the year 1841 is described as a year of terror 
in the Punjab. 

■ In the course of the following year, through the 
intervention of the British government, a recon- 
ciliation took place between Sher Sing and the 
Sindawala chiefs, and they were recalled and 
restored to their estates. They seem to have 
acquired in some measure the favour of the Maha- 
rajah, who was an indolent luxurious man, and 
they were treated with much respect by Dhyan 
Sing, who had ry^w been raised to the highest rank 
in the state next to the throne. In what ensued. 


there is much mystery. A conspiracy is said to 
have been formed against the Maharajah by the 
Jiimmoo and Sindawala chiefs. Dhyan Sing, find- 
ing the favour of the prince withdrawn from him 
(1843), retired, in his usual manner, to his estates ; 
but he was menaced that if he did not return and 
settle his accounts for the last five years, Gen. 
Ventura would be sent with his troops against 
him. He, therefore, appeared at court, and there 
he addressed his master, and commented on his 
conduct with much freedom. There was an ap- 
parent reconciliation ; but Sher Sing seems to have 
resolved on humbling the Jummoo family if possi- 
ble. He was warned, it is said, that there was a 
conspiracy against him, and tlie very day of the 
proposed outbreak was even named, but he gave 
no heed. He was also made to observe how tho 
troops were closing round Lahore, under the pre- 
text of the approaching festival of the Dussera; 
but he replied that he wished to see them all 
assembled on that occasion. 

There was also another very suspicious circum- 
stance. A boy^ of eight or nine years of age, 
named Dhuleep Sing, whom Runjeet had acknow- 
ledged as his child, though he knew it not to be 
the case, was now at Jjtinmoo. Dliyan Sing caused 
him to be brought to Lahore, and in a public 
durbar (Aug. 31) he informed the Maharajah of 
what he had done, and proposed that a salute 
should be fired on this occasion. Sher Sing in- 
quired why he was come, and he was told that it 
was to see his mother, who was sick. Some days 
after, the Maharajah received private information 
that Dhyan Sing, and the other chiefs, had sat in 
socretcouncil at the house of Dhuleep Sing’smother; 
and Gen. Ventura, having craved an audience, in- 
formed him that they had certainly conspired against 
him, that it was with this view they had brought 
Dhuleep to Lahore, and that Gholab Sing was on 
his way to aid them. Still he would not give cre- 
dit to the fact of a consiiiracy. When Gholab Sing 
arrived (Sept. 8), he was received with much fa- 
vour, and both he and Dhyan Sing were profuse in 
their declarations of loyalty. 

On the 15th, as the Maharajah was amusing 
himself in one of the royal gardens, Ajeet Sing and 
Lena Sing, two of the Sindawala chiefs, went to 
him, and while he was examining a rifle, which 
they offered him (for he was a great gun-fancier), 
Ajeet shot him in the face with a pistol, and they 
instantly struck off his head. Lena then went to 
an adjacent garden, where Pertab, the young son 
of Maharajah, was at the time, and beheaded him 
also The two chiefs then proceeded toward the 
city ; and on the way they met Dhyan Sing, who 
was alone. They told him that there had been a 
disturbance, and that the Maharajah had been 
slain, and proposed that he should go back with 
them to settle the succession. He consented, and 
as they drew near the gate, Ajeet fired a pistol nt 1 
him ; “ 0 sirdar, what a foul deed ! ” he cried, 1 
laying his hand on his sword ; but he was shot 
down by Ajeet’s followers. 

All concord, if ever there was a%y, between the 
Sindawala and the Jummoo chiefs, was now at an 
end. The former threw themselves into the cita- 
del, while Heera Sing, accompanied by his uncle, 
Sfichet, went to the nearest troops, and displaying 
to them the crimes of the Sindawalas, offered them 
^ These murders are related In various ways. • 
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large gratuities and increased pay, if they would 
aid him to avenge the death of ms sovereign and 
his father. They evinced the utmost alacrity; and 
the following day the citadel was invested by 50,000 
men. The Sindawalas made a desperate resist- 
ance, but toward evening it was taken by storm ; | 
and Ajeet, Lena, and 600 of the garrison were put | 
to the sword. The soldiers now were not to be 
a'estrained ; they murdered and plundered at their 
will in the city, whence every one fled that could, 
including the French officers. 

The young Dhuleep Sing was now proclaimed 
Maharajah ; and Heera Sing, though only thrce- 
and-twenty, became his vizir. He was supported 
by his uncles, and by Lena Sing Miuethia, the most 
respectable of tho Sikh sirdars. The great diffi- 
culty was to keep the Khalsas in order ; and for 
this purpose large sums of money were distributed 
among them. But as it was found iranpssible to 
satisfy their cupidity, attempts were made to coun- 
terbalauco their power, by introducing a great 
number of Hindustauees into the service, and by 
tho presence of a largo body of hillmen, which 
Gholab Sing brought down from Jummoo. 

But Heera Sing was not destined to taste of 
tranquillity in his high ^oste His uncle, Sdchet, 
speedily became discontented. The M4e Chund, 
the raotffe» of Dhuleep, a clever but unprincipled 
Woman, aided by her brother, Jowahir Sing, soon 
contrived (Nov. 24) to get the young Mahurajali 
out of tho city ; and Jowahir, presenting him to 
the troops, implored them to save him from Heera, 
who was determined to destroy him. Heera, how- 
ever, easily convinced the soldiers of tho falsehood 
of this charge, and Jowahir Sing was put in irons. 
But now Suchet declared openly for MAe Chund, 
and two adopted sons of Kunjeet, Kashmeera Sing 
and Peshora Sing, having escaped from the cus- 
tody in which Heera had placed them, took arms, 
and were Joined by several of tho Khalsas ; Sflchet, 
hearing that the aiTOy at Lahore was disaffected, 
and would willingly act under his command, ap- 
proached that city with not more than 600 meu. 
His nephew moved against him with 20,000 of the 
Khalsas ; and Suchet, madly rushing on them, 
perished sword in hand (March 27, 1844). 

The news of this event caused the two princes 
to quit the place where they then were ; but they 
were soon after joined by a priest of great influr 
ence named* Bh^e Bheerling, and by Lena Siug 
Majethia, and by Uitur Sing the head of the Sinda- 
wala family. They marched down the right bank 
of the Beyah till they were met (May 6th) by 
Heera Sing, who had again induced the Khalsa 
soldiery to declare for him. In the battle that 
ensued they were totally defeated, Kashmeera 
Sing, Uttur Sing, and the Bh4e, were slain. Pe- 
shora, who had fled in the commencement of the 
action, and Lena Sing, sought refuge in the Bri- 
tish te^itories. Heera Sing on his return to 
Lahore was formally installed in' the office of 
rime-minister, receiving the title of Rajah Saheb. 
le endeavoured to reform the army by giving 
their discharj^ to all the Sikhs that^ sought it, 
and by enlisting Mohammedans and Hindustanees 
in their places. He also dismissed all the remain- 
ing European officers, and began to manifest a 
strong anti-English feeling. 

But whatever might have been the intentions 
of the Rajah Saheb toward the English, he was 


not destined ft put them into execution. The 
Mie and her brother had not ceased to intrigue 
i^inst him ; the old Khalsa chiefs had always 
disliked the Jummoo family and the Dogur clan 
to which they belonged ; and tho army, now that 
he could not supply their ever-craving avarice, 
had grown at least indifferent. Jowahir Sing 
began his manoeuvres by asking for a military 
command. This the Rajah Saheb refused, but 
he gave him a jagheer on which he required 
him to reside. But he only went to Amritsir, tho 
g^tseatof the Sikh religion, whence he carried on 
his intrigues. The Raj^ Saheb was preparing I 
to act against him ; but meantime the punciuiyda 
or committees of five of the different corps of the 
army — who, by the way, greatly resemble the 
agitators of the days of Charles I. and Cromwell — 
had renounced their allegiance to him, and pledged 
themselves to acknowledge no other authority t^n 
that of the Mie, and su^ as she should appoint. 
Heera assembled the officers (Dec. 20), and telling 
them that as he owed his authority, which was 
now disputed by the- M4e and her party, to the 
army, he was ready to resign it if such was their 
desire. The officers required time to retire and 
consult with the troops whom the M&e and her 
friends meantime had gained over completely; and 
on the 21 St they all assembled, and Jowahir Sing 
taking tho young Maharajah placed him on a state 
elephant, ^nd presented him to them. Heera 
^ next day seeing the turn affairs had taken, set out 
for Jummoo with some of his friends, and about 
600 soldiers. But he was overtaken by Jowahir 
Sing before he had gone more than fifteen miles. 
His men abandoned him ; and himself and his 
friends having taken shelter ii> a house the Khalsas 
set fire to it, and they were forced to come out ; 
he offered in vain to surrender; they were ruth- 
lessly cut to pieces, and their heads were stuck 
over the gates of Lahore. 

The Ranee, as we are now to call her, proposed 
that the vacant office of vizir should be given to 
her brother. But the troops refused, and they 
sent to offer it to Lena Sing who was residing at 
Benares ; by whom, however, it was prudently de- 
clined. They at the same time sent an offer of 
the post of commander-iu-chief to Peshora Sing 
who was at Ferozepore, by whom it was eagerly 
embraced. But on coming to Lahore, he found 
the Ranee and her party too strong for him, and 
ho was forced to be content with a jagheer at Seal- 
kot. It was also proposed at this time in the 
durbar, to recall the European officers, in order 
to conduct operations agahist Gholab Sing, whom 
the Khalsa chiefs were anxious to destroy ; but | 
I tho troops would not heed them ; they treated 
their officers at their caprice, and their puncha yets 
were the real nilei's of the state, the affairs of 
which were conducted, under them, by the Ranee, 
her brother, and the BliAo Ram Sing, tho young 
Maharajah's guardian. Of these the fii*&t was a 
woman of talent, and even of education, for she 
could write, a thing so rare with Oriental females ; 
the second, a drunken profligate without either 
talent or education ; the third, a man of energy 
and capacity. 

In tJie month of February (1846) about 9000 
of tho Khalsas were induced by the hope of plunder 
to march against Gholab Sing^ That prudent 
chief having removed the greater part of his trea- 

o 
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sure to an impregnable fortress,* awaited tbeir 
attack at Juiiimoo. He was meantime negotiating 
with them and with tiieir commander Lai Sing, and 
he agreed to pay down to them fifteen lacs of 
rupees, an<l at a future period to transmit fifty lacs 
to tho treasury, A party was accordingly sent on 
to Jumnioo to whom the money was paid; but as 
they were on their way back, they were fallen on 
by the hillmen, who cut thorn nearly all to pieces, 
and recovered tho treasure for Gholab Sing. The 
Khalsas, in a rage at having been thus tricked, 
attacked tho troops of the rajah; but they expe- 
rienced a repulse, and shortly after he fell on their 
camp, and killed about 2000 men beside several 
of their sirdars. A great number of them were 
soon induced to join him ; and he then marched 
for Lahore at the head of 17,000 men. As he 
approached that city, more of the troops went over 
to him, and he felt so conscious of his strength 
and infiuonce, that he accepted an invitation to 
enter it. He was received at tho durbar with the 
greatest honour ; he laid his head on the ground 
before the purdah^ or curtain, behind which the 
Runee sat, in token of respect and obedience. She 
caused him and her brother t(t join hands in proof 
of friendship, and she made him an offer of tho 
viziriat, which, however, he prudently declined ; 
but he accepted the command of the army. With 
great difficulty the Rauee at length succeeded in 
inducing tho troops to conseut to the appointment 
of her brother to the office of vizir. 

In the month of May the capiUil was visited by 
tho cholera morbus, which carried off 22,000 per- 
sons, soldiers as well us citizens. While it lasted, 
it gave some check to the riot and disorder that 
prevailed in court and camp ; but as soon as it 
began to decline, they broke out with redoubled 
force. Drunkenness, the most prominent vice of 
the court of Runjeet Sing, was dominant; the 
Ranee liei'self drank to such excess, that her 
faculties began to be impaired, and she was sink- 
ing into stupor : her lust also knew no bounds; 
Lai Sing, but not he alone, was her known para- 
mour. The vizir often got so drunk among horse- 
jockeys, common servants, and dancing-girls, that 
he was for days unable to hold a durbar. Even 
the young Maharajah was not exempt from the 
common vice. 

Encouraged by the appearance of things in 
Lahore, Peshora Sing raised the standard of re- 
volt. The troops sent against him were defeated ; 
he made himself master of Attock, and the Khalsa 
troops that marched to recover it joined his 
standard. He was invited to Lahore, with an assur- 
ance that the leading sirdars were resolved to 
place him on the throne, and that the army was 
all in his favour. He fell into the trap, and was 
murdered on his way thither towai'd the end of 
August. Gholab Sing, now seeing another revolu- 
tion a-brewing, in which he did not wish to have 
any share, Wlted the capital, on the usual pretext 
of his wishinl^ to pay a visit to his estates. 

About the middle of September, the army 
encamped on the plain of Mujan Meer, close to 
Lahore. The punchayets met m nightly delibera- 
tion, and they sent their commands to all the 
officers of the government. They roqumed the 
Ranee to repair to the camp witli her son, and to 
deliver up her brother, and the murderers of Pe- 
shura Sing, if he were really dead. The Ranee and 
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her brother tried to negotiate ; but the troops were 
inexorable. They even attempted to engage them 
in collision with the British, but with as little 
success. The vizir then by bribing the troops at 
the fort thought to make his escape, but he was 
stopped by those at tho gate and was forced to 
return. Finding all further evasion hopeless, the 
Ranee ascended her palankeen (21st), and followed 
by her son on a state-elephant with Jowahir Sing 
ill the howdah with him, she proceeded to the 
camp. It being dark when she reached it, she 
WHS conducted forthwith to a tent prepared for 
her. The driver of the Maharajah's elephant 
was ordered to make him kneel, and on his hesi- 
tating he was fired at and wounded. When tho 
animal knelt, the Maharajah was taken out and 
conveyed to his mother’s tent. The elephant was 
then made to rise, and a volley was poured into 
tho howdah. Jowahir Sing, who had not been 
struck, began to plead for his life; but a second ; 
volley brought him to the ground, and he was then 
cut to pieces. In the morning the Ranee was 
pennitled to return to the fort; and as she passed 
the body of her brother she burst into loud lamen- 
tations. It was given u]^ to her to be burnt ; and 
as the barbarous pActice of suttee still prevails 
in the Punjab, four of his wives were induced to 
immolate themselves. Even these po6t creatures 
were plundered of their jewels and ornaments by [ 
tlie brutal soldiery. They died pouring forth 
blessings on the Ranee and her friends, and im- 
precating curses on the Khalsas, declaring that 
during the present year the Sikhs would lose 
their independence, their sect be annihilated, and 
the wives of tho Khalsas be widows. As the last 
words of these victims are esteemed prophetic, 
these assertions made a deep impression on the 
hearers. 

While the office of regent was left with tho 
Rauee, the troops, like the preetorian guards at 
Rome, actually put the viziriat up to auction ; 
Lai Sing offered fifteen rupees a man, but they 
would not have him on any account ; another 
offered eighteen rupees. Gholab Sing was tho 
person they wished to have, provided ho would 
raise their pay, and give them a liberal donation ; 
but he declined, os also did Tej Sing, the governor 
of Peshawur, who had come to Lahore. The 
Ranee then proposed to decide the. question by 
lot, in a way that was much used by Runjeet Sing, 
namely, by five slips of paper, two of which should 
be blank, and the remainder contain the names of- 
persons from whom the selection was to be made. 
These names were Gholab, Tej, and Lai Sing ; 
the young Maharajah drew the lot, and by chance 
or management, it proved to be that of the last 
named ; but still the troops would not have him. 
The Rauee then, giving up in a great degree her 
debaucheries, displayed her former energy, and 
carried on the government herself. But ^want of 
money put it almost out of her power to manage 
the rapacious soldiery, who were now on the point 
of proclaiming the infant son of Sber Sing, To 
avert this danger, she and her partly proposed to 
them to cross the Sutlej, and invade the British 
territory, where a rich harvest of plunder might 
be gathered. The punchayets held long and anxi- 
ous deliberations on the subject ; at length, confi- 
dent in their strength, and urged by their cupidity, 
they called (Nov. 17th) on their commanders, Te^ 
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Sing and Lai Sing, to load them to the Sutlej, 
pledging themselves to be faithful, and to obey 
their orders. The resolution was approved of by 
the durbaVi and money for the purpose was taken 
from the sacred treasury at Govind-ghur, and the 
Sikh army of 60,000 men ® and 200 guns marched 
for the Sutlej. 

To get rid of their turbulent soldiery was, as we 
-may perceive, the real cause for their rushing 
madly into war with the British : the reasons 
aligned were four, namely ; the military prepara- 
tions made by the British ; their not giving up 
eighteen lacs of rupees said tqihave been deposited 
by Silchet Sin^ in the treasury at Ferozepore ; 
the non-restitution by the Rajah of Nahba (a pro- 
tected Sikh) of a village which had escheated to 
him ; the refusal of a passage to the Khalsa troops 
to the Sikh possessions on the British side of the 
Sutlej. Vigorous efforts, it is also said, had of 
late been made to seduce the Hindoos in the Bri- 
tish service from their allegiance, by appealing to 
their religious prejudices, and by promising them 
promotion and reward. Though these attempts 
had been utterly without effect, the Sikhs relied 
so much on them, that Lai Sing openly vaunted 
that he would bring ovef the whole British army, 
and tako Ferozepore without fighting. 

NeverJ i^may be observed, was a war more un- 
provoked. The conduct of the British government, 
ever since the death of Runjcct Sing, toward that 
of Lahore, had been the most friendly conceivable. 
Advice and warnings wore given, and provocations 
were overlooked. Precautions were no doubt 
taken against an outbreak like the ])resent, but 
the actual occurrence of such an event had been 
hardly over contemplated. 

he Sikh troops marched from Lahore (24th) 
in parallel divisions, and they assembled (Dec. 0) 
on various points of the Lower Sutlej, or Garra, 
from opposite Ferozepore to Huree-Ke GliAt, at 
the junction of that river with the Beyah. After 
a halt of two days, they commenced the passage 
by a bridge of boats at Sobraon, about ten miles 
above Ferozepore, and in three days their whole 
army with its guns was on the British side of the 
river. Having partly invested Ferozepore, they 
moved on to Ferozeshuhur, about ten miles in 
advance of that place, where they took up an en- 
trenched position. This camp contained about 
60,000 men with 108 guns. 

Tho G(»veruor-general had set out from Calcutta 
for tlio Upper Provinces in October. Ou the 26th 
November, having received intelligence from his 
agent. Major Broadfout, of what the Sikhs were 
supposed to be contemplating, he held a conference 
at Kurnaul with Sir Hugh Gough, the commander- 
in-chief. He thence proceeded to Umbala, where 
he remained a few days making preparations for 
the campaign, which was now inevitable. On 
quitting that place (Dec. 6), ho proceeded to 
Ferozepore, and thence to Loodiana, each of which 
was gamsoned so as to be able to hold out till 
it could be relieved. From the latter, however, 
lie withdrew the garrison of 6000 men to bo joined 
with tho trodfis coming from Umbala, leaving the 
infirm soldiers to defend the fort. When he 
heard ‘ that the Sikh troops had crossed the 
Sutlej, he issued a proclamation, declaring the 

s It appears to have been Increased of late; see p. 192. 


possessions of the Maharajah, on the left bank of 
that river, confiscated and annexed to the British 
dominions. 

On the 18th, the British troops were concen- 
trated at Moodkee, only ten miles in advance of 
the entrenched camp of the Sikhs at Ferozeshuhur. 
While, wearied with their march, they were cook- 
ing their meals, intelligence arrived that the Sikhs 
were in full march to surpi-ise their camp. Sir 
Hugh Gough immediately pushed on with the 
horse-artillery and cavalry, directing the infantry 
and field-train to follow. He found tho enemy 
about two miles off posted in the plain to the num- 
ber of from 15,000 to 20,000 infantry, and as much 
cavalry, with 40 guns ; their infantry and artillery 
being in part skroened by jungle and sandy hil- 
locks. As the British troops were forming, tlie 
Sikhs opened a heavy cannonade on them, which 
was speedily returned ; and some of the British 
cavalry, after driving off their cavalry, got into 
their rear, and silenced their guns for a timo. The 
infantry now advanced, the resistance of the Sikhs 
was resolute, but they were driven from position 
to position with great slaughter by the British 
bayonet, and they retired with tho loss of 17 guns. 
Among those who fell on the British bide were 
Sir R. Sale and Sir John McCaskill. 

After a halt of two days to refresh the men, the 
army, having been joined by two European regi- 
ments, moved in* quest of the enemy, leaving the 
baggage and wounded at Moodkee under the pro- 
tection of two native regiments (2l&t). When they 
came near to Ferozeshuhur, they found the enemy 
posted in an ehtrcnched camp, which formed a 
parallelogram a mile long and half a mile wide, 
including that village witliin its ai’ea. Tt was de- 
fended by more than 60,000 men, with 108 large 
guns fixed in batteries. The British, who had been 
joined by Gen. Sir John Littler with about 6000 
men from Ferozepore, numbered only 16,700 men 
with 69 guns, chiefly horse-artillery. 

Tho attack was made on one of the long sides 
of the parallelogi’am, tho right wing being com- 
manded by Sir Hugh Gough, tho left by the 
Governor-general. Amid a storm of shot and 
shell, the British infantry advanced and carried 
the entrenchments, where they seized tho guns; 
but the Sikh infantry, which was stationed behind 
their batteries, poured such a fire of musketry on 
them, that they had only carried a part of the 
works when darkness camo on. They bivouacked 
for the night in tho part they had gained, wearied 
and exhausted, and suffering severely from thirst, 
and exposed to the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 
In the morning (22nd), tho infantry fonnod in 
line With the horse artillery on tho ftanks, and tho 
heavy guns in the centre. But a masked battery 
being found to play with great effect on this point, 
the two commanders placed themselves at the 
head of their respective wings ; and the lino ad- 
vanced, driving the Sikhs before it out of their 
camp ; then changing its front, It swept tho camp 
in a transverse direction till tho whole of the Sikhs 
had been driven out of it, and 73 ^ns and the 
standards had been captured. But the battle wall, 
not yet over. In about two hours Tej Sing brought 
up the battalions which had been before Feroze- 
pore, and 30,000 irregulars, with which he made 
three desperate but unsuccessful attempts to re- 
take the position, and he was finally forced to 
0 2 
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retire with great loss. There were several charged 
mines in the camp, which as they blew up killed 
many of the British officers and men. Among 
those slain in this severe action was Major Broad- 
foot, the political agent. 

Shortly after Tej Sing came to the camp and 
had an interview with the Governor-general, who 
refused to negotiate till the British troops should 
be under the walls of Lahore. On the Slst a pro- 
clamation was issued, calling on all Hlndustanees 
in the Lahore service to put themselves under the 
orders of the British government, on pain of being 
dealt with as traitors. 

As there was a depdt of grain protected by a 
small Sikh garrison at Dhermcdt, half-way between 
Ferozepore and Loodiana and near the Upper 
Sutlej, Gen. Sir H. Smith was Sent, with only a 
single brigade, to take it (Jan. 18, 1846). This he 
easily effected ; but meantime the Sikh sirdai^ 
Runioor Sing, had crossed at Felldr opposite 
Loodiana, and threatened that place. Gen. Smith 
was then directed to move in that direction with 
his brigade, and a second brigade under Brig. 
Wheeler to follow and support him. Gen. Smith 
did not reach Loodiana without sustaining some 
loss; but he was joined there by the troops of the 
garrison and^other reinforcements. Runjoor Sing 
being now cut off from the ford at Felldr, moved 
for one lower down the river ; and having been 
reinforced from the other side by 4000 of the 
troops disciplined by Gen, Avitabili, with cavalry 
and artillery, he quitted the river, and prepai’ed to 
advance inland toward Jugroon, to intercept the 
communication between Loodiana and Moodkee. 
Gen. Smith marched at daylight on tho 28th in 
quest of the enemy, whom, when he had gone about 
six miles, he saw in inoti m on a ridj^e on which 
stood the village of Aliw&l, The British formed, 
and advancing under a heavy cannonade carried 
the village ; the enemy’s leu was driven back, 
but Avitabili’s corps on the right offered greater 
resistance. Charge after charge with the bayonet 
was made ; and the Sikhs were gradually pressed 
to the passage of the river which was at hand. 
Here they flung themselves into boats or into the 
stream, aud the opposite bank was soon covered 
with tlie wreck ot their army. The whole of 
their guns, 57 in number, were taken, spiked, 
or sunk in the river. All the forts held by 
the Sikhs on tho left bank of tho river wore now 
evacuated. 

The main body of the Sikh army had retired 
over tho bridge of boats at Sobraon, but they still 
held the ttte de potU, aud their strong entrench- 
ments on the leu bank, in which they had left 
30,000 men and 70 pieces of cannon. This posi- 
ti«m was so strong, that Sir Hugh Gougli did not 
think himself justified in attacking it till he should 
have been joined by Sir H. Smith, and have 
received a siege-train and ammunition from Delhi. 
When these had arrived, he prepared (Feb. 10) to 
assail the enemy’s works. The infantry was drawn 
up In three divisions, two resting on the river to the 
left and right of the enemy’s eutrenchmeuts, and 
the third in front; the artillery was placed in a kirge 
semicircle surrounding a great portion of them ; 
the cavalry was partly in reserve, partly af a ford, 
where that of the enemy under Ld Sing was drawn 
up on the opposite bank. 

Shortly after daybreak the British batteries 


opened ; but they were unable to silence those of 
the enemy. At nine o’clock, therefore, two bri- 
gades of the division on the British left, supported 
by artillery, moved to the attack. Pressing on 
under a tremendous fire, they entered the entrench- 
ments, driving the Sikhs in confusion before them. 
The right and centre now advanced to the attack, 
and a furious conflict raged along the entire line. 
The Sikhs fought with desperation ; where th* 
entrenchments had been carried by the bayonet, ' 
they sought to recover them sword in hand ; and 
it was not till the cavalry, having entered by single 
files in openings ia the works, made by the sap- 
pers, and forming again inside, galloped up and 
down, cutting down the men at the guns and 
works, and the whole of the infantry and artillery 
had poured in, that the fire of the Sikhs ceased, 
and they’ rushed in masses to the bridge and the 
river. As they were endeavouring to get across, 
the^ were massacred by the discharges of tl\e horse- 
artillery ; and hundreds and hundreds of them 
were drowned, and carried along by the waters 
of the Sutlej. Their total loss is computed at 
8000 men ; that of tho British was also severe, 
including Major-general Dick, who commanded the 
left division. Sixty-seveh more of the Sikh guns, 
and 200 camel-swivels, were captured, on this 
occasion. o '* 

On the night of the day of this great victory, the 
advanced brigades of the British were thrown 
across the Sutlej ; and on the 13th, the whole 
arrav was encamped at Kasoor, sixteen miles be- 
yond that river, on the road to Lahore, where it 
was joined next day by the Governor-general. On 
that day ( 14th) a proclamation was issued, decla- 
ratory of the intentions of the British government, 
and calling on the Sikh chiefs to give their aid in 
establishing a proper government in the Pnnj&b. 
On tho following day (15th), Gholab Sing and two 
other envoys arrived from Lahore, with full powers 
to agree to whatever terras tho Governor-general 
might be pleased to dictate. 

When tidings of the fatal day at Sobraon had 
reached Lahore, the Ranee aud her durbar urged 
Gholab Sing, who happened to bo there, to go to 
the British camp, and make the best terms for 
them that he could. He refused, unless the dur- 
bar and the chief officere, and the punchayets of the 
army, would sign a solemn declaration, that they 
would abide by such terms as ho should succeed in 
obtaining from tho Governor-general. This was 
done immediately, and he and his colleagues set. 
out for the British camp. Sir H. Harduige re- 
ceived them in solemn durbar, and having observed 
on the unwarrantable conduct of the chiefs and the 
army, and commended Gholab Sing for his wisdom 
in keeping himself clear of their proceedings, he 
referr^ them to Mr. Currie, his chief secretary, 
and Major Lawrence, his political agent, for the 
particulars of the treaty which he would propose. 
These parties ren ained in conference the greater 
part of the night, and before they separated the 
treaty was signed. 

By this treaty the Maharajah was to cede to 
the British, in perpetuity, the JuUnltdur Doab, or 
country between the rivera Beyah aud SuUej ; to 
pay a crore and half of rupees for tho expenses of 
the war; to disband the present army, and re- 
organize it ; to surrender all tho guns that had 
been pointed against the British, and cede to them 
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tliti entire control of both banks of the Sutleji with 
sundry other arrangements. 

It was also arranged that the Maharaj^ should, 
meet the Governor-general on the 18tn, at Lul- 
leana, half-way between the Sutlej and Lahore. 
Tiie meeting took place accordingly ; ^ the young 
prince sued for pardon, and was admitted to fa- 
vour. He accompanied the army on its progress 
to Lahore ; and on the 20th it encamped on the 
' plain of Mujan Meer, under the walls of that capi- 
tal. The remains of the Sikh army, now less than 
20,000 men, with thirty-five guns, was at Raeban, 
about eighteen miles east of Lahore, under Tej 
Sing and Lai Sing. In the afternoon the Maha- 
rajah was escorted to his palace by some regiments 
of British cavalry, and a ^ute of twenty-one g^uns 
was fired. On the 22nd, Sir Hugh Gough led a 
brigade into the city, and took possession of a part 
of the citadel. 

On the 8th March, at a conference held for 
signing the treaty, a letter was presented from the 
Maharajah, praying that some British regiments, 
with artillery, might be let to remain for a few 
months at Lahore, while the Sikh army was being 
re-organized. To this the Governor-general con- 
sented, declaring, howevet, that in no case should 
they remain longer than to the end of the year. 
Next da^^^h) the treaty was formally ratified in 
the Governor-general’s state- tent, the Maharajah 
and the Sikh chiefs, the British commanders, and 
a native officer from every regiment, being present. 
Instead of the crore of rupees, me Maharajah 
agreed to cede his possessions in the hill-country, 
between the Beyah and the Indus, including Cash- 
mere and Hazara ; the Sikh array was to bo re- 
duced to 20,000 foot and 12,000 horse, and no 
European or American was to bs employed without 
the sanction of the British ; Gholab Sing was to be 
recognized as an independent prince, in such terri- 
tories as the Britiah government should be pleased 
to make over to him, &c. &c. 

It having been the intention of the British go- 
vernment to confer an independent sovereignty on 
Gholab Sing, a treaty was signed with that chief 
(1 6th), by which, on his engaging to pay seventy- 
five lacs of rupees, the whole of the hill-country 
between tlie Indus and the Ravee, including Cash- 
mere, was made over to him. He was each year 
to present the British government, in acknowledg- 
ment of its supremacy, with one horse, twelve 
shawl-goats, and three pair of Cashmere shawls ; 
and he was to employ no European or American 
without its consent. 

When the accounts of these great victories 
reached England, they naturally caused high satis- 
faction, as they proved that all India was i*educed 
to peace, and that any stain which the AfghAn 
calamities might have left on our arms was effaced. 
The Governor-general and the Commander-in- 
chief were, as they well deserved to be, raised to 
the peerage, and the services ..f the army were 
gratefully acknowledged. The British troops re- 
mained at Lahore till the folloNving month of De- 
cember, when, as they were about to be with- 
drawn, the Sikh sirdars, fearing the return of the 
former disorders, unanimously requested that the 
occupation of the country might be continued 
during ‘the Maharajah’s minority, the troops to be 
paid out of the revenues of the country, and the 
government to bo carried on under the direction of 


the British resident Their wishes were complied 
with, and for the next ten years the state of Laoore 
is to remain under this form of government. 


From the time when hostilities commenced be- 
tween the French and English in the Carnatic, 
which led to interference in the concerns of the 
nadve princes, till that of the overthrow of the 
arm^ ot the Sikhs, exactly a century has ela|»ed. 
During that period the English, from the condition 
of mere traders with a few factories on the coast 
oT India, have become more completely the sove- 
reigns of that extensive cuuntrpr, than any prince 
or any dynasty recorded in history. From the 
frontiers of AmhAnistAii to those of Ava, from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and including the 
gr^t isle of Ceylon, there is not a single native 
state which is not directly or indirectly under 
their government. While Bengal, Bahar, the 
Upper Frovinces of Delhi and Rohilcund, Sinde, 
the coast of the Deckan, and a large district in ito 
northern part, with many other places, form di- 
rectly a portion of the British empire, the two 
great Mohammedan princes, the King of Oude and 
the NizAra, and the Hindoo rajahs of NagpAr and 
Rajpfitana, and others, are subsidiary allies, to 
whom the internal administration of #eir states is 
left, while the defence of them is committed to a 
force paid by the state, but raised and officered 
by the British; and Residents are stationed at their 
courts to watch over and direct them. In other 
states, such as Mysore and Tanjore, the prince is 
a mere cipher, living on a pension, while tlie go- 
vernment is conducted by British functionaries. 
The entire population of India is estimated at about 
140 millions, of whom only about eight millions are 
Mohammedans, and tv^p-thirds of the whole live 
under the immediate government of the British. 

Never has so largo an empire been formed, with 
so little public violation of the great principles of 
justice^. The wars which led to its formation 
were almost all wars of necessity ; and had not the 
French, whose nature is so restless and encroach- 
ing, also had settlements in India, it mav justly be 
doubted if the British would, even at the present 
day, appear there in any other character than that 
of merchants. Further, this empire thus acquix ed 
without crime, has been governed, in the main, 
with justice, directed by a siucere desire to promote 
the happiness of the people. Many errors, some 
no doubt of a serious nature, have been committed, 
but they arose in general from ignorance, and most 
of them have been corrected by time *. With re- 
spect to the religions or superstitions of the native 
population, the conduct of the Company’s govern- 
ment has been prudent and judicious. Their sys- 

1 The real or apparent exceptions have been ftxlly noticed 
and animadverted on in the preceding pages. 

« For instance; in 1814, the Board of Control, acting on 
the representations of various persons in India, came to the 
conclusion, that the judicial system of 17y3 had been an 
unwise departure ftrom native institutions, and that a return 
to them would be the better course. This was done at 
Madras, in 1817; but what was the consequence? While 
the number of suits In these courts was only 862 , those in 
the court* instituted by the English were 71,050; and each 
year the uumber of the former went on decreasing. The 
natives, in fact, saw where the purer justice was to he had; 
and their prejudices did not prevent them from seeking it 
there. • 
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tern has been that of non-interference ; but, at the 
same time, the efforts of Christian missionaries 
have not been impeded. These zealous men, how- 
ever, seeing the almost insuperable barriers to con- 
version, presented by the actual condition of the 
native mind, have opened numerous schools in 
which, while no immediate attempts are made at 
conversion, their efforts are directed to the enlam- 
meut and puxiflcation of the minds of their pupils ; 
and books containing a pure morality, and giv- 
ing coirect ideas in geography and other useful 
branches of knowledge, i^ng used in the schools, 
the giudual eradicatmn of numerous errors and 
prejudices, which stand in the way of pure religion, 
may reasonably be expected to follow. 

In every point of view, the prospects of India 
are cheering. * War seems now at length to have 
ceased, and of its renewal, either internally or 
externally, there is little probability. The troops 
will, therefore, in future, we may presume, be 
chiefly employed as police, and a great reduction 
may be made in their numbers. The savings 
effected in this and other ways may lead to the 
diminution of taxation, which presses heavily on 
the cultivators of the soil *, more attention can 
now be devoted to the internal administration, and 
numerous i^rovements in every department may 
be effectedy Canals and railways may be con- 
structed, and districts now lying waste will be 
brought into cultivation. Al^ady the tea-plant 
is beginning to be cultivated extensively in Assam 
and in the region under the Himalaya westwards 
of NepAl, and tea seems likely to become the 
beverage of a large portion of the population of 
India. In effect, we cannot assign any limit to 
the progress of improvement. 

What is likely to be the duration of this extra- 
ordinary empire is a question which naturally 
presents itself. Here, though we know that the 
works of man, like himself, must terminate, we 
confess that we cannot even by conjecture fix a 
limit; and as far as our ken extends, we see nothing 
to prevent its being co-extensive with that of the 
British empire in Europe. The invasion and con- 
quest of it by Russia, the only power that could 
cause apprehension, is, in our opinion, as we have 
already stated, a thing of which the possibility can 
hardly be contemplated. As little likelihood does 
there appear of any extensive rising on the part 
of the native population against our authority. 
The natives are in general attached to the British 
government, and likely to become more so every 


day ; and the Mohammedans, who alone feel any 
discontent, are too few and too widely dispersed 
to make the attempt with even the remotest pro- 
spect of success. The troops have on many trying 
occasions shown that they are not to be seduced 
from their allegiance to the government whose 
salt, as they express it, they have eaten.^ Should 
Rui^ attempt to open any communications with 
the native princes, they could not be concealed 
from the knowledge of the Residents, neither could • 
these princes augment their forces by a single 
company without its being known and checked. 
But in effect the time seems not far distant, when, 
from the natural progress of thinm, and to the 
great benefit of their subjects, the Niz4m and the 
King of Oude will be like the rajahs of Mysore and 
Tanjore, merely titled pensioners. Whence then 
danger is to arise we cannot discern, unless it be 
from the folly and misconduct of the British 
govemraeut itself. 

Bdt it is not to India alone that the British 
power and influence in the East extends. Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon race seems destined by Providence 
to be in modem, what the Romans were in ancient 
tiroes, the great diffusers of laws and civilization, 
but ill a far more noble and more extensive man- 
ner. To it alone it seems to be given to plant 
colonies on true principles, and rule-p^r other 
races with equity. Thus while the French stag- 
nate in Canada, and ruin and destroy in Algeria 
and Tahiti, the Dutch prove in Java their unfit- 
ness for colonial dominion, and even our descen- 
dants of the United States, by insulting, plundering, 
and breaking faith with the native tribes, and 
with their neighbours of Mexico, show that they 
have degenerated under their democratic institu- 
tions, the English govern India with justice, and are 
filling the continent and isles of the South Sea with 
energetic and enterprising colonists. The authority 
of England will probably in a few years be para- 
mount in the isles of the Indian Archipelago, and 
what her relations with China and Japan may 
ultimately be, no one can divine. Meanwhile to 
the West of India she commands the Red Sea; 
and now that her principal route to her eastern 
dominions liqs through Egypt, she must, even at 
the risk of war, never let that country fall into 
the hands of France or any other European power, 
but either become mistress of it herself, or have 
it ruled by those who will never impede her com- 
munication with the East. 
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